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TAMES Il. 


AME II. was not much above ſeven years old, when the officers Black Acts, 
of ſtate called a parliament in his name; which accordingly met fol. 26. c. 1. 

at Edinbugh on the 2oth of March, 1437-8, ſome months after 
the murder of nis royal father, to aſſiſt at the coronation of the new 1 
fovereign. Scone, the ordinary place here the Scottiſh monarchs 


FS 


were inveſted with the enſigns of royalty, from its neighbourhood to 
the place where his father was aſſaſſinated, being deemed unfit for that 
joyful ſolemnity, the eſtates attended him from the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, in which he had been brought up from his birth, to the abbey 
of Holyrood-houſe, and there he was crowned with the greateſt ap- 
plauſe and magnificence imaginable, to the glory of God, (as the re- Ibid: 
cord has it) and the unfeigned joy of the whole people. 
Nor was that the only bufineſs of this parliament ; they did what 
was in their power to prevent the miſeries inſeparable from the nonage 
_ of a ſovereign. The miſmanagement of the two laſt regents, duke 
Robert, and duke Murdoch, had created an antipathy in the nation to 
thoſe. titles, and the powers annexed to them: otherwiſe Archibald, 
earl of Douglaſs and duke of Tourain, from his great wealth and 
numerous vaſſals, but, above all, from the merit of his anceſtors, ſtood 
the faireft chance for that dignity. But that nobleman being of an 
aſpiring genius, the late king had ſo far diſcountenanced him, that he 
had left the kingdom; and now it would have been a flagrant deſer- 
tion of their truſt, had the parliament committed the ſon to ſuch a : 
guardian, But if ſound policy demanded this, it alſo required that 
the greateſt man in the kingdom ſhould have a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion. Scotiſh hiſtorians indeed aſſert, that Douglas wag neglected; but 
the more accurate Abercromby informs us, from original charters, 
which he faw, that he was conſtituted lieutenant- general of the-king- i 
dom j and, indeed, ſeveral acts of thoſe times make mention of ſuch 
| an 0 ce. : * 5 5 | . * yr a n | , | 


Ibid. c. 3.&4. 
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The other powers of the government were entruſted to fir William 
Abercromb. Creichton, as chancellor, and fir Alexander Levingſton of Calendar, 
AP an keeper of the king's perſon. They were to receive their inſtructions 
from and be accountable to parſiament; for as the late king was dead 
without conſtituting any form of government, during the nonage of 
his heir, none but the ſupreme council of the nation could ſupply that 
defect. But the eſtates could not meet ſo often as the neceſſity of 
affairs might require, (for, in thoſe days, attendance in parliament was 
deemed a hardſhip) and therefore they appointed the lord lieutenant, 
the chancellor, and the keeper, to govern during the intervals of their 
ſitting. r 
When James I. died, the two kingdoms were at open war. It is 
true, that that monarch had taken meaſures for bringing about a truce, 
having ſent into England, in September 1437, John biſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, chancellor of Scotland, Alexander Seton lord Gordon, fir Walter 
Ogilvy, and fir John Forreſter, for that purpoſe. But the death of 
Rym. Feed. their ſovereign terminating their commiſſion, Alexander lord Gordon, 
— X-P.077s the lord Montgomery, with the reverend Mr. John Methven, ſecre- 
biſhop of Bre- tary, and John Vaus, eſq; were joined the laſt. day of November, 
chin is not 1437; ſo that Buchanan, contrary to the opinion of Abercromby, is 
l in the right, when he ſays that king James was murdered in the latter 
crombyquotes end of that year. Abercromby, indeed, ſays that they were ſent by 
2 P3S® the late king; but whoe ver will take the trouble to look into the Fœ- 
one of the dera, will find that he has not conſidered this with his uſual accuracy. 
ambaſſadors. The commiſſioners remained at London all the winter, and the Engliſh 
ſeem to have been conſidering how they might improve the late me- 
lancholy accident in Scotland to their own advantage. But the young 
king being crowned in March 1437-8, and the government fully 
; eſtabliſhed, their own affairs too declining in France, a truce of nine 
Ibid. p. 605. years, both by ſea and land, was concluded the laſt day of March, 
Ibid. p. 688. 14.38 ; that is, from the 1ſt of May, 1438, to the iſt of May, 1447, 
Henry earl of Northumberland, John lord Tiptot, and William 
Ibid. p. 684. Lyndewode, keeper cf the privy ſeal, being ambaſſadors for king 
Henry. As no Scotiſh hiſtorians mention the other articles of this 
treaty, we ſhall briefly relate the more memorable. 
1, That part of England which extends from the ſouth of mount 
St. Michael in Cornwal to the ſea, as well as all that portion of Scot- 


| Tn the ſecond land which lies from the north of the river Sory, between Murray and 


truce, vol. xi. | 
of Fo iti Roſs ſhires, to the ſea, are excepted from the preſent truce. 


called the ti- 2. In caſe any Engliſh ſhip is forced by tempeſt, or any other un- 

ver Forne. avoidable cauſe, into any Scots haven, &c. or any Scotiſh ſhip is 
obliged to make-the Engliſh ſhore, &c. the crews and cargoes of ſuch 
veſſels ſhall be permitted to put to ſea again, without moleſtation. 

3. Thoſe who may have the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked on the 
coaſts of either kingdom, ſhall be permitted to return to their native 
country, carrying teitimonials from the magiſtrates: where they may 
chance to be caſt aſhore, which ſhall ſerve them inſtead of letters of 
ſafe conduct. Wig, ee e . EY 

4. I& any ſubject or foreigner ſhall carry the ſhips, cargoes, or crews 
of either king into the havens, &c. of the other, the ſubjects of that 
prince ſhall not offer to buy, or any how detain them for their uſe, 

without the conſent of the legal owners. And thoſe who break this 
2 WES = v5 de 
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article ſhall not only make plenary reſtitution, but be ſeverely 
' puniſhed as a violator of the truce, 

5. If any ſhip ſhall be drove, aſhore upon the dominions of either 
ſovereign, neither the ſhip nor cargo ſhall be detained for any debt 
either king or their ſubjects ma 7. the other ; but, that no 138 
may be defrauded of his due, wardens of the anche ſhalt 
him letters of ſafe- conduct, that he may proſecute his claim before 
the conſervators of the truce, or their deputies, within the diſtrict 
where the principal debtor lives; and in caſe he makes good his claim, 
he ſhall not only recover the capital, but ſhall be EET to coſts of 
ſuit, &c. and intereſt. | 

6. All wrecks, if any of the crews are ſaved, ſhall be honeſtly de- 
livered by the ſubjects of either prince to the governor, &c. of the 
place where they come aſhore, who ſhall redeliver them to the lawful 
owners (they paying 4 N ) within a year. 

3 AN ſubjects ſhall not buy, receive, or carry, either by them- 

ſelves or others, wool or ſheep-ſkins into the dominions of the other 
prince ; but the ſtatutes relative to thoſe commodities are to be honeſt- 
ly _—__ by both kingdoms. 

If the ſubjects of either prince ſhall ſeize any fortreſs beige 
to 35 other, that other may uſe every method to recover it, and puniſh 
the violators ; the conſervators of the truce, on part of the party of- 
fending, afliſting. Or, if in caſe the perſon injured does not chuſe 
to have recourſe to arms, the king or conſervators of the other party 
offending ſhall be obliged- to_reſtore the ſame, or puniſh the male- 
factors. "ER IE 

9. If the ſubjects of either prince commit any treſpaſs i in che domi- 
nions of the other, the party injured may take and puniſh them, accord- 
ing to the laws of his own realm and the nature of the crime: but if 
they ſhall get into their own kingdom, their conſervators ſhall be 
bound to deliver them up to the conſervators of the plaintiff, to be 
puniſhed, Or, in caſe they abſcond, the ſovereign ſhall be obliged to 
baniſh them for ever, till th ſubmit to juſtice: and if, after their 
baniſhment, they are taken, the conſervators ſhall be obliged to make 
reſtitution out of the baniſhed man's goods; but, if they are inſuffi- 
cient, he muſt ſuffer in body. Thoſe who conceal, or any how aid, 
any ſuch malefactors, ſhall undergo the ſame puniſhment. 

10. No violation of any of the above articles ſhall warrant an in- 
fraction of the truce; and whoever, in conſequence of ſuch violation, 
ſhall commit hoſtilities, either by making incurſions, beſieging towns, 
taking caſtles, fortreſſes, diſtraining of goods, committing manſlaugh- 

ter, &c. ſhall not only loſe his cauſe, but ſhall be puniſhed, and make 
reſtitution. At the ſame time all enterprizes committed contrary to 


the tenor of this truce, ſhall be reformed by the conſervators, &c. of 


the party offending. 

11. If any perſon, in order to avoid juſtice, ſhall withdraw Ben 
his country, and become a liegeman of the other prince, he ſhall ne- 
vertheleſs be obliged to anſwer for his crime before the conſervators of 
both realms; but if he only ſculks, he ſhall be delivered up to his 
natural prince, to be puniſhed according to his deſerts. 

12. All rebels, deſerters, and malefactors, ſhall be ſurrendered to 
the king whoſe ſubjects they are, his wardens, or deputies, within forty 
days after they are demanded, and no ſafe- conducts ſhall ſcreen them. 
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13. If, during the truce, the ſubjects of either prince aſſiſt the 
enemies of the other, it ſhall be lawful for that prince to ſeize them 
wherever he can. 25 . 0 

14. If any ſubject commits any depredation within the marches or 
dominions of the other monarch, and then returns to his own country, 
the perſon injured may within fix weeks purſue, without letters of 
ſafe- conduct, the malefactor; or he may make his caſe known to one 
of the wardens, or his deputy, who are hereby impowered to grant 

aſſports to ſuch purſuers, for proſecuting their claim before the king, 
2 council, or the conſervators, on the ſide of the party offending, 
they firſt ſwearing that they want a paſſport only for the recovery of 
their right. | of 

15. The ſubjects of either ſovereign ſhall not enter the woods, 
foreſts, warrens, or territories of the other, in order to hunt, fiſh, 
fowl, &c. without liberty from the poſſeſſor; and if any cattle enter 
the fields, &c. of the other, the party injured ſhall not take revenge 
at his own hand, but the treſpaſs ſhall be puniſhed according to law. 

16. For ſecurity of the preſent truce, and during the minority of 
| king James, the grandees, as well as counſellors, ſhall ſwear on the 
| goſpels to obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved, the feveral articles above 
a ' ſpecified. The ſame oath hall be taken by the wardens of both king- 


. doms, and all the gentlemen inhabiting the country between Edin- 
| burgh and Newcaſtle, before the 1ſt of May; before which day 
this truce ſhall be publickly proclaimed. : 

| The conſervators of the truce, on the part of England, Were the 

| | king's uncle, Humphry duke of Glouceſter, John duke of Norfolk, 

Richard earl of Saliſbury, Henry earl of Northumberland, and Ralph 

earl of Weſtmorland, &c. &c. | —_ 

Archibald duke of Touraine and earl of Douglas, the earls of An- 

gus, Crawfurd, and Anandale, the lords Gordon, Dirleton, Somer- 

ville, Carlavarock, Montgomery, Creichton, and Hales, fir Archibald 

Douglas, ſheriff of Teviotdale, fir Thomas Kirkpatrick, fir Walter 

Scot, with all the admirals and wardens, were the Scotiſh conſerva- 

tors, and all theſe had full powers to rectify all violations of the truce. 

Soon after (April 2) another congreſs was appointed, for fixing not 

only the limits of both kingdoms, but the marches of Berwick and 

| Roxburgh. Sir Robert Ogle and fir John Bertram, were the Engliſh 

Rym. Fœd. commiſſioners; as the lords Gordon and Montgomery took care of the 
wn-x.P-095- intereſt of Scotland. | | 

By this early attention of the miniſtry, the Scots had nothing to fear 

from England; and that kingdom, being then deeply engaged in war 

with France, they might have been the happieſt nation of the three, 

had they known to improve ſo favourable a conjuncture. Their 

ancient league ſo much endeared them to France, that, had commerce 

been then underſtood, they might have engroſſed the whole trade of 

that nation; and while their gentry were learning the art of war at 

their charges, (for many Scots then ſerved againſt the Engliſh in 

France) their merchants and huſbandmen might have enjoyed all the 

fruits of peace, while their old enemies of England (for ſo were they 

then called) firſt loſt all the laurels which they had gained abroad, and 

afterwards went together by the ears, in a calamitous but unavoidable 

competition for no leſs than empire at home. This, I ſay, was a 

bappy conjuncture, had the miniſtry underſtood how to improve it; 

| nor 


- 


held in November that yi 


Levingſtone. Encouraged 


a general council at Edinbur 
have been nearer the cloſe of the year. 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon William, a young man, who poſſeſſed 
all the ambition of his father, without his prudence; for not being 
taken into the adminiſtration, he withdrew from court, and com- 
manded his vaſſals to pay no obedience to either the lord chancellor or 
by this, the ravaging borderers commit in- 
numerable exceſſes. But none were ſo fatally active in their depreda- 


- 
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nor was it of no moment to them, that the ambitious but crafty 
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Douglas ſoon after died. Hume ſays in June 1438; but as Aber- 8 
cromby ſaw a charter in the poſſeſſion of lord Gray, in which his grace vol. i. p. 39. 


gh, it muſt 


tions as thoſe of Anandale and Douglaſdale : theſe nought but the Drummond, 


terror of Douglas could contain within the limits of humanity. 

Inſtead of curbing them, the miniſtry, more ſolicitous for power than 
regardful of the commonweal, diſagree, and iflue contrary proclama- Id. ibid: 
tions, and while both pretend to ſovereign authority, neither is obeyed. 

By this the ſcene of confuſion is enlarged, and not only thoſe of Scot- 


P- 54+ 


land on the ſouth of the Forth are diverſly agitated, but the contagion Boet. fol.360. 


ſpreading to the north, all was diſſonance and flaughter. 
But as the chancellor had the keeping of the king's per 

cromby thinks contrary to law) in the ſtrong 

his party had rather the aſcendant. 


into the hands of lord Levin 


ſon, (Aber- 
caſtle of Edinburgh, ſo 
To throw therefore the balance 
gſtone, and to reſcue her ſon from the 


tutelage of one whom ſhe did not affect, the queen, pretending to 
moderate their differences, lcayes Stirling, her uſual reſidence, and 


goes to Edinburgh. It is not to be ſo 
would defire to ſee her ſon; and Creichton, the du 


ppoſed but, when there, ſhe 
of her artful beha- 


viour, as who would- not have been, gave her full freedom to enter, 
and ſtay in the caſtle for ſeveral days. Her majeſty did not fail to im- 
prove the occaſion: ſhe cajoled the young prince into a blind obedience 
of her will, and the old ſtateſman into a firm belief that the pleaſure 
ſhe took in her ſon's company was the ſole motive of her continuance. 
At laſt ſhe told the chancellor, that ſhe would remain but one night 


longer in the eaſtle, being 


on a pilgrimage to White-kirk in Buchan, to 
had made for the health of the king, who 


commended to his care till her return. 
in that and all other reſpects, wiſhed her a good journey, and left her, 
as he thought, to her devotions and reſt, Thus all eyes, but thoſe of 


a truſty few, being lulled aſleep, the young prince was inſtantly pinn 


the next day to ſet out early in the morning 
rform a vow which ſhe 


perſon ſhe earneſtly re- 
He aſſured her of his fidelity 


up, with caution, among ſome wearing apparel of his mother's in a 
cheſt, conveyed to Leith, and immediately tranſported by water to 


the grave old man. 
Levingſtone, not content with 


niſtration of juſtice. 


Stirling, where he was received by my lord Callendar, and thoſe of his 
party, with no leſs duty than laughter, at their manner of deceiving 


the keeping of the king's ſon, was 


reſolved to deprive his co-rival of all his authority. For 
a council was held at Stirling, on the 13th of March, 1438-9, in Black Adds, 
which it was determined that there ſhould be two ſeſſions yearly, in fol. 25. c. 3. 
which the lord lieutenant, (an authority which the lord Levingſtone 
then enjoyed) and the king's choſen council, ſhould fit for the admi- 


at purpoſe 


Nor 


Leſly, p. 281; 


ed Abercromb: 
vol. ii. p. 322. 
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Nor was that the only method he took to ſap the power of the 


Black Ads, Chancellor. In the fame council it was ordained, that the lieutenant 


+ Wi 


Buchan. lib. 


Aberctomb. 
p-. 322. 


Hume's Hiſt. 
of Douglas, 

vol. i. p. 270. 8 a > 2 
and connived at the outrages of his vaſſals, the miniſtry held a par- 


Black Acts, 
fol. 26. c. 1. 


Ibid. c. 5. 


bid. c. 6. 


ſhould raſe, attack any rebels, or perſgns ſuſpected of rebellion, 
poſſeſſed of caſtles or fortreſſes, and oblige them to find bail for their 
peaceful behaviour, But as Creichton had the authority of the eſtates 
for his government of Edinburgh-caſtle, a royal proclamation was firſt 
iſſued out, commanding him forthwith to ſurrender : the chancellor, 
however,. not thinking proper to comply, was ſoon after blocked up 


by a numerous body of forces. 


The chancellor, doubtful of the event, and willing to try every ex- 
pedient to diſappoint his competitor for power, applies: to Douglas, 


(now likewiſe created duke of Touraine by Charles VII. of France) 


who impolitickly refuſes his aſſiſtance. He could have caſt the 
balance, and might have obtained the government of the whole. 
The governors, who ſaw this ſooner than Douglas, ſurprized at 
their eſcape, immediately clap up an accommodation. The caſtle of 
Edinburgh was ſurrendered, but inftantly reſtored to the chancellor; the 
perſon, however, of the young prince was continued with Levingſtone. 
But as the duke of Touraine ſtill deſpiſed the authority of the court, 


liament, or, as the record calls it, a council general, in the tolbooth 


of Stirling, Auguſt 2, 1440, in which three remarkable ſtatutes were 


made. By the firſt, the freedom of the church was aſſerted, none of 
the three eſtates difſenting; and thoſe who ſhould preſume to moleſt 
churchmen in their perſons or livings, were made liable to all the 
penalties God and their ſovereign lord the king's majeſty (as the ori- 
ginal words it) could inflict. The ſecond ordained juſtice airs to be 


Held twice a year, as had been practiſed of old, on both ſides of the 


Scots ſea, or river of Forth; and the king himſelf was either to be in 


the place where the juſtices were to fit, or at leaſt as near to them as 


his council ſhould think it expedient. The lords of regalities and the 


king's bailiffs were to obſerve this ſtatute. The third a& begins thus : 


The three eſtates have concluded, that our ſovereign lord the king 
ride through all the realm, upon advice of any rebellion, ſlaughter, 
* burning, robbery or theft, and call the ſheriff of the ſhire where 
* ſuch enormities have been committed, that he may know the guilty, 
* and puniſh them accordingly.” And ends with a poſitive order to 
all the barons to aſſiſt him with their lives and fortunes, as often as re- 
quired by the advice of his council. 

The lord keeper, however, ſoon becoming intoxicated with his good 
fortune, began to affect an independent ſway, by which he diſguſted not 
a few of his former friends, and created many new enemies amongſt 
the nobility. But their reſentment, joined to that of the chancellor, 
would not ſo ſoon have produced bad effects, had he not unluckily diſ- 


Boet. ſol. 3 59. Pleaſed the queen mother. She had married fir James Stuart, commonl 


called the black knight of Lorn, a gentleman deſcended from that 


Crawfurd's branch of the Stuarts which is known in Scotland by the title of lord 


Hilt. of the 
Stuarts, p 82, 


83. 


Daraly, and in France by that of D'Aubigny, of no great fortune, 
being only a younger brother of the lord Lorn. But as affection had 
made her honour him with a ſhare of her bed, fo intereſt made her 
with to obtain for him a ſhare in the adminiſtration. What meaſures 
either the queen or her huſband proſecuted to obtain that, are not cer- 
tainly known. Moſt authors, indeed, ſay that the black knight enter- 
a | tained 
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tained a private corteſpondence with Douglas; nor is that improbable; 
But Levingſtone was no ways willing farther to divide his authority, 
and therefore impriſoned the knight himſelf and his brother William, 
either perſuaded of his intimacy with Douglas, or apprehenſive of his 
intereſt with the queen. And her, ſome hiſtorians ſay, he likewiſe com- 
mitted to a narrow apartment in the caſtle of Stirling. This was cer- 
tainly a wrong ſtep, which as it incenſed her to the higheſt degree, fo 
it could not be obliging to the king her ſon, However, after ſome 
months confinement, they were ſet at liberty, by the mediation of the 
chancellor, (who foreſaw his advantage in this impolicy of the keeper) 


and of Seton lord Gordon, who became ſureties for their good behaviour. Leſy, p. 284 


But as the queen was not a woman who triumphed in perſecution, or 
gloried in receiving injuries for favours, ſhe meditated revenge; and 
being yet the miſtreſs of her ſon's affections, determined to recommit 
him to the keeping of the chancellor. For this purpoſe ſhe ſeized 
every opportunity of bewailing to him the preſent ſtate of his court, 
his own confinement under an avaricious and arbitrary governor; and 
hinted, that the, putting himſelf under Crichton was the only remedy. 
This inſinuation had its full force; and whilſt Levingſtone was buſied 
in the publick concerns at Perth, the king ſuffered himſelf to be car- Abercromb: 
ried off by the chancellor, who came with four hundred horſe to the vol. ii. P. 326. 


park of Stirling, where James was hunting. Some of the king's. re- nw. 


tinue would have oppoſed Crichton, which lord Callendar's eldeſt ſon 
very prudently put a ſtop to, both as the enemy were ſuperior in num- 


ber, and as from the little ſurprize which the young king expreſſed on Abercromb. 
the occaſion, he ſuſpected his own concurrence in the ſeizure. p. 326. 


Doubtleſs the crafty chancellor gave him many good words on the 
road, which being backed by the loud acclamations of the citizens of 
Edinburgh, (to which city he was conducted) made him not only eaſy 
but pleaſed with the change. The lord Levingſtone, upon advice of Drummond, 
it, was aſhamed, and ſtunned no leſs than the chancellor had formerly P. 59- 
been. But what could he do, either to gratify his deſire of revenge, 
or to repair the loſs which he had ſuſtained in his reputation and in- 
tereſt ? Thoſe enemies whom his miſconduct had created, or who en- 
vied him his places, would now declare themſelves ; and unſupported 
by the royal preſence, he foreſaw that many of his followers would 
defert him. But though this melancholy picture inceſſantly ob- 
truded itſelf upon his fancy, he did not deſpond ; for hearing that 
Henry Lichton biſhop of Aberdeen, and John Innes biſhop of Murray, 
two prudent and pious prelates, were at Edinburgh, he came there 
with his uſual attendance, and eaſily prevailed on them to uſe their Boer. fol.36t, 
good offices with the chancellor. 35 
Crichton was too ſenſible a man not to know, that though lord 
Callendar was his rival in the adminiſtration, yet neither could well 
ſtand their ground without the aſſiſtance of the other; and therefore 
a reconciliation was ſoon effected in the church of St. Giles. The 
articles were: That both ſhould be continued in the miniſtry; but that Abercromb. 
the chancellor ſhould keep the king, who was indulged in greater P. 327. 
liberties than before. „ 

But the late contentions of the miniſters were fatal to the repoſe of 

the ſtate, which before had been but too much diſturbed. The 
iſlanders had burſt from their barren retreats, and fallen on the leſs 
barren continent, where they burnt, pillaged, and maſſacred with in- 
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p. 328. 
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Abercromby, 
p. 328. 


Drummond, 
P- 60. 


Aber. p. 329. 
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expreſſible cruelty, Old family feuds were eyery where renewed, and 
private revenge became the meafure. of juſtice, No man's property 
was ſafe, and life precarious. This was chiefly notorious in the 
ſouth of Scotland, where the earl of Douglas was conſidered as the 
author of all theſe calamities, although none -durit openly ſay fo. 
Proud of the title of duke of Touraine, powerful in wealth, and 
beſet with flatterers, he almoſt affected ſovereignty, created knjghts 
and counſellors, and, by diſtinguiſhing his vaſſals, imitated the three 
eſtates of parliament. He would often travel with two thouſand horſe, 
ſome of them infamous robbers, murderers, and outlaws ; and ſome- 
times come to court, as if he meant to inſult majeſty. | 

To remedy theſe diſorders, a parliament was appointed by the mi- 


niſters to meet at Edinburgh, to which not only the ordinary mem- 


bers, but even whole counties reſorted. The ſighs of ſuch a number 
of complainants was moving. One would have thought that the 
whole kingdom had been but one city juſt then taken by ſtorm, and, 
after a long fiege, reduced to the laſt extremity of deſpair and famine. 
Scarce had the conquering ſwords of the firſt and third Edwards done 
more miſchief than robbers at home, and the feuds of families and 
clans. | 

Emboldened by this concourſe, the oppreſſed complain againſt Dou- - 
glas and his followers; but he neither appeared himſelf, nor ſent any 
to anſwer for him. A | 

Upon this it was univerſally agreed that Douglas was guilty ; but 
how to proceed againſt ſo powerful a delinquent was the queſtion. 
The parliament in general were for a fair trial, or open force, and 
they were certainly in the right. But the miniſters of ſtate were of a 
different opinion : they were mindful of the revolt of the late carl of 
Match, and miſtruſted that as he had been, ſo would the carl of Douglas 
(whoſe eſtate likewiſe bordered on England) be ſupported from thence 
with men and money,. in caſe the parliament ſhould proceed againſt 
him as a criminal. They therefore determined to remove theſe appre- 
henſions, and at the ſame time rid themſelves of the young carl by 
ſtratagem. Letters were ſent him in their name, inviting him to take 
the place due to his quality in the aſſembly, with aſſurances of ſafety, 
friendſhip, and honour. The bait took, and Douglas ſet out for the 
parliament with his only brother, lord David Douglas, and his fincere 
friend fir Malcolm Fleming of Biggar and Cumbernauld. The chancellor 
meets him ten miles off, and entertains him in his caſtle of Creichton, 
with all the courteſy of an old diſſembler. The earl, tho' magnificently . 
treated, deems every day loſt till he arrived at Edinburgh. The plot now 
began to thicken. The miniſters have many ſecret and nightly meetings: 
the earl's friends doubt their deſign, and adviſe him either not to enter 
the caſtle, where he was invited to wait on the king, or not to take his 
brother along with him: he is angry at their counſel, as by nature not 
prone to ſuſpicion, ot truſting to the proffered friendſhip of the chancel- 
lor; complies with their invitation, and with his brother is royally feaſted 
at the ſame table with the young monarch. The end of the banquet was 
widely different from the beginning. A bull's head (in thoſe days the 
ſignal of inſtant death) was fet down before him. All aghaſt, he leapt 
from the table, and prepared for defence; but the miniſters (for both 
were preſent) had too well concerted their ſcheme to fear any thing from 
reſiſtance. Armed men ſurround him, who, diſregarding the cries of 


the young king, dragged him to the back court, «where he, his bro- 


ther, 
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ther, and fir Malcolm Fleming, were forthwith beheaded; With this 
tragick blow of ſtate, (Which happened on the 24th of November, 
1440) the parliament broke up, leaving grief, terror, and aſtoniſh-. 
ment in the hearts of all, who, though they could not approve of the 
young earl's conduct while alive, yet pitied his illegal execution, and Abercromb. 
curſed the crafty perpetratorss. 5 3 

Such is the account given us of this affair by the generality of Scots Buchan. lib. 
hiſtorians ; but Abercromby is of opinion, that ſome form of juſtice * 280 
muſt have been uſed, as the chancellor, when the Douglaſian faction — 
afterwards prevailed, was never called to an account. To this it ma 
be anſwered, that he was never in their hands; but ſurrendered, on the 
7th of January, 1440-1, the caſtle of Edinburgh, upon terms, as the in- 
ſtrument taken ſome months after this ſhews;-which the proteſtation af- 
terwards taken by Robert Fleming, ſon and heir of fir Malcolm Fleming, 
in which he declares, that as the ſentence pronounced againſt his father 
yas unwarrantable and illegal, ſo ſhould it not be prejudicial to his blood 
and fortune, farther evinces. But the ſtrongeſt argument to prove that 
their death was by ſentence, is (what indeed no hiſtorians have noticed) 
that when the miniſters were afterwards arraigned of miſcondu&, the 
illegality of the Douglas's execution is not mentioned. And yet, had 
the ſentence been publick, it is not to be ſuppoſed that either he or his 
friends would have truſted themſelves in the caſtle. | 

But be that as it will, we muſt remark, before we diſmiſs this article, 
that however well earl William merited death, yet his behaviour fince 
his invitation by the chancellor was ſo different, and his reſolution of 
amendment ſo apparent, that he ought at that time to have been ſpared. 
Beſides, ſuch a violation of the kingly and hoſpitable board, carries 
with it ſo ſhocking an idea to humanity, that nothing but the ſtrongeſt 
neceſſity of ſtate could apologize for it. 2 

This facrifice to kingly authority, rather cemented than leſſened 
the harmony of the ſtate; and the next two years paſſed without any 
memorable diſturbance at home, or tranſaction abroad, except that in 
1442 the truce was prolonged from the 1ſt of May, 1447, to the 1ſt Rym. Fad, 
of May, 1454, With the former exceptions as to Cortwall and Mur- p. 53. 
ray: and james Douglas lord Abercorn, who ſucceeded his nephew in 
that earldom, and who, on account of his peng: was ſirnamed 
the Groſs, was appointed (as the hiſtorian of that houſe, and his monu- Hume, vol. i. 
ment, inform us) ſole guardian of the marches; the limits of which the P. 295: 
miniſters had, in a congreſs held ſome years before, ſettled with Eng- 
land. A proof (ſays Abercromby) that he did not reſent the death of his 
nephews ; and that the miniſtry, though they could not put up with 
= 1 offered the prerogative, entertained no enmity with the houſe 
of Douglas. 83 R 

It would have been no diſadvantage to either, nor indeed to Scotland, 
had earl James lived longer; but dying ſoon after, and being ſucceeded Au. 1443. 
by William, the eldeſt of his ſeven ſons, this pleaſing proſpe& was 
ſoon clouded, | by CTR a 

This young nobleman was diſagreeable to the court, for his conduct 
in reſpect of his marriage with his couſin-german, the lady Beatrix, 
or (as the Fad. tom. xi. p. 3 10, call her) Margaret, counteſs of 
Douglas and Annandale, lady Galloway, ſiſter of the late earl Wil- Abercromb. 
liam, by a diſpenſation from the pope, without conſent. of the king, vol. i. p. 331. 
whoſe ward ſhe was. He indeed knew the miniſtry would never have 2-4 ond, 
conſented that ſo great an acceſſion of fortune, as the fair maid of Gal» © 


4. loway, 


, 


- 
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- loway, for ſo ſhe was named, not leſs for her beauty than the riches | 
| ſhe was poſſeſſed of, ſhould be added to the entailed eſtate, Nor was 
it leſs diſpleaſing to the remoter branches of the family. The earl of 
Angus, and ſir John Douglas of Dalkeith, &c. who, as they had always 
followed the court, ſo they grieved that ſuch a prey Was ſnatched out of 
their hands. The commons alſo regarded him with horror, for having 
Hume, vol. i. conſummated, without waiting for the pope's diſpenſation, on Good- 
P-29% Friday. | | 9 9 
All this he knew; but being inſolent with wealth, and naturally 
ambitious and vindictive, he determined to ſupport the houſe of Dou- 
glas in its ancient ſplendour, and revenge the murder of his couſins. 
Open force would have availed him little; the miniſtry were too pow- 
| erful, by their agreement and peace with England. Their authority, 
| however, he attempts to undermine, by procuring, in the remoter 
0 parts of the kingdom, a diſobedience to their decrdes. His houſe be- 
| comes the refuge of malcontents, outlaws, and robbers. , By his pro- 
4 curement, one Gormock, or Gorme, a noted robber of Athol, after 
| Buchan. lib. plundering the neighbourhood of Perth, affaulted the ſheriff of that 


XI. 


j place, fir William Ruthven, as he was carrying an infamous malefac- 
1 | tor to the gallows ; but, with thirty of his followers, he periſhed in the 
l attempt. 


| Not long after, Galbreath killed Robert Semple of Fulwood, gover- 
1 | nor of the lower caſtle of Dunbarton, and fled to the earl of Douglas, 
| Drummond, Who protected him, although he was cited to anſwer to juſtice. 
p- 66. This affair is differently repreſented by Buchanan. Many other mur- 
ö | ders were alſo committed on the inferior fort, which were partly per- 


petrated by the Douglas's, and partly imputed to them by their ene- 
mies. 5 
An. 1444 The king had now arrived at the age of fourteen, when, agreeably 
to cuſtom, he began to name his own officers. - He was tired, no 
Drummond, doubt, with the long and, as he thought, awful tutelage of his rulers, 
Ay nb. x; and determined for the future to govern by himſelf. 
Hame, vol. i. This change at court was not diſpleaſing to Douglas. While Creich- 
p. 304. ton and Levingſtope held the firſt offices of ſtate, his ambition could 
not hope to be gratified; but now that the young James (who, he was 
informed, had not wholly withdrawn his affection from the houſe of 
Douglas) had afſumed the government, he reſolved to alter his con- 
duct, and by every poſſible means endeavour to obtain the good graces 
| of his maſter. For this purpoſe he came ſuddenly to Stirling, and, 
14 upon his knees, confeſſing his faults, is pardoned, appointed of the privy 
Kit | council, and- ſoon after, by his winning deportment, is received into 
the moſt unbounded confidence. By this acceſſion the king had leſs 
Lelly, p. 22;. to fear from any plots, into which the late miniſtry might enter, in 
|| | order to perpetuate themſelves in the adminiſtration. 
4" An. 1445. The two rulers, who ſaw the faction of Douglas daily increaſe, for 
0 William was no leſs liberal than polite, now perceived that the 
Wu court would ſoon be no protection. This determined them to reſign, 
vu Hume, vol. i. and to retire. Levingſtone went to his own eſtate, and Creichton ſhut 
p. 307. Himſelf up in the caſtle of Edinburgh, of which he had been made 
governor in the time of the late king. The field was now open for 
| Douglas; the friends of the late miniſtry are forthwith removed, and 
"% their places ſupplied by his relations and favourites. Three of his 
A | brothers were nobilitated. Archibald married the youngeſt daughter 


of 


1 
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of James Dunbar, carl of Morey and, at his father-in-law's death, 
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Crichton, the chancellor's ſon, who had eſpouſed the eldeſt. Hugh f 


was created earl of Ormond, and John lord of Balveny. But this was 
no revenge to Douglas. Levingſtone and Crichton not only lived, but 


and with their fortunes to recompenſe his followers. They are accuſed 
of mal- adminiſtration, and the king is prevailed upon to ſummon 
them to anſwer before him in council. This, from prudential motives, 
they declined, till he ſhould be of lawful age, at which time they 
declared they would be ready to lay down. their lives and fortunes at 
his majeſty's command; for what honeſt man would come to court, 
when there the captain of thieves bore the principal ſway ? 

This anſwer, which incenſed the king, and eſpecially his favourite, 
produced a parliament, . which met, as moſt authors ſay, at Stirling; 
though Abercromby thinks it was at Perth, where certain it is that one 
was held in the month of July, 1445, in which it was decreed, that 
the king ſhould inherit all the lands and poſſeſſions which his 


father had at his deceaſe, free from all law-ſuits, unto the time of his 


law ful age. Crichton and Levingſtone are declared rebels, and their 
eſtates confiſcated. Sir John Forreſter of Corſtorphin is detached with 


lived in ſplendor: with their lives, then, he reſolved to glut his revenge, | 


Abercromb. 
vol. ii. p. 334. 
ne ood i. 


p. 30%. 


Black Acts, 
fel. 27. 


an armed force to ravage their eſtates, and bring their moveables into 


the king's exchequer. This was performed with the utmoſt rigour; but 


the friends of Levingſtone and Crichton were not idle ſpectators. They, 
in their turn, over-ran the eſtates of the Douglas, ſurpaſſed their foes in 
malignity, and carried off a larger booty, and, amongſt other things, a 
ſtately breed of mares. Exaſperated at this unexpected retaliation, 
Douglas prevailed on the king to beſiege the caſtle. of Edinburgh in 


perſon; and being informed that ſeveral perſons of diſtinction had 


privately aſſiſted the rebels, theſe, he determined to puniſh in the moſt 
exemplary manner. In conſequence of this, James Kennedy, biſhop of St. 


Andrews, a man no leſs eminent for his piety than birth, (being the 


king's couſin- german) was the firſt who felt the effects of his indignation. 
The earl of Crawfurd, and Alexander Ogilvy of Innerquarity, without 


aſſigning any reaſon, induced by Douglas, invaded the biſhop's lands 


in Fife, and plundered his tenants. Kennedy, unable to reſiſt, had 
recourſe to ſpiritual weapons, and excommunicated the earl. Of this 
verbal thunder Crawford made little account; but being killed ſoon 
after, in a diſpute between the Lindſays and Ogilvys, he ſuffered, ſay 
authors, for his contempt of all laws human and divine. The man- 
ner, in brief, was thus: | 


ment in civil or criminal cauſes) had appointed Alexander . Lindſay, 
Crawfurd's eldeſt ſon, their bailiff. But he, with his numerous at- 
tendants, becoming chargeable to the monaſtery, and by his haughty 
demeanour intolerable to thoſe recluſes, they took the truſt ont of his 


Abercromb. 


Rp 5 vol. ii. p. 335. 
The Benedictines of Aberbrothwick (as monks could not ſit in judg- " 


rummond, 


69. 
Lede, p. 286. 


hands, and gave it to Alexander Ogilvy of Innerquarity, guardian of 


John Ogilvy of Airly; to whom, as Leſly inſinuates, that office here- 
ditarily belonged. But Lindſay, encouraged by his father's intereſt 
with Douglas, not only refuſed to yield his poſt, but reſolved to main- 
tain himſelf in it by force of arms. Nor was Ogilvy behind-hand 
with him in prepating to make good bis election. Both applied to 
their friends. The carl of Hunt 2 the cauſe of Ogilvy, and 


the 
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the Hamiltons ſupported Lindſay. As both parties were on the point 
of engaging, the earl of Crawford, hearing the news at Dundee, poſtcd 
to Arbroath ; , and riding between the armies, with n to mediate a 

reconciliation, was killed by an Ogilvy. This accident ſounded. the 
alarm; and a fierce conflict enſued; but victory, not without conſider- 
able loſs, at laſt declared for the Lindſays. Moſt, indeed, were flain 
on the fide of the Ogilvys: Innerquarity himſelf was made a priſoner, 
and ſoon after died of his wounds; but Huntley eſcaped by favour of 
the night, This ' happened on- the 13th, others ſay on the 24th of 
January, 1445 3 that is 1446, a year fatal to many of the belt quality, 
and to moſt of the commonalty in the nation. For now nothing was 
heard of but devaſtations, fkirmiſhes, caſtles.taken and retaken, aſſaſ- 
finations : old feuds broke out, and new ones prevailed. The friends 
of Crichton and Levingſtone every where oppoſed the government; nor 
were the followers of Douglas leſs active. The men of Anandale, 
J favage by habit, and ſupported by authority, did incredible miſchief. 
Abercromb. Jn the midſt of theſe commotions, the queen-mother died in the 
ere) oo caſtle of Dunbar, leaving behind her three fons to her ſecond huſband. 
_ Major, He, ſince his confinement, had never intermeddled in the ſtate; and 
Left * 86. now being deprived of his intereſt with the king, and obnoxious to the 
287. favourite for the freedom of his ſpeeches, he found it expedient to go 
R * F _ abroad, or, as others ſay, was baniſhed by Douglas. At ſea he was 
is a fafe con. taken by Flemiſh pirates, in whoſe country the Black Knight ſoon after 
duct. for one died. John, the eldeſt, was made earl of Athol in 1455z James was 
icht. bn loo Created eart of Buchan in 1469, and Andrew was advanced to the ſee 
foks, one of Murray. © | NE beets | 
12 The ſiege of Edinburgh caſtle having now laſted nine months, the 
the month of beſiegers began to grow tired; terms, ſuch as the late chancellor might 
Nov. 1455, with ſafety and honour comply with, were offered, and accepted. The 
F. % caſtle is ſurrendered, the garriſon allowed to march out with military 
honours; but the lord Crichton, by the mediation of the biſhop of 
St. Andrews, is not only indemnified for what he had done, (which 
was afterwards confirmed by a parliament held at Perth) but his eſtates 
as well as thoſe of his vaſſals are reſtored, he being again taken into 
An. 1447. favour, and appointed chancellor. He however wiſely refrained the 
22 court, and affairs of ſtate, as much as his high office would allow him. 
It fared quite otherwiſe with the Levingſtones. Their ſtrong- holds 
were now all demolifhed, and they every where over-matched in the 
Abercromb. field, For tho' the friends of the chancellor eſcaped, Douglas was de- 
P. 337 termined to have ſome victims. They were therefore forced to come to 
Edinburgh, where, tho' all, who were not devoted to the favourite, 
interceeded for them, Alexander (Leſly calls him James) Levingſtone 
Buchan. lib. Young of Calendar, Robert Levingſtone, late treaſurer, with fir David, 
— g. a gentleman of the ſame family, were beheaded; while the father, 
1 lord Levingſtone, with his two friends, ſir James Dundaſs of Dundaſs, 
and ſir Robert Bruce of Clackmannan, redeemed their lives with their 
eſtates, and were to be confined in the caſtle of Dunbarton during 
leaſure. 1 


An. 1443. The king was now eighteen years of age, and, as he had no bro- 
thers, it was juſtly thought expedient that he ſhould marry. Beſides, 
Margaret his ſiſter, wife to the Dauphin, having lately died without 
iſſue, the Engliſh were now endeavouring to diſſolve the league which 
had ſubſiſted for ſo many centuries between France and Scotland 

SED | ; Theſe 


3 73. 
oet. fol. 366. 


Theſe were good reaſons for haſtening the king's marriage, and for Abercromb. 
with the blood royal of France, in preference to any 5.338. 


his matching 
echer. 


According 
cellor, John biſhop 


4 : 
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of Dankeld, with Nicholas Otterburn, canon of 
Glaſgow and official of St. Andrews, his ambaſſad ors, to - renew the 


old alliance with the moſt illeſtrious Charles, his dear brother and Ibid. 
loving confederate, king of France, and to feek out a wife for him in Drummond, 


that kingdom. 
Theſe 


- Za, % 7 


* 


anne Tours, where the French 


court then was, than Charles appointed an equal namber of his coun- 


ſellors to treat with them: and on the laſt day of December they agreed 


to ratify the old treaty, with this 


explieation: That in caſe either of 
the two monarchs ſhould enter into a truce with En: 


gland, the other Trait. d'entre 


ſhould be expreſly comprehended, and adviſed of it within nine . Ros de 


France & d' 


months; of which if he was willing to accept, the king of England a 8 

was to be informed, to prevent further hoſtilities: but if he rather 358, 366. 

inclined to proſecute the war, the league between France and Scotland 339 
was in all other reſpects to remain inviolable. | 0 


They were leſs ſucceſsful in their ſearch for a conſort: 


France, at 


that time, afforded none fit for James. But there was one of the 
blood royal in Guelders, young, beautiful, and eouragious, ſay hiſto- 
rians, above her ſex : the truth is, this character is due to Mary the 
daughter of Arnold, and, by her mother, (Katherine dutcheſs of 


Cleves) grandehild of John duke of Bu 


rgundy. 


The king of France 


directed the Scots ambaſſadors to her father's court, where the contract Ibid. 


of marriage was ſoon after agreed to. 


Theſe negotiations were carried on too openly to be concealed from 
power, but to no purpoſe, to 
proceeded to hoftilities 


the king of England, who did all in his 


traverſe them ; from intrigues in the cabinet, he 


_—_— 


# vw < 


Drum. p. 72. 


in the field. The truce with Scotland did not, indeed, expire before 


May, 1454; but then every 


thing there invited an invaſion. Feuds 


ſtill prevailed amongſt the nobility; and all; but his vaſſals, inveigbed 
againſt the adminiſtration of Douglas. Beſides, the ſeeds of diſcord 


began to ſhoot up in England, and Henry jud 


ged that a war with 


Scotland would be the readieſt method of deſtroying them in the bud. 
With theſe views, then, the earls of Saliſbury and Northumberland 
paſſed the borders with two different armies. The firſt, who was Ibid. p. 74 
warden of the weſt borders, burnt Dumfries; and the latter (who 


blow up the torch of diſcord, | 
A much greater army being levied in 


Magnus, (Main) Red Beard, of an 


enjoyed the ſame dignity in the eaſt) ſet Dunbar in a blaze. 

Theſe injuries did not paſs long unrevenged. 
Balveny, deftroyed Alnwick with fire, and plundered the whole 
county of Cumberland. Their loſſes being nigh equal, ſerved only to 


John Douglas, lord of 


England, the earl of North- 
umberland was appointed to command it, and under him ſerved one 
ian family, whom the Scots, 
by reaſon of its length, in deriſion nick-named Magnus, Red Mane. 
He was an excellent officer, being by nature valiant, and trained up 
from his youth in the wars of France; and it is ſaid that he odio 
no more for his ſervice to the crown of England, than what he could 
conquer of Scotland. This army croſſing the Solway and Annan, en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of the river Sark. There they were ſoon 


oppoſed 
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bppoſed by Douglas 's brother, the earl of Ormond, Who, with the 
— of the South and Weſt, bad them defiance. Both armies being 


rawn up in order, a battle enſued. The advantage was at firſt on the "y 


ſide of the Engliſh, by the ſuperiority of their archers, till Walter Wallace 


of Craigie, who commanded the right wing of the Scots in 1 to 


Magnus, with a prudent precipitancy, advancing with his long ſpears, 
made a great havock among Magnus's men, and at laſt put themto flight. 
This ignominious ſight ſo incenſed the Engliſh champion, that ruſhing 
raſhly into the midſt of his foes, he was at laſt beaten from his horſe, 
and killed. His death diſcouraging the Engliſh, and adding freſh 


vigour to the Scots, the former, in ſpite of the example of their 


Abereromb. 
vol. ii. p. 340. 
Drummond, 


P. 74» 


Holinſhed, 
p. 390. 


Abercromb. 


Bachan, lib. 


Xl, 


tom. X1. 


p. 229. 


Ib:d. P- 232. 


Ibid. p. 238. 


Ibid. p 247. 


general and his officers, take to their heels. More were killed in the 


flight than in the action; and many were drowned in the Solway frith, 


not only by the weight of their armour, but by the tide, Which had 
raiſed its waters to a conſiderable height. 


- 


On the banks, many Engliſh of diſtinction were taken: of theſe the 
chief were fir John Pennington, who had commanded the Welſh on 


the right, and fir Robert Harrington, with lord Percy, who by ſaving 


his father, ſuffered this honourable misfortune. Beſides Magnus, they 
loſt eleven officers of note, with three thouſand men. The Scots had 
only ſix hundred killed ; but, the death of the gallant Wallace, who, 
being carried home in a litter, died three months after of his wounds, 
made the victory leſs conſiderable. The booty, however, was greater 
than had ever been known in any battle between the two nations. 
Ormond, being thus a conqueror, took a view of the priſoners; 
their chiefs he ſent to the caſtle of Lochmaban, while he himſelf re- 
turned to court, where he was moſt graciouſly received by his young 
maſter, and applauded by all the courtiers. 
When this diſaſter was reported at London, the Englith were more 


irritated than depreſſed; and an army was forthwith levied to re- 


pair it. But the ill ſucceſs of their arms in France, domeſtick 


diſſentions too beginning to riſe, rendered theſe preparations abortive. 


They therefore ſued for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, which the unſet- 
tled ſtate of the Scotiſh affairs, together with [the impatience of the 
king to ſee his bride, made very acceptable to that nation. 'The truce 


was at firſt prolonged by Alexander lord Montgomery, Dr. John 


Methucn, Patrick Cockburn, provoſt of the city and governor of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, and Mr. Patrick Young, dean of Dunkeld, from 
the 10th of Auguſt 1449, to the 2oth of September; and afterwards 
to the 19th of November, by John biſhop of Dunkeld, grand treaſurer, 
Andrew abbot of Melroſs, and Alexander Levingſtone of Callendar, 


grand juſticiary, At laſt, on the 1 5th, it was agreed at Durham, by the 
abbot of Melroſs, now king's confeſſor, Andrew lord Gray, James 


lord Hamilton, Patrick Cockburn, John Methuen, doctor of the canon 
laws, maſter of the rolls and regiſter, and Thomas Cranſtone, Eſq; - 
provoſt of Edinburgh, on the part of Scotland ; and by Robert biſhop 
of Durham, John viſcount Beaumont, conſtable of England, fir Tho- 
mas Stanly, comptroller of the king's houſhold, and Richard Andrews, 
doctor of laws and ſecretary of ſtate, fir James Strangeways, and Dr. 
Dobbys, on the behalf of England, that the truce ſhould be prolonged - 
to no certain term, as before, but only ſo long as either of the kings 
had a mind to keep it ; with this caution, that when either -monarch 
thought fit to recommence hoſtilities, the other ſhould be informed 
| | 7 | FF 
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formed of his deſigns by letters patent, delivered one hundred and 
eighty days before invaſion.” Yet was this truce more univerſal than 
any of the former; for the ſovereigns were not only not to make war 
at home or abroad, but they were not to allow their ſubjects to do 
either: In other reſpects the articles were much the ſame with thoſe 
made in 1438, only no places were excepted. Conſervators of this 

eace were appointed by both nations, and were of the prime nobi- 
Fey. Nor muſt it be forgotten, ſays Abercromby, that Dr. An- Abercromb. - 
drews, king Henry's ſecretary, at this congreſs, entered a proteſt, that vol. il. p.345. 
this treaty ſhould in no ways prejudice his maſter's right and title to 
the homage of the king of Scotland, and his direct ſuperiority of the 
land of that kingdom. But this is a miſtake ; that was done Sep- 
tember 17, at Durham, 1449. It is however true, that Dr. Methuen, Rymer'sFed. 
the lord regiſter, promiſed, (by way of inſtrüument) on the 14th of 5237. 
November, that the garriſons and inhabitants of Berwick and Rox- 
burgh, which were ſtill poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ſhould remain un- 
moleſted during the truce, and be allowed a ſufficient quantity of graſs, 
hay, fewel, out of the neighbouring paſturages, &c. that the batable or Ibid. p. 244, 
threaplands, in the weſt marches, ſhould be uſed indifferently by both 45. 
nations, without infringing the Scots King's right to them. The like 
promiſe was made by Dr. Andrews, in the name of his maſter, with 
reſpect to the ſame lands. 3 
Though this was not ratified by the king of England till the 29th Ibid. p. 268, 
of April, 1450, nor by the Scotiſh monarch till the'gth of June fol- 89. | 
lowing at Stirling, it produced this good effect in the mean time, that Ibid. p. 271. 
the queen's paſſage to Scotland was not obſtructed. Mary arrived ſafe, 
with a moſt numerous and noble retinue of 'princes, prelates, noble- | 
men, &c. among whom were the biſhops of Liege and Cambray, the Bet. fol. 366. 
princes of Raveſtein and Bergen, the earl of Naſſau, &c. She was Aber. p. 343. 
married and crowned queen at Holyrood-houſe July 1449. 
She was a welcome gueſt to all but the Douglaſes. They, notwith- 
ſtanding their ſucceſſes in the war with England, could not forbear to 
look with invidious eyes on the return of the lord Crichton, and 
the favours of late ſhewn 'to their- ancient foe Levingſtone, created 
ſome time ago juſticiary of the realm. As the chancellor had diſcharged 
his embaſſy with ſo much applauſe, and brought home a young queen, 
whoſe favour and eſteem he had had time to ingroſs, the lord lieutenant 
(for ſo Douglas is called in the Scotiſh acts of parliament) ſoon ſfaw 
that his intereſt was on the decline; and being no more able to 
bear with an equal in authority, than other men do with rivals in love, Hume, vol. i. 
he retired from court, and laid down his commiſſion. Indeed the king P. 333: 
was now on the verge of twenty-one, and there was leſs occaſion for Abereromby, 
any in that too much exalted ſtation. vol. it. p. 345- 
Douglas was no ſooner at his country ſeat, than he began to ſhew 
that he meant to be independent, at leaſt at home. He did yet more; 
for he preſumed to revenge infuries and puniſh offences, as if he had 
been ſolely veſted with ſupreme authority. Of this, his conduct in the 
affair of his friend and vaſſal Auchinleck of Auchinleck, was a noto- 
rious proof, Richard Colvil of Ochiltree, having received many inju- 
ries from this man, and, after many complaints, getting no redreſs, 
fought Auchinleck, killed him, and ſome of his followers. Dou- 
glas was ſo heinouſly offended with this, that he took a ſolemn 
oath never to cat, drink, or reſt, till he had revenged his friend's 
| R ee een death 
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| death by that of Colvil. Neither were his threatnings in vain; for in- 
ſtantly taking horſe, and accompanied with a ſufficient force, he at- 

Buchan, lib. tacked, took, plundered the (caſtle of Ochiltree, and put Colvil to 

21. death, with all thoſe who were able to bear arms in it. 

This was to act the monarch with a vengeance; but ſo very great 
was Douglas's power, that though the king was highly incenſed, and 
all but the carl's flattering dependents loudly blamed him, yet was not 
James able to puniſh him. He did, however, what was in his power 
to prevent the like incroachments upon the rights of ſovereigns for the 
future; for in a parliament held at Edinburgh in January, the year 
following, viz. 1449-50, ſeveral excellent ſtatutes - were enacted. 

Black As, By one of theſe, the king's peace was declared to be a ſufficient pro- 

fol. 28. c. 13 tection for life and fortune to all men; ſo that henceforth no body 

ſhould need to take ſecurity from any other, which it ſeems had till that 
7 time been generally practiſed. It was then alſo ordained, that offenders 
thould be puniſhed by the king and his officers, his majeſty creating ſuch 
as could well put the law in execution. In this parliament too, the na- 

Idid. fol. zo, ture and different kinds of treaſon againſt the king's perſon or his majeſty 

iz (as it is worded) is more particularly enumerated. . Beſides theſe, ſome 

_ — *9- good laws were made againſt thieves and ſpoilers, againſt ſorners, as they 

are called, and maſterful beggars. Days of truce were ordered to be kept 

Ibid. fol. 29. by the deputies and officers on the borders; and towers and fortreſſes to 

c. 15. be built, according to the old ſtatute. Deprivation of office for a year 

Ibid. fol. 30. and a day, with damages to the party injured, was appointed the puniſh- 

c. 29. ment of officers convicted before the king and council of wilful mal- 

* fol. 29. adminiſtration. When landholders ſold their eſtates, the poor farmers 

2 were to enjoy what remained of their leaſes upon the ſame terms they 

Ibid. c. 17. had them on with the former poſſeſſor. . 

Ibid. fol. 31. Divers laws were alſo enacted againſt the carrying of money out of 

e. 30. the land, and falſe coiners; and againſt thoſe who kept up corn, in 

Ibid. fol. 30. order to inhance the price. Juſtices, chamberlains, coroners, &c. 

c. 23, 24 were ordered to ride the circuits and country with a competent but eaſy 
| Ibid. fol. 29. retinue, to avoid grievance (as the record has it) and murmuring among 

©: 26. the people. And laſtly, not to mention every act, twelve perſons, 

choſen out of the three eſtates, were to be appointed to examine all 
the acts of parliament and general councils made in his father's 
and own time, and to ſelect ſuch as might be fer viceable to the realm, 

Ibid. fol. 30. at the next parliament at Perth. 

— The prerogative, &c. being thus ſecured, Douglas determined to go 
1 to the jubilee at Rome. To this impolitick ſtep, vanity and diſguſt, as well 
if as the conſciouſneſs of having ſhed much innocent blood; may have con- 

| tributed. Having appointed one of his brothers to manage his affairs in 
his abſence, he ſet out with a very numerous and ſplendid retinue of 
noblemen and gentlemen ; and paſſing through Flanders, was received 
bi at Paris with particular marks of diſtinction by Charles VII. who not 
0 only regarded him on account of the league which ſubſiſted between 
44 the two nations, but alfo on account of his anceſtors, whoſe ſervices to 
iN France were yet recent in his memory. Nor was he leſs admired at 
0 Rome, amid that almoſt infinite concourſe of nobility who then flocked 
an to that ſeat of ſuperſtition from every European kingdom, to be preſent 
ih upon that ſolemn ſeaſon of indulgence. But if he triumphed abroad, he 
ty | loſt ground at home. His preſence being no longer a check on thoſe 
A! whom he had injured, ſo many complaints were preferred to the king 
againſt him, his kindred, and 6 that James could no longer refuſe 
| 5 ö doing 
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doing justice. His bailiff or ſteward is ſummoned to appear, with which 
not complying, he is committed to priſon, but ſoon after releaſed, with 
orders to compenſate out of the earl's revenues the loſſes of the injured. 
But William Sinclair, earl of Orkney, who was ſent to Galloway and 
Douglaſdale to ſee that mild ſentence put in execution, by inſtigation of 
the earl of Ormond, tho' his eouſin, and the inſolence of the vaſſals in 
thoſe parts, being baffled, they were declared rebels, and the king marched 
againſt them in perſon. Some of his parties are at firſt diſcomfited. 
This enraged the young monarch, who inſtantly laid fiege to the caſtle Hume, vol. i. 
of Douglas. After a long and vigorous reſiſtance it was taken, and de- ——— 
moliſhed. That of Lochmaban yielded upon terms, and a garrifon p. 27.28. 
was placed in it, to over-awe the neighbouring country. James ſhed rnd Lab 
no blood but that of rebels, and only ſeized upon the eſtates of vol. ii. p. 34% 
the guilty to ſatisfy the loſſes of the oppreſſed. 349» 350. 
The noiſe of this expedition ſoon reached the earl's ears at Rome, 
and turned his triumph into ſorrow. Many of the lords deſerting 
him, he returned to England; where a protection was granted him 
and his yet numerous retinue, viz. fix knights, fourteen gentlemen, Rym. Fed. 
and eighty attendants, by Henry VI. for the ſpace of three years, No- 97: vi. 
vember 12, 1450. This ſtay in England, confidering the mutual enmity © 77" 
of the two nations, ought, one would have thought, to have precipitated 
His ruin. But it proved quite otherwiſe ; for the earl, upon a meſſage | 
ſent by him to the king, imploring forgiveneſs, and promiſing fubmif- Home, vol. i. 
ſion, was not only pardoned, but again admitted into favour, and ap- Bra. p. 70. 
Pointed lieutenant-general (not regent) of the kingdom. Beoet. fol. 32, 
Douglas, thus again afloat in the ſtream of his majeſty's favour, 
was very ſoon after, ſays Abercromby, one of the ambaſſadors April 17. 
ſent to Newcaſtle, to confer with others from England about the 1 
breaches of the late truce. Abercromby conjectures, that he ſecretly 
traverſed this negociation; and indeed the protection for a year, in 
May 1451; granted by the Engliſh king to the earl, his three brothers, gym. Fœd. 
with thirty other knights, and fixty-ſeven attendants, armed or un- tom. xi. p. 
armed, noble or ignoble, on horſe or foot, ſeems to indicate a deſign **+ **5- 
to diſturb the publick tranquillity. A three years peace, however, From Aug. 15, 
was that autumn agreed on, upon the ſame footing as that concluded 45 ½ %s 
at Durham two years before. | | > . vo 
The other ambaſſadors, ſays Abercromby, were John biſhop of 
Dunkeld, John biſhop of Brechin, George earl of Angus, Alexander 
carl of Crawford, William lord Somerville, Alexander lord Mont 
mery, Patrick lord Glammis, Andrew lord Gray, fir John David de 
Morray, and Alexander Nairn of Sandford, Eſq; But they did not 
conclude the treaty ; nor yet thoſe others, the biſhops of Glaſgow and 
Dunkeld, with the carls of Crawford, Angus, Huntley, &c. who had 
a ſafe- conduct of three months to go to Newcaſtle or Carliſle on the 5th 
of July, with one hundred attendants. Thoſe who brought it to a 
period were Thomas biſhop of Galway, Andrew abbot of Melroſs, Rym. Fad. 
treaſurer and confeſſor, Andrew lord Gray, John lord Lindſay of Biris, tom. xi. 
Dr. Methuen, and fir Alexander Hume. They received their com- g. 
' miſſion from king James at Edinburgh on the 4 5 of July, and the 
buſineſs was finiſhed in St. Nicholas's church in Newcaſtle on the 14th 
of Auguft, 1451 ; the biſhops of Durham and Carlifle, the earl of 
Saliſbury, Henry Percy lord de Ponyng, Dr. Andrews, &c.. being am- 
baffadors from Henry. But the day before the indenture (as it is 
| "1 | called) 
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called) was ſigned, the biſhop of Whithern, or Galloway, promiſed, in 
preſence of the Englith- ambaſſadors, that the ſoldiers and inhabitants 
of the towns and caſtles of Roxburgh and Berwick, and the Engliſh 
reſorting thereto, ſhould peaceably enjoy the lands, meadows, &c. of 
the neighbourhood, as freely as ever they had done in former truces': 
as alſo, that the Engliſh ſhould graze,  &c. on the batable or threap- 
lands in the weſt marches, his maſter's title to the ſame being preſerved. 
At the ſame time Nicholas. biſhop of Carliſle promiſed, in preſence of 
the Scots ambaſſadors, that the Engliſh ſhould not occupy the ſaid 
lands, otherwiſe. than they had done in former truces ; - proteſting, 
however, that this ſhould not prejudice the rights of -his maſter. "The 
ſame day, in the veſtry of the ſame church, Dr. Andrews again ſo- 
lemnly proteſted, that nought done in the preſent convention ſhould | 
any how injure the right, title, or claim, which his ſovereign lord the 
king of England and France had, or pretendeth to have, to the ſove- 
reignty, direct dominion, and homage of Scotland. King James rati- 
fied the truce at Perth that ſame month; as probably king Henry did 
the following September. | 1 0 | 
While the king and his council were thus employed in procuring 
ace to Scotland, the earl of Deuglas did all in his power to diſturb 
it : for ſoon after he went privately to the court of England, (although 
it was capital at that time for any Scotſman to paſs the borders, with- 
out leave obtained from the king or his officers) and conferred ſeveral 
days with the nobility of that kingdom, then variouſly diſtreſſed by 
the rebellion in Kent, and the factions of the great. It was pre- 
tended, that he went there to repair the loſſes which he and his vaſſals 
had ſuſtained from the Engliſh borderers in his abſence, and redreſs 
other diſorders committed on the weſt marches. But his enemies ſug- 
geſted, that his errand was to'enter into a private league with England, 
to raiſe commotions in his country, and to change the form of govern- 
ment. But whatever were his motives, this clandeſtine journey gave 
umbrage to his royal maſter. However, as the earl's pernicious ſchemes 
were not yet ripe for execution, he ſaw the neceſſity, in the interim, of 
getting himſelf reinſtated in his majeſty's favour. This, by the inter- 
ceſſion of the queen, and Douglas's ſolemn promiſe of amendment, was 
at laſt effected. He was, however, removed from all his publick em- 
ployments, which were divided between the earl of Orkney and the 
lord chancellor Crichton. Such is the account of this affair given us 
by Drummond; but that elegant hiſtorian ſeems to have committed a 
miſtake. It indeed appears, from the Fœdera, that the earl of Dou- 
glas had a paſſport to come to the Engliſh court, and go in pilgrimage 
to Canterbury ; but then he was attended not only with people of 
his own faction, but with the biſhops of Glaſgow, Murray, and 
Dumblane, and the lords Crichton and Gray, &c. When at Lon- 
don, my lord Crichton diſcovered, (ſays Abercromby) by his ſpies, 
that Douglas was meditating innoyations : of this he gave his maſter 
immediate intelligence. He was inſtantly recalled, and his peace was 
there probably effected as Drummond relates. But Douglas was not of 
a temper tamely to brook this diſgrace : if he was angry with the cour- 
tiers, Crichton was his mortal abhorrence. To him he juſtly imputed 
the diſappointment of his faQtious purpoſes. It was told him too, that 
the chancellor, in conference with the king, had faid, that his majeſty 
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would never reign as a ſovereign, nor his ſubjects obey him, till the 
Douglaſes were rooted out; that wiſe princes permitted houſes to grow 
as men do ſpider- webs, regardleſs of them while ſmall, but when 
offenſively (increaſed, they ſwept them totally away. Him, there- 
fore, the earl determined to diſpatch, either by treachery, or, if 
that failed, by every other method. An opportunity ſoon offered, 
which had like to have proved fatal to the chancellor; for being 
waylaid, by Douglas, nothing but Crichton's bravery (having killed 
the firſt man that aſſaulted him) and the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, Drum. p. 80. 
could have ſnatched him from deſtruction. On his return from Hume, vol. i. 
Crichton-caſtle, whither he was going when ſet upon, and to which B. fl lib. zi. 
he eſcaped, the chancellor had like to have ſurprized Douglas himſelf, Boer. fol. 
who then happened to have but few in his company. 375. 

This diſcord now burſting into open hoſtility, divided the whole 
kingdom into factions. But as that of the chancellor, from his ex- 
perience of affairs, his long and wiſe adminiſtration, and eſpecially 
from the favour of his prince, was moſt numerous, the earl ſought to 
increaſe his by renewing old confederacies, and entering into new. 
To this purpoſe he concluded a league, offenſive and defenſive, againſt 
all mortals, the king not excepted,” with the earls of Crawford and 
Roſs, (then the moſt potent noblemen, next to the Douglaſes) Mur- 
ray, Ormond, the lords Balveny, Hamilton, knight of Cadyow, &c. 
who all ſwore ſolemnly never to deſert one another, during life; that 
injuries done to any of them, ſhould be revenged by all; that no per- 
ſon within or without the realm, who was obnoxious to any one of | 
them, ſhould be ſcreened; and that they ſhould freely ſhed their Drum. p. 81. 


blood, and ſpend their fortunes, in the proſecution of their  ani- 
moſitics. 5 


Buy this bold and powerful confederacy, the earl being for a time 
ſecured from the reſentment of his king and country, became inſo- 
lent beyond ſufferance. The eſtates of all thoſe who refuſed to forfeit 
their loyalty, and engage in his pernicious enterprizes, were, by his no 
leſs imperious vaſſals of Liddiſdale and Annandale, miſerably ravaged. 
William Herris of Terreglis, a faithful nobleman of Galway, in parti- 
cular ſuffered much. He had often complained to the earl, but in 
vain. This at length determined him to repel force by force, and 
revenge himſelf by the like incurſions. Accordingly, with a band of 
his friends, entering Annandale, it was his misfortune to be taken pri- 
ſoner; and being brought to Douglas, he was clapped into irons; and 
though the king promiſed by letter that juſtice ſhould be done on 
him, Douglas hanged him as a common felon. But this was not the 
only action, at this time, by which Douglas flew in the face of ſove- 
reignty: no leſs daring was his behaviour in the execution f 
McClellan, the chief — a powerful clan in Galway, although the Ibid. p. 82. 
king had ſent Patrick lord Gray, M*Clellan's uncle, and a relation of Buch. lib. xi. 
the earl's, to command him to ſend the priſoner to court, that the cauſe 
might be tried there, in due courſe of law. 

It was now univerſally noiſed abroad, that earl Douglas aſpired at 
the regal diadem; and indeed it was high time for the ſovereign to 
exert himſelf, and he did it effectually. Douglas was commanded to 
court, which he refuſing, without aſſurance for himſelf and retinue, 

a ſafe-conduc, under the king's hand and ſeal, in the atnpleſt form, 
was granted. In confidence of this, the earl, with a little army of 


. followers, 


5 37 
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followers, came to Stirling. The king received him graciouſly, and 


it being Shrove-Tueſday, a day always devoted to merriment and fedſt- 


ing, invited him to ſupper. That ended, with the accuſtomed jovialty, 
the king took Douglas aſide into his bed- chamber: there he tecounted, 


from the beginning, the valour and loyalty of his anceſtors, and 
the honours conferred on them by his royal -predeceffors. Then he 


gently. touched upon the many offences always pardoned by him, and 
no ſoonet pardoned than repeated by the earl: adding withal, ithat he 
was yet willing to forgive him, ,provided his lordſhip would once more 


diſſolution of that diſloyal leag 


return to his duty, and, as a ptoof of his repentance, begin with the 
ue which he, a ſubject, had made with 


ſubjects, in defiance of his authority, and in direct oppoſition of the 


Black Acts, 
fol. 6. c. 33, 


law made in his father's time againſt ſuch, confederacies. The 
earl anſwered ſubmiſſively with reſpect to all the points his majeſty 
had infiſted upon, but that concerning the affociation, which, after 
much debate, and ſome hot words, he pofitively refuſed to cancel, 


without common conſent. Upon this the young king, firy by nature, 


Hume, vol. 1. 
352, 353. 


rummond, 
p. 86. 
Buch. lib xi. 
Abercromb. 
vol. ii. p. 354. 
Rym. Fad. 


tom. xi. 


p- 310. 


and jealous of his authority, flew into a paſſion, and with theſe words, 
« Tf thou wilt not break the league, by God, I will,“ he drew his 
dagger, and ſtabbed him to the heart, who, falling at James's feet, 
ſoon breathed out his laſt; though ſome ſay that Patrick Gray, who 
had lately been witneſs of the earl's cruelty to his uncle M*Clellan, 
upon hearing the noiſe, burſt in, ſtruck him into the head with a bill, 
and helped to diſpatch him. This probably happened Feb. 22, 1451-2; 
for earl William is named in a ſafe- conduct of king Henry, dated Jan. 
22, 1452. And in June, Margaret counteſs of Douglas and Annan- 
dale, lady of Galway, conſort of the late Willam, is mentioned as one 
of the pilgrims going to Canterbury along with Beatrix, likewiſe coun- 
teſs of Douglas, &c. | — 
The hiſtorian of the houſe of Douglas inveighs againſt Crichton as 
the contriver of this aſſaſſination; but, as is too uſual with him, he 
aſſigns no reaſons, and indeed none can be urged: on the contrary, it 
would have been a ſoleciſm in politicks, of which the wary chancellor 
could not have been guilty, to kill the earl, and to have ſuffered four 
of his brethren, then in Stirling, to eſcape. All or none of them 
ſhould have been put to death at the ſame time. Nor is it leſs worth 


of obſervation, that James was no ways prepared againſt the reſent- 


ment of the ſurviving brothers, who were at his palace-gates with an 
army of followers. So that this action of the king's cannot, with juſ- 
tice, be conſtrued the reſult of deliberation, but only the effect of ſud- 
den unpremeditated reſentment; and that ſo young a man, of ſo high 
a ſpirit, and placed too in ſo eminent a ſtation, ſhould have been, by 
the contumacy of an ungrateful ſubject, who, for his other crimes, 
merited death, incenſed to the higheſt degree, is, in my humble 
judgment, fo matter of wonder. It is true, he had granted a ſafe- 
conduct; but that does not ſecure thoſe who receive it from the 
puniſhment of crimes committed after its being granted, far leſs from 
the haſty effects of provoked indignation. Thus much may be urged in 
vindication (if any ſuch thing can be vindicated) of the unadviſed 
blow, which James gave to his ſtubborn, inſolent, and ſo often rebel- 
hous ſubject. At the ſame time we muſt declare, that it is an example 


not to be copied by ſovereigns. The laws are alone to execute juſtice ; 


I and 
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and yet, where ſubjects are too powerful: for thoſe laws, ſome ſuch 
bold coups d' stats may ſometimes be neceflary. xx. 
But whatever arguments may be adduced to extenuate this action of 
the king's, it appeared to the Douglaſes in Stirling ſo very enormous, 
(ho were warned of it by a pair of ſpurs between two platters) that 
they would at that inſtant have ſacrificed their ſovereign and his coun- 
ſellors to the manes of their leader, had been provided with neceſ- 
ſaries to force the eaſtle. What they could, they did: they trailed at 
2 horle's tail the ſafe- conduct, and; by the mouth of a cryer, to the 
ſound of all their huriting-horns, declared the king, and thoſe that 
abode with him, perjured, and enemies to goodneſs. Then, after 
having proclaimed their brother James earl, in the room of the deceaſed, 
they agreed to retire to their reſpective habitations ; where having re- Drum. p. 86. 
ctuited their forces, they returned about the end of March, or begin- _ 
ning of April. n 35 f id vol. &. p. 356. 
The king, who was not unapprized of their deſigns, wrote to the 3x65 
towns and chief churchmen an ample account of the affair, and 
warned them againſt fiding with rebels. At Stirling they again dragged 1 
the ſafe- conduct through the ſtreets in the ſame ignominious manner; mongrel ay 
and in the market-place denounced, by the voice of an herald, the king Abercromb. 
himſelf, and all that were with him, perjured covenant-breakers, and ?; 35*- =P 
enemies to mankind: after which plundering the place, they burnt it p. 362. 
to the ground. | SG | 
The king, who was a melancholy ſpectator of this rebellious conflagra- 
tion from the fortreſs of Stirling, was fo far from being able to prevent it, 
that the rebels were preparing to ſtorm the caſtle itſelf, when, by the ap- | 
proach of the well- affected, they were obliged to deſiſt, and divide their Ibid. p. 353. 
fotces. Of the toyaliſts; the earl of Angus and fir John Douglas of Dal- 
keith, were they who exerted themfelves the moſt ; but being of the 
houſe of Douglas, they were moſtly obnoxious to the rebels. Their lands 
and vaſlals they plundered, and at laft laid fiege to the caftle of Dal- 
keith; from which they ſolemnly ſwore never to depart, till they had 
levelled it with the ground. But their vows were ineffectual: the 
ſtrength of the place, and conduct of the governor, Patrick Cockburn, abercromo. 
after conſiderable loſs of men and money, 5 the Douglaſians to — li. p. 3 56. 
deſiſt. Vet the torrent of theſe diſorders riſing higher, laws were ne- ee 
glected; towns, villages, houſes, and highways were afflicted with Drum. p. 89. 
rapine, fire, and fury; and except needy boldneſs, nothing was ſecure. 
Nor in the mean while was the king idle; and yet, although he kept 
the field, was he not able to cope with the more numerous, almoſt, 
deſperate, and every day increaſing rebels. It is even ſaid that he enter- 
tained a deſign of flying into France, if the prudence of his uncle, 
biſhop Kennedy, and uterine brother of the earl of Angus, had not 14d. ibid. 
diverted him. The glory of their defeat was left to Alexander Gor- 
don, earl of Huntley. This nobleman having levied a conſiderable 
body of troops, was met, on his march ſouthward, at Brechin, by 
the earl of Crawford, one of the moſt powerful of the confederated 
lords, at the head of the people of Angus, conducted by ſome French Holinſhed, 
othcers. A battle was fought bravely by both ſides; but at laſt victory p. 275- 
declared for the loyal Gordon. The equity of the cauſe laid .afide, _ 
this happy defeat of Crawford was owing to John Coloſs, or Colace, 
of Bonnymoon. This gentleman, who commanded the left wing of 
the Anguſians, conſiſting of battle-axes, broad ſwords, and long ſpears, 
| In 
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in the heat of the action, and when the loyaliſts were beginning to 

reel, went over with his troops to Huntley, and happily turned the 

ſcale. The reaſon of his revolt was, that the night before the battle, 

when every officer was ſettling his affairs, Coloſs requeſted the earl of 

Crawford, of whom he held his lands-ward, (ſince the next day he 

was reſolved either to conquer or die) to ſign a bond, immediately to 

enter his ſon to his eſtates, in caſe he himſelf fell. This the 

ſuperior refuſing, the vaſſal, out of juſt indignation, When he ſhould 

have charged, deſerted to the enemy. Such greedy thoughts poſſeſſed 

not the mind of Huntley. To the Forbeſſes, Ogilvies, Leſlies, Grants, 

and Irwins, who attended him, he freely gave of his own lands, which 

raiſed their courage to the height. In requital of which, the king 

afterwards beſtowed on him the eſtates of Badenoch, and Lochabar. 

In this conflict many were killed on both fides, and ſome of note. The 

earl of Huntley loſt two brothers, William and Henry: and Crawford 

on Bu loſt one. He himſelf, with fir John Lindſay, another brother, eſcaped 

vol. i. p. 68, to his caſtle of Finneven; where he was heard to ſay, he would be 

2 content to remain ſeven years in hell, to have aſſiſted the king ſo op- 

Aberczomb. portunely as Huntley had done. This battle happened May 18, 14 52, 
vol. in. p. 357. two miles eaſt of Brechin. | 

But if Huntley was reaping laurels in Angus, the earl of Murray 

(a Douglaſian) was ſpreading deſolation in the North, and ſeverely 

avenging the loſſes of Crawford, by every ſpecies of cruelty; on the 


, vaſſals of Huntley and his aſſociates. This obliged him ſpeedily to 
Buchan, lib. return to his own country; whence he not only drove the earl, but 
xi. alſo expelled him out of the county of Murray, which he gave in 


Boet. fol. 374 rey to his followers. 


This double victory fixing the tottering crown on the head of kin 
James, many now daily reſorted to court ; by whoſe advice, but chiefly 
by that of biſhop Kennedy, who, in the beginning of thoſe commo- 
tions, had gallantly abandoned his beloved retreat to ſuccour his de- 
ſerted prince, a parliament was held at Edinburgh. At this the con- 
federated lords being declared publick enemies, were ſummoned to ap- 
pear. But they, inſtead of complying, in the night-time, affixed 
placarts on the church-doors, and other conſpicuous places, ſigned 
with their own hands; in which they not only defarned his majeſty, 
but renounced all allegiance'to him for ever after. INS of 

The winter however coming on, the king was obliged to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of his unpleaſing victory: but early in the ſpring, 1452-3, rebel- 
lion, which had lain torpid for ſome months, began a-new to ſwell with 
ſerpent fury, and again to ſhine in ſcaly armour. Crawford ſpoiled the 
lands and burnt the houſes of thoſe who had deſerted him at Brechin, 
and the Douglaſians, in diſperſed bodies, every where, by fire and 
ſword, revenged themſelves on the more diſtant and leſs guarded poſ- 

ſeſſions of the royaliſts for their laſt year's loſſes in the North. The 

Dru nmord, king too, in this madneſs of mankind, defaced his own kingdom, and 

P- 92: ſeverely puniſhed the rebel Annandians, &c. by the moſt rigorous 
military execution. 

Thus the culture of the lands being every where hindered, the huſ- 
bandmen were obliged to convert their plough- ſhares into weapons of 
offence, and their grannaries being moſtly conſumed by fire, it is not 
to be wondered at, that a famine enſued, and that that ſhould be 
followed by diforders of a very malignant kind. | | 
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Pet the king's affairs now began, almoſt every where, to wear 4 | 
more ſmiling aſpe&: This moved many of ' Douglas's wiſeſt friends 
to ſolicit him to ſave himſelf, his family, and friends, by a timely re- 
pentance. The king, he knew, was of a placable diſpoſition : they 
were now fatally convinced (they urged) that all their united efforts 
could not prevail againſt the crown; they therefore intreated him not Drum. p. 92. 
to reduce them to the diſagreeable neceſſity of ſecuring themſelves; by 
making ſeparate-terms with the government. All their intreaties and 
arguments had no weight with the young, fiery, ambitious, and vin- 
dictive earl. He ſwore he never would fue to the perjured for pardon, 
and would rather ſuffer every extremity than owe the king the leaſt Buch. lib. xi. 
obligation. | 4 k Red, : 3 fs | | 
This declaration; more open than wiſe, let his friends know what 
they had to depend upon. And now the earl of Crawford, who, in par- 
ticular, had been very urgent with Douglas to. ſubmit; wearied out 
with the length of the war, and inwardly ſtung with the injuſtice of 
the cauſe; took his leave of him with tears of affection; and ſoon 
after, as the king was making a progreſs through Angus, caſting him- 
ſelf at his maſter's feet, by the generous interceſſion of biſhop Kenne- 
dy and lord Crichton; he was pardoned by James. Nor had the Scotiſh 
monarch” any reaſon to repent of his lenity to the earl; for he not 
only then followed him with his forces to the remoter parts of the 
kingdom, but in every other reſpect, during the remainder of his too Ibis. . 
ſhort life, acted as became a loyal ſubject and civilized neighbour. 
Nor were theſe the only good effects of Crawford's pardon : the 
chiefs of the union began to drop from their leader; and Douglas 
himſelf, notwithſtanding his boaſts, was fain to have recoutſe to the | 
clemency of his ſovereign. He not only forgave, but ſent him, April Rym. Fad. 
13, 1453, with Richard abbot of Dunfermling, and Robert Liddale tom. i. p.324. 
of Balimire, his firſt ſtandard-bearer, on an embaſly to England. 
This commiſſion he executed with addreſs; for it was agreed at Lon- 
don, on the 23d of May, 1453, with the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, 
Richard earl of Saliſbury, fir Henry Percy of Ponyngs, fir Thomas 
Stanly, and Mr. Andrews, ſecretary, that the truce ſhould be pro- 
longed for four years, and as long after as either of the two monarchs From 21 May 
ſhould think proper, with the ſame reſervations: expreſſed in the two 1453» to 
laſt treaties. The earl of Douglas promiſed for the threaplands in tùhjge 7 
weſt marches, as the earl of Saliſbury did for England. But at this 
time no proteſtation was made, with regard to the king of England's 
ſovereignty over Scotland. King James ratified this truce on the 5th Rym. Fa. 
of July, at Edinburgh. But before that, (the order to the earl of om. xi. 
Saliſbury is of the 17th of June) Malctius earl of Monteith, who had © **” *** 
remained a hoſtage in the caſtle of Pomfret for James I. was exchanged 
for his ſon and heir, Alexander Graham, at the earneſt requeſt of the Ibid. p. 339. 
earl of Douglas and James lord Hamilton. 
But this pardon, and confidence of his maſter, could not lohg con- 
tain the reſtleſs Douglas within the limits of a ſubjeR's duty; for ſoon 
after he roſe in arms againſt his ſovereign ; ſo ſoon, indeed, that the _ 
erality of Scots hiſtorians have confounded the two together. Yet, if 
am not miſtaken, the following affair was the- occafion of his ſecond Abercromb. 
revolt. A few months after the murder of earl William, his mother ol. ii. p-358- 
Beatrix, and his wife Margaret, the fair maid of Galloway, retired to 
England, where they had remained till this year, when Douglas, 
Ss having 
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having made his peace with the king, procured hhnſelf to be ſent am- 

baſſador to the Engliſh court, as above recited; under pretende df ro- 

newing the truce ; but, ih reality, to bring about a marriage between 

kimſelf and Margaret bis ſiſter-in-law. To effect this, he ſtood in 

need of her own conſent; and the pope's diſpenſation. But as the rich 

widow, who relied too implieitly on her intereſted mother-in-law; was 

prevailed upon to promiſe her hand, if his holineſs conſented, he bent 

all his endeavours to obtain that. He ſoon ſaw that he himſelf would 

be his advocate at Rome; but he durſt not avow his intentions, as the 

king of Scotland would have thwarted them, To prevent this, he got 

from king Henry a four years ſafe- conduct, on pretenee of viſiiing the 

Rym. Fœd. Holy Land, at that time a common practice of pious ſuperſtition. 

b. 225, 32. Under colour of this he haſted to Rome, even more magnificently 

#3122” attended than his brother had been, having his brothers the [earls of 

Murray and Ormond, the lord Balveny, lord James Douglas, provoſt 

of Dalkeith, with fix clergymen, &c. in his retinue, But neither 

the ſplendor of his appearance, nor the money he laviſhed away amongſt 

the pope's courtiers, could induce his holineſs to grant a diſpenſation. 

This, however, did not deter him (for he had been educated at the 

Sorbonne, ſays Drummond, and was deſtined for the church) from 

taking his brother's wife to bed, as his lawful wife: but the lady, 

whoſe conſcience: now probably began to be uneaſy, ſoon after repent- 

ing of her bargain, eloped from the ear}, flew-into Scotland, addreſſed 

'if the king, pleaded: compulſion, and ſubmitted- herſelf and fortune 

We intirely to his diſpoſal. Every thing eonſpired to make the young 

nl monarch intereſt himſelf in her behalf; ſhe was amiable, and wept : 

1 ; beſides, it was his intereſt that the too powerful houſe of Douglas 

1 fhould make no more acquiſitions, and the match, had been huddled 

up without his privacy. Accordingly he gave her the lands of Bal. 

7 veny, in lieu of her Galway eſtate, which the earl's friends had for- 

i cibly poſſeſſed themſelves of, and beſtowed her in marriage on his na- 

Wit ' tural brother, the earl of Athol. And this was the cauſe (as Aber- 

14 Abercromb. cromby juſtly afſerts) of the war, both foreign and domeſtick, that 
4 vol. l. P. 359. ſpeedily enſued. | | 

1 | For the ear], who knew how averſe his maſter would -be to the 

match, had, during his refidence in England, artfully ſtrengthened his 

intereſt, by entering into combinations with the king and nobles of that 

realm, deſtructive to the true intereſt of his ſovereign and country. 

Ib. p. 350,360. This obliged the Scots king to hold a parliament at Edinburgh, to 

which the earl of Douglas, his mother, and brothers, (who were with 

him in England) were ſummoned, in order to anſwer to ſuch-crimes: 

as ſhould be laid to their charge. But by this time they had taken 

meaſures for their deferice, and refuſed to obey; upon which they 

were declared rebels, and their lands and goods confiſcated. . To ſup- 


ﬀ port this bold ſtep of the ſovereign, feveral knights (Darly, Hales; 
1 Boyd, Lyle, Loren): were then advanced to the dignity of lords of 
al Boer. fol 377. parliament. Conſtable Hay was created earl of Errol, George Crich- 


ton made earl of Caithneſs, and James Crichton, who had married 
1 | the late carl of Murray's eldeſt daughter, had that carldom conferred 
FW | on him. This William Douglas, at the time of his governing with- 
| | 1 9 aut controul in the minority, had unjuſtly beſtowed ON his brother, 
& i | © Kb fr | who ' 
. 
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who had eſpouſed: the youngeſt; but Crichton, perepiing that he +: "OI 

not poſſeſs it in peace, returned it to the king. | q 

Aker the Geldof tho parliament, the kinginaded Galloway, E. 

which preſumed ſtill to own earl James as its lord. He ſoon reduced 

the whole county to his obedience. From thence. he marched into 

Douglaſdale, which, as it was even a mote tebellious Ae * the. wa 

former, he abandoned to the will of the ſoldierx. - 
From the. ſpoiling of Douglaſdale, the! king : haſied e 55 

corn, a ſtrong fortreſs belonging to the Douglaſes, ſituated clo mid-. 

way between Edinburgh and Stirling. 'Thither he -was ſpeedily fol- abercromb. | 

lowed by a ſuperior army, with the carl of Douglas at the head. of; it. ol. l. p. 360. 
And now, had Douglas er his troops behaved with their wonted: 

alacrity and boldneſs, the conſequence might have proved fatal to the 

king of Scots; but they no ſooner came in fight of the royal ſtandard; 

than a ſudden paleneſs appeared in moſt. of their countenances, and 

they marched more like eriminals going to receive their doom, than 

ſoldiers panting for action and emulous of glory. Whether the ſame 

dejectiou ſeized their leader, or that that appearance in his army, or 

ſome other cauſe, determined him then not to fight, eannot poſitively A 

be decided but, certain it is, he retited, and pitched: his camp not !bid. p 361. 

very diſtant from the king. This retreat, Hane ſays, proved fatal to 

his affairs ; for the following morning nothing was to be ſeen hut the 

bare camp, moſt of the army having ſecretly ſlipt away in the night. 

This deſertion was chiefly owing to fir James Hamilton's. 8 roy Leſly, p. 293. 

over to the kin . The carl's refuſal to fight the preceding 

made hita, with juſtice, deſpair of the, 8 of their arms, Airy hi Drummond, 

he told Douglas hinofelf, before he took bis leave of him... it . 7. 
Although by his means the king obtained a bloodleſs, and theres | 

fore pleaſing — ; yet as lord Hamilton was a moſt enterprizing, 

ſubtle man, and, next to his brothers, had been Douglas's greateſt cn- 

fidant, having been lately ſent to ſolicit the Englich ſuccours, it was [Þid. p. 93. 

politick in James at firſt to confine him in Rofllin-caſtle, belonging to 

the earl of Orkney. But the king ſoon obſerving that was ſin- 

cere in his ations, the loyalty of his father lord Hamilton, (who fat and 

voted in that parliament in which the Douglaſes were declared rebels), At ofParlia- 

with the importance of his late ſervice, doo only procured; him an e cn 

ample pardon, but he became ſo great a favourite, that, if we may 7 

credit Boece and John Major, his reconciled maſter promiſed to give ger. . 

him his eldeſt daughter in marriage. Maj. fol. 12 

Earl James, — deſerted by ar but his own brothers, and a few 

domeſticks, (ſome of whom too, by a well-timed proclamation of the Prmmand, 

king's, granting pardon to all who Ton abandon Douglas, left him) * 7“ 

fled to England. And Abercorn, being now more cloſely beſieged, Buchan. lib. 

after great "ok on both ſides, (for it was well fortified, and bravely. a. 

defended) was taken, the garriſon put to the ſword, and the demo- Boet. fol.377. 

liſhed caſtle was left as a monument of this victory. 

In this low'ebb.of fortune, earl James did not deſiſt from bis dif- 

loyal enterprize ; but early the year following, 1455, entered Scotland 

with an army of | outlaws, felons, bankrupts, and ſuch as lived by Drum. p. 98. 

rapine, both Engliſh and Scots, — Which then held for 

the king, felt the firſt effects of their wild fury: but they were not 

long ſuffered to ravage the land with N Nan — met by the 


king's 
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Abercromb. 


vol. ii. p. 362. which was greatly owin 


Rym, Feed, 
tom. xi. p. 


367. 


Ibid. p. 365. 


Black Acts, 
fol. 34. 
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king's couſin, by his mother Mary, the daughter of Robert earl of 
Angus, they received a total overthrow. In this action, (the ſucceſs of 

15 to the Max wells, Johnſtons, and Scots of the 
borders, the lord Carliſſe and Johnſtone of Johnſtone greatly diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves) many, with the earl of Murray, were ſlain, more 
taken priſoners, and amongſt theſe the earl of Ormond, grievouſly 
wounded, whoſe head ſoon after paid the price of his rebellion, whilſF 
Douglas, with his other brother lord Balveny, with difficulty eſcaped. 
Scots hiſtorians, in general, ſay that the unfortunate earl, after this 
overthrow, wandered to the remoteſt highlands, where he met with 
Donald, earl of Roſs and lord of the Iſles, an old confederate of the 
family. Him, add they, he ſoon prevailed upon to revolt: but it is 
more probable that he went firſt to England; for I find that, on the 
7th of Auguſt; 1455, he obtained from king Henry VI. for good ſer- 
vices to be done, the grant of a yearly penſion of 500 J. till he ſhould 
recover his eſtate, unjuſtly detained from him by the perſon who called 
himſelf king of Scotland; and, in caſe he recovered only the half, he 
was annually to be paid 2 50 J. This is the more furpriſing, as the truce 


with England had yet two years to continue, and as king James had, 


on the 20th of the preceding May, ſent James Kennedy biſhop of St. 
Andrew's, G. Shoreſwode biſhop of Brechin, Andrew Hunter abbot of 
Melroſs, NicholasOtterburn, Andrew Stuart warden of theweſt marches, 
James Levingſtone great chamberlain, Andrew lord Montgomery, lord 

Hamilton, William Craviſton, and Patrick Coekburn, to remonſtrate 
apainſt the protection afforded to the rebels. To ſecure himſelf from 
the effects of this unjuſt combination, king James held a parliament early 
this ſummer at Edinburgh; in which the ſentence of forfeiture former 

given againſt the earl of Douglas, his mother the counteſs Beatrix, Ar- 
chibald earl of Murray, and John lord Balveny, were confirmed. Four 
others were, at the ſame time, forfeited. This done, the parliament 
adjourned to the 4th of Auguſt, when a great many wiſe ſtatutes were 
enacted. | 


It will naturally occur to any one, who attentively confiders the an- 


nals of Scotland, that the inteſtine commotions by which that unhap- 


py kingdom was almoſt always agitated, took their ſource in a great 

meaſure from the poverty of the crown, the generoſity of the prince, 
and from the too great grandeur, wealth, and power of. private fami- 
lies, often hereditarily poſſeſſed of the firſt offices of the ſtate. Theſe 
this parliament knew, and reſolved to remedy; and with that view it 
was ordained, that the whole cuſtoms, which James I. poſſeſſed at his 
death, ſhould be paid to the king, he aſſigning other funds for thoſe 

who had penſions out of them. Theſe, however, would have gone 


but a fmall way in ſupporting the crown, if more ſubſtantial additions 


had not been made: accordingly the lordſhip of Ettrick foreſt, with its 
bounds; the lordſhip of Galway, with all the freedoms, &c. it had at 

that time, together with the caſtles of Crieff and Edinburgh, the lands 
of Ballincriff and Gosford, with the adjacent eſtates belonging to his 
majeſty in the ſheriffdom of Lothian, the caſtle of Stirling, with 


the circumjacent lands belonging to the king, the caſtle of Dun- 


barton, with the lands of Cardroſs, Roſneth, with the penſion of Cad- 
zow, and the penſion of the farm-meal of Kirkpatrick, the whole 
earldom of Fife, with the — Falkland, the earldom of Strathern, 
with the appurtenances, the houſe and lordſhip of Brechin, with the 


ſervice 
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ſervice and ſuperiority.of Cortoquhay, the houſes of Inverneſs and 
Urquhart, with their lordſhips; the lordſhip of Abernethy, the water 


mills of Inverneſs, with the baronies of Urquhart, Glenorquhan, Bo- 
neich, Bonochar, Annach Edderdale, called Ardm » Pechty, 
Brachty, and Strathern, with the appurtenances. To theſe were annexed 
the Red Caſtle, and lordſhip of Roſs. The annexations were in no ſort 
to prejudice the dowry aſſigned the queen dowager by parliament ;| nor 
was the king to diſpoſe of any of them in inheritance or franktenement, 
as it is called, without the conſent of the three eſtates; or if he did; any 
of his ſucceſſors might reclaim them. Then it was provided, that no 
offices, eſpecially that moſt important one of warden of the marches, 

ſhould be hereditary. Their courts were no longer to take cognizance of 

treaſon, nor, in ſhort, of any crime that properly belonged to the juſ- 

tice airs. All regalities the king poſſeſſed, were annexed to the roy- 

alty; and none were hereafter to be given without the approbation 
of parliament. They alſo enacted, that all offices granted in fee and 
heritage, except that of warden of the marches, given by the king to Black Ace. 
his ſon Alexander earl of March and Annandale, ſhould be revoked. ol. 35. c. 47: 
They offered rewards for the detection of coiners : the laws againſt 

ſorners were renewed; and each burgh, according. to its quality, 
was ordered to have eight or twelve perſons upon their ſecret councils. Ibid. c. 50. 
Thoſe who affifted James earl Douglas, lord Balveny, counteſs Bea- | 
trix, or any of their adherents, were to be reputed traitors; and the 

children born abroad of thoſe, and all others forfeited ia this parliament, 

were declared incapable of ſucceſſion. To theſe we mult add, the ray- 

ment appointed for members of parliament : earls were to wear mantles 

of brown granit, open before, and. furred with white lining, which was 
to extend to a hand's breadth without, and down to the ſword- belt, with 
little hoods of the ſame to hang on their ſhoulders. The other lords were 
to be robed in red mantles, open before, and either lined with filk, or 
with an inferior ſort of fur, with hoods of the ſame. While commiſſioners 
from boroughs had cloaks of blue, furred down to the bottom, open on 
the right ſhoulder, with hoods as before, all which they were to appear 

in at parliaments and general councils, on pain of forfeiting 10 J. to the 
king. It was further ordered, that in every town where a parliament 
or council ſhould be held, the magiſtrates ſhould erect three rows of ſeats 
for the commiſſaries to fit on, &c. Theſe laws enacted, the parliament 1bia. fol. 3 
was adjourned to the 12th of October, certain perſons being in the mean © 52. 
time appointed to continue the buſineſs. EIT cf 

They accordingly met at Stirling on the day fixed, when James being 

certainly informed that the king of England had now determined openly 
to eſpouſe the cauſe of Douglas, and with a powerful army invade Scot- 
land, the eſtates, on the 13th of that month, at Stirling, ordained, that fit 
perſons ſhould guard the paſſages between Berwick and Roxburgh, (nei- 
ther of which places the Scots were to ſupply, under pain of treaſap) and 
to watch at certain places and fords of the Tweed, in order to advertiſe Ibid. fol. 36. 
the country on the approach of the enemy, in the following manner : © 3. 
they. who watched at the ford near Hume, were inſtantly to make a 

bail, that is, a fire, which could be obſerved at Hume-caſtle, whither 
they were immediately to repair, and there light a greater, which could 
be ſeen by the neighbouring country. One fire was to ſignify that 
they were coming; two fires together, betakened their actual march; 
and four fires, in the ſame manner, denojed that the enemy was ve 
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powerful, and was to advertiſe all the country from Dunbar to Dal- 
eith, As ſoonias thoſe fires were perceived at Eggerhop-caſtle, the 

ſame were to be lighted there, and then on the edge of Soutra-hill ; 

ſo that all the Lothians, and eſpecially Edinburgh-caſtle, might be 

alarmed; where four fires, in like manner, were to be kindled, to pro- 
pagate the ſignals to Fife, and ſo as that all from Stirling to Dunbar 

might be prepared: fires, for that purpoſe, being alſo placed on North 

Berwick Law, and Dunpenderlaw. And then, continues the record, 

conſidering their far paſſage, (great diſtance) we ſhall, God willing, 

be · as ready as they; the people to the weſtward of Edinburgh being 

commanded to draw to Edinburgh, and from that city eaſt to Had- 

dington. Beſides theſe precautions, detachments, conſiſting of two 

hundred ſpears, and as tnany bows, (to be maintained at the expence 

of the lords barons, &c. of the country, each one's quota being pro- 

portioned to his lands and moveables) were appointed to lie upon the 

eaſt and middle marches, and half that number on the weſt. In 

ſhort, all thoſe gentlemen, whoſe eſtates lay on the borders, were or- 

dered to make their houſes as tenable as could be, and to pick out 
able-bodied men for the ſervice : as alſo to be ready with their horſes _ 

and arms at their principal dwelling-places, to attend their chieftains 

upon the firſt onſet. | 

Black Acts. Beſides, they ordained that no Scotſman ſhould enter England in time 

= 36. c. 55, of war, without permiſſion from the king, his warden, or other 

* officer having authority, on pain of treaſon; and the Engliſh were 

forbidden to enter Scotland without a proper ſafe- conduct. The king 

had power to impriſon, and bring to an aſſize, any perſon ſuſpected of 

treaſon; and death was ſtatuted the puniſhment of thoſe who ſhould pre- 

ſume to rob his priſoner, or any others, in England or at home. While 

no man was to alarm the hoſt wilfully, on pain of treaſon; and theſe 

orders were to be read by every head man, or captain, to his own fol- 

lowers. Nor did the parliament only regard the defence of their coun- 

. try: they ordained, that whenever the king ſhould come to any burgh, 
| Ibid. fol. 35, he ſhould make diligent inquiry after oppreſſors of the lieges, and 

| 


| | 8 a eſpecially of the poor, and to puniſh them as they deſerved. 


The frontiers being thus ſecured againſt inroads from England, a 
ſtorm broke out where it ſeems to have been leaſt expected. Donald 
4 earl of Roſs, a man ſavage by nature, and now incenſed beyond bear- 
7 ing, that by the late act of parliament (which forfeited the eſtate of 

the Douglaſian faction) the lordſhip of Roſs was annexed to the crown, 
probably too compaſſionating the fate of his unhappy friend, and cer- 
tainly encouraged by England, renewed the old pretenſions of his own 
family to independency within his own eſtates; and with an army of 
wild mountaineers and plunderers, like an inundation, over-ran the 
Drummond, Neighbouring territories. Argyle felt the firſt effects of his fury. The 
p. 99. iſle of Arran was taken, the caſtle burnt, and the biſhop of Liſmore 
and the Iſles obliged to fly. Lochabar and Murray were then ſpoiled, 


—_— —= r 


pats nan. the caſtle of Inverneſs ſet on fire, and the town too had met with the 

ſame fate, had not the king's ſucceſſes in the South put a ſtop to his 

{ Boet. fol.377, unparalleled cruelty and ayarice ; for the earl of Angus and fir James 
1 . 9" Hamilton having routed in the Merſe, which they had mercilefly ravaged, 
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0 the troops led by that Henry earl of Northumberland, who was after- 
6 Wards killed in the battle of Cockledge, and by the exiled Douglas, 
Mig . 8 5 determined 
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determined the earl of Roſs to ſue for pardon. This the king gran 
him, probably at the interceſſion of his counteſs, (lord Levingſtone 
daughter) who had lately fled to court, where ſhe was honourably Drum. p. 101. 
received, (the king himſelf having given her in marriage) on pretence _ 
that her life was not ſafe with one of her huſband's barbarity. - But the 
joy of theſe great ſucceſſes was diminiſhed by the death of ſome of the 
well- affected nobility, as the earls of Errol and Caithneſs, and eſpe- 
cially of that experienced and faithful ſtateſman, chancellor Crichton, 
and by the aſſaſſination of John Sandelands of Calder, and Alan Stuart, 
both of good families, and loyal, by one Thornton, who though he Abercromb; 
had followed the court a great while, was yet ſecretly on the fide of . P. 366. 
the diſaffected. He ſoon after ſuffered the reward of his perfidy and 
murder, by an ignominious death. The biſhop of St. Pn AE ſuc- 
ceeded Crichton as chancellor, ſays Drammond ; but I find William 


St, Clare, earl of Orkney, mentioned in 1454, June 8, as enjoying Rymer's Feed, 

that dignity. „ ee 
About this time, 1455, ſays Drummond, the univerſity of Glaſgow N. 

was founded by William Turnbull, biſhop of that ſee. But that muſt 

be a miſtake; for there is a letter of king James's, dated the 12th of 

the kalends of May, 1453, in which that prince not only beſtowed 

great revenues upon it, .but alſo endowed it with conſiderable immuni- ns. 


Hiſtory of 
ties. By the bull granted by Nicholas V. they were impowered to WG waa, 
teach theology, the canon and civil law, and to enjoy all the privileges vol. i. P. 466. 


the univerſity of Bononia poſſeſſed. The year when the pious founder Ibid. p. 465. 
died is uncertain ; but it was probably about the year 1455-6. He 


was in England, under protection, in 1453, probably to viſit the uni- Rym. Fad. 
verſities of that kingdom. | | tom. xi. 


Douglas, who was now in 4 worſe condition than ever, again re- 1 
tired, in 1456, to the court of England, where king Henry received 
him with his wonted favour. His penſion was continued, and the 
funds aſſigned out of which it was to be paid. In thoſe papers the Ibid. p. 38f; 
earl is called by the Engliſh monarch, © Our truſty and well beloved, 
that is, ſubject; and it is certain, from the ſame unqueſtionable autho- 
rity, that he actually became ſuch not only to this king, but to his 
ſucceſſors, Edward IV. and Richard III. to all whom he performed 
ſignal ſervices, though none of them were able to reſtore bim to his 
eſtate or honcurs. In this James, then, the chief family of the Douglaſes, 
which had formerly ſurpaſſed all others in wealth, grandeur, and merit, 
became extinct, after a great number of rebellious but fruitleſs attempts 
to the prejudice of the reigning monarch, and of his fon, who ſuc- Abercromb. 
ceeded him. | | . vol. ii. p. 366. 

The king (having partly looſed, and partly cut aſunder, that gordian 
knot of the league of his nobility) was now maſter of his own affairs, 
and took every wiſe precaution to continue ſo, For that purpoſe he Black Ads, 
appointed a parliament to meet him on the 19th of October, 14 56, at fol. 37, 38, 
Edinburgh, and aſked their advice about the peſtilence with which the 
nation for - ſeveral months had been afflicted, the augmentation of Ledy, p. 286. 
money within the realm, the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the lords 
of the ſeſſion, the holding of fairs and markets, the defence of the 
borders, and what elſe ſeemed conducive either to a ſafe war or 
honourable peace. The eſtates were of opinion; that the borderers 


. 


were now in a condition to defend them, being better provided with 
corn than laſt year, and the enemy worſe, Beſides, a ceſſation of 


hoſtilities 


Black Acte, 
fol. 37, 38. 
2. 


©. © 


Tbid. fol. 38. 
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Ibid, c. 64. 
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hoſtilities had been agreed on till Candlemas for the eaſt and middle 
marches; and, during the winter, thoſe on the weſt were leſs expoſed - 


to depredation, though theſe might alſo be included in the truce, if 
they choſe it, the Engliſh, from the great expences they had lately been 
at, and labours they had ſuſtained, not being in a condition to make 


both a winter and ſummer campaign. Vet, in caſe they ſhould be de- 


ceived in their conjectures, and the borders were attacked by a great 
army, the ſtates judged it expedient that the inland inhabitants ſhould. 
be ready to aſſiſt them; and for that end they commanded all men, 
between ſixteen and ſixty, to have their horſes and armour in good 
order, and to be muſtered (wapping ſhawing) every thirty days: every 
man worth twenty marks (for no poor men were to go out) was to be 
D with a jack and ſplents, a pricked hat, a ſword, a bow, a 

uckler, and a ſhief, if he can get it; but if he cannot, he muſt ſup- 

ly its place with an ax and a target, either of leather or fir, with two 
0k. on the back. Beſides, they thought it convenient that the king 
ſhould requeſt the larger towns to provide great guns, and carriages of 
war, &c. and entertain, at their own expences, proper men for at- 
tending the artillery. 1 

But if by their early precautions, and the unſettled ſtate of the 
Engliſh court, (for the protectorſhip which the duke of Vork had ob- 
tained, in conſequence of the victory of St. Alban's, had been taken 


from him, and he, with the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, whom 


the enterprizing Engliſh queen had in vain endeavoured to enſnare at 
Coventry, had retired from court) the Scots were ſecured from inva- 
ſion, they were, however, no longer in a poſture to retaliate on the 


Engliſh, by reaſon of the plague. The clergy, to whoſe advice this 
affair was left, were of opinion, that no man, who could ſupport - 
himſelf, ſhould be put out of his owh houſe, unleſs he choſe not to 


be immured ; in which caſe he muſt be compelled to leave the town: 
and if any, who had not wherewithal to live upon, were put out of a town, 
the inhabitants were to ſupply him 1n ſome proper place, leſt, by wander- 
ing about, he ſhould infect the country: and in caſe any ſuch ſtole away, 


thoſe who turned him out were to purſue and bring them back to the 


place appointed for their purification. No houſe was to be burnt, unleſs | 


it could be done without injuring thoſe of the neighbourhood. 
And as coin had of late become more than uſually ſcarce, the par- 
liament ordained, that the acts relating to the importation of bullion 


ſhould henceforth be better obſerved: and not only certain foreign 


moneys were made current, but the value of the Scotiſh coin was raiſed, 


and the ſhilling coined into pennies; a real advantage to the poor. 


And if for a time the price was inhanced, they ordained that the war- 
den of the mint ſhould take care of the fineneſs of what they coined, 
which the lords and auditors of the exchequer were carefully to exa- 


mine. 


But as by the plague the regular adminiſtration of juſtice had been 
neglected, ſo now the parliament judged it neceſſary that the lords 


ſhould chuſe ſome uninfected place, and again begin to exerciſe their 


function. Their firſt ſeſſion was to be held at Edinburgh, on the 8th 
of November; and; by the act, it ſeems it was to continue three 
months; but with change of place, if deemed neceſſary. Theſe ! 
(who were to be (worn, in the preſence of the king, impartiall 
adminiſter juſtice) were compoſed of deputies from every order * 
: | f ate. 
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"I For the firſt month, for the clergy, the biſhop of Dunkeld, WET 
the abbots of Paſley and Melroſs: for the barons, the lord Graham, EA 
fir Patrick = lg and the laird of Carnabee : for the commiſſaries 
of, burghs, William Cranſtoun of Edinburgh, Robert Nairn of Stirl- 
ing, ps Robert Mercer of Perth. The ſecond month, for the clergy, 
the biſhop of Brechin, and the abbots of Dunfermling and Lindores : 
far the 45 the lord Abernethy, the laird of Calderwood, and fir 
Robert of Levingſtone: for the burghs, William Bonnas of St. An- 
drew's, David Spalding of Dundee, with Thomas Anderſon of Cou- 
par. The third. month, for the clergy, the biſhop of Murray, the 
abbot of Holyrood- Kouſe, with the AP? of Murray, clerk of the 
regiſter : the ford Lindſay of Byres, the laird of Murthly, and conſtable 
of Dundee, were choſen out of the barons; while John of Mar, John 
of Fife of Aber deen, with John of Aytoun of Hadingtoun, repreſented Black Acts, 
the boroughs. * 1 * 39+ 
The houſe alſo voted the inſtructions ſent to France ſufficient ; but 
what theſe were, is no where mentioned by hiſtorians. They were 
probably calculated for their common ſecurity, or rather for a double 
invaſion of England; for the French had not only expelled the Eng- 
| liſh out of the moſt of their foreign dominions, but even meditated a 
deſcent on England. This they actually attempted next year, 
and the Scotiſh monarch incenſed at a threatning letter, which he had 
received this ſummer from king Henry, or rather from the duke of Rym. Fad. 
Vork, only watched an opportunity of re-entering England. * 
After this king James, by advice of James Kennedy, biſhop of t. P. 383 
Andrew's, and of William St. Clare, earl of Orkney, made a tour, 
fays Drummond, through the different parts of his kingdom, and 
every where extinguiſhed the lurking embers of ſedition. The re- Drum. p. 79. 
luctant and rugged mountaineers, and more ſavage iſlanders, did him 
homage, and paid their taxes ; and by ſeverely chaſtiſing the more pro- 
fligate, he reduced thoſe diſtant parts to ſuch a ſtate of tranquil ſecu- 
rity, that, as another hiſtorian boaſts, the very ruſhes might have Ley, p. 295. 
guarded the cattle. And yet, if we conſider that the plague ſtill con- 
tinued, and that'the ſeaſon was rather too far advanced for a northern 
expedition, it is probable that the king delayed bis er to the fol- 
lowing ſummer. 
Ib!be parliament was right in its conjectures: the borders were ſo ak. 
that next year a Scotiſh army, probably in conſequence of the formera 
ment with France, conducted by the king, entered Northumberland; wad An. 1487. 
by fire and plundering, ſays an Engliſh hiſtorian, (for the Scots writers Compl. Hig. 
are ſilent) did much miſchief to the inhabitants of that county. This of 1 
muſt have been early in the year, becauſe the letters patent granted by . 483. 
James to his ambaſſadors, who were to renew the truce with England, Rym. Feed. 
are dated from Stirling the 2oth of April, 1457. dom. xi. 
Accordingly we find that the plenipotentiaries of both nations met V. 98. 
at Coventry ſoon after, and on the 11th of June agreed to a ceſſation 
of arms, from the 6th of July next to the 6th: of the ſame month, 
1459. The Scots ambaſſadors were Andrew abbot of Melroſs, king's 
confeſſor, Patrick lord Graham, Thomas Vauſe, dean of Glaſgow and 
ſecretary of ſtate, and George Faulau, merchant. They for England 
were John prior of the cathedral of Coventry, Laurence Bothe, keeper ibid. 
; of the privy Y my archdeacon of Richmond, 7 Arundel, king's 
8 E: IS PD, 
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chaplain, and fir Philip Wentworth. Proteſtations were made for the 
batable lands as formerly, E 
Black As, The peace of the nation thus ſecured from without, king James, to 
fol. 39, 40, provide for its internal tranquility, aſſembled a parliament at Edinburgh 
next year; when again ſeveral excellent laws were enacted, moſt of 
1457-8, which merit our attention. The firſt, ſecond, and third regarded the lords 

of ſeſſion, the laſt year's regulation having been found imperfect, they 
were appointed now to ſit the ſpace of forty days, and no longer, thrice 
Ibid. c. 58, in the year, in three different places, Edinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen. 
89, 70. Phe power of theſe lords was, in one ſenſe, very great, there being no 
appeal from them either to the king or parliament; but then it was 
ſhort-lived, ſince their commiſſion expired with the year, the king and 
his council naming other lords to ſit at ſuch times, and in ſuch places, 
as they ſhould appoint, till the meeting of the next parliament. From 
whence it appears, that the lords of ſeſſion were at that time a com- 
mittee of the three eſtates, and that there was a ſort of rotation amongſt 
the nobility, gentry, and burgeſſes, without any expence to the pub- 
lick; and this they might do the more eaſily, ſays the act, becauſe of 
the ſhort time they attended, and in regard that it would not come to 
their turn to ſit again perhaps in ſeven years. This was a conſtitution 
to be commended on many accounts; for, beſides that it obliged all 
perſons of note to qualify themſelves for ſo important a truſt, many 
.corruptions and inconveniencies, otherwiſe unavoidable, were thus 
e The perſons nominated for the Aberdeen ſeſſion were the 
iſhop of Roſs, or Caithneſs, or Murray, the abbot of Dear, dean 
David Bain, and Mr. Walter Idle, for the clergy : the earl of Errol, 
the lords Forbes and Glamis, for the barons: John of Fife, Andrew 
Menzies, and Walter Thompſon of Innerneſs, for the burghs. The 
lords to fit at Perth, October 5, were the biſhop of Dunkeld, the ab- 
Hot of Lindores, and archdean of St. Andrew's, for the clergy ; the 
lord Gray, Patrick of Batray, and Abercromby of Abercromby, choſen 
out of the barons; while Archibald Stewart, Robert Mercer, and 
David Spalding, repreſented the burghs. In the Edinburgh ſeſſion, 
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which was to begin the 13th of Feb. the biſhop of Glaſgow or Gallo- [ 
way, or any other the king ſhould appoint, with the abbot of Holyrood- 0 
houſe, and provoſt of Linclowden, for the clergy: the lords Lindſay * 
Ibid. fol. 39. and Hales repreſented the barons; as William of Cranſtoun, Alexan- f 
c. 68. der Naper; and Robert Nairn, did the burghs. | | . 
By this parliament the affair of the coinage was again taken into 
conſideration; and fit perſons were nominated to attend the king f 
Ibid. fol. 41. Where and when he pleaſed, in order to deliberate about that buſineſs. p 
c. 72. They alſo adviſed the king to order his chancellor, with two of each d 
Ibid. fol. 41. dioceſe, (whoſe names are ſtill upon record) to viſit every hoſpital for 1 
c. 77. the ſick and poor in the kingdom, to ſee that the rules of their ſeveral 2 


foundations were regularly obſerved ; and where theſe ſtatutes could 

14. ibid, not be had, to apply to the king for a remedy. By another act they 

: declared it adviſeable, that no freeholder, whoſe eſtate did not amount 

to 20 l. of yearly revenue, ſhould be conſtrained to come to parlia- 

ment, or general council, unleſs he was a baron, or expreſly called by 

the king's writ, or by an officer in his name. A melancholy proof 

that the court could never be;out-yoted, in any parliamentary bufineſs, 

the king having it in his. power to call as many of the little free- 

Ibid. fol. 43. holders to parliament as he choſe! — wp 
C. 75» | hy þ 
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In the act of 1427, when the politick James firſt ordained that the © 18" 
ſmaller vaſſals of the. crown ſhould be exempted from parliametitary * 
attendance; it Was provided that they ſhould ſend repreſentatiyes. 
This they did not comply with, as the conſtituents were to maintain 
their commiſſioners: but in this act no repreſentatives are mentioned; £1604 
and the prelates and barons, whoſe power too by this means was in- 
creaſed, had an intereſt not to inforce a repreſentation. 

' Beſides. theſe, there were many excellent laws enacted. Thoſe 
relating to agriculture, the ſuppreſſion of luxury, and increaſe of mili- 
tary diſcipline, deſerve particular notice. 

As to the firſt, it was not only provided for by Dj mig A 
man poſſeſſed of a plough and oxen, to ſow a certain quantity 'of 
wheat, peaſe, and beans yearly : but all freeholders, ſpiritual Back Ads, 
and temporal, were charged, when they let their lands, to order their 
tenants to plant woods, . raiſe hedges, and ſow broom. So long ago 1bid. fol. 48. 
did the . of Scotland ſee the intereſts of their country, ans 

ittl aa. aw * 


ſo very | 
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e has yet been done! 7 
The act regarding the ſuppreſſion of luxury begins thus: That ſee- 
ing the realm, in every eſtate, is greatly impoveriſhed by the ſumptu- 
ous apparel. both of men and women, eſpecially in burghs, &c. the 
lords think it important that the following reſtrictions be obſerved : no 
merchants, unleſs aldermen, bailiffs, or of the town-council; © nor 
baron or poor gentleman, not poſſeſſed of 40 J. old extent, ſhall wear 
ſilk or coftly ſcarlet with fur; nor ſhall their wives and daughters be 
dreſſed in either, but in a manner correſponding to their incomes. 
The great nobles, dignifted clergymen and doctors, might indeed uſe 
ſcarlet gowns with rich furring. The common poopie and huſband- 
men were confined to coarſe grey and white cloaths on work-days, and 
on holidays to light blue, green and red, All women were ſtrictiy 
prohibited from coming to church, or market, with their faces covered, Ibid. fol. 51; 
ſo as that they might not be known. This probably regarded the ex- © 75 
communicated. a 
With reſpect to military diſcipline, it was ordained, that as every perſon 
paſt twelve, and not. fifty years old, ſhould ptactiſe ſhooting every Sun- 
day, fo there ſhould be at every pariſh- church a pair of butts and bow- 
marks erected, And for the encouragement of thoſe who came, 
fines levied on non-attendants, were to be diſtributed amongſt them. 
At the ſame time both foot-ball and goff were forbidden. 
Nor were theſe the only important laws of this parliament : the re- 
formation of chambeclains airs, as oppreflive to all, but eſpecially the 
poor, was recommended to the king. A common meaſure was or- 
dained, and proper perſons appointed to inſpect the fineneſs of gold- Ibid. fol. 42. 
ſmiths work. Lords, prelates, barons, and freeholders, were per- 2 
mitted to let their lands in fee- farm. And not only negligent officers, Ibid. fol. 42. 
but thoſe who abuſed the power of regality, were to be puniſhed. fo fl. 4. 
The parliament alſo enacted; that none, from fourteen to ſeventy c. 80. 
years, ſhould be permitted to beg, except ſuch as the magiſtrates in 
boroughs or the ſheriff were perſuaded could not otherwiſe gain a 
livelihood ; and that the king's juſtice ſhould either baniſh or impriſoen 
all gypſies (ſorners), bards, maſtetful beggars, and feigned fools. Ibid. fol. 42. 
The ſheriffs, &. were commanded to turn out all perſons who un- 
juſtly; kept poſſoſſion of any man's eſtate. The ſheriff or bailies of 
thoſe counties where any wolves remained, were impoweted, thrice in 
the year, to raiſe the whole country people for their deſtruction, = 
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rewards were aſſigned to thoſe who ſhould kill one. The law againſt 
burning of moors, after the month of March, was ratified ; and ſeverer 
Black Adds, alties were enjoined for the killing of red fiſh, in prohibited time. 
fol. q5- e. 101. They alſo enacted, that the neſts of wild fowls, as partridge, plover, 
| &c. ſhould be ſacred from deſtruction, and they themſelves inviolate in 
moulting (probably breeding) time; but that birds of tapine; and their 
young, ſhould be deſtroyed by all manner of means, becauſe, as the 
Ibid. c. 94, record has it, their ſlaughter ſhall increaſe the number. of wild fowls 
95. for man's ſuſten tation ene | 
I ſhall only take notice of two or three other ſtatutes, before I con- 
clude the buſineſs of this political parliament. The firſt of theſe. 
reſpected the king, and is the famous act againſt thoſe who either in- 
vented or ſpread falſe {ag of the king to his people; for forfeiture 
of goods, and loſs of life, at the king's pleaſure, were the puniſhment: | 
of conviction. -. Although this was enacted by James firſt, and now 
received the ratification of parliament, it is obvious what legal miſ- 
chiefs an ambitious king or defigning miniſtry might do, in conſe- 
quence of it. . | 1,89: 1.8.40 7 
The next law was of general utility, and forbad the ſubjects to enter 
into leagues and bonds, or the commons to riſe with a deſign to hinder 
the execution of the law, on pain of forfeiting their life and eſtate to 
the king. No inhabitant of a burgh was to engage in man-rent,' or 
Ibid. c. 88. ride in a warlike manner, with any but the king, his officers, or the 
lord of the-burgh. _ e 
As generally important was the laſt, which ordained that none ſhould. 
attend juſtice airs, ſheriffs, or any other ſpiritual or temporal courts, 
but in a ſober manner, nor bring with him more than his uſual do- 
meſticks. All, from the time of their entering the inns, were to lay 
aſide their armour, and every weapon but their knife, the ſheriff pro- 
| tecting any man who is afraid of being attacked. The reaſon of the 
Wi Ibid. c. 75. law for reſtricting the number of mariners, I do not underſtand, unleſs 
465 they dreaded piracy. . 
1 But as laws are of no avail, unleſs they are made publick, the par- 
10 liament thought it expedient that they ſhould command all ſheriffs, 
6 | and commiſſaries of burghs, to wait on the clerk of the regiſter, to 
11 get tranſcripts of the above acts, which they were to proclaim within 
. their different juriſdictions. And, being on the verge of diſſolution, 
1 3 they expreſſed, in a loyal addreſs, their thankfulneſs to God for having 
14 e to bleſs their ſovereign lord with ſuch proſperity, that all 
1 Ibid. c. 102. rebels and breakers of the peace were removed, and no maſterful party 
Wl (as it is worded) ſuffered to live in the realm. And that their preſent 
2 might be the more laſting, they moſt humbly exhorted and 
required his highneſs to cauſe thoſe ſtatutes to be put in execution, that 
God may be pleaſed with him and all his ſubjects, ſpiritual and 
temporal. | hes | Fe 
With this truly patriot rogue the king failed not to comply, and 
the kingdom continued to flouriſh in plenty and peace. To ſecure 
(| which, it was judged expedient that the truce with England ſhould be 
; renewed : for that purpoſe proper powers were granted, under the 
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great ſeal, to Thomas biſhop of Aberdeen, the abbots of Holyrood- 
houſe and Melroſs, William lord Borthwick, fir Robert Levingſtone 


„ of Drumry, and Mr. Nicholas Otterburn, clerk-regiſter, &c. &c. to 
=<pt. 41459 meet at Newcaſtle with the Engliſh ambaſſadors, Theſe were the 
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biſhop of Durham, the doctors Richard Andrews and John Lilleford, 
and the viſcount of Bellemont. And there the league was prolonged 


choſe to recommence hoſtilities. The Scots conſervators were the 
earls of Athol; Roſs, Angus, Huntley and Caithneſs, and the lords 
Sommervil, Maxwel, Montgomery, Annandale, Hales," Gray, the 
ſheriffs of Angus, Roxburgh, and Niddiſdale, Cranſton of Cranſton, 
Johnſtone of Johnſtone, &c; PTL bY Fork * 
This truce is a noble ore that king James had no inclination to 
improve the calamities of his neighbours to his own advantage; for at 
this very time England was all in a flame. The cauſes of this com- 
buſtion were, the loſs of, all France, except the ſingle town of Calais; 
king Henry's ſoft and facile temper, more fit to be governed than to 
govern ; the queen's imperious diſpoſition; the heavy burthen of a 
long and unſucceſsful war ; ſeveral miſmanagements, occaſioned by the 
contending parties at court; with many other finiſtrous circumſtances. 
Theſe raiſed great diſcontents among the people, and encouraged the 
popular, powerful, and deſigning Richard duke of York, the lineal 
deſcendant of the elder branch of the royal family, and now unwa- 
rily reſtored to his blood by Henry VI. to ſet himſelf at the head firſt 
of a faction, and afterwards of an army. With this, under pretence 
of removing the duke of Somerſet, and other bad counſellors, from 
the helm of affairs, he gave battle to and worſted the king at St. 
 Alban's, as has already been mentioned, in 1455. After this a ſeem- 
ing reconciliation. was patched up: - but the war broke out again this 
year, 1459; and the king's (or rather queen's) party received a ſecond 
overthrow at Bloreheath, near Drayton in Shropſhire, although the 
lords ſoon after diſmiſſed their army, and fled. He was yet more 
unfortunate the next year, 1460 for his army was a third time de- 
feated, with greater ſlaughter than before, and himſelf retaken. This 
obliged the queen and duke of Somerſet, with - ſome others of her 
party, to retire, if not into Scotland, as Baker inſinuates, at leaſt” to 
the borders, where ſhe was moſt kindly entertained by the command 
or influence of the Scotiſh monarch. * Nay, if we may believe another 


as that of Lancaſter, from John of Gaunt) in all his tempeſtuous ad- 
verſities. If ſo, he was certainly the moſt generous ptince in the 

world; for Henry, as conſcientious as moſt writers call him, had been 
ſo far from aſſiſting the Scots King on the like occaſions, that he gave 
both men and money to the earl of Douglas, an avowed rebel, and 
who, after he had been foiled in the field, and outlawed by parliament, 
met not only with a ſafe retreat in England, but an honourable 
maintenance; inſomuch that the laſt year, before the truce was re- 
newed, Henry ordered the arrears of his penſion to be punctually 


his great, faithful, and diligent aſſiſtance, and great charges and labour 


80 1 probable 


to the 6th of July 1468 by land, and to the 28th of July by ſea, upon kyn. fad. 
nearly the ſame terms as before: only ſix months was the time allotted tom. xi. | 
for preparation, in caſe either king, at the*expiration of the truce, $44 


Compl. Hift. 
of Engl. vol i. 


Engliſh author, king James was a ſpecial ſupport to king Henry, (by Echard, p: 
reaſon of his affinity with the houſe of © Somerſet, deſcended,” as well 511 


paid; and ſome time after gave him an additional grant of twenty Derem. 19, 
marks a year during life, in conſideration (as the record. words it) of 459. 


in ſuppreſſing the traitors Richard duke of York, che earls of War- Ryn. Fed. 
wick, Sarum, &c. Yet was Douglas afterwards as active againſt as tom. ai. 
he had been hitherto for Henry, 12 royal benefactor. Indeed, it is 


1 offered for this martial, but diſloy 
Boch. Iib xi. thors will ſcarcely admit of it, firice, according to moſt of them, king 
OY fol. 380. James declared himſelf for the duke of Vork, from whom” he was 
xpe& the three northern counties, formerly 


e 
that after having dilmilfed the ambaſſadors of both parties, (for Henty 
equally folicited his aſſiſtance, and with the fame offers) without 
giving. a poſitive anſwer to either, he raiſed an it 
Drummond, divination of poſterity with which of the two he would fide. But I 
a cannot, however, be of this hiſtorian's opinion, becauſe I find, in the 
month of June, 1460, king James ſent the biſhops of Glaſgow and 


Aberdeen, the abbots of Holyrood-houſe, Melroſs, and Dunfermling, 


the lords Levingſtone, Annandale, and Montgomery, with James Ar- 


Rym. Fed. rows and Nicholas Otterburn, ambaſſadors to England, with orders to 
tom. xi. P. confirm and amend the breaches of the trace. The reſult of this 


453+ embaſly probably was, that James ſhould beſiege Roxburgh, which at 


that time was garriſoned by king Henry's enemies. This we know is 
certain, that king James entered upon action by the fiege of that im- 
portant fortreſs,” at the beginning of autumn, though a little too late; 
the unfortunate victory of Northampton, July 9, having again put king 


Henry into the hands of his lords. But his more active part, I mean 


his queen, being till at liberty, made haſte to ſeck thoſe ſaccours from 
Scotland, with which ſhe afterwards ac liſhed her haſband's deli- 


very, and the death of his rival for empire, Richard duke of York. * 


Never had any king a fairer proſpect of enlarging his dominions, 
and of immortalizing his name, by a war, than king james, in this 
lucky conjuncture of affairs. The forces and minds of the Engliſh, 
otherwiſe too powerful, were rent into factions, all which implored 
his ſuccour ; while thoſe of his on ſubjects were perſectly united, 
and well diſpoſed to encounter all difficulties, in order to avenge them- 
ſelves on the Engliſh for the injuries of the Edwards, &c. under the 
auſpices of a wiſe and warlike prince, long ſince become the favourite 
of all hearts. For now all ranks of people endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves by their forwardnelſs to ſerve him, and he was on his march 
, toward England, when a perſon, who pretended to be fent from the 
Bach, lib. xi, POPE, AS legate, with orders, forbad his Englith enterprize, on pain of 


5 5 fol. excommunication. But his career was not long hindered; for the 


the town of Roxburgh at the firſt onſet; and reſolved, by puſhing on 
the ſiege of the eaſtle with the utmoſt alacrity, to revenge the injury 


contend that James aſſiſted the Yorkiſts) came ambaſſadors from the 
duke of York, to thank him for his ready aſſiſtanee; but as king 
Henry was now in his hands, to forbid him to continue the | 


the caſtle, This meſſage was no ways pleaſing to the young warrior, 
Drummond, Who diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors with this ftern determination, That 
5. 106, « blows, and not words, muſt conſtrain him to defiſt from his under- 
S OO OIR” a = 
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probable that Henry, upon allurdrice of aſſiſtance from Ring Jathed, - 
Benin tom his Lewis: at lend ft ir Mes buſt spology ther Cait be 
al, earl of Douglas. Yet Scots:aw- 


army, but left it to the 


fraud being diſcovered, he ſoon re-levied his forces, took and deſtroyed 
practiſed on him by the Italian impoſtor. Thither (fay thoſe who 


ficye of | 
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. * Whilſt he preſſed on the ſiege with alt the vivacity of determined 
and active e Donald carl of Roſs Joined the camp with a 
| band of 8 nag Handers. This nobleman, to wipe out 
the memory of his paſt miſconduct, offered, if the king would 
invade England, always oo march 's ue before the royal army, 
and ſuſtain the firſt onſet: but he was commanded to ſerve near the 
king's perſon, and only ſome of his troops were detached to ptunder the 
enemy's country. About the fame time the earl of Huntley alſo re- Goid. Hit. 
ired to the camp with his followers. But his 5 _— 
before Roxburgh proved as fatal, as it had formerly proſperous vol. is p. 77, 


in the field of Brechin; for the king, who had a 
and who conſidered his arrival as the preſage of victory, would needs 
go in perſon with him to the trenches to animate his troops, who met 
with more refiftance from the garriſon than they expected: he alſo 
wanted to ſee a famous piece of ordnance called the Lyon, and the 
other artillery, diſcharged. But, unfortunately, one of them, being 
| over-loaded, burſt, or blew out a wedge, which falling on the king's 


thigh, killed him, and dangerouſly wounded the earl of Angus, who 


ſtood near. This melancholy accident happened 3 Auguſt, 1460, in the 


of his reign. A reign, by reaſon of his Tong minority, and the barbarity 
of the times, moſt fruitful in events, and very tempeſtuous; but at 


the ſame time, honourable to the king and the majority of the nation: 


2 reign which, in all probability, (had it not been for this accident) 
would have been as glorious, for conqueſt, as that of any of his an- 


uſed it to his glory, 2 13 8 

Nature had been prodigal to him in gifts, which education had ſe- 
dulouſly cultivated. He was ſuppoſed to be prone to anger, and the 
death of Douglas ſeems to warrant his iraſcibility ; and yet, in all his 
other actions, he was ſedate, and; without debating his majeſty, could 
adopt the meaſures of others: Being liberal without prodigality, and 
parſimonious without avarice, he augmented the domains of the crown, 
yet regarded, with a ſerupulous honeſty, the eſtates of his ſubjects. 
He loved parliaments, on often confulted them about the moſt im- 
portant affairs. Brave and merciful he certainly was, yet was his 
courage untainted with raſhneſs, as his clemency was not the reſult of 
irreſolution. Nor was he leſs to be admired in his domeſtick charac- 
ter; for though the times admitted of libertiniſm, yet did he not vio- 
late the marriage-bed, and loved his children. Like the emperors of 
old, he often converſed, and eat with his ſoldiers z yet did not his 

familiarity in the leaſt diminiſh the love and reverence with which they 

regarded hs. ę (C 


be courtiers who were in the trenches, though terrified with the 
death of their beloved ſovereign, covered his body, leſt, if it was 


divulged, the common foldiers ſhould run a 


unavailing complaints; but, riſing above her ſex, exhorted the nobles 
to be of good Courage, and to. puſh on the fiege With vigour ; and 
aſſured them, that the would ſoon bring them à new king. The 
officers, aſhamed to be outdone by a woman in courage, obeyed her 
ſo well, that neither party was ſenſible of the king's loſs. In the 
mean time James, the king's eldeſt ſon, being about ſeven years of 


age, 


ceſtors. The ball was at his foot, and he certainly meant to have 


um away. The queen, who 
came that ſame day to the camp, ſpent not her time in womaniſh and 


great value for him, 78. 


twenty=ninth or thirtieth year of his age, and the twenty-ſecond or third 


: 


: - 
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age, was conducted to the camp, and ſaluted king hy thoſe of the 


three eſtates who were at the ſiege. And it was not lang before the 


Engliſh, quite ſpent with watching and continual ſervice, ſurrendered 
upon terms the garriſon to the young monarch; and the caſtle, that it 
might be the occaſion of no new war, was levelled with the ground. 
8 a © a LITE 
King James II. being ſlain in the camp, and his fon crowned in 
military pomp at Kelſo, where thoſe of the three eſtates who aſſiſted 


at the ſiege, took the uſual oaths of allegiance, Roxburgh-caſtte was | 


ſoon after demoliſhed, as I have already narrated. - | 
The nobility and principal officers returned to Edinburgh, where 
the infant king had gone with his mother a few days after his corona- 
tion. In this city the eſtates were ſoon to fit, in order to ſettle the 
government, and to prevent, if poſſible, during the minority of the 
preſent king, thoſe dreadful calamities which had attended that of his 
father. By this parliament, after long debates, the inſpection of the 
king's education, with the ſole government of the other children, was 
Buch, lib. xii. committed to the queen-mother; while Andrew Stuart lord Annandale, 
Kennedy lord Caſſils, the earl of Orkney, the lord Boyd chancellor, 
the lord Graham, the biſhops of St. Andrew's, Glaſgow, and Dunkeld, 
Boet. fol.382. were appointed guardians to the king, and to reſide over affairs foreign 
and domeſtick. By theſe it was determined, that what remained of the 
year ſhould be ſpent in ſome ſignal action, which might give the 
enemy an opinion of their councils, and at the ſame time ſecure the 
tranquility of the ſtate. For this purpoſe they immediately marched 
an army into the northern counties of England, where they got much 
booty, and demoliſhed many caſtles, from whence. the Engliſh were 


wont to infeſt the Scots borders. The chief of theſe was Werk, a 


Ledy, p. 299. ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated on the banks of the Tweed, and formerly very 
injurious to the Merſd. 125 

This important ſervice performed, the army diſbanded ; only all 

thoſe who either choſe to gain experience in war, or wanted wealth, 


were permitted to offer their arms to the Engliſh queen, who being in - 


thoſe parts, was vigorouſly preparing to reſcue her huſband, retrieve 
Echard, p. the defeat at Northampton, and annul the injurious compact into which 
511, 512. Henry had been forced by the victorious Vorkiſts. N 


For the unfortunate king having, after that battle, fallen into the 


hands of the earls of March and Warwick, had been conducted to 


London; whither his grand rival, the often victorious duke of York, 


Orleans, p. ſoon followed, with a reſolution to throw aſide the maſk, (which, till 


270, 277- now, he had worn) and avowedly lay claim to the crown. 

Hy the parliament which was called for this purpoſe, after long de- 
bates, (for many oppoſed York) it was determined, that Henry, while 
he lived, ſhould indeed bear the name and enſigns of a king; but that 
the powers of government ſhould reſide in the duke, under the title of 

Compl. Hiſt. protector; and hen Henry died, that he and his poſterity ſhould ſuc- 
. 097. ceed to the name as well as the offices of ſovereigntix. 5 
This agreement being extended into nine articles, was ingroſſed, 

Ibid. p. 424. ſigned, ſealed, and ſworn to by the king and duke on All- ſaints day. 
But though by act of parliament it was declared unalterable, the 

protector rightly judged, that, while the active queen and her ſon were 


at liberty, he would never enjoy the ſweets of royalty uninterrupted. 
This induced him to make the ſimple Henry ſend for her and prince 
| ne. rs. Edward, 


2 


. 


> 
7 


carly the following year, in purſuance of his father's quarrel, attacked 
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Edwatd, under the moſt ſolemn affurances of her enjoying her former 
royalty. The queen, however, was not to be gulled; but ſhe knew 
the duke, and abhorred his pretenſions, and now was actually on her 
march, in ſpite of the rigour of the ſeaſon, with eighteen thouſand 
hardy Etigliſh and Scots, commanded by the dukes of Somerſet, 
Exeter, the eatls of Devonſhire and Northumberland, and the lords 
Clifford and Rofs. The protector no ſooner received intelligence of 
this, than leaving the king in the keeping of his truſty friends the 
duke of Norfolk and earl of Warwick, he,, with his fon the earl of 
Rutland, and the earl of Saliſbury, poſted to the north; commanding December 2. 
his other fon the earl of March. to Elo him with all the forces he 
could levy. At Sandal, a caſtle of his near Wakefield in Yorkſhire, 
(where he arrived on Chriftmas eve) upon HIRE. his vaſſals, (who 
amounted to no more than five thouſand) he found himſelf unable in 
the open field to oppoſe the warlike queen. But if it was the duke's 
Intereſt to lie within the walls of Sandal, till his reinforcements ar- 
rived with March, it was the queen's buſineſs immediately to provoke 
an engagement. For this purpoſe (having firſt poſted the earl of 
Wiltſhire and lord Clifford in ambuſh): ſhe and the duke of Somerſet 
went up 'to 'the 'walls of the caſtle with the cther part of her 
army, and braved the duke to battle. The bravado ſucceeded, for 
the fiery Vork, accounting it a diſgtace for him to be pent up in a 
fortreſs; a diſgrace which he had never ſuffered during his long ſer- 
vices in France, and by a woman too, marched down the hill into 
the plain; where the engagement no ſooner began with equal brave 
and ſucceſs, than he was attacked in rear by the ambuſhed lords. This 


turned the fortune of the day; for himſelf, his ſon Rutland, and three . 


thouſand of his followers were killed on the ſpot. = oy 15 


This, though the fourth battle occaſioned by the unhappy compe- 
tition between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, was not the laſt ; 
for Edward earl of March, ſon and heir of the deceafed duke of Vork, es as: 
the earls of Pembroke and Ormond, and gained a complete victory 
at Mortimer-Croſs, near Hereford. But the martial queen ſoon re- 
trieved that loſs by a ſecond victory over the carl of Warwick, &c. on 
Barnard-heath, near St. Alban's. And now no body doubted but the 
conſequences would have been propitious to the royal cauſe for, hav- 
ing reſcued the king, ' ſhe” ſet out for the capitol. Here, however, 
a ſtop was put to her fortunate career by the citizens, who, as they 
had always been fecretly diſaffected to her, perſon, (on account of her 
country) ſo now that the earl of March was at her heels with a 
© Potent* army, conſiderably reinforced by the earl of Warwick, and 
thoſe 'whoſe hid eſcaped from the ſlaughter of St. Alban's, they openly 
ventured to avow it. This made her retreat to the north, impolitickly 


leaving ſome marks; of ſevetity, if not of cruelty, in moſt of the 


counties through which the Haſtened. The heir of Vork, on the 
contrary, did every thing to ingratiate himſelf with the people, and in 
this fucceeded ſo well, that on the ad of March he was with general 
- cofiſent 'chofen king, and the day following he appeared in St. Paul's 
with all the Signs of ſovereignty, where his youth, air, and mien 
(being, as ſome Hiſtorians aſſert, the handſomeſt prince of his time) 


Compl. Hiſt. 


rivet RN which the Londoners, had long enter- Engl. vol. 1. 
| 3D | But 


tained tor his houſe. p- 427, 
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But Edward IV. (for by that name we ſhall henceforth ſtile that 
darling of fortune) was too wile to confide ſupinely on popular ap- 
lauſe ; there was yet a powerful enemy in the field, an old acknow- 
[edged king, an heroic queen, and a hopeful young prince, . their ſon 
and heir. Reſolving therefore to loſe no time, he marched to the 
north, where, on Palm-Sunday, an army of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men encountering in a ſpacious field between Caxton and 
Towton, fought ſo obſtinately, that one day was not ſufficient to de- 
termine it; nor was it leſs bloody than long, for beſides the earls of 
Northumberland, Weſtmoreland,' the lords Beaumont, Dacres, &c. 
thirty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-fix perſons, all (or moſt) 
of one iſland, many near in alliance, and ſome in blood, were left 
dead on the field. At length the fortune of Edward prevailed, and 
king Henry hearing of the event, (for he was not allowed to be at 
the battle) haſtened with his wife and only ſon, and ſeveral nobles 
of his party, firſt to Berwick, where he left the duke of Somerſet, 
who had commanded at Towton, and then to Edinburgh, where af- 
flicted majeſty found an honourable afylum. James Kennedy, biſhop 
of St. Andrew's, was the perſon to whom the royal fugitives were 
moſt indebted on this occaſion : the influence of that worthy and ve- 
nerable prelate rather increaſed with his years. This was moſt lucky 
for his country; by it the fatal diſſentions too frequent among regents 
in a minority were not only prevented, bnt ſome ſolid advantages ob- 
tained for Scotland, at the expence of the enemy. It is true, they 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the depoſed king, in preference to the better 
claim and -parliamentary ſettlement of Edward, Nor in this are the 
| Scottiſh miniſtry to be blamed ; it was not only their intereſt, but the 
point of right was in fact ſo difficult preciſely to be determined, that 
the Engliſh themſelves (who ſhould have known their own conſtitu- 
Abercromb. tion better than ſtrangers) thought they did not greatly violate their 

vol. ii. p.385. conſtitution, when they engaged on either fide, * 

So ſenſible, however, was Henry of the importance of the protec- 
tion now granted him by the regency, and of the noble efforts they 
were meditating for his reſtoration, that to requite them in ſome mea- 
ſure for both, he yielded up to the crown of Scotland the town and 
caſtle of Berwick, which having been uſurped. by Edward III. during 
the minority of David II. his brother-in-law, had remained till now | 
in the hands of the Engliſh. Nay, the two queens (who, by reaſon 
of their deſcent from the blood-royal of France, but more on account 
of the maſculine vigour of their ſouls, entertained for one another an 
affection uncommon for ladies of their exalted ſtation) agreed, with 
the univeaſal approbatisn of both courts, in order the more firmly to 

© unite the intereſts of both royal families, that Edward the titular 
ris al. prince of Wales, and princeſs Mary, (Drummond ſays Margaret) the 

vol. ii. p.385. eldeſt ſiſter of king James, ſhould be joined together in marriage. 
| Theſe things agreed on, the ng Margaret left her huſband 
at his lodgings in the Grey Friers of Edinburgh, (where his inclina- 
tion for ſolitary devotion made him chuſe to reſide) and went with 
her ſon into France, not doubting but that by the mediation of her 
father the king of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem, ſhe ſhould be able 
to procure both men and money. In the mean time, the lords of 
their anc. being deprived of. their eſtates by Edward, returned pri- 

vately to England to ſolicit aſſiſtauce. g 
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This conduct of the Scots regency could not be pleaſing to king 


Fdward: he ſaw a ſtorm gathering in the north, and was reſolved if 


poſſible to prevent its rending from his brows his lately-acquired, and 
therefore more pleaſing diadem. To this purpoſe he applied himſelf 
to the forfeited carl of Douglas, John lord of Balveny his brother, 


and ſome other Scots refugees, to embroil their country. They moſt 
1 vrillingly complied, and did it effectually: for ſoon after their old 


confederate Donald earl of Roſs, forgetting the obligations he owed 
to the father of his minor ſovereign, and more influenced by the 
Douglas's, than flattered by ambition, reſumed his pretenſions to in- 
dependency within the iſles, ſeized on the caſtle of Inverneſs by ſtra- 
tagem, and ſent edits into the neighbouring countries, commanding 
the inhabitants to acknowledge no other maſter, and to pay tribute to 
none but himſelf, denouncing all the calamities of war to all who did 
otherwiſe. Beſides, thoſe who were conſtrained to ſerve him, -his 
army was ſoon increaſed by the wicked from all parts, that he ventured 
from his faſtneſſes, and entered into Athol. The earl of that country, 
the king's uncle, with his counteſs, (formerly counteſs of Douglas) 
Not daring to truſt to the walls of the caſtle of Blair, for defence took 
ſanctuary in a neighbouring church dedicated to St. Bride, whether 
alſo the affrighted multitude had haſtily conveyed their beſt effects. 
But the iſlanders ſhewed no regard to places or perſons ; they fired the 
church, maſſacred ſome of the prieſts, ſeized on the booty, and car- | 
ried the earl and his counteſs to Clagg, at that time a ſtrong fortreſs in 2 p. 383. 
| J, P- 300. 
The miniſtry made all imaginable haſte to check the progreſs, and 
puniſh the ſacrilegious ravages of the barbarous mountaineers, and had 


already levied a ſufficient army ; when a tempeſt that wrecked moſt of 


Donald's fleet, returning upon a ſecond invaſion, the murder of Donald 


by an Iriſh harper in the caſtle of Inverneſs, the enlargement of the 


earl of Athole and his counteſs, reſtoration of the booty, which pre- 
ſents to the enraged St. Bride, by thoſe of the iſlanders who eſcaped; Buch. lib. xii. 


3 
made the royal army at that time of leſs importance. | Lelſly,p. 300. 


But though the ferocious Donald was'dead, the cauſe did not ex- 
pire with him, for John, his eldeſt fon, trod in the footſteps of his 
rebel father, and entered into engagements of as diſloyal a tendency 
with the Engliſh court and the earl of Douglas; for ſoon after, being 08.19,146t. 
then at his caſtle of Ardthonis, he conſtituted, (as if he had been in- 
veſted with ſovereign authority, his couſins Ranald de Inſulis, and 
Duncan arch-dean of the ifles, his ambaſſadors to treat with kin 
Edward, who in like manner appointed the biſhop of Durham, the Feb. 8. 
earl of Worceſter, Robert Botell prior of St. John Jeruſalem, in 
England, (ſancti Joannis Jeruſalem in Anglia) &c. to treat with them; 


and on the 13th of the ſame month they agreed to the following An. 1462. 
moſt remarkable treaty : : | 


That John de Ifle earl of Roſs, Donald Balagh, and John of Iſles, 
ſon and heir-apparent of the ſaid Donald, with all their ſubjects, 
men, people, and inhabitants (for ſo it is worded in the record) 


of the earldom of Roſs and Ifles; ſhould, at Whitſunday next, be- 
come liegemen and ſubjects to king Edward and his heirs ; and ever 


after be ready with all their might and power to ſerve him and heirs 
againſt.the Scots at home or in Ireland, and all other his majeſty's 
enemies. For which ' ſervices to be performed, the Engliſh king 

| | ; BIS iS 1 obliged 
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obliged himſelf to pay the, earl of Roſs one hundred merks ſterling in 

time of peace, and two hundred pound ſterling in time of War; as 

alſo to, Honald Balach ang Rune G in peace, and double 

that ſum in time of war: and laſtly, to Donald's ſon John ten pounds 

in peace, and twenty pound in time of war. It Was further agreed, 

that in caſe the kingdom of Scotland, or the greateſt part of it, 

ſhould he .conquered in conſequence of theſe engagements, that the 

earl of Roſs, Donald Balagh, and their heirs, ſhould have for them- 

ſelves and their heirs, by grant of Edward, all the countries of that 

kingdom beyond the Scotiſh ſea, to be divided equally between them; 

and that the earl of Douglas ſhould be reſtored upon the ſame condi- 

tions, to all his poſſeſſions lying between the Scotiſh ſea and England : 

and in fine, if the two kings of England and Scotland ſhould agree to 

a truce or ceſſation of arms, that their lands, iſlands, &c. ſhould be 

Rym. Fed. comprehended in the fame, The like alen was not only 3 

2 cg. to the exiled Douglas, and all his Scotiſh aſſociates, but his five hun- 
Iod. P. 492 dred pounds penſion was continues. 
4 5% Whilſt king Edward endeavoured by theſe means to weaken the 
| Scots, queen Margaret was as buſy abroad in ſolliciting ſuccours in order 
to ſtrengthen them, and to attempt the reſtoration of her huſband by 

every, afliſtance., Her father was a king only in titles. The duke of 

| Burgundy, (a near ally of the houſe of Lancaſter) though a powerful 


* 


prince, By age, and a paſſionate love of quiet, was become entirely 
unactive. His ſon, indeed, applied to buſineſs, and was politick, but 
at that time was meditating, with the duke of Bretagne, a war againſt 
France. Her couſin, Charles XI. was then her only reſource. It was 
his intereſt to. ſupport her; the more England was divided, the leſs 
had he to apprehend from her arms on the continent, yet in him (for 
at that time he was juſtly apprehenſive of his nobles) ſhe found lit- 
tle. afliſtance ; for though he interdicted all commerce with the 
Vorkiſts, and gave a plenary permiſſion to the followers of the houſe 
of Lancaſter to retire to France, yet ſhe was forced to promiſe to put 
the town and caſtle of Calais into his hands, till the twenty thouſand 

Traitez d en- French livres which he lent her, were repaid, and at laſt was obliged 


. * hy * 7 


rreles Roys 0 fall with only five hundred Frenchmen. With this poor body of 


Ro © | | was 5+ aq. [7 18 aa ; 
d'Angl. p. auxiliaries, howeyer, ſhe landed at Tinmouth; but being obliged by 


* 


370. ſuperior force again to put to ſea, a violent tempeſt drove her and her 
— pee — into . ; he the French, who only made Holy Iſland, 
Ibid. were moſtly deſtroyed by the baſtard Ogle. , =o 2 
4n-14%- Theſe diſaſters, though they flackened the courage of many, no 
"prays daunted, the queen, who füll promiſed hetſelf fucceſs in the 
valour and affection of the Scots: nor was ſhe miſtaken, they raiſed a 
- powerful .army to een her. With this The and Henry entering 
Northumberland, took the caſtles of Alnwick, (of which Monſieur 
Breze, the French commandant, was made governor) and Bamburgh ; 


and entering, the biſhoprick of Durham, ſhe was rejoined by the duke 

of Somerſet and fir. Ralph Percy, although they had lately made their 
peace with King Edward: but as her forces, who wanted "both pay 
and proviſion, were, obliged to plunder the country, (to which they 
were naturally but too prone) this rendered them odious to the 
_.,patives; and this averſion, at laſt, paved the way to the ruin, while 
| = the royal army, now haſtening to meet them, was as remarkable for 
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The queen, apprized of their motions, encamped in a fair plain, 
called Levels, on the banks of the river Dowell, near Hexham. There 
John Nevill lord Montacute, (Montague) who had ſome days before 


killed the brave fir Ralph Percy, (who, diſdaining to fly, was cut to 


pieces, with his regiment) in the night-time attacked them, and, after 

a moſt vigorous reſiſtance, her army was conquered, with the flaugh- _ 

ter ok, two thouſand men. This was the eighth battle fought between Compl. Hit. 

the red and white roſes. | RL. of England, 
The unfortunate king Henry, with his queen, fled again into Scot- opal 

land. They eſcaped ſo narrowly, that one of his pages was taken, 

wearing on his head his helmet, or, as ſome ſay, his cap of ſtate, 

called abacot, garniſhed with two rich crowns, which was preſented Abercromb. 

to king Edward, at his return to York, on the 4th of May. p. 389, 390. 
The queen, with her ſon Edward, in this deſolation of her great- * 

neſs, failed a ſecond time into France; where ſhe had only leiſure, by Compl. Hit. 

long patience, to prepare her mind for future miſery. / r ly: of P 
The victorious Edward, having ſhed on ſcaffolds a torrent of Lan- * 

caſtrian blood, and beſtowed their eſtates on his followers, ſent an 

army, under the earl of Warwick, to take in ſuch places as ſtill held 

for queen Margaret in the North. Among the reſt, Alnwick was 

beſieged, and gallantly defended by Breze, (alias Bruce, or Bryce, 

ſeigneur de Vivonne, formerly mentioned) and the few French he 

had with him. But they were reduced to the laſt extremity, and on 

the very point of ſurrendering at diſcretion, when Douglas earl of 

Angus, warden of the marches, the greateſt ſubject in Scotland at 

that time, intirely devoted to the intereſt of Margaret, (which ſhe 

had purchaſed' by the promiſe of an Engliſh dukedom, and many other yia. Aberc. 

extraordinary immunities) appeared in fight of the place with ten p, 385. _ 

thouſand horſe. Their ſtandards and arms being known to the gal- 1 * 

lant captain, he made a ſally, and, though the Engliſh army conſiſted 

of twenty thouſand men, happily effected a junction with his Scots Abereromb. 

deliverers. | WEN k P. 390. 
And now the affairs of king Henry being quite deſperate, the Scots 

regency, who had otherwiſe much upon their hands, began to enter- An. 1463. 

tain thoughts of an accommodation with the triumphant Edward. 

Accordingly a ſafe- conduct was granted, December 5, to the biſhops 

- of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow, the abbot of Holyrood-houſe, James 

Lindſay, keeper of the privy ſeal, Colin earl of Argyle, James lord 

Levingſtone, James lord Hamilton, Robert lord Boyd, William lord 

Borthwick, and ſir Alexander Boyd, to repair to England to treat of a 

ceſſation of arms. At York, on the th of December, they effected Rym. Fed. 

their commiſſion. The terms were, 1ſt, That the truce ſhould laſt tom. xi. p. 

from the 16th of December to the laſt day of the enſuing October, 323", . 

by land; and from the iſt of February to the laſt of October, by ſea. vol. ii. p. 390. 

2. That James king of Scotland ſhould give no aſſiſtance to“ Henry, 

late calling himſelf king of England, Margaret his wife, Edward his | 

ſon, Henry Stanford late duke of + Somerſet, Thomas late lord Roos, 

Robert late lord Hungerford, fir Ralph Gray, fir Richard Tunſtal, nor 

to any other of the rebels to king Edward. That he ſhould not pro- 


A proof that Henry was not taken immediately after the battle of the Levels, as the Com- 
plete Hiſtory of England, p. 435, aſſerts, | 


I A proof alſo that that Hiltory is wrong in aflerting the immediate beheading of Somerſet; 
after the ſame battle. 1bid, wk 8 8 f r e 
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Ferrer. Ap- nan, aſſert he was returning from thence. Some demur was at firſt 
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te any of them longer, than obliged by ſafe-conducts already 
granted, which were not to be renewed during the truce. 3. That 
king Edward ſhould neither countenance nor protect any traitors to 
king James, and that he ſhould grant no more ſafe-conduRts to any of 
them. 4. That in regard James earl of Douglas was become liege- 
man to king Edward, he, and ſuch Scotſmen as are or may become 
his ſubjects, ſhould enjoy the benefit of the truce. In this article the 
earl of Roſs, &c. were, though unknown to the Scots, comprehended, 
5. That in caſe Henry, his wife, ſon, or any of his adherents, had 
See Indenture Or ſhould become ſubjects of James, that they, in like manner, ſhould 
ſelf in the enjoy the benefit of the truce. But as this laſt article was hardly, or 
Regilter- rather not to be ſuppoſed, it bore very hard upon poor Henry, and 
was probably the reaſon of his paſſing ſoon after in diſguiſe into Lan- 
caſhire, where being betrayed by ſome of his confidants into the hands 
Abercromb. Of fir Edward Talbot's fon, he was hurried to London in a moſt diſ- 
vol. ii. p.391. graceful manner, and there a; 65g in the Tower. | 
| This truce had like to have been of ſhort duration, by an accident 
An. 1464, Which happened the following year. The queen-mother of Scotland, 
who died the year before, had ordered Alexander, her ſecond ſon, to 
be ſent to the court of Gueldre; and with this view a paſſport had 
been obtained from England for Alexander prince of Scotland, and 
Rymer's Fed. two hundred domeſticks, who were to attend him. Notwith- 
TT. ſtanding which, he was taken at ſea the month after, as he was failing 
thither ; though the continuator of Boece, as well as Leſly and Bucha- 
Hag. p 285 made to his releaſe; but the regency beſtiring themſelves in the affair, 
Lelly, p. 302, the prince was ſoon after (with his ſervants and veſſel) honourably diſ- 
= ee" müden. 
dated April Edward, by many popular acts, having become the darling of his 
20, 1461. ſubjects, his alliance began now to be courted by thoſe princes on the - 
continent, who at firſt had been moſt averſe to the houſe of York. In 
imitation of theſe, the Scots miniſtry judged it for the intereſt of the 
country to obtain a more laſting peace with Edward, the Englith Wl - 
monarch. This pacifick diſpoſition in his northern neighbours was 
moſt acceptable to Edward, who had long not only deſired peace, but 
Rym. Ted. was molt ſolicitous to have king James married to an Engliſh lady; 
tom. *i- and on this his ambaſſadors (John earl. of Northumberland, Dr. An- 
IO drews, fir Robert Ogle, fir Thomas Lumly, &c.) were to inſiſt. But 
in this they were not ſo ſucceſsful as in the firſt part of their commiſ- 
| fion ; for the truce was firſt prolonged to the laſt of October, 1479; 
Viz. Dec. 12, and at Newcaſtle, ſoon after, from that day to the laſt of October, 1 519. 
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1008. A ceſſation of hoſtilities longer than it was probable would be obſerved 
Rym. Fed. by two nations ſo warlike, and difinclined to one another. 
"= The proſpe& of ſo long a calm had a malign influence upon the 


minds of ſome aſpiring men in the miniſtry: they durſt not, however, 
own their deſigns. The great and pious James Kennedy, biſhop of 
St. Andrew's, Was yet alive, and, while he lived, no ſelfiſh intrigues 
in the cabinet could embroil the commonweal. Being ſuperior to 
envy, and equal to the higheſt truſt, the other governors with pleaſure 
ſubmitted to him ; who, on his part, diffuſed peace and plenty, juſ- 
tice and mercy, frugality and ſplendor, learning (for he founded the 
college of St. Salvator at St. Andrew's) and piety, through the whole 
of the body politick. The death of ſuch men is at all times a loſs; but 
happening 


n 
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happening in a minority, a nation muſt ſuffer. This the annals of 
Scotland but too amply bear witneſs to; for Kennedy dying May Ferrer. A 


10, 1466, that unhappy realm was ſoon after miſerably rent by inteſ- 5 4 


tine commotions. 54,285 8 
Robert lord Boyd, one of the king's tutors, poſſeſſed an ample for- 
tune in the weſt, had many dependants, and was bleſſed with a hope- 
ful progeny of his own. Beſides, he had a brother, fir Alexander, 
who, being univerſally eſteemed for his brilliant parts, good breeding, 
and knightly proweſs, was preferred by Gilbert Kennedy, his kinſ- 
man, to the honour of teaching the young king the more courtly and 
military exerciſes, then in \faſhion. Thus as the elder had a great 
ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs, fir Alexander, by his nearneſs 
to the king's perſon, gained no ſmall aſcendant over his youthful Te 
inclinations: which he meant to improve to the advantage of his fa- pt 
mily and adherents. | | odd he a 
With this view the courtly fir Alexander failed not to aggravate the - 
ſeverity of the king's other governors and maſters, and infinuated, 
that inſtead of being ſubject to their pedantick authority, he was now 
of an age to govern himſelf. Theſe artful hints could not fail to 
have an effect on the youthful monarch, who, being now freed from 
the awe which the great Kennedy had over him, reſolved to govern 
by himſelf; that is, to transfer the reins of empire into the hands of 
the too indulgent Boyds. n 
To effect this, it was neceſſary that he ſhould be taken out of the 
hands of the lord Kennedy (the biſhop's brother) and his eldeſt ſon, 
whoſe turn it was then to be in waiting at Linlithgow. For this pur- 
poſe a hunting match was propoſed, to which the young king was in- 
vited, and the Boyds, with their friends lord Hales, lord Somerville, 
and fir Andrew Ker of Ceſsford, &c. failed not to be preſent. Inſtead 
of hunting, the whole company entered the road that leads to Edin- 
burgh; but were not gone above a mile or two on their way, when 
the lord Kennedy (who had leiſurely followed, rightly ſuſpecting this 
hunting to be a game of ſtate) came up with them, and laying his 
hand on the king's bridle, requeſted him to turn again: to Linlithgow, 
and to beware of thoſe guides who thus treaſonably attempted to carry 
him away. He was in the right; for by an expreſs ſtatute in the late 
reign, it was declared high treaſon to ſeize upon or carry off the king, 
without the conſent of the eſtates aſſembled in parliament. But the J 
Boyds doubted not but the perſon of the monarch would ſcreen them | 
from the penalty of the law, and that an after-ſtatute, which they 
hoped to obtain, would cancel the former. With this confidence, fir 
Alexander, as if he meant to reſent the inſolence done to the king, af- 
ter ſome injurious words, gave a rude blow to the old lord Kennedy 
with his hunting- ſtaff; and ſo they rode off to Edinburgh, as was in- Ibid. p 394. 
tended. Tt | | July 10, 1466. 
The Boyds being thus poſſeſſed of the king's perſon, and conſe- 
quently of his authority, began very early to treat their adverſaries with 
contempt; and not content with having removed the lord Kennedy 
from the helm of affairs, they wantonly ſent him an ape to divert 
himſelf withal, intimating, that he was fit for no other buſineſs. Nor 
was that all, James Graham, biſhop of Brechin, a maternal brother of 
lord Kennedy's, and of James the late biſhop of St. Andrew's, had been 
elected by the chapter to ſucceed his brother in that ſee. But being 
| . debarred 
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debarred from this preferment, for which he was qualified, by the vio- 

lence of the prevailing faction, he took a journey to Rome to get 

redreſs. His labour was not in vain; for he not only was confirmed, 

and appointed legate for three years, but the biſhoprick was erected (not- 

withſtanding the oppoſition made by the archbiſhop ef Vork, who pre- 

tended to be metropolitan of Scotland) into an archiepiſcopal ſee. He 

durſt not, however, return home for ſome years, till the power of the 

Boyds was eclipſed; and this they took all imaginable precautions to 

Black Acts, prevent. For, firſt, they prevailed on the king to call a parliament, 

fol. 46. which met at Edinburgh the gth of October; in which the lord Boyd, 

conſcious that none durſt come thither but ſuch as were devoted to 

Buchan, lib. him, fell down on his knees before his majeſty, and, in a long ſtudied. 

"_— harangue, complained of the hard conſtruction that had been put upon 

his removal from Linlithgow, and beſeeched him to declare his ſen- 

timents on that ſubject, and whether he or any of his friends had 

therein offended. The king, as he had been pre- inſtructed, replied, 

that as he had done him the beſt of ſervices, ſo he rather merited re- 

wards than obloquy and puniſhment. This declaration was recorded 

in the books of parliament, and an inſtrument, importing the ſame, 

was given to the lord Boyd, under the broad ſeal. Perhaps too, he 

was made, on this occaſion, what the earl of Douglas had been in the 

laſt reign, the king's lieutenant and keeper, Certain it is, that he 

henceforth governed deſpotically, engroſſing to himſelf, family, and 

creatures, the whole management of affairs at home and abroad. This 

parliament ordained, that whenever his majeſty ſhould marry, no more 

Black Ads. than a third of his rents of aſſiſe (that is, of his lands and cuſtoms) 
fol. 45. c. 3. ſhould be aſſigned to the queen for her dowry. 

Commendams, either of religious or ſecular benefices, were uni- 
verſally abrogated; and thoſe who ſhould purchaſe any ſuch for the 
future, were not only to loſe the temporality for his time, and com- 

ibid. c. 4. mendam, but to ſuffer the pains of rebellion : the ordinary indeed was 

rmitted to commend for fix months. 

Ibid. fol. 47 Engliſhmen were excluded from all offices in church or ſtate, as had 

GY been ſtatuted in the time of king Robert Bruce. | 

| | They alſo denounced ſevere penalties againſt all perſons, either eccle- 
ſiaſtical or civil, who carried or ſent money out of the realm. The 
former, e'er they went abroad, being ordered to ſwear before his 
ordinary or official, and the latter before the king's officers, that they 

Tbid. c. 10. neither have exported, nor mean to carry more money with them, 
than was ſufficient for their expences. # ; 

Its importation was encouraged by a particular ſtatute ; and ſmall 

Ibid. c. 11, copper coins, for ſuſtentation of the lieges, as the record expreſſes it, 
12. and alms giving to the poor, were ordered to be minted. 

And becauſe many hoſpitals, and other religious foundations, had 
degenerated from their original inſtitution, by which not only the 
needy were not ſuſtained, but the ſervice of God was neglected, the 
ordinaries were commanded to ſummon before them all thoſe who had 
the government of ſuch houſes in their reſpective dioceſes, where the 

Ibid. c. 13. chancellor (or deputy) and they were to examine their infeoffments, 
&c. and reduce them to their primitive regulations. 

Ibid. c. 6, , Beſides theſe and ſome other ſtatutes, certain lords, who, for ſome 

8. fol. 46,47- months, had the full powers of the parliament intruſted to them, were | 

named, to regulate the currency, to annul or ratify any acts n 
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the ſeſſion of boroughs, for the por of commerce and profit of the # 
realm ; many of which they confirmed before their powers expired ih 
January 1466-7, by removing the ſtaple from Dam, Sluys, and Bruges, 
where the merchants had been il|-uſed, to Middleburgh, at leaſt till 
the king faw what other market he could provide for them, the 
ſtaple being confirmed at Rochelle, Bourdeaux, and ſome other ports 
of France and Normandy: by ordering charter- parties as a ſecurity for 
the navigator and merchant, from which employment all mechanicks 
were excluded, and none but freemen of burghs, or their domeſtick 
ſervants, permitted to exerciſe; although all prelates, lords, barons, 
and clerks, might export their own commodities, and bring back, by 
their ſervants, what they wanted for their own uſe : and laſtly, by pro- 
hibiting a winter navigation, and prohibiting merchants from failing, AD 
- unleſs they exported half a laſt of their own goods, FITS te, i 

Theſe were ſignal ſervices to the community; nor were they the 17, 18, 19, 
only which the Boyds did at this time. The committee, which they * 21 
to be ſure had the choice of, had powers to conſider the annual of 
Norway; and to confer with certain noblemen, on their return 
from England, where they then were, about the marriage of the king, 
of his fiſter the lady Mary, and of his two brothers, the duke of Al- Ibid. fol. 46. 
bany, and earl of Mar. * . c. 2. 

For now, though it was reſolved on, by thoſe who governed at court, 
that the king ſhould marry, the lord Boyd had reaſons for ſeeing his 
ſiſter married before him. Accordingly he prevailed on the king and 
his own colleagues to have her beſtowed on his eldeſt ſon, fir Thomas 
Boyd, a very accompliſhed gentleman, ſay hiſtorians, and who, the 
father hoped, would raiſe his otherwiſe noble, opulent, and ancient 
family, above the greateſt in the nation. And, indeed, appearances 
were moſt flattering ; for, beſides that his ſon obtained the iſle of Ar- 
ran, and many other lands, with his royal bride, to render the match 
leſs unequal, he was created earl of Arran. The father was conſi- An. 1457; 
dered as the fountain from whence all preferments flowed; and was 
actually poſſeſſed of moſt of the fortreſſes in the Kingdom; the lords 
abovementioned being impowered to ſummon and adjudge thoſe 
who held out any ſuch belonging to the king or duke of Albany. But fo Black Acts, 
deceitful are the ſmiles of fortune, that what was conceived to be a #2 46. c. 2. 
laſting foundation of the greatneſs of that houſe, proved the readieſt 
means of its overthrow. The Boyds had always had enemies, and 
this acceſſion of grandeur did not diminiſh their number. They and 
the Kennedys were at open variance: thruſt out, by their means, from 
that ſhare of the adminiſtration which the parliament, and. voice of 
the nation, had conferred upon them, they ardently ſeized this occaſion 
of leſſening them in the eye of the publick. They exclaimed againſt 
the marriage as mean, and aſſerted, that as monarchs, in conſequence 
of ſuch matches, were not only tendered contemptible abroad; but 
expoſed to faction at home, by being too much on a level with their 
ſubjects; that the lady Margaret had been promiſed to the eldeſt fon of 
the lord Hamilton, for the bloodleſs victory of Abercorn; and that if ſhe, 
who had formerly been deſtined for a prince of Wales, and might 
have been, as her aunts were, queens of France, archdutcheſs'of Au- 
ſtria, or dutcheſs of Britany, was to be beſtowed upon a ſubject, the Buchanan. 
lord Hamilton ought ſtill to be the man. Theſe or the like diſcourſes N 86 og 
being aggrayated by ſome 9 publick miſcarriages, with which 
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year 1266. 
An. 1426. 


Abercromb. 


per to comply, Charles king of France, their common ally, was ap- 


Schetland re- annexed to the crown of Scotland, in lieu of a portion 


his counſellors, and all the foreign ambaſſadors then at his court, 


the payment of the annual, that he intended ſoon to ſend ambaſſadors 


tween the two crowns. He was as good as his word; for at Stirling 
it had been determined in parliament, the 22d of January, 1467-8, 
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the Boyds were charged, made way for, the diſgrace that afterwards 
atteaged chem., ere 
But if that marriage was unpopular, their abrogation of the annual 
of Norway was a meaſure of laſting and publick utility. By what means 
all or moſt of the iſlands belonging to the ancient kingdom of Scotland 
were torn from it, in or ſoon after the reign of Malcolm Canmore, has 
been already related. We have alſo mentioned the terms upon which the 
weſtern or out- iſles, called ÆEbudæ, and the iſland of Man, were re- 
nounced to Alexander III. by Magnus IV. of Norway. The ſame treaty 
had been twice ratified ſince that time, firſt in 13 1, and in this Fu 


by king James I. and Erick of Pomerania, king of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden, upon the fame conditions. One of theſe was, that 
the Scots kings ſhould henceforth pay to the Norwegian, as an 
equivalent, a yearly penſion of one hundred marks, during the octave 
of St. John Baptiſ, in the cathedral church of St. Magnus at Kirk- 
wall in Orkney, (which iſland, with thoſe of Schetland, were ſtill to 
remain, by the fame ſtipulations, in the hands of the Daniſh monarchs) 
and this was called the annual of Norway. But this ſubſidy, which 
had long been paid with great punctuality, had been neglected from 
almoſt the beginning of this century, though ſolemnly demanded by 
Chriſtian I. of James II. But the Scotiſh king not thinking pro- 


pointed to decide the controverſy. Accordingly, in 1460, the Daniſh 
ambaſſadors (by conſent) repaired to the French court at Bourges ; 
where alſo appeared John de Monizon (ſeigneur de Congreſſault), and 
Fuliard, captain of the Scots guards, as deputies from the king of 
Scotland. Some altercation prevailed at firſt, about producing the 
original contract between the two crowns, when the king of France 
propoſed to end all differences by a marriage between the prince of 
Scotland and Margaret, the daughter of king Chriſtian, This pro- 
poſal was approved of by the Scots ambaſſadors, provided the annual 
of Norway might be remitted for ever, and the iſlands of Orkney and 


with the royal bride; withal deſiring, that her father would advance 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand crowns, to equip her as became the | 
conſort of their maſter. In return for which, they ſaid their king 
would ſettle upon her ſuch a jointure, as ſhould be agreeable to the 
Daniſh monarch. The ambaſſadors of Chriſtian replied, that they had 
no inſtructions concerning ſuch a match; but that they would ac- 
quaint their maſter with the overture. In the mean time, the news 
arrived of king James IId's death; upon which the king of France, 


unanimouſly declared, they ſtill thought the marriage expedient, and 
that, till it could be compleated, a truce between the two nations was 
neceſſary. Thus we ſee that the match with Denmark had been long 
in the view both of Seots and of foreigners ; but nothing was done in it 
till this year, 1468, when king James, being then about fourteen years 
of age, returned for anſwer to the Daniſh king, who had often ſolicited 


to his court, with ſuch propoſals as he hoped would finally determine 
all differences, and lay the foundation of an unalterable friendſhip be- 


5 that 
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chat the ambaſſadors, deſtined for compleating the Daniſfy match, 

ſhould have inſtructions from the king and council, about terminating piack Ad, 

that affair. | pol. 50. 
Accordingly the king, (ſays Abercromby) on the 29th of july, 

granted a plenipotentiary power to Andrew biſhop of Glaſgow, Wil- 

liam biſhop of Orkney, the chancellor, Andrew Stewart lord Evan- 

dale, Thomas Boyd earl of Arran, his confeffor Mr. Wan, Gilbert de 

Berich archdean of Glaſgow, David Crichton of Cranſton, and John 

Schaw of Haly, his armour-bearers, to repair to the court of Chriſtian, 

there to treat of both theſe matters. * 1 
A proſperous gale ſoon wafted them to the capital of Denmark, 

where, on the 8th of September, the marriage with Margaret, the 

Daniſh king's only daughter, was agreed to upon the following terms: 

1. A remiſſion of the annual for ever. 2. A dowry of w- ouſand 

gold florins with Margaret, ten thouſand to be paid before her depar- 

ture, and the iſland of Orkney to be given for ſecurity of the remain- 

der; with this expreſs proviſo, however, that it ſhould revert to Nor- 

way after payment of the whole. 3. That the palace of Linlithgow 

and caſtle of Down in Monteith, with all their appurtenances, and'the 

third part of the ordinary revenues of the crown, ſhould be enjoyed 

by Margaret, in caſe king James died before his conſort; and ſhe ſhould 

chuſe to reſide in Scotland. 4. But, if ſhe preferred Denmark, that, 

in lieu of theſe, ſhe ſhould accept of one hundred and twenty thou- 

ſand florins of the Rhine, from which ſum the fifty thouſand, due for 

the remainder of her portion, being deduced and allowed, the iſlands 

of Orkney ſhould return to their Norwegian ſovereign. 5. That the 

ſhould, in no caſe, be allowed to marry an Engliſhman, or any ſubject Vide Tor- 

of England. 5 . N — 9¹⁵ 
Thus was that important affair tranſacted to the ſatisfaction of both **' 

courts; but the feaſon being too far advanced, it was not paffible to 

tranſport the royal bride to the embraces of her young huſband till next 

year, when, at the deſire of the Daniſh king, another tranſaction was An. 1449. 

compleated. That prince was then engaged in a war with the Swedes, 

who, rejecting a diſhonourable union with their old enemies and new 

- maſters the Danes, ſtruggled gloriouſly for the recovery of their ancient 

independency. To ſuppreſs them, king Chriſtian ſtood in need of 

money; and as he could not conveniently ſpare the whole ten thoufand 

florins, the firſt moiety of his daughter's portion, the Scots agreed to 

accept of two thouſand in the mean time, and of the ifles of Schet- | 

land (which he offered) as a pledge, with the ſame reſervation as thoſe Torf. . 188, 

of Orkney, till the remaining eight thouſand florins ſhould be paid. 41, 
Scots authors inſinuate, that theſe reſervations were taken away upon * 

the birth of James IV. and that the king of Denmark, willipg to ex- 

preſs his paternal affection to his grandſon, by an authentick deed 

renounced all claim which he or his predeceſſors, kings of Norway, Buch. lib. zi. | 

had to all or any of theſe iſlands. But Norwegian hiſtoriographers Ferrerius; a 

afſert that they were redeemable, till James VI. put an end to che con- orf Pee 

troverſy, by going over in perſon to Denmark, and marrying Anne, 3 

daughter of Frederick II. king of Denmark and Norway. and pomp of 
Queen Margaret arrived at Leith in the month of July, was re- Ps of 

ceived, married, crowned, and banquetted, with all the ſolemnity, Savoy, ſays 

magnificence, and affection, that a young prince, deſervedly enamoured 33 

with the ripening graces of one of the greateſt beauties of that age, the hews and 
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advantage 
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could ſhew, and an applauding generous, people teſtify ; and yet her 
beauty and youth were the leaſt valuable of her qualifications. Her 
piety was a pattern to the cloiſtered virgin, and her whole deportment 
commanded reſpect, and taught modeſty; a virtue which, for ſome 
time before, ſeemed to have been baniſhed the court: for ſo intirely 
Abercromb. was ſhe devoted to her huſband, that ſhe may with juſtice be ranked 
vol. i. P. ao. among thoſe who have been moſt famous for conjugal affection. 
But whilſt the hearts of all others were dilated with joy, thoſe of 
one family were overwhelmed with grief. | | 
The Boyds had been ſo far from maintaining their ground, during 
the long abſence of the earl of Arran, that, on the contrary, their 
enemies, the old lord Boyd and his brother, by age, fickneſs, and pri- 
vate buſineſs, not frequenting the court ſo much as formerly, had by 
degrees prevailed on the king to conſider them not only as guilty of the 
higheſt offences, but as capable to contrive and perpetrate the worſt 
deſigns. Their conduct, to be ſure, had not been unexceptionable ; 
Ferrer. fol. but that they were ſo guilty as Ferrerius at large reprefents them, is 
3%, 387. not true: the many falutary ſtatutes enacted in their time are a proof 
of the contrary ; and if a general licentiouſneſs prevailed in the nation, 
they do not ſeem to have ſet the example. They had, no doubt, been 
arrogant in proſperity ; and the means they uſed to attain it, were not 
to be juſtified. And yet it is more than probable, that the ſplendor of 
their fortunes was the real cauſe of their diſgrace. But, by whatever 
motives their enemies were influenced, this may be alledged in their 
defence, that they, inſtead. of baſely gratifying the king's paſſion for 
idleneſs and pleaſure, (as the Boyds had too certainly done) gradually 
weaned him from both, and accuſtomed him to think of the duties 
of his ſovereign ſtation. 
Nor were the conſequences of this change of the young monarch's 
affections long concealed ; for, before the return of the earl of Arran, 
ames's averſion to the Boyds was as notorious as his love to them had 
been publickly known : inſomuch that the counteſs of Arran, (as ſoon 
as the Daniſh fleet anchored in the Forth) hurried on board her huſ- 
band's ſhip, to inform him of the danger he was in from this revolu- 
tion at court. He was {ſtunned with the news, and ſo much the more 
as he had buoyed himſelf up with the pleaſing hope that his ſervices 
in Denmark, and the favour of the princeſs, on whom he ſeduloufly 
attended, would have baffled oppoſition, and for ever fixed him the 
firſt favourite. And now, whether he was really conſcions of the de- 
merits of his family, and dreaded puniſhment, or that he ſcorned to 
appear at court with diminiſhed luſtre, he took a ſudden and (as the 
event teſtified) a raſh reſolution .of returning to Denmark, without 
ſetting his foot on ſhore, or ſo much as applying to the king for mercy. 
His lady would needs be the companion of his flight, and, with ſuch 
40-08 a pledge, he doubted not to find an after-opportunity of returning 
18.08 with ſafety and honour. But he was miſtaken ; for that procedure 
. | Thid. fol. 389. rivetted the king's diſpleaſure to ſuch a degree, that the downfal af 


| | 3 the whole family was now reſolved on. 
1 | To effect this in a legal way, a parliament (which had been long 


ardently wiſhed for) was called, and met accordingly at Edinburgh. 
Thither the three Boyds (father, ſon, and brother) were ſummoned 
to anſwer in judgment to ſuch accuſations as ſhould be exhibited againſt 


ſelf 


them, Upon this the lord Boyd (inſtead of complying) betook him- | 
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miſtake the year) in purſuance of an act made in the laſt reign, de- 


- king's bounty to the dignity of lord Boyd, and lands of Kilmarnock, Cravf. ris. 


| ſhall notice related to the adminiſtration of juſtice, particularly to the 
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ſelf to arms; but a greater force appearing on the ſide of the govern- 8 
ment, he diſmiſſed his followers and fled to England, where he ſoon At atawict, 
after died of age and grief. No The 


Upon this the parliament, (Nov: 2, 1469, for Buchanan and others 


clared the Boyds traytors, for having ſeized upon the king's perſon, 
and carried him to Edinburgh, without conſent of his governors, and 
the three eſtates. 'In conſequence of this, fir Alexander (who, on 
account of an illneſs, could not attend his brother into England) was Abiwcromby, 
beheaded. 8 | p: 409. 
The news of this deſolation of his family having reached the ear! 
of Arran in Denmark, made him ſpeedily leave that court, and travel 
to France, where Lewis XI. in vain mediating in his favour, he en- 
tered into the ſervice of the duke of Burgundy, then at war with his 
rebellious ſubjects of Flanders; where, behaving gallantly, he was 
not only honourably entertained during his life, but the duke erected a 
noble monument to his memory in one of the churches of Antwerp, 
where he was buried with great ſolemnity. . 
Such is the account given us by Buchanan; but that of Ferrerius, 
which he ſays he extracted from the annals of Scotland, is leſs favour- 
able to that meteor of fortune. According to the Piedmonteſe, he fled fol. 387 
firſt to England; but not liking the natives, he ſailed to Denmark, 
where he ſtaid ſome years: from that country he travelled through 
Germany to Venice, from Venice to Rome, from Rome to Naples; 
till at laſt having viſited the moſt famous eities of Italy, he repaired to 
ſome city of Tuſcany, (Florence is not mentioned) where, after ſome 
years ſtay, having debauched a citizen's wife, he was killed by the 
enraged huſband. tg 
How to reconcile theſe authors, I know not: but all agree that 
while he was in exile, the king called home his ſiſter, after ſhe had 
born to the earl two children, James and Græcina. Margaret was in 
hopes that her obedience to the king would produce ſome good effect 
with regard to her huſband, but the quite contrary happened: for be- 
ing lawtully divorced from the earl, not on account of his non-adherence; An. 1471. 
but ſome illegality of that marriage, founded on the canon law ; ſhe 
was eſpouſed, after the death of Boyd, (as dean Bannantyne, a co- 
temporary writer, informs us) with lord Hamilton, to whom ſhe had . 
formerly been promiſed. By this marriage the houſe of Hamilton at- of bis Trand. 
tained a right to the Scotiſh diadem after the Stewarts. lation of Boet, 
Nor were the children of lady Margaret's firſt marriage much more 
fortunate than their father. His ſon James was indeed reſtored by the 


Dalry, Kilbride, -&c. in 1482, but had the misfortune to be killed of Stevans. 
hve years after in a feud with the Montgomerys, leaving no iſſue be- 
him. Græcina died alſo without children, though ſhe had been twice 
married. The family afterward revived, and the late lord Kilmar- 
nock was its repreſentative. Pas) | 

Although I have put together all theſe matters, however diſtant in 
time, in order to avoid confuſion, I muſt go back to obſerve ſome of 
the ſtatutes of the parliament which forfeited the Boyds. The firſt I 


poor ; this, if they were either refuſed, or were partially treated 
by their ordinary temporal Judges (the juſtices, ſheriffs, ſtewards, 
| * BE | baillie, 


666 


Black Acts, 
fol. 51, 52, c. 
34 


Ibid. fol. 52, 


c. 35, 36. 


Ibid. c. 37. 


Ibid. c. 38. 
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baillie, or baron, provoſt or baillie of burroughs) they were ordered 
to ſummon befare the king and'council-not only the party injuring, but 
thoſe who refuſed or partially adminiſtered juſtice, who, if found 
culpable of the firſt, were to be deprived of their office, at the 
diſcretion of the king and council, and to pay coſt to the plan- 
tiff: and, if proved guilty of the latter, deprivation of office for three 
years was the penalty of thoſe judges who enjoyed their offices in fee; 
but thoſe who held them only for a time, were not only ren- 
dered for ever after incapable, but alſo corporally puniſhed. But ag 
this might afford the litigious too favourable an opportunity of di- 
ſtreſſing the judges, coſts of ſuit, with corporal puniſhment at the 
king's pleaſure, were ordained for unjuſt complainants. And if any 
perſon had any actionable complaint with his ordinary judge, they 
might either bring him before the king in council, or conſttiute any 
other officer in the neighbourhood to determine their difference. 
Sheriffs, &c. were obliged to anſwer for their deputies as much as 
for themſelves. Nevertheleſs, the king's highneſs might decide any 
matter that came before him at his pleaſure, (ſays the ſtatute) as had 
been practiſed of old. ; 5 
The ſtates alſo ordained, that if obligations were not proſecuted 
within forty years, they loſt their efficacy, and that thoſe who bought 
by the new inventions (as they are called) of charter and ſeiſin, rever- 
fionable eſtates, muſt reſtore them to their antient poſſeſſors, they ful- 
filling the forms of reverſion. And as in times of confuſion theſe 
might eafily be loſt, a regiſter was appointed by the king, where 
they might be engroſſed. | 

The tranquillity of burroughs had been yearly diſturbed at the elec- 
tion of their aldermen, baillies, and other officers, by the great reſort 
and clamours (as the original expreſſes it) of the ſimple commons; 
to prevent this for the time to come, it was enacted, that no magiſtracy 
fhould laft longer than one year; that the old council chuſing the 
new, they together ſhould nominate the aldermen, baillies, dean of 
guild, &c. each trade (craft) yearly electing one of their number to 
vote at the meeting. By this means burroughs became ariſtocracies 
the captains and conſtables of the King's caſtles were judicioufly 
excluded from all offices of magiſtracy, in whatever town they were. 
The act does not mention thoſe who had the appointment of the 
provoſt. Mts. | 

Till this time notaries appointed by the emperor were alone em- 

loyed in civil contracts. This was juſtly deemed a grievance, and 
therefore the king (as he had full juriſdiction and free empire, for fo 
the original words it, in his own realm} was impowered to appoint 
ſuch, the biſhop certifying for their morals and ſcience, their inſtru- 
ments were to have full faith in all fuch cauſes, no imperial ones 
being henceforth to be permitted, but ſuch as had the ſovereign's ap- 
bation. From this reſtriction, notaries ordained by the pope were 
exempted. | 6 

In the time of parliaments and general councils, and at fairs, it had 
been cuſtomary for the great conſtables of caſtles, for ſheriffs, and the 
baillies of burroughs, to extort from the poor venders of proviſions, 
grievous cuſtoms by way of fees, by which they were not only op- 
preſſed, but victuals became dearer ; the ſtates therefore wiſely or- 
dained that no ſuch extortions ſhould henceforth be levied on the ſub- 
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ject, on pain of corporal puniſhment, at the king's pleaſure, and 
deprivation of office for a year. Thus, if they were excluded from 
voting for magiſtrates, the parliament exempted them from burthen- 
ſome exactions; and the tenants of debtors were not obliged to pay more Black Ad, 
than they owed their maſters, in conſequence of writs of diſtreſs. 4g x4 

It had been long cuſtomary to meaſure woollen cloth by the ſal- G 11. 
vage; by this daily frauds were committed, the parliament therefore 
commanded, for the prevention of the like in time to come, that it ſhould Jpid. fol. 525 
henceforth be meaſured by the rig, as the ſtatute expreſſes it. C. 39. 

By a former act, the ſelling of black cattle and ſheep out of the 
realm had been prohibited, the wardens not being allowed to grant 
any power to the contrary. And now for the increaſe of ſalmon bid. fol. 51. 
trout, and other fiſh, whoſe numbers of late had been greatly dimi- 31. 
niſhed by nets and other methods of deſtruction, notwithſtanding 
former ſtatutes, it was enacted, that they ſhould be exempted from 
ſlaughter for. three years. The ſheriffs were impowered to make 
away and caſt down, all nets, dams, &c. with ſevere penalties being I'd. gel. 
denounced to all who ſhould uſe them. * 

The reduction of hoſpitals to their firſt foundations, had been (as 
we have already ſeen) ordained in a former parliament, but this ſalu- 
tary ſtatute had not been put in practice. The eſtates therefore re- 
queſted the king and the ordinaries to ſee it put in execution, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Richard Guthrie king's confeſſor and general almoner 
(eleemoſynar: ) his majeſty and the ordinaries giving him full authority ,,., ., 
to reform them. | 8 hb: | | 3 

Although Saturdays and other vigils were by law only holy from 
even ſong to even ſong, mechanicks had been accuſtomed to do no 
work the whole day: as this was a real detriment to both employer 
and maſter, they were ordered to work four hours every ſuch day, on 

ain of loſing their week's wages, and to keep none but the great ſo- 
3 feaſts of the church, on pain of excommunication. 

Murder had been of late very frequent, not only in unexpected ren- 
counters, but alſo premeditated. To this the ſanctuary granted by 
churches, &c. had been no ſmall inducement. To remedy this enor- 
mous evil the par liament enacted, that where any ſlaughter was committed 
on fore-thought felony, (as the ſtatute expreſſes it) and the aſſaſſin fled 
to protection, the ſheriff ſhould inform the ordinary of the church, or 
the lords of the other ſanctuary, that as ſuch a refugee was a premedi- 
tated murderer, to whom the laws deny the immunity of the church, 
he muſt ſurrender him to be tried within fifteen days, where, if it 
can be proved that the muder was deſigned, he muſt be puniſhed ac- 
cording to the laws of the realm; but if otherwiſe, he was to be re- 
intitled to the protection of the church. And in caſe murderers 
ſhould fly the country, the ſheriffs, wherever they lurked, were com- 
manded to raiſe the lieges and purſue them, till they were either taken, 
or had eſcaped out of the realm; every ſheriff who miſſed them, at 


c. 45. 


c. 48. 


Ibid. fol. 54, 
33. „ 47: 


the ſame time denouncing them fugitives and murderers at the head 


burgh of his ſheriffdom, and forbidding the ſubjects to aſſiſt them, - 

on pain of death, and confiſcation of moveables. Diligent ſheriffs, 

&c. were to be rewarded, but thoſe who flurred over their duty, were 

to be puniſhed at the King's pleaſure, and removed from office for bid. fol. 53, 

three Years. N | 2 | | 54 C. 43. : 
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Black Acts, 
fol. 55, c. 49. 


Ibid. fol. 55, 
c. JO, 51. 
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{till to be ſeen year, for the preſervation of diſcipline, &c. and to elect one of their 


in the chartu- 
lary at Aber- 
deen. 


Queensferry, &c.) had been commanded to make proper bridges for 


on the king's friendſhip, and how keenly conſtant he was in his 
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By a former act of parliament thoſe who plied at ferries, (Leith, 


the reception and landing of horſes; but this not having been complied 
with; the eſtates therefore commanded it to be put in execution, and 
delinquents to be puniſhed. e „ va 
The king's rolls and regiſter (as they are called) were ordered to 
be engroſſed in books having the ſame ſtrength as the rolls had before. 
And the currency of all foreign black or counterfeit money was for- 
bidden, death being the puniſhment of both importers and coiners, 
with its forfeiture to ſuch in whoſe poſſeſſion it ſhould be found. 
But to return, the family of the Boyds being ruined, their fate not 
only amazed their friends, but damped the nobles of the adverſe 
faction. None aſpired to the ſame dignity; they had juſt ſeen (ſays 
Buchanan) a dreadful example, how little dependance was to be placed 


averſion. 


But though none of the Kennedys ſucceeded to their places, this 
revolution at court gave an opportunity to thoſe whom the Boyds had 
forced to leave their native ſoil, to return. Of theſe refugees, James 
Graham, who ſucceeded biſhop Kennedy in the ſee of St. Andrew's, 
(as has already been taken notice of) was the moſt illuſtrious both on 
account of his birth (being ſon of the king's great aunt) and acquire- 
ments. In 1468 the pope not only confirmed his election to the 
biſhoprick of St. Andrew, but erected that ſee into an archbiſhoprick, 
creating him the firſt archbiſhop, primate of Scotland, and legate for 
three years. The reaſon alledged by many authors for this hierarchal 
innovation, (viz. the wars between Scotland arid England, by which 
the Scots biſhops could not have acceſs to their metropolitan the arch- 
biſhop of York) is unſupported by hiſtorical evidence; for there were 
not only no wars at this time, but it has been often proved in the pre- 
ceding part of this hiſtory, that as the Scots biſhops did never ac- 
knowledge the archbiſhop of York for their primate, ſo had they never 
had recourſe to him on that account. They indeed had no occaſion, 
for they were impowered by Honorius to hold national aſſemblies every 


own number to preſide as moderator, in place of a metropolitan. And 
this was the reaſon why none of the Scotiſh biſhops did till now 
aſpire to that dignity. Nay, ſo little were they deſirous of it, that, 
on the contrary, they conſidered it as a criminal encroachment upon 
their conſtitution ; and when the pope's decree in favour of archbiſho 
Graham was intimated to them, they ſet themſelves to oppoſe it wit 
all their power both at home and abroad. At home they gave out, 
that Patrick Graham had violated the many laws made againſt ſuch 
churchmen as preſumed to quit the kingdom without leave, or pur- 
chaſe benefices at the court of Rome ; and had thus not only invaded 
their independent ſees, but had alſo encroached on the rights of the 
imperial crown. What effect theſe accuſations might have had ſingly 
on the mind of James, I cannot ſay; but when accompanied with a 
free gift of eleven hundred merks, it is certain that he promiſed to 
ary them againſt the archbiſhop. Accordingly, in a parliament 
eld firſt in May, and continued to Auguſt 1471, the freedom of 
the holy church was aſſerted. All (clerks) religious and ſecular, 
were forbidden to purchaſe abbacies, or ſuch other eccleſiaſtical 
| | | char ges, 
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charges, or office of collector at Rome, which of old had not been di- 
ſed of by that court; or to inform the pope of the value of 
Cans oj or procure their union, (thoſe annexations being diſſolved, 
which had been made ſince the king took the crown) or to collect 
any more money for the uſe of that ſee, than appeared to be due by 
the provincial book, (or the old taxation of Bagimont) which con- 
tained an agreement between the popes and kings of Scoland, with 
reſpe& to their different rights. The ſame ſtatute further declared all 
perſons, ſpiritual or temporal, who had done, or would do any thing 
contrary to theſe ſtatutes, to be traytors to the king, and for ever in- 
capable of office, or of uſing worſhip within the kingdom. So true 
it is, that Scotland when in communion with Rome, was yet guarded 
ſufficiently againſt ſpiritual encroachments. Lords, however, and 
barons might purchaſe annexations for the benefit of ſecular colleges glack Ad-, 
founded or to be founded. | | fol. 56, c. 54. ; 
The king and parliament did not ſtop here; nothing leſs than the 
utmoſt diſgrace that could be put upon a churchman, would ſatisfy 
the archbithop's implacable foes. With this view, after having ex- 
communicated him, they ſent fit agents to Rome, with letters from 
the king and themſelves, in which they charged their new metr 
litan with ſuch crimes, (ſchiſm, fimony) as induced his holineſs and 
the college of cardinals, to degrade and condemn him to perpetual 
impriſonment. This ſevere ſentence was no leſs ſeverely executed; 
yet William Scheves, archdeacon of St. Andrews, the moſt violent of 
his perſecutors, and a great favourite at court, on account of his wit, 
knowledge in phyſick, and aſtrology, (to which the nation at that time 
was entirely devoted) was conſecrated archbiſhop in his room, the king 
honouring the ſolemnity with his preſence. Such is the account given us 
by Abercromby, Leſly, and Ferrerius, of this eccleſiaſtical perſecution. : 
It appears, however, from the large catalogue of the Scotiſh biſhops 
lately publiſhed at Edinburgh, that Graham enjoyed his new titles ; 
for the 12th of May 1474, we find him ſtiled archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews, pope's nuncio, and legate a latere. Nor did Scheves ſucceed 
to the mitre till after his death, which happened in the priſon of 
Lochleven 1478. He was at firſt (ſays Keith) only ſtiled biſhop, 
then primate, then legate, and laſtly archbiſhop 1496 ; and yet in the 
Black Acts I find him called archbiſhop in April 1481. 
Buchanan, who is very full in his relation of this affair, founds the 
oppoſition made to Graham more on his having a legatine power, than 
on his being an archbiſhop. Graham was doubtleſs to blame in hay- 
ing got himſelf created primate without the conſent of the king and 
of the prelates ; but whatever diſguſt that may at firſt have created it 
ſeems probable from the after-conduct of the clergy, that they were 
more incenſed with the man, than angry at the innovation. Nor is 
that perhaps to be wondered at, if we conſider what that elegant hiſto- 
rian ſays, that Graham, in learning equalled, and in virtue ſurpaſſed gu. lib. zii 
moſt of his brethren. The ſequel will ſhew that this reflexion ſeems 
to be but too well grounded. PIT 3 Lit oh Ht” | 
Theſe ſtatutes, though intended for the good of the church, Aber. Buch. 
produced, ſay authors, a quite contrary effect; for henceforth moſt, Ferrer Leſy. 
if not all eccleſiaſtical dignities, were conferred only by the ſo- 
vereign upon ſuch perſons as he moſt affected; the monks and 
inferior clergy, whoſe right it was by the canon law to chuſe their re- 
ſpective ſuperiors, not daring. to appeal to the pope. The door to 
8 H | church 
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church preferment thus thrown open, avarice and ambition preſſed to 
get in, and every where defiled the palaces of biſhops, and cloyſters 
of monks. Eccleſiaſtical dignities (ſay they) became venal at court, 
or were beſtowed on pimps and paraſites: and thus the church 
(ſo catholick authors lament) came at length to be undone. They 
are in the right; their hierarchy was deſtroyed. The pope was the 
ſovereign of the monks, and imperium in imperio is a ſoleciſm in go- 
vernment. Beſides, the frequent appeals to the ſee of Rome, not 
only drew crowds of Scotſmen to Italy, but drained their country of 
money, a commodity which it not only could not well ſpare, but 
which if it could, it was right to prevent. Thus two very valuable 
purpoſes were intended to be anſwered by the parliament, and if many 
unworthy paſtors afterwards crept into the church, are we not in 
ſome meaſure indebted to their worthleſſneſs for the reformation ? 
Black Ads, There are other ſtatutes of this parliament, which deſerves the notice 
fol. 55. c. 53. of an hiſtorian. The late law againſt murderers was improved. 
Thoſe who thought themſelves injured by the verdict of an inqueſt, 
might appeal to the king and council. Prelates and barons had orders 
to provide carriages of war ; and though the nation was then at peace 
with England, the eſtates thought it expedient, leſt their old enemies 
ſhould be tempted to invade them, to be prepared ; and for that pur- 
poſe no ſpears were either to be made at home, or brought from 
abroad, but ſuch as were fix ells long. Every yeoman who could not 
manage the bow was commanded to arm himſelf with a good ax and 
a leathern target, (of the value of one hide) to reſiſt, as the record 
expreſſes it, the ſhot of England. And that this might be put in 
execution, ſheriffs, baillies, &c. were commanded to muſter the in- 
Tbid. fol. 56, habitants of their different diſtricts, as former acts ordained. Golf 
C. 50. and foot-balls were again prohibited, and butts ordered to be erected. 
It has been already remarked, that the uſe of ſcarlet cloaths, with 
rich furring, &c. were reſtricted ; but that act did not anſwer the pur- 
poſes of the legiſlature, for filks ſucceeded theſe, and tended equally 
to impoveriſh the nation. To prevent which it was ordained, that 
none but knights, minſtrels, heralds, or ſuch as could ſpend one hun- 
dred pound of land rent, ſhould wear filken doublets, gowns, of 
cloaks, on pain of forfeiting ten pounds for every fault to the king, 
and the cloaths themſelves (except ſuch as were already made) to the 
heralds and minſtrels. The wives of ſuch as were not poſſeſſed of 
lid. d. 35. an annual revenue of one hundred pound, were forbidden to uſe filk 
for any thing but fleeves and collars, (as they are termed) on the ſame 
penalties. | | 
But the moſt material act ſtill remains unmentioned ; an act, which, 
if it had been as ſtrenuouſly executed, as it was wiſely conceived, the 
Dutch had never been enabled to contend with Britain for the ſove- 
Ibid. fol. 57, reignty of the ocean. From this preamble, the reader will eaſily 
9 gueſs that I mean the fiſhing. The ſtatute runs thus: The parliament 
thinks fit, for the common good of the realm, and the great treaſure 
1 which will be brought into it from other countries, that certain lords 
ſpiritual as well as temporal, and burgeſſes, cauſe build great ſhips, 
buſſes, and pink- boats, with nets and all other neceſſaries for fiſhing. 
The like deſign had been projected in former reigns, and laws ac- 
cordingly enacted, which ſhews, that in thoſe remote times the true 
intereſt of the nation was not unknown. Rut theſe fo ſalutary p 
were always defeated by the ambition of the great; for whilſt they 
8 Te: | meanly 
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-meanly contended amongſt themſelves about matters, in the end 
tuinbus to their moſt proſperous enterprizers, they permitted their 
more induſtrious neighbours to reap thoſe immenſe advantages, which 
the Scots, by their ſituation, were ſo much better able to improve. 
Never, indeed, did a fairer opportunity of enriching themſelves in 
| their own golden ſeas than now, preſent itſelf. The Dutch had then 
no mame in the world; the French, Danes, and Norwegians were 
 alties of Scotland, which enjoyed domeſtick tranquillity, the Engliſh, 
from a new revolution in favour of Henry VI. being in no condition 
to traverſe it. | 
Although this parliament continued fitting from May to Auguſt, it 
could not regulate all the matters which demanded their cognizance, 
and therefore they deputed the following perſons to finiſh theſe and all 
bother matters that might occur, for the welfare of the ſovereign, and 
good of the realm: the biſhops of Glaſgow, Dunkeld, and Aberdeen, 
the abbots of Holyrood-houſe, New-bottle, and Lindores, the arch- 
dean of Glaſgow, and official of Lothian repreſented the prelates. From 
the barons were choſen the lords of Albany, the earls of Huntley, 
Crawford, Argyle, Monteith, Marſhal, and Errol, the lords Hamilton, 
Erſkine, Lyle, Kilmaurs, Lindſay, Oliphant, Glammis, Seaton, Forbes, 
and Borthwick : while fir Alexander Naper, and Walter Young, were 
commiſſioned from Edinburgh ; Andrew Charters, from Perth, &c. 
Kc. &c. Theſe had authority to aſſociate with them any other lords, Black Ads. 
prelates, barons, or commiſſioners, they ſhould think proper. fol. 57, c. 61. 
It has been juſt hinted at, that a revolution had happened in favour 
of king Henry. Although Scotland had no hand in that, yet, for 
the connexion of the hiſtory, it may be neceſfary briefly to obſerve, 
that Edward IV. with many great qualities, had ſome conſiderable 
' failings: he was immoderately addicted to women, and ſo intoxicated 
with eaſe, that of late he took no precaution to ward off danger. 
| Beſides, he neglected ſome whoſe abilities and zeal had chiefly ſet him 
on the throne, but was laviſh of his favours to the oppoſite faction. 
Perhaps too, ſome of theſe, and eſpecially the earl of Warwick, afpired 
to greater rewards than it was either ſafe for a king to grant, or fit for 
a a ſubje& to aſk. Many diſguſts, joined to affronts, made that noble- 
man attempt to unking his own creature, as he boaſtingly thought Ed- 
ward. Accordingly, having levied an army, he declared for the cap- 
tive Henry, gained the victory of Duneſmore, and ſoon after ſurpriſed 
the uncautious ſon of York. But not long after eſcaping, a tenth * 
battle was fought between the two roſes at Stamford, in which Edward 
_ retrieved his diſgrace. His ſucceſs however was of ſhort duration; for 
Warwick, by French aſſiſtance, having made himſelf maſter of Lon- 
don, releaſed his old ſovereign, who being again acknowledged, 
Edward was declared an uſurper. The ſuccours ſent from France, and 
neceſſity of king Henry's affairs, rendered a cloſe correſpondence with 
that kingdom neceſſary : accordingly a five years truce had, on the 
roth of February, 1471, been concluded at London, in which the l 255 
king of Scotland was included as an ally of France. | p.683. 
Hut whilſt all things in England and France ſucceeded for king 
Henry's intereſt, Edward, now awakened from his lethargy, was uſing 
every endeavour to recover his diadem, by the help of his brother-in- 
law the duke of Burgundy, into whoſe dominions he had retired. 
Burgundy, then much embarraſſed by the arms, and more by the po- 
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liticks, of his coũſin the French king, at firſt afforded him but a cold 
reception. But ſuch was his addreſs, that he prevailed upon him, ſoon 
after, to furniſh him with eighteen ſhips, two thouſand men, and fifty 
thouſand florins of gold. With this afliſtance, however ſmall, he in- 
ſtantly ſailed to England ; and, fortune again ſmiling, he recovered Lon- 
don, ſeized king Henry, and defeated the Lancaſtrians at Barn@, where 
he killed Warwick and his brother the marquis of Montague. Nor 
was he leſs fortunate ſoon after at Tewkeſbury, where both the queen 
and her ſon the young prince, to whom he promiſed their lives, were 
taken priſoners. But, what will be an indelible ſtain on his memory, 
king Edward forfeited his word; for the young prince being demanded 
by him why he entered into his kingdom with flying colours, undaunt- 
edly anſwered, that he came to recover his own. On this Edward mean- 
ly truck him with his gauntlet, while his two brothers, the dukes of 
Clarence and Glouceſter, &c. ſtabbed him to the heart. Having thus 
got rid of his rival, and Henry being ſoon after murdered by Glou- 
ceſter, king Edward determined to fix the king of Scots in the intereſt 
of the houſe of York, by propoſing a perpetual peace, and a match 
between the two royal families. To effectuate this, plenipotentiaries 


were by both kings appointed to meet on the borders. Thoſe for 


Scotland were the biſhops of Orkney, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow, 
Nicholas earl of Argyle, David earl of Crawfurd, William earl of 
Caithneſs, the lords Hamilton and Borthwick, the abbot of Holyrood- 
houſe, Archibald Whitlaw archdean of Lothian, and ſecretary to king 
James, meſſieurs Martyn Reau, and Gilbert Reryk archdean of Glaſ- 
gow. The paſſport for themſelves and four hundred attendants, is 
dated the ſecond of Auguſt, but they did not meet, ſays Abercromby, 
till the next year, when on the twenty-fifth of April 1472, it was 
agreed on at Newcaſtle, that the old truce ſhould be obſerved, 
eſpecially till the month of July 1483, before which day, ſays he, 
both parties undertook for their ſeveral ſovereigns, that a new con- 
greſs ſhould be held. | | | 
But as this account is too conciſe, ſo it is unchronological ; for 
the truce having been often violated by the ſubjects of both king- 
doms, a diet was appointed to be held the 23d of September, 
at Alnwick, or any other convenient place, for reforming complaints, 
Accordingly, Laurence biſhop of Durham, Henry earl of Northum- 
berland, doctor John Alcock, William Hatcliff, &c. were commiſ- 
ſioned by the Engliſh king on the 26th of Auguſt, to repair to that 
place at the time appointed. There is no certainty that they did not 
meet ; on the contrary, it ſeems more likely that they did, and rec- 
tified what abuſes they could, as the crimes committed by both nations 
were too enormous to ſuffer delay : for though there are two paſſports 
for the Scots ambaſſadors and two commiſſioners, by king Edward, 
in all of which there is ſome difference in the names; they did not 
aſſemble before April 1472. In the laſt fafe-conduct for the Scots, 
John lord de Rule, John de Otterburn, official of St. Andrews, with 
Mr. David Guthrie, clerk of the regiſter, are joined to the laſt years 


ambaſſadors, and with the biſhop of Durham, and earl of Northum- 


berland, &c. doctors John Lilleford, William Potman, and Thomas 
Witham, &c. were joint commiſlioners. | 
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Newcaſtle upon Tyne was the place of mecting, and there on the 
twenty- fifth of April the truce was renewed, at leaſt to July 1473, at Rym. Fed. 
which time a new diet was to be appointed. yt before that, the „. 
commiſſioners not only re- aſſembled at York, but alſo at Newcaſtle, The Feedera 
on the firſt. of May: there the truce being prolonged, the borderers, de not men- 
were commanded to exhibit their mutual complaints, for the reforma- Ts 
tion of which, courts every twenty days were appointed to be held p.772. 
on the borders. There too reſtitution was demanded of the St. Salvator, " og a 
a ſhip which the Engliſh had piratically ſcized, of which more fully wm. xi. p. 
afterwards. TY a | 788. 
Early in the ſpring of the year 1473, the duke of Burgundy ſent ,,. 473. 
ambaſſadors to his brother-in-law king Edward to aſſiſt him againſt 
the king of France. To comply with this requeſt, gratitude, relation, 
but more eſpecially the pleaſing remembrance of the many glorious 
victories obtained by their united forces under Henry V. conſpired. 
But it would have been imprudent for Edward to have engaged in 


that important ſervice, without being firſt aſſured that his northern 


neighbour would make no diverſion in favour of his old ally the king 
of France, A pretext for this would eaſily have been found; for not- 
withſtanding all former regulations, the borderers on both ſides were 
licentious in enormity. To prevent this, the cautious duke of Bur- 
gundy ordered his ambaſſadors, Folpard de Amerongen, and George Rym. Fad. 

Baert, to make a journey to Scotland, where they dealt fo effectually om. 1m. 
with king James, that he promiſed the moſt punctual obſervance of * 77” 


the laſt truce for two years, without prejudice of the longer ſpace 


fixed by former agreements. James hkewiſe undertook, as did the 1þid. 
Engliſh monarch, to repair all the breaches of the former truces com- 

mitted by their reſpective ſubjects. For that end, and to prevent as Ibid. p. 773. 
far as was poſlible all future violations, a congreſs was held at Aln- 

wick in September following, where it was agreed, between the Sept. 28. 


| biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, Henry earl of Northumberland, fir 


Ralph Grayſtock of e fir Humphry Dacre of Dacre, doctor 


Fox, &c. the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, and Thomas. biſhop of Aber- 


deen, David earl of Crawfurd, the abbot of Jedworth, James lord 
Hamilton, doctor Alexander ng, and Duncan de Dundaſs, eſq; am- 
baſſadors from Scotland, that the lords wardens, lieutenants, and de- 


puties of both borders ſhould hold days of redreſs at Newbigging- 
furd, Ridingburn, Gammelſpeth, Bell, Lochmabanſtane, and Porto- 


hopbrig, when the lord wardens were to bring with them only one Ibid.” p. 788. 


thouſand attendants, the Iieutenant five hundred, and the deputy two 


hundred, armed with no other weapons than ſwords and knives. 
At the congreſs alſo it was ſtipulated, that all priſoners unlawfully 
taken, were to be releaſed, and murderers to be ſurrendered ; and 


thoſe Engliſh who had affiſted the rebels of Eſkdale, were com- * 


manded to make reſtitution according to the laws of the borders. 
that the Scots had at this time the greateſt rea- 


Buy this it would a 
ſon to complain. infa ions of truces had been too frequent among the 


borderers of both nations. As pillage was their greateſt ſupport, a ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities was to them a failure of daily bread. Beſides, if we 
conſider the antipathy which the people of both nations, but eſpecially 
thoſe who lived near the marches, had for one another, and which their 
vicinity gave them hourly e of ſhewing, need we wonder, 


- 
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that thoſe boundaries were ſo often the theatre of ſlaughter and depre. 
dation? But, independent of that, the Scotiſh nation had a more ſub- 
ſtantial and more Angular grievance at this time to ſeek redreſs of. 
That illuſtrious prelate James Kennedy, had, before his death, 

| Buchavan built at his own expence a very magnificent ſhip, which he named 
{ys the lag the St. Salvator, though the Scots called it the barge. This ſhip, richly 
NA laden, had the year before been wrecked on the coaſt of England 
ocean. near Bamburgh, where many of the crew being drowned, the Engliſh 
ſeized on the cargo, and made priſoners of the few who had eſcaped 

the tempeſt. The Scots took this ſo ill, that the eſtates perſwaded 

James to demand a plenary reſtitution. His commiſſioners had 

inſiſted on the affair at the congreſs of Newcaſtle, but not having ſuc- 

ceeded, it was again recommended by the Scots king to his ambaſſa- 

dors at Alnwick. Here, after various reaſoning on both ſides, it was 

agreed, as the affair was attended with many difficulties, and was not 
cognizable by the border laws, that it ſhould be referred to the reſpec- 

tive ſovereigns, the commiſſioners of both parties promiſing . to in- 

tereſt themſelves at their different courts, that the affair might be 

mee EY amicably adjuſted, and to the honour of both princes. But by their 
p. 790. interpoſal the affair was not terminated ſo ſoon as all who wiſhed 
well to the tranquillity of the iſland could have defired ; for in May 

Black Acts. 1474, the eſtates of parliament thought it expedient that the king 
_— ſhould fend an honourable embaſſy into England about that bu- 
fineſs. At laſt, however, king James conſented to leave thoſe who 

Rym. Feed. had ſcized on the Salvator, to the juſtice of their own ſovereign, and 


_— the year after the merchants agreed to receive the ſum of five hun- 


dred merks Engliſh in full of all demands. e 
yg But as the Engliſh had alſo ſuffered at ſea by the Scots, it was 
Ibid. p. 850. agreed by the lords commiſſioners at the Alnwick congreſs, that 

the Scots ſhould forthwith ſend to the duke of Glouceſter, ad- 

miral of England their complaints, and the Engliſh tranſmit theirs 

to my lord of Albany, admiral of Scotland; and they were each to 

ſummon January next the parties complained of to appear before their 
lieutenants, - who were henceforth to be notable perſons, of good 
knowledge, authority, and diſpoſition to the borders, as the records 

word it. The Engliſh deputies were to come to Norham, and the 

| Scotiſh to Berwick, where they were to agree upon a proper place 

Ibid. p. 790. where to meet and miniſter juſtice to both parties. (ts) 


That things were thus amicably adjuſted, will not a ſurprizing, 

28. 1474. if ye conſider that both Ka 8 at this, time 0 140 n * 

neſtly diſpoſed to have perpetuated a good underſtanding between their 

reſpective ſubjects. For this purpoſe a match between the two royal 

families had been long talked of, and often recommended to the am- 

baſſadors of England; and we find that James at laſt ſent in the monih 

1b:d. p. 814. of July ambaſſadors to the court of Edward, to treat of that buſineſs. 

| Their propoſals were ſo pleaſing to the Engliſh monarch, that 
ſoon after he diſpatched proper perſons to Edinburgh, to conapleat 

Ibid. p. 815, What had been fo happily. begun in England: there, on the 26th of 


This commil- October, it was concluded by John lord de Scrope, procurator on the 
ſion is dated a 


Bag. 18. e of Edward, and by David earl of Crawfurd, lord Lindſay, procura- 
Windſor. tor for king James, 1. That in order to promote the wealth, peace, 
honour, and intereſt of the noble iſle, (called Gret Britanee) a match 

. {hall be contracted between James, only ſon and heir of James king 


a 
' 
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of Scotland, and Cecilia, the youngeſt daughter of Edward king of 
England. 2. That the truce prolonged at Newcaſtle to the year 1519, 
ſhall be punctually obſerved. 3. That, during the ſaid truce, both 
kings ſhall be ready to aſſiſt, one another againſt their reſpective rebels, 
as often as there might be occaſion. 4. That in regard of the infancy 
of the prince and princeſs, (he being as yet only in the ſecond year of 
his age, and ſhe no more than four years old) both kings ſhall ſolemn- 
ly promiſe. to do all that in them lies, to make the marriage (which 
in the record is called the very root and eſtabliſhment of all the love, 
favour, and affiſtance that one party ſhall owe to the other) effectual - 
in due time. 5. That the prince and princeſs, during the life of king 
James, ſhall have a dowry and joint-feoftment,: the old inheritance of 
the heir of Scotland, viz. the dutchy of Rothſay, the earldom of Car- 
rick, and the lordſhips of all the Stewart lands of Scotland ; and if the 
prince ſhould attain the ſceptre before the death of the queen his mo- 
ther, the princeſs, as being then queen, ſhould have the third part, or 
an equivalent, of the lands and rents that belong to the king her 
ſpouſe; and at the death of the queen-mother, the ſame dowry which 
the had enjoyed. 6. That, in conſideration of theſe, the king of 
England ſhall give with his daughter the ſum of twenty thouſand Eng- 
liſh marks, whereof two hundred ſhall be paid yearly in the pariſh» 
church of St. Giles ; the firſt payment on the 2d of February next, and 
ſo on yearly till the whole was diſcharged. 7. That if either the prince 
or princeſs died before the conſummation of the marriage, another 
marriage between the heir of Scotland and a daughter of England, 
ſhall be concluded on the ſame terms; otherwiſe all the money (except 
two thouſand five hundred marks) ſhall in four years be repaid bythe 
Scots king. But to make it as compleat as it poſſibly could be at that 
time, the two abovementioned noblemen 2 promiſed, in the 
name of their maſters, that the marriage agreed on ſhould, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, be made good, as ſoon as the prince and princeſs 
were of a lawful age. Upon which William Scheves, archdean of 
St. Andrew's, and Thomas Smith, both apoſtolick and regal notaries, 

(as they were then called) took inſtruments before witnefles. Beſides Rym. Fad. 
the procurators for the contract of marriage, king Edward ſent the 3. f. y- 
biſhop of Darham, keeper of the privy ſeal, John Ruſſel, arch- & (cg. unde. 
dean of Berkſhire, and Dr. Robert Boith, his ambaſſadors; while cem. 
James gave the like powers to the biſhops of Glaſgow and Orkney, 

the earl of Argyle, the abbot of Holyrood-houſe, and Mr. ſecretary 
Whitelaw, archdeacon of St. Andrew's for Lothian. 

From this new alliance king James reaped a conſiderable advantage; 
far, beſides that the ſums ſtipulated by Edward were punctually paid, Ibid. p. 850. 
he had both leiſure and freedom to do himſelf juſtice, by making 
many good laws, by ſettling his own revenue, and bringing ſuch of his 
— as had miſbehaved during his minority to anſwer for their 

conduct. | Nan 

The moſt important of theſe laws, though ſome of them are ante- 

ridr a few months to the match with England, I ſhall briefly 
mention. ih | | f 

It had formerly been ſtatuted, for the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice, that perſons aggrieved: might not only appeal from the ſentence 

of their ordinary judge, but immediately transfer their cauſe to the 
king in council. The inconvenience of this was ſoon diſcoyered, wr 
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ſo many bills were preferred, that the ſovereign and his council had 
had their time wholly ingroſſed in the deciſion of civil cauſes. To 
avoid this, the parliament now ordained, that all ints ſhould 

firſt be purſued before the ſheriffs, provoſts, bailies of boroughs, &. 

Black Act, in which if they either refuſed juſtice, or were partial, the party ag- 

fol. 59. c.69. grieved might then ſummon them before the privy council. 

It had been cuſtomary for perſons indicted before criminal courts, 
(juſtice airs) to ſtand without the bar, to the ſcorn of juſtice (ſays the 
ſtatute) and vilifying of the king. To prevent theſe, it was enacted, 
wd. c. 72. that henceforth all ſuch ſhould be confined till the court fat, and then 
to ſtand within the bar till ſentence was paſſed. 2 od 
At that time hawking, and other field diverſions, were very eagerly 
purſued by country gentlemen; and the ſtealing of hounds, hawks 
and their eggs, was not uncommon. This the eſtates forbad, under 
100. a conſiderable penalty. But as theſe could be of no avail with- 
out game, and the robbing of partridges and wild ducks of their eggs 
was too frequent, that was prohibited under the forfeiture of 40 . 
They alſo good-naturedly forbad the deſtruction of does, roes, and 
deer, (for ſo it is worded in the ſtatute) in the times of ſnow and of 
ſtorms ; and none of them were to be flead, till a year old, under a 
10. conſiderable penalty. l | 
Neither was any to preſume to hunt, ſhoot, or kill them, at any 
| time, within another man's cloſes, parks, &c. or take rabbits out of 
Fbid. c:73,74- warrens, fiſh out of pools, or pidgeons out of dove-coats, without the 
permiſſion of the owner, on pain of being proſecuted as a thief. 
In what manner the moveables of a deceaſed baron were to be diſ- 
poſed of; and who were the natural guardians of minors, were aſcer- 
tained: four of the old council in boroughs were permitted to fit with 
the new. The price of ferries was regulated, and ferrymen were again 
Did. fol. 58, commanded to make bridges for the commodious reception and land- 
59: ing of horſes. | 

I heſe are the more material ſtatutes of the parliament held in May 
1474. And twenty-four perſons of the three eſtates, having their 
whole authority, were not only to fit till the 6th of Auguſt, but, if 

aan important bufineſs occurred, they might prolong their ſeſſion. 
An. 1475. The parliament again aſſembled at Edinburgh on the 2oth of No- 
vember the year following, when they decreed, that their ſovereign 
lord's juſtice ſhould, twice a year, ride through the realm, and hold his 
courts for criminal cauſes: and all ſheriffs were. commanded hence- 
20 Novemb. forth to carry with them a copy of the a& which regulated their be- 
0p: aa; hayiour, with regard to thoſe who took fanctuary. 1 4:.:4 714914 MM 
fol. 60, c. 76. They alſo ordained, that although the verdict of an aſſize, in cri- 
minal cauſes, ſhould be irreverſible, (if I rightly comprehend the ts- 
tute) yet if partiality, &c. could be proved againſt the members, they 
were ſubjected to the penalty of the old law, contained in the book of 

„bid. c. 78. Regiam Majeſtatem. : n 
- It had formerly been enacted, that all alienation made by lords and 
batons, after they were by briefs found to be ideots or madmen, ſhould 
be of no avail ; but as this did not reach to alienations previous to 
their being declared fooliſh or furious, whence aroſe many-inconve- 
niences, this parliament wiſely ſtatuted, that from the time that either 
ideotry and furiofity (as they are termed in the act) could firſt be 

did. fol. 61. proved againſt one, he ſhould no longer have power to alienate. 5 
; 5 dec n 8 
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As the importation of bullion to be given into the mint, proportion- 
able to the commodities exported, (e. g. four ounces of filver for a 
| laſt of hides, and half that quantity for a laſt of ſalmon, &c.) and for 
which, unleſs the merchant found ſurety, the officers of the cuſtoms 
were forbidden to give cockets, had been formerly enacted, fo had | 
the carrying of coin out of the kingdom been particularly prohibited: 
yet, notwithſtanding all the care of the eſtates, money became every 
day more ſcarce in Scotland. To remedy this, they ordained that all 
the former laws ſhould ſtrictly be executed, that the king ſhould ap- 
point proper ſearchers for retaining it in the realm, that the merchant 
ſhould-receive 12 5s. for each ounce of bullion, that no gold nor filver 
already coined ſhould be reminted (as they loſt in the fire) ; and laſtly; , 
becauſe gold went then in Scotland at a lower price than in other coun- 
tries, which induced the lieges to ſmuggle it abroad, whence its 
ſcarcity at home was farther increaſed, they conſented to heighten its 
value, viz. the Roſe noble to 35 5s. the Henry noble 315. the Angel 
235. French crown and the Demy, each 13s. 4 d. the Scots crown 
13 5s. the Salute and Rydar, each 155. 6 d. the Law 17s. All other prackaas, 
gold pieces were to paſs according to its fineneſs and weight, or at the . 61, c. 83, 
pleaſure of the giver and taker; and debts to be paid in the curreneß, 
of the time when the debt was contracted, | 5 
Beſides theſe, an act paſſed for aboliſhing guerra courts. Theſe 
ſeem to have been courts where capital crimes, &c. between the ſer- 
vants of the ſame maſter, were tried by the ordinary judges, accord- 
ing to the feudal laws. They apparently diminiſhed the powers 
of the king's juſtice, &c. and as they were otherwiſe (ſays the ſtatute) 
hurtful to the lieges, their authority was juſtly abrogated. 
In the courſe of this hiſtory we have had frequent occaſion to men- 
tion the rebellions of the earls of Roſs, and, at the beginning of this 
reign, the confederacy of John the young lord of the Iſles, and earl 
of Roſs, with Edward of England, was particularly narrated. Whe- 
ther king James was informed of that traitorous agreement, cannot be 
poſitively determined. It is probable he was; for in the month of 
January, 1476, we are informed by hiſtorians, that he, for his own Lefly, p. 306. | 
crimes, and thoſe of his father, was declared an outlaw ; that in May gg ; 
following, a fleet was fitted out under the command of the earl of © 
Crawfurd, and a Jand-army raiſed under that of the earl of Athole, 
(the king's uncle) to reduce him to reaſon ; that Athole prevailed on 
him to ſubmit; and that, being deprived by an act of parliament, Ibid. fol. 62. 
which met at Edinburgh in July, of his earldom, he was con- 70 4 
tinued in the title of lord of the Iſles, which, with Knapdale and 
Kintyre, he was alſo to poſſeſs, Roſs being annexed to the crown, Ly, p. 306. 
and declared for ever unalienable to any but the king's ſecond law- 
fully begotten ſon. The ſame parliament made void and null all 
manner of alienations, infeoffments, and grants, prejudicial to the 
king and his heirs. - 3 
This revocation became the grand ſourcę from whence all the after 
calamities of this reign flowed. - But before we come to this diſ- 
pleaſing part of the Scotiſh ſtory, it is proper to notice ſome farther 


* Particularly gifts of erown- lands, mails, fiſhings, patronages of churches, heritable lice, 
and erection of regalities, of which there were already ſo many, that the erection of more had 
deen forbidden by a former parliament. | 30 
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attempts of king James, and his parllament, to'civilize and enrich the 
nation. | | FURY 

6th of Aug. "Thie eſtates then aſſembled at Edinburgh, 1477, and after ſecurin 
the freedom of the holy church, (a practice moſt religiouſly obſerve 
almoſt by every parliament during this reigh) the king, who had been 
informed that bullion was ſcarce, and that all the old coin, notwith- 
ſanding all the precautions taken with regard to both, was melted 

down, at the requeſt of his eſtates, was graciouſly pleaſed to grant, 
that all the money-laws, either made by his anceſtors or Himſelf, ſhould 
be ſtrictly executed, and, if neceſſity required it, that more rigorous 
ones ſhould be inſtituted, In the mean time, till the realm ſhould 
be ſufficiently provided with bullion for the mint, his highneſs not only 
conſented that no new money ſhould be coined, but that the inſtru- 
ments employed for that purpoſe ſhould inſtantly be removed to ſomt 
place of ſafety, ſo that there ariſe no more hurt in the realm (as the 
record expreſſes) through the ſtriking of money in time coming. But 
as ſoon as a ſufficiency of bullion was imported, he and. his council 
were to regulate the weight, fineneſs, and currency of the coinage, 
and ordain a proper warden and maſter of the mint, who ſhould an- 

Black Ace, ſwer to him, with their lives and honour, that the money-ordinances 

fol. 62, c. 89. were duly practiſed. | | 

It has frequently been obſerved with what ſolicitude the king and 
parliament had attempted to ſuppreſs murder, and other capital of- 
fences. Their, care, however, hitherto had been attended with very 
little ſuccefs, or rather ſlaughter. Treaſon and plundering (not to 
mention common theft) were as frequent as ever. This being im- 
puted (perhaps with juſtice) to the remiſſion granted ſuch offenders by 
the king, the parliament earneſtly intreated their ſovereign, for the 
fafety of his lieges, and the common profit of the realm, that he would 
give no more remiſſions for theft, and ceaſe to pardon, for three years, 
all who had committed, or ſhould commit, any manner of murder, 
ſince he was twenty-five years old. To theſe limitations of the pre- 
rogative he willingly aſſented; and henceforth there was to be a clauſe 

Ibid. c. 28. in all remiſſions for old offences, that they were perpetrated before the 
king was of age. | | 

The laws againſt ſturdy beggars and gypſies being revived, ferry- 
men were forbidden, on ſevere penalties, to raiſe their fares, to the no 
ſmall advantage of the poor. And becauſe the honeſty of the nation 
had been loudly defamed by foreigners, from the diminifhed fize of 
the veſſels in which ſalmon was packed, it was ordained that none 
ſhould be ſent abroad, in any barrels, but thofe of the old Hamburgh 
meaſure, coopers being prohibited to make any leſs, which if they 
did, and merchants packed fiſh in them, they were to be forfeited, 

Ibid. fol. 64. and the cooper to pay 5 J. to the king. And farther, to increaſe the 

Ibid. fol. 63, number of ſalmon, all cruves (as they are called) ſet in waters where 

Ce 98. the ſea ebbed and flowed, were univerſally to be deſtroyed ; nor were 
any to be placed in freſh waters, but at the legal times, and of the 
width, &c. recommended by the old laws. | 

Thoſe laws were of national utility, nor leſs uſeful was the follow- 
ing. Scotland at that time, it ſeems, was chiefly ſupplied with the 
neceſſaries of life from abroad; but as conſiderable impoſts, &c. had 

of late been laid on foreign importations, victuals were become very 
{carce in the country; the parliament therefore ordained, that all fo- 
| reign 


* 
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eign merchants repairing to Scotland with proviſions, and other law- 
ul commodities, ſhould be honourably received and favourably treated, 
ll reſtraints being removed, and having entered what they had im- 
yorted in the Tolbodth, (which was then the only cuſtomhouſe.) The 
ing and his council were fit ſt to be ſerved at the market- price, and 
then the remainder might be ſold amongſt the lieges. | 
Nor ought it to be omitted, that the burning of moors, after the laſt 
ff March to Michaelmas, was prohibited under the penalty of 5 J. 
n conviction. And ſmiths, who either 1 or through 
drunkenneſs, pricked horſes in ſhoeing them, were not only to pay 
the expences of cure, but obliged to furniſh the owner with a ſuffi- 
ient horſe, either to ride on, br do his neceſſary labour, till his own 
as recovered.” b 
gheſides theſe; the duke of Burgundy and his eſtates having lately 
cent letters of an honourable, grateful, and cordial import, the parlia- 
ment ordered that ambaſſadors, at the expence of the boroughs, ſhould 
7 repair to the duke's court with an anſwer from the king, to confirm 
and renew the alliance formerly contracted; to obtain not only a rati- 
fication of the immunities formerly granted to Scotiſh merchants, but 
d endeavour to procure ſtill greater privileges; and laſtly, to get redreſs 
for the loſſes they had ſuſtained in the Burgundian territories. 
ment to meet at Edinburgh, or any other place the king ſhould ap- 
authority. Thoſe who repreſented the clergy were the biſhops of 
Aberdeen, Glaſgow, Dunkeld, and Murray, the abbots of Holyrood- 


Elphinſtone. Of the barons the earls of Angus and Marſhal, the 
lords Abernethy, Hamilton, Lyle, and Brothwick, the laird of Stob- 
hall, with the maſter of Torphichon, were choſen. And from the 
burghs, James of Crichton, provoſt of Edinburgh, with Henry Cant, 
citizen, Alexander Bunch of Perth, &c. &c. were deputed. 

4 But the laſt year's revocation defeated all this attention to the publick 
good; for though nothing could be more equitable, it conjured up a 
rebellious ſpirit in the nation, the ſame that had diſturbed the two 
former reigns, but with better fortune. Thoſe (and they were very 
= inny) who had obtamed illegal acquiſitions, during the time of his non- 
cage, began to murmur at their being thus deprived of them; and accord- 


had been ſummoned to anſwer fot their conduct. But the diſaffection 
of all had been as impotent as that of the Douglaſes, 8c. in the pre- 
ceding reigns, had they not found means to corrupt the king's two 
brothers, Alexander duke of Albany, and John. eatl of Mar, the laſt 
a batchelor, and the former married (though wncanonically) to a 
daughter of the earl of Orkney 's, both young, ambitious, active, and 
daring. They were firſt made to feat for their own lives, from the 
jealouſy of their brother, whom they repreſented as a hater of the 
ancient nobility; and then they rouzed their ambition by the flattering 
proſpect of a crown, the attainment of which they ſhewed them was 
pofſible, not only from foreign but dorneſtick examples. 


the unwary princes: they entered into the moſt intimate familiarity 
with the chiefs of the malcontents : their deſigns however were not fo 
| cloſely 
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Black Adds, 
fol. 63. c. 91. 


Ibid. fol. 63. 


And laſtly, eight perſons of each eſtate were deputed by the ling 


1 point, to determine upon all matters of conſequence, with a plenary - 


houſe and New-bottle, the ſecretary Alexander Ingliſh, and William 


Ibid. fol. 64. 


ingly the lord of the Ifles, with fir Alexander Rait, being again ſuſpected, 


Abercromby, 
vol. ii. p. 427. 


lod, 


Theſe traitorons ſuggeſtions had their-defired effect on the minds of > 
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cloſely concealed, but that. their brother had intelligence of them, 
The earl of Mar was arreſted, and ſoon after died; but whether he 
was aſſaſſinated by order of James, or in a frenzy unlooſed the, ban. 
See his conti- dages, (as biſhop Elphinſton, a cotemporary writer, inſinuates) and 6 
paation of. bled to death, or, in ſhort, whether he loſt his life in that manner by 
the Bodleian command of his ſovereign, is uncertain. | | 
lib:ary. But if the earl of Mar merited his fate, his more active and elder 
brother, Alexander of Albany, could not be innocent. , He therefore 
was forthwith confined in the caſtle of Edinburgh; from whence 
Ruch. in Vit. conſcious of his crimes, with amazing danger, he eſcaped to his own iſ 
Jac. III. fortreſs of Dunbar, in which he placed a garriſon : but finding he wa; 
ſoon after to be beſieged by an army, under the conduct of the chan. 
cellor Evandale, he made his eſcape to France. After a ſhort reſiſt. 
An. 1478. ance, the caſtle was taken; the garriſon in ſmall boats, with precipita. 
Leſly, p. 307. tion, putting off for the Engliſh ſhore. CER 
Some others of the party betook themſelves to arms. The earl of 
Orkney and Caithneſs (whoſe daughter Albany had married), fortified 
Crichton, and fir James Liddel put his caſtle of Hackertown in a poſ- 
ture of defence: for theſe offences they were both forfeited by act of 
Still extnt parliament. The children of earl William were afterwards, in this 
among the reign, reſtored to the greateſt part of the family eſtate. 7 
Abercromb, Such is the account given us of this famous tranſaction by Aber. 
vol. ii. p. 429. cromby. By it, the princely youths were highly culpable, and their 
brother merits compaſſion, in being obliged to weaken the royal ſtem, 
by lopping off two ſuch tainted branches. But in this repreſentation 
that elegant biographer is ſingular; for the whole cloud of Scotiſh 
- hiſtorians repreſent the unfortunate youths as the victims of his unjuſt 
ſuſpicions, excited, ſay they, by menacing aſtrological predictions, 
(that a lion ſhould be killed by his whelps) and wizzardly divination, 
in both which arts the king was a thorough believer. They indeed 
confeſs, that the brothers had been preſent at ſome ſecret meetings of 
the nobility, who had aſſembled to concert meaſures to maintain their 
honours, and rid the kingdom of ſome deſpicable fellows, whoſe com- 
pany James chiefly affected, and in whom he repoſed his princi 
confidence. Buchanan adds, that Mar, having ſpoken too freely of 
the government, was caſt into priſon by the king's domeſtick council, 
who condemned him to have his veins opened till he expired. Thef 
cauſe of his death was reported, amongſt the vulgar, to be, that he 
had conſpired with witches againſt the king's life : and to make the 
matter more plauſible, certain ſorcerers, &c. (ſays biſhop Elphin- 
ſtone, a cotemporary writer) were taken, examined, and convicted 
for being ſuborned : they confeſſed that the earl of Mar had dealt with 
them to have the king taken away by incantation=” — 
Such are the very different relations of authors, with regard to this 
dark and intricate affair; nor is it eaſy, at this diſtance, to determine 
to which of them the preference ought to be given. Might I inter- 
poſe my opinion, I ſhould ſay, that both James and his brethren were 
to blame: they, in putting themſelves at the head of a malcontent 
party, and talking too freely of the ſtate of the kingdom ; for I can- 
not be prevailed upon to think, as Drummond inſinuates, that either of 
them carried on a private intelligence with England, or that Albaoy 
was as yet made by Edward to hope for a crown, to the prejudice of 
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James. Had this been the caſe; would he not have preferred, when 


he fled from Dunbar, England to France, as he would have been 
nearer at hand to diſturb his native country, and as his kinſman, by 
his wife, the earl of Douglas, lived there in ſuch ſplendor? On the 
other hand, it muſt be confeſſed that the king was to blame for his in- 
activity, and was impolitick in aſſociating ſo much with men of no birth 
and little merit. I cannot, however, ſay that he made uſe of them in 
the great offices of ſtate; for the publick records no where mention a 
Cochran, a Hommil, a Rogers, a Leonard, or a Forfifan, &c. (for ſo 
his favourites were called) as employed in negociation. The com- 
mons too were taught to regard their ſovereign as a miſer; not conſi- 


dering that a proper attention to the crown lands was one of the moſt 


effectual methods of preſerving them from the inſolence of the great, 
and their country from diſtraction. If James really believed in witch- 
craft, and the predictions of aſtrology, lament we muſt, but cannot 
wonder at his credulity: a belief of them was eminently the folly of that 
and of the ſucceeding century. If he did not, he paid a fatal deference 
to the judgment of his favourites, (to whom the earl of Mar was by no 
means acceptable) and can never be vindicated for the murder of his 


brother, if he died by his orders. 5111 
During all theſe commotions, a very good underſtanding had been 

kept up between England and Scotland; the rather, becauſe the Eng- 

liſh court was much about the ſame time embarraſſed with intrigues, 

no leſs unnatural and more diſaſtrous than thoſe which I have related. 

King Edward's ſecond brother, the duke of Clarence, had been by act 

of parliament attainted, for deſigns upon the crown, &e. &c. and 

ſecretly put to death in the Tower, in a moſt inhuman manner, by the 

jealous and vindictive concurrence of Edward, (who remembered his 

ſiding with Warwick) the ſecret intrigues of Glouceſter, and the open 

accuſations of the queen and her brethren. Theſe events, I ſay, con- Y 

tributed to cement the alliance into which both courts had entered. Rymer's Fad. 

The two thouſand marks had been regularly paid; and in 1478, king p. 23,41 

James reaſſumed a reſolution, which he had taken ſeveral years before, Ibid. p. 15. 

of going over into France. Devotion was pretended, it being reported 

that he had bound himſelf by a vow to viſit the ſhrine of St. John at This pretext 

Amboiſe. And becauſe it was not ſo convenient to make the -pil- is mentioned 

grimage by ſea, he obtained a ſafe-condu& from king Edward, (who, ee 

as the record words it, was deſirous of nothing more than to ſee and dated Weſt- 

talk with his dear brother and couſin, about thoſe affairs that concerned nt. March 


. themſelves and ſubjects) to travel through England with a thouſand * 


domeſticks. The kings however never met but as enemies, with ſwords 
in their hands. | | 1 * 


Scots authors generally ſay, that Lewis XI. king of France, by his An. 1480. 
envoy Dr. Ireland, a Scotſman, preſſed king James ſo earneſtly to a menos, 
rupture with England, that at length he was prevailed upon to ſend 1 | 
ambaſſadors to Edward, to deſire him to withdraw his aſſiſtance from Brummond, 
his French friend's enemies, the duke and dutcheſs of Burgundy; and, .d: 08 
in caſe of a refuſal, to threaten England with hoſtilities. This, to me, ap- 369, hy * 
pears not over- probable; for Ido not find that king Edward had as yet in- 


tereſted himſelf in that Burgundian war, which followed the marriage of | 


the dutcheſs Mary with Maximilian archduke of Auſtria. And it is Compl. Hit. 


certain, that the French ambaſſador Martigny, in February 1479, re- wha as 5 
8 L newed 
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newed the league- between France and England, which was to have 
- laſted during the two kings natural lives, for one hundred years after 
their deaths; all which time the annual ſubſidy of fifty thouſand 
crowns was to be paid. Beſides, when the king of England ordered 
an army to be raiſed againſt James, he gives this reaſon for it, that he 
Rym. Fed. was informed the king of Scotland intended to declare war ſooner 
p. ng. by action than by words. A proof, I think, that James ſent him 
CW? no ſuch meſſage. It alſo appears, by the Black Acts, that, towards 
the end of the year 1477, or beginning of the next, an-honourable 
embaſſy was ſent into England, to treat of a marriage between 
4 Black Ads, the Scots king's ſecond ſiſter, the princeſs Margaret, and the earl 
Wi * . of Rivers, the Engliſh queen's brother. King James had at that 
| time no deſire to violate his faith, by being the aggreſſor. It was 
then the diſaffected at home, and the Scots exiles in England, who 
prevailed on the avarice and ambition of Edward to break the truce, 
and commence hoſtilities. Perhaps too, this war was undertaken by 
the ſecret machinations of king Edward's warlike and active brother, 

the duke of Glouceſter. - 1 
Compl. Hiſt. Engliſh hiſtorians own, that their monarch firſt invaded the Scots 
1 . territories by the perſuaſions of Albany, as he fled through England in 
Wy his way to France ; to which he the more eaſily lent an ear, as he had 
received many ſignal injuries, of which the frequent invaſion of the 
Engliſh borders, (yet this is not alledged in the letters patent, conſti- 
tuting Glouceſter lieutenant-general) and the non-performance of the 
marriage with his daughter Cecily, were not the leaſt. But thoſe 
writers do not conſider that the prince, the year that Glouceſter 
marched againſt Scotland, was only eight years old, and the princeſs 
not above ten. 
As to the incroachments made by the borderers, it can ſcarce be 
determined which of the two ſides were the moſt reprehenſible. Both 
were but too much inclined to inroads, which from the leaſt connivance 
at court they carried into plenary execution. But if the Scots borderers, 
upon this occaſion, out-did the Engliſh in depredation, we have the 
expreſs ſanction of an act of parliament to aſſert, that king James of- 
fered to redreſs all attempts that had been made by his ſubjects againſt 
Black Ats, the truce, provided that king Edward would do the ſame. But his | 
fol. 65-£-9% heralds and purſuivants (as the ſtatute calls them) were long detained 
in England, and at laſt ſent back, without having received an anſwer, 
either by word or in writing. A procedure which may ſatisfy the un- 
prejudiced (as in fact it did the parliament) that king James could not 
avoid this war. In England the die had been caſt; and the meſſengers 
- were purpoſely delayed, that the Scots king might not be informed of 

the great preparations that were making againſt him. 

For on the 12th of May anno 1480, Richard duke of Glouceſter was 
by the king his brother appointed his lieutenant-general againſt his capi- 
tal enemy James king of Scotland, who, ſaid he, deſpiſing the fame of 
And yetmany his own name, and of all nobility, (ſpreta ipſius nominis, omniſque nobi- 
2 litatis fama, a proof, ſays Abercromby, that Edward was not unacquaint- 
guardians of ed with the diſcontents of the nobility) was determined, as he was in- 
e peace, to | 1. | 

violate that. 's Feed. vol. xii. p. 103, &c. 0 6 8 1 | 
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y the Engli merchants, in the ſale of wool, Vide Fad, tom. xii. p. 78, & ſeq. 
N ns : formed, 
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formed, to violate the truce, and enter the Engliſh territories. Ed- 
ward at the ſame time ſent ambaſſadors to Lewis, who, among other 
things, were commanded to propoſe a truce between France and 
Burgundy ; and this 1s the firſt time that, by the national archives, | mA 
we are permitted to ſay that Edward interpoſed in behalf of Maxi- tom. xi. p. 
milian. | he a 
Nor were the Scots behind hand with the Engliſh in their military 
preparations ; a conſiderable army was levied unwillingly (fays Bu- 
chanan) by the upſtart favourites, although he loads them with the ,,, 
blame of theſe extreme councils. vol. ii. p. 434. 
james was actually on his march to the frontiers, when a nuncio 
but whether an impoſtor or not, is uncertain) arrived in camp, and 
ſhewing his holineſs's bull, ſo far by his admonitions prevailed upon 
his majeſty, that he diſbanded his troops and returned to court. 
a The Engliſh were not ſo compliant to the pacifick admonitions of 
thc Roman legate : on the contrary, theſe ſeemed rather to have added 
eenneſs to their fury, which they expreſſed every where by fire and 
word upon the marches. The borderers finding themſelves thus rudely Ibid. 
-ttcked, were not wanting to themſelves ; they flew to arms, and wi 
ſuch as the king could detach to their affiſtance, entered England, 
nd dealt havock around with ſuch vindictive cruelty, that Edward, 
prevent the like for the future, by his letters patent commanded all 
hoſe of the northern counties, who owed him ſervice, to hold them- | 
loves in readineſs to oppoſe them. He was obeyed, and his army, They are 
ſtead of attempting to penetrate into Scotland, marched ſtrait to _ — 1 
erwick, and laid ſiege to that place, but in vain, for the winter 20. 
coming on, and the garriſon defending their important truſt with great 
gallantry, they were at laſt obliged to deſiſt. | 
So writes Abercromby, and Habingdon narrates that tranſaction in 


Abercromb. 
0 EN vol. ii. p. 434. 
make no mention of Compl. Hiſt, 


ard ſent ambaſſadors to the court of France; who, beſides demand- again, p. 148. 
is Nag 2 ratification of the treaty concluded laſt year at London, were An. 1490. 
mpowered to mediate a peace between Lewis and the duke and 
dutcheſs of Burgundy. How far they ſucceeded in the firſt part of Ibid, p. 113, 
their commiffion, I cannot ſay, but they were certainly baffled in the . 
latter; for in the month of Auguſt, Edward having renewed his al- 
ance with the duke, agreed to ſend to bis affiſtance, fix thouſand 
archers, to be maintained at the expence of the dutchy. Ibid. p. 126: 
What induced Edward to this ſtep, at a time when the Scots were 
novering about his borders, was probably that not only the ratifica- 
ion of the late treaty was denied, but that they ſhuffled in the affair. 
of the marriage of the dauphin with his daughter the princeſs Eliza- 
deth, who was now twelve years old, at which time it had been ſtipu- 
ated, that her annual reyenue of 70,090 livres ſhould commence. 
But as a rupture with France was not wantonly to be projected, 
Edward again ſent ambaſſadors to finiſh the contracted eſpouſals, and 
o effectuate a reconciliation between Maximilian and Lewis: but he 
vas again diſappointed, for we find that in the month of 2 fir 
| _ 2 Jahn 
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John Middleton was by him commiſſioned to prepare tranſports, - and 
command an army for the ſervice of Burgundy. | 
But as it was apparent that this declaration in favour of Maximilian 
would thoroughly break off the match, (for they ſtill pretended that 
the dauphin was too young) and deprive Edward of his well-paid an- 
nual ſubſidy of 50,000 crowns, it was ſtipulated at Bruſſels, that the 
heir of Burgundy ſhould marry Anne one of Edward's daughters, as 
ſoon as both were of a canonical age, and that Maximilian ſhould con. 
tinue to Edward the ſums paid him by France, in caſe Lewis refuſed 
it or declared war againſt England. 1 
'T have been the more particular in theſe tranſactions, becauſe the 
hiſtorians of both nations have flurred them over, and becauſe they 
point out to us the time when Lewis might be ſuppoſed to have ſo- 
licited the afliſtance of his antient ally the king of Scotland, It was 
now his intereſt ſo to do: and yet it is certain from an act of parlia- 
ment, that the French king had defired no auxiliaries from Scotland, 
although James by his letters frequently had requeſted aid from Lewis, 
And therefore that the French monarch had ſo powerful a party 
among the nobility of the kingdom, (as ſome writers inſinuate) I can- 
not believe, as their after-condu& at Lauder is an unconteſtable evi- 
dence that they were more in the intereſt of Edward than of Lewis, 
- Early next year Edward ordered an armament to be fitted out 
againſt Scotland, and March 2, iſſued his letters patent to nine pro- 
per officers, to ſeize upon and hire all wheel and cart- rights, &c. 
all pieces of ordnance, offenſive and defenſive weapons of every ſort, 
with carriages and horſes ſufficient to tranſport them to the frontiers, 
which he was informed his faithleſs and antient enemy the king of 
Scots intended to invade. The record I think no where mentions 
king Edward's reſolution of marching againſt Scotland in perſon, as 
Abercromby writes. | TE _ 
To ſupport himſelf againſt ſo mighty preparations both by ſea and 
land, . king James called a parliament; it met April 2, at Edinburgh. 
To the eſtates thus aſſembled, he gave an ample and faithful picture 
of the poſture of affairs, and ſhewed them the neceſſity he lay under 
of protecting his kingdom againſt the ambitious invaſions of the uſur- 
per (in the record he is called reifar) Edward. They unanimouſly 
agreed to defend him with their lives and fortunes againſt all attempts 
to his prejudice. This vigorous reſolution was accompanied with 
ſeveral important pieces of advice, which produced the following 
orders. In the firſt place it was ordained, that all men living within 
the kingdom, ſhould be ready within eight days, or ſooner if required, 
to attend the king with arms and proviſions for at leaſt twenty days 
after having joined his hoſt. They regulated the weapons and body 
armour that every man was to bring along with him, and couriers for 
the quicker diſpatch of intelligence. They ordered the caſtles of Dun- 
bar, Lochmaben, Tantallon, Hume, Douglas, Hales, Edrington, St. 
Andrew's, and Aberdeen, but eſpecially the Hermitage, which (a 
the record ſays) was moſt expoſed, and in general every gentleman 
houſe, to be well provided with proviſions and artillery. And be- 
cauſe (ſay they) of the honourable and couragious opinion of our ſo- 
vereign lord in preſerving the town of Berwick, and the great ex- 
pences his highneſs has been at in fortifying it, in repairing the 
caſtte, in furniſhing both with ordnance, and in placing a garriſon in 


the 
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e town, maintained at his majeſty's own charges, to the profit o 
he realm, and diſtreſs of the enemy, they obliged themſelves to pay 
6ve hundred ſoldiers for the defence of the bordets. The places where 
hey were to be ſtationed were Blackader and Netherbune, between 
which forty were to be divided; Hume, Cefsford, and Jedburgh were 
ich to have forty; Ormiſton, Edzerſton, Cocklaw, and Dolphing- 
on each twenty; but in the Hermitage a garriſon of one hundred was 
o be poſted, for the ſupport of the weſt borders in caſe of neceſſity; 
in which diſtrict Lochmaben had one hundred men to defend them; 
the caſtle of Milk and Annan each forty, and Bells tower twenty. 


, 
* 
* 


men in Blackader, Netherburn, and Hume. In the middle marche 
ene laird of Edmonſton was intruſted with the garriſons of Ceſsford, 
ormiſtoun, and Edzerſton. The laird of Cranſton was appointed com- 
nander of the hundred men in Jedburgh, Cocklaw, and Ormiſton. 
The laird of Lamington had the government of the Hermitage; and 
cho laird of Clouburn that of Lochmaban : whilſt the caſtles of Milk, 
Annan, and Bells tower were committed to the care of the laird of 
A misficld. Theſe captains had not only the levying their own com- 
WT panics, but alſo the choice of two captain lieutenants, and to receive 
ie ſubſiſtence of their reſpective commands; one half of which con- 
acting of ſpearmen, was to be paid each 28. and 6d. and the other of 


whole month of May; after which, the whole were to garriſon Ber- 
ock for three months, two hundred being always in readineſs to ſally 
out with the warden of the eaſt marches, and attend him or his lieute- 
nants wherever they commanded them. 7 Dn 
The weſt borders, as they were leſs expoſed, were committed to lord 
BE Dernly, and all the inhabitants were commanded to obey him as warden. 
= Of this army the clergy and barons were each to furniſh twelve 
core, while the burrows ſupplied half that number. * | 
This is an uncommon proof of loyal affection in the fates, for 
though all men were obliged to ſerve the king at their own charges in 
the field, yet the raiſing of money for the maintainance of a ſtanding 
force, though but for four months, within the kingdom, was not ſo 
. uſual; nor could the ſovereign exact ſubſidies of this kind but in a par- 
liamentary way. | 1 Eee 
In conſideration of this the king, who, as the ſtatute 
now ſaw the great affection, and cordial and undiſſembled love of all 
his ſubjects, promiſed that, God willing, he would henceforth apply 
to the duties of his ſtation, and cauſe juſtice to be impartially mf. 
niſtered through the realm. And becauſe the Scotiſh merchants could 
not, on account of the war, ſufficiently ſupply the nation with provi- 
ſions, which by this means were become very ſcarce, the king of his 
ſpecial grace ordained, that all foreigners arriving with ſuch, ſhould 
be favourably treated, to induce them to return. Befides theſe, the 


in their march to or from the king, ſhould deſtroy meadows, corn, 
obliged to make reſtitution ; every lord and baron being made anſwet 


Thus fix hundred men were raiſed, alth the record o- mentions bes hundred, * 
che ym gag make up five kündet 22 twenty, —— the ſurplus was lose for 
kickneſs, death, &c. | ons. 


expreſſes it, 
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James, ſon of lord Borthwick, had the command of the hundred 


4 bowmen, 28. per day. In theſe places they were to continue the 


Black Adds, 


Kricteſt diſcipline was enjoined by proclamation, and thoſe who, either fol. 69 c. 1053 
or any ways plunder the country, ſhould not only be puniſhed, but 


AA. able 
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Black Acts, 


fol. 65, c. 99. 


alſo ſend wardens and lieutenants, properly impowered, againſt them. 


vol. ii. P. 438. 


a prieſt named Haliburton, being only excepted. | 


then well affected to the king's perſon, his quarrel, and government 


Ferrer. fol, 
394. 


by letter ſollicited before, without having received any anſwer: a proof 
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able for thoſe under their conduct, whom they were either to ſurren- 
der to the king, his lieutenants or wardens, or to pay the damages. 

The moſt expoſed places upon the frontiers being in this manner pro- 
vided for, it was further thought adviſeable by the king and the three 
eſtates, that all poſſible diligence ſhould be uſed, to get informa- 
tion of the deſigns and approach of the uſurper Edward; that in the 
mean time letters ſhould be written to all ſheriffs commanding the 
lieges, to attend his highneſs with arms, horſes, and proviſions : that 
rendezvouſes (weapon-ſhowings) ſhould be held every fifteen days; 
that upon fight of the enemy, fires ſhould be kindled upon eminencey if 
along the ſea-coaſt, within every ſix miles of length, and one of breadth; 
that officers ſhould be poſted within fix miles of one another, to raiſe 
and command the country when occaſion required. That if he 
faid reifar Edward (as he is ſtiled in the act) ſhould invade the king. 
dom in perſon, the king ſhould oppoſe him in perſon, and at the head 
of the whole realm, as they would live and die with his highneſs in his 
defence. But if wardens commanded the Engliſh, his majeſty ſhould 


It was alſo ordained, that an honourable embaſſy ſhould forthwith 
be diſpatched to the king and parliament of Paris, to intreat againſt 
their common enemy the aſſiſtance of Lewis, which James had often 


(fays Abercromby) that the French king was not the author of the 
war, as Scots writers have aſſerted. | 
And indeed the eſtates countenance this opinion, for they imputed it 
to the ambition of Edward, inſpirited by the exiled Douglas, and ſuch 
perſons as abetted his treaſonable practices. They therefore offered by 
proclamation the ſum of one thouſand marks, with an eſtate in land to 
the yearly value of one hundred, beſides his majeſty's moſt aſſured favour, 
to whoſoever ſhould bring in the earl of Douglas dead or alive : twenty 
pounds were promiſed for every gentleman, and ten for every yeoman, 
of the ſame party, who were either killed or taken. That ſuch Scotſmen 
as would yet abandon the faid traitor James Douglas, and return to their 
allegiance within twenty-four days, ſhould be pardoned : which, if they 
refuſed, they muſt never more hope for mercy. This pardon extended 
not only to the borderers, but to all of his faction within the king- 
dom; Douglas himſelf, Alexander Jardin, fir Richard Holland, and] 


From this it is plain, that at leaſt the majority of the parliament were 


although by the generality of hiſtorians he has been repreſented as the 
averſion of the commons, and contempt of the nobility. We mut 
at the ſame time confeſs, and we are warranted to ſay ſo from the 
records, that there was a formidable faction of traitors within and with- 
out the kingdom. A faction which in the end prevailed, though ndt 
ſo ſoon as king Edward had been made to believe it would. | 

For the Engliſh army could no where penetrate into the kingdom, 
and the fleet which had been ſent to lay both ſides of the Forth under 
contribution, returned to England (having reduced the little. village 
of Blackneſs to aſhes) with no other prizes than eight Scots veſſel 
which belonged to the coaſt towns. Some time after a ſecond attempt 


was made, but with even leſs ſucceſs, all the ſea-coaſt being then put 
in a poſture of defence, WA 1 
| Tho 


„. 
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The Scots retaliated theſe injuries by many cruel inroads into Eng- Ferrer. fol 
land, from which they returned with a multitude of priſoners,” and ** 
ded with plunder. | 1 
ks Eden, now convinced that arms would not ſo ſpeedily 
effectuate his ambitious bu e had recourſe to ſtratagem. He 
therefore very politickly encouraged thoſe of the nobility, whom 
he found the moſt turbulently averſe to the government of James. 
He was too wiſe not to know, that if the Scots were united, 
he could not be gratified in his ambition. The forfeited lord of 
the iſles had at the beginning of theſe troubles withdrawn from . 
court, although ſummoned by parliament to appear, as has been * 9 
already related; whether then he was in the pay of England is not 
certain, but now I find Edward commiſſioning the prieſt Halyburton, 
Henry Pole, captain of his fleet, and John Bain, major of Craigfergus, 
to conclude a confederacy between him and the earl, Donald Gorne, 2 7 22, 
lord of the iſles, and all his couſins and counſellors.  Rymer's Feed; 
This was indeed good policy in Edward; but this acceſſion of ſtrength tow. xii. 
would have availed him little, had he not fallen upon means to bring P . 
over. the duke of Albany to his party. I have already mentioned, 
that that prince had retired to France, where the mediation of Lewis 
not producing his re-eſtabliſhment, he ſecretly kept up the ſpirit of the 
faction that oppoſed his brother. His marriage however with the earl of 
Bouloign's daughter, while his firſt wife, the daughter of the earl of 
Caithneſs, was yet alive, and whoſe father had been forfeited for 
eſpouſing his cauſe, had no doubt weakened his intereſt with the 
= Douglas's, &c. And this was the reaſon of his not appearing ſooner 
nin the war againſt Scotland than 1482, * when probably Edward and 
forfeited Douglas had brought about his reconciliation with the party. 
» Albany no ſooner arrived at the Engliſh court, than he entered 
into engagements with king Edward, which vindicate his brother's 
inflexibility with regard to him, as they ſeem to countenance his 
formerly having ſet his heart on the crown. This agreement was 
concluded June 10 or 11, at Fotheringay caſtle. In the record he An. 1482. 
ſtiles himſelf king of Scotland by the gift of Edward, and obliges 
himſelf and his heirs to aſſiſt the Engliſh king and his heirs with all 
his power from that day forward, in all his quarrels againſt all earthly 
= princes, rebels, &c. to ſwear fealty, and do homage to Edward 
for the crown of Scotland, within fix months after his being put in 
poſſeſſion of the greateſt. part of that kingdom; to give up to the 
king of England the town and caſtle of Ber wick, with their appurte- 
nances, the caſtle of Lochmaban, the countries of Liddeſdale, Eſk- 
dale, Annandale, and Ewſdale, within fourteen days after the Engliſh 
arms had brought to Edinburgh : and laſtly, to break the old confe- 
deracy with France, and never to enter into any new one with any 
prince whatever, without the approbation of England. It was alſo _ 4 
farther agreed, that if Albany could make himſelf clear from all oh 
other women, (the words of the original) according to the laws of the 
church, he ſhould marry, within a year or ſooner, Edward's daughter a proof that 
the lady Cecilia: but if he could not, that he ſhould match his fon be bad not 
and heir (if any ſuch ſhould be) to ſome lady of Edward's blood. fee 2 


is dutcheſs, 
On the other hand, Edward obliged himſelf to afiſt Alexan- = Ly, - 
| | Drummon 


— Rymer's Fad. vol. xii. p. 154. Which ſhews how unchronological the write: of the life *© aſſert. 
of Edward IV. is, vide Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. fol. 476. | 
; der 
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Rym, Fœd. 
tom, xii. 
p. 156, 157. 


Ibid. p. 258. 


Stanley, into the North: ſo little intelligent are theſe authors in chat affair. 
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der towards the reducing the kipgdom of Scotland to bis obedietice} 
and to ſupport him in it againſt James, now holding the crown of 
that realm. I ſhall only obſerve upon this treaty, which in every 
ect was mean, ungrateful, and unnatural, that Albany was not 
alumniated, (as Buchanan aſſerts) when his enemies and the king 
repreſented him as aſpiring to the diade m. 
Doubtleſs his Scots aſſociates were let into as much of this ſecret 
agreement as was neceſſary for them to know; and Edward immediate« 
ly,began his preparations, in order to fulfil his part of it: for two days; 
he, appointed the duke of Gloucetter his lieutenant-general, with power 
to xaiſe not only the borderers, but alſo to call out to war the neigh«/ 
bouring counties. And on the zoth of June the lord treafurer was 
ordered to pay Richard 200 J. to defray the expences of tranſporting 
his canon to the north, 100 J. for buying two hundred and twenty 
draught horſes for carrying the ſame from Newcaſtle into Scotland, 
and two hundred marks for buying two thouſand quivers (ſheves they 
are called in the record) of arrows for that ſervice. It is probable that 
the fleet, which was fitting out at the ſame time, was alſo deſtined 
againſt Scotland. | e ans 
The lieutenant-general, accompanied with Albany, marched ſtreight- 
way to Berwick, which they beſieged ; while James, upon intelligence 
of their motions, made all the haſte he could to relieve that important 
key of his country. He was at the head of an army equal * to the ſer 
vice intended ; but a majority of the great mey in it were ſecretly de- 
voted to Albany, and the exiled Douglas; for being encamped at Law- 
der, a town on the confines of Merſe and Teviotdale, the earls of 
Lenox; Angus, Huntley, and Buchan, the lords Gray, Lyle, &c. after 
various conſultations, reſolved upon one of the boldeſt and worſt- timed 
actions that ever was committed by ſubjects. It is needleſs to inquite 
into the motives of their conduct: ſome of them, no doubt, meant 
nothing leſs than to dethrone the king, and were friends to their coun- 
try. But the chief of the party entertained that deſign, and in parti- 
cular Archibald earl of Angus. In him it was highly ungrateful ; for 
his father had been greatly indebted to the royal family, and he him- 
ſelf, though married to a daughter of the lord Boyd, had not been 
involved in the ruin of that family. Buchanan and Hume have put a 
long and elaborate ſpeech into his mouth, which he concluded with 
an exhortation to ſhake off the yoke of ſervitude at home, before they 
engaged with a foreign enemy. This was univerſally applauded, 
when the lord Gray told them the fable of the mice, who conſulting 
together of the means to prevent ſurprizal from the cat, at laſt agreed 
that to hang a bell about her neck would be the moſt effectual. But, 
added he, when it came to be queſtioned what mouſe would under- 
take to faſten it, they all declined the buſineſs. The earl of Angus 
unmedaately took the thought, and anſwered, © I will bell the cat:“ 
which bold anfwer procured him the appellation of Archibald Bell 


* * Drummond ſays it conſiſted of twenty-five thouſand five hundred men, p. 142 f ard accord- 
ing to that author, the 1 only muſtered twenty-two thouſand five hundred, p. 145, the 
number alſo mentioned ingdon, who aſferts that no Scots army at that time cook the 


field, Buck, in his life of Richard, places this tranſaction, as it ought to be, in the year 14823 
but writes that the king of Scotland * ore to pay the tribute which ke was bound tF 
Jouceſter, the earl of Northumberland, and lord 
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do by covenant, obliged Edward to ſend 
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the Cat. And the truth is, he very well deſerved it; for the king 
being awaked from his ſleep, and informed that the diſaffected lords 
were conſulting in the church, 'very early in the morning ſent Robere 
Cockran, on whom, from ſurveyor of his buildings, he had conferred 
the invidious title of earl of Mar, to inquire what was the matter: 
but as ſoon as this unfortunate favourite 2 the place of con- 
ſultation, the earl of Angus laid hold on him, and dragging him by a 
chain of gold, which he then wore, told him, that ere 'ong he ſhould 
get another, more befitting his conduct and quality. Then they all 
ruſhed, armed as they were; into the king's pavilion, and ſeized upon 
five or fix more of his ſervants &. This done, they upbraided him with 
maintaining ſuch miſcreants as theſe about him, with neglecting his an- 
cient nobility, with coining of copper-money, and the keeping a courte- 
zan, with baniſhing one of his brothers, and putting another to death: 
The lords then proceeded leiſurely with their priſoners to the brid ge of 
Lawder, where they, being convicted (as Drummond expreſſes it) by 
the clamours of the army, were hanged, | ik P1728 
That the king was intirely guiltleſs of the crimes imputed to him 
I will not, with Abercrombie, take upon me to aſſert. His conduct, 
with regard to his brothers, has been already exatnined. If his copper 
coin (which the commons invidiouſly called black money, although 
" WS minted for their conveniency) was fo very diſagreeable to his people; glack ads, 
chat they would rather not bring their commodities to market, fol. 47. c. 14; 
chan receive that coinage in exchange for them; he ſhould ſooner 
have yielded to the ſtream, and complied with popular prejudice: 
This made the commons his foes, without whom the nobles 
would not have dared to have behaved as they did, although they 
had likewiſe, it muſt be owned, ſome reaſon for their diſcontent; 
He certainly had, of late, eſtranged "himſelf too much from his 
ancient nobility; and though I cannot find that he emnloi 
ay of theſe muſhrooms of royal favour in the great offices of ſtate; 
they ſeem to have been his confidants and cabinet-co“ĩeil. This was 
eh impolitick, eſpecially in a prince whoſe ſubjects were petty ſove- 
reigns in their own eſtates. That the fellows deſerved a rope, is very 
poſſible; but then the law ſhould have condemned them. Where brute 
borce prevails, not the moſt innocent are ſecure. And was this a time 
0 ſhew their diſpleaſure, when upwards of twenty thouſand of the 
enemy, commanded by the warlike Richard, were upon the frontiers ? 
Why did they obey'the royal call, if they intended fon to deſert him ? 
But the truth is, their chiefs were inliſted in the: ſervice 'of a foreign 
power, and aliens to their king and country. Accordin gly we find 
that, inſtead of driving the Engliſh from the borders, they diſbanded 
their troops; and the poop deſerted king ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, to which fortreſs his uncle the duke of Athol, and 


ſome others of the nobility, who yet retained their ſentiments of duty, 
ſoon after repaired +,. * + Fre e eh 
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> Their vames were Thomas Prefion, ſir Williara Roger, an Engliſhman, whom the ki had. 
knighted for his ſkill in muſick, James Hommil, a taylor, Load” a ſmith, Torſifan, a PLE ing= 
90 Wy 1 * Ramſay, another of them, but who was a gentleman, clung round his maſter, ad 
was ſaved, | N F. 
F. Abereromby, vol. ii. p. 4 50. Some authors ſay he was ſhut up there his.nobles ; but 
IH "ay not very probable : the earl of Angus, and not the duke of Athol, then have been 
ceper. w ; | Y 9 * 84.7 g | q 
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Vide Rym. 
Fœd. tom. 
xii. p. 160, 
161. 


Auguſt 4. 


Rym. Fc). 
tom. xii. p. 
161, 162. 


0 enter Scotland. Accordingly 


till in the eaſtle) and the two dukes. And: the lords, of x om 
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' In this ſituation of affairs; it was not difficult for the Engliſh: army 
the two dukes, (Glouceſter and Al- 
heny). leaving the fi ege of Ber wick to he carried on by four thouſand 
iers under the — of lord Stanley, ſit Jahn. Elrington, and 
William Parr, advanced with the main body as far as Edinbur 
As, they met with no fo they did no harm; their dehire 
being more to oblige. than exaſperate . In that metropalis they be. 
haved with the ſame moderation, the duke of Albany uſing all his 
apdeavours to make himſelf as much beloved by the pen le, as he 
imagined his brothen was hated: But he was nies: a formidable 
power of loyal Scotſmen capes, red within a few: day 
who: though unable to: q 
likely to ſtreighten their ons cut off their-canvoys, 
in time oblige them to retite with: no {mall diſadvantage. 
kderations produced a treaty: between them (for the Sontiſh king was 


cheves archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the chancellor Evandale, and tha 
earl of Atgyle, were the principal, on the ad of Auguſt, 1482, obli 
9 to the noble and mighty prince Alexander duke of Albany, 
that, provided the faid duke did keep his true faith ta their fovereign 
lord James, king of Scotland, and his heirs, and-ufed his authority to 
no other ends than were eonſiſtent with juſtice and good rule, and obs 
ſesved. his bond to them and the other lords of the realm, as they 
wauld do to his mighty lordſhip, he ſhould, upon theſe conditiona, be 
free from alll bedily harm; and they fuld prevail with their foverengn 
immediataly to es him to all the lands, caſtles, houſes, and office 
1 he enjoyed when he left the kipgdom : as alſo, that their ſove- 
gigh ſhould; give him, and all his adherents, (exchiſiyely of thai WR 
— the laſt 1 had excepted by ptoclamation) a full renail 
of all crimes formerly committed, * eſpecially of their being 
gland, ind his aſpiring and tending (the — the record) t 
— throne of Scotland; provided always, that they ſhorild hence forth WM 
behave theraſelves as true lieges. They likewiſe undertook that the Wi 
king ſhould ratify this treaty in the next parliametit. 3 
r better than could have been 5 
Tha King was not only ed, but ſubmitted ta; 
and ads architect of all theſe mifchicfs, the earl of Douglas, Wi 
Var ſchided from the benefit of it. 3 
Albany thus reſtoted, it was not to be expetled but that Glouceſtet 
who. knew aof the agreement of Fotheringay, would endeavour 1 
htain ſomething of 9 to England. With this view he refuſed 
®:Yatadraw His forces, unleſs the — formerly paid James on at- 
unt of the mar —— provided Edward di not chuſe that it ſhould 
* A , and the caſtle of Berwick (for the tow 
on his arrival an the frontiers) was ſurren- 
dered to Too Nanley For the firſt, the lord provoſt, Walter Bertram, 
with the community of Edinburgh, loyally became bound, two days 
aſter the former With the laſt, indeed, they had very ill-will to 


treaty. 
comply; but Albany had prowiſed it, Richard bullied, and the caſtle w 


+ + Fete. fol. 396, Vet Hahingdon,' in bis lift of Edward IV. .fa * that they burnt ſever! 
e ber wt temiſy the inhabimets,. And Buck wittes that Richard intended to bc > 
burgh, but was diverted by ambaſſadors who met him half way, with whom he 
ace, and ſo was not at Edinburgh at all. But this contradicts not only all the Scots hiſtorians 
What is more, the records. 


that 
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| was however only in appearance: he had not laid aſide his grand projects 


= after choſe to 


3 ſetved no leſs at his hands; for whatever aſſiſtance 


et e marry his daughter to the duke of R 
paid the fs * marks ſherling, diſburſed 


be cenduct to the Scots king's fiſter, 


ldd that * affair ia — 1 


bat in Nov. 23, he had ob 
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therefere, had the more * hy mi a him. This prodyced a 


Abercromb. Boney 


0 ry, 3 


that Back was miſtaken, 44 2 Richard recei received intolligoare of ite ven 
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that ſame-month, (after having been, gallantly.defended by, ford d Hales, By 


delivered up to the Engliſh, after. twenty-one years po 
aig: bias thus much, Richard. returned. triumphant an 


don, and Albany, appeared, atisfcd. with the terms of his reſtoration. Is 


but this not being a fit time for its execution, diffimulation was, his 
game; and it muſt be owned, that Alexander actec his part to, amin 
ration, Gs 
He had. not. acceſs, at firſt; to the king's Danes, but he, weng te 
Stirling, where, be waited, upon the queen. ny the duke of, Rothiay. 
Her majeſty believed, that the king was a priſoner, 8 
ou Albany to procure, his delivery. The duke (4 os Drummond, 
eneral) undertoo to do. ſoʒ; 42 Which they extol 18 p. 151, 152, 
and genera olity to the fkies. And accor e N to e e = Ly 


here, with the aſſiſtance of the citi 
e a 


out " the, duke of Albany's. company. | 
rewarded his loyal, metropolis with, many, new e e 1 
a patent Which the Wanne name their golden charter. They de 


they gave him 
the affair of his delivery, (as, 3 reaſons already mentioned, I 
Aa 5 was confined) it is certain, that upon Edward's 


his garter king at arms, that, for divers greap reaſo 


Ley, p.g14 


im in 
canmgh 


5 et 


|. they chearkull 


CY 


count, This is the more extraordinary, | _ e in 


hundred. attandants, of whatever dignity, pong pg wo ahora 
tract, was to be conveyed through Enghand 1 her by er sexpendes. 
ande tq arp to his brother-in-law Wa of Rivers, But tha this 
fever took effect. How this was We _ e for in Decems 
eee Ryth. Feed: 
haps — ſome tom. X11. 
him 55 


be one: f p. 171. 
going to Amboin, on which 3 141 
obtained a paſſport 


5 Ed 1 0 bent, 
N 5 n Suan 1 
or no » W e agreement 
and Who, upon the king's liberation (fg authors), 4 that nobleman, 
had retired Tith ſeeming diſcanteny to * ſcats in the 5 gf he 


Scots authors 
write that he 
peared at court, and were in as ny 1 . "owe: . Many of vm 
were rg t the bad di 
ſame. of w 


pointed to, bring it to a cancluſ 


intimation of ihs Fotheringay _ - 
of his not 


. was ſhut u | 
nine months. 


* bis ma Uf was Felds; he bad reaſap 
to be fo, . 4 * at Kae hays one dared to . 
crown, care to moan 10 wich 9 private condition; their inner, 


behaviour to his brather 


Albany, ſoon pereeiving, gap . 


Hence we may he "the falſity of the "chronicle of Croy 


Joe 9 Buck in his hiſtory of Richard III. wh 
-þ Poe od which afers daes 4 Bake a 


il. p. 44 166, 167, is dated OR. 12, 2, "jor 


when he was in Scotland. ide Compl, Hiſt. ef Engl. fol. 518. 


on that pretext for withdrawing to his caſtle of Dunbar. There he 


temp 


Feb. 9th. 
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tom. xii. 


p. 176, 177. 
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friendly underſtanding between each other, and the friends of both: 
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loudly gave out, that the king's ſervants, at his inſtigation, had at- 

®: to poiſon him. This was greedily propagated by his party: 
the people believed, and honeſt writers have tranſmitted it to poſterity, 
His faction thus ſtrengthened, it was now judged fit to throw off the 
maſque. He did ſo: and en the 12th of January, 1482-3, com. 
mifſtoned the chiefs of his confederacy, the earl of Angus, the lord 
Gray, and fir James Liddale of Halkerſton, to repair to England, to 
treat with Edward of ſuch things as had been formerly agreed on at 
Fotheringay. This embaſly was joy fully received by the king of Eng- 
land, who appointed Henry earl of Northumberland, John lo.d Scroop, 
and fir William Parr, to meet them; and, on the 11th of February, 
they came to the following moſt memorable' agreement: iſt, Edward 
on one part, and Albany on. the other, obliged themſelves mutually to 
ſupport one another againſt all mankind ; and to cultivate a fincere and 


for which purpoſe a year's truce was concluded. 2. The atnbaſſadors 
from Albany undertook, in the name of their maſter, that, during the 
truce and after, if there was an occaſion, he ſhould, by all means 
poſſible, endeavour the conqueſt of Scotland; that he, being ſettled 
on that throne, might be enabled to do great and mighty ſervice to 
the king of England and his heirs, againſt the poſſeſſors of the crown 
of France. 3. That while the king of England was willing to'affiſt 
Albany in that quarrel, he, the duke of Albany, ſhould never lay 
down his arms for any offers made him by James, or his heirs, pol- 


ſeſſing the crown. 4. The earl of Angus, lord Gray, and fir 


James 


Liddel, obliged themſelves 


land, in caſe Albany ſhould die without iſſue; and to keep, with 


by their faiths, honours, and kai 
hood, never to acknowledge any ſovereign but the king of Eng: 
a 


their forces, their caſtles, ' houſes of ſtrength, &c. from James, 
now king of Scots. 5. They undertook for the duke, that, forty 
days after his coronation, he ſhould cancel all leagues with France, 
and affiſt the Engliſh king with all his powers, in order to the intire 
conqueſt of that kingdom. 6. That he ſhould reftore the exiled 
James earl of Douglas to his caſtles, eſtate, &c. as had previouſly been 
agreed between that earl and Angus. 7. That Albany,' when king, 
ſhould marry a daughter of England without a portion. And laſtly; 
Edward obliged himfelf to ſend his brother of Glouceſter, and Henry 
earl of Northumberland, wardens of the borders, with ſuch ſuccours 
as ſhould be thought neceſſary, (three thouſand archers being to be 
kept in conſtant pay) for the reduction of Scotland; and if the occa- 
ſion was inviting, to raiſe ſuch an army as, being joined by the duke's 
friends, would, with God's grace, be ſufficient to complete the work *. 
Four days after this a ſafe-condu® was granted to that great fire-brand 
of ſedition, James earl of Douglas, to repair to Scotland, to defend 
England againſt king Edward's enemies and rebels. 1 
The king, whom experience had rendered cautious, being ſoon in- 
formed of Albany's behaviour, ſummoned his brother to anſwer for it. 
But he, conſcious of his criminal aſſociation, delivered his caſtle of 
Fed. vol. xii. * 3, &c. In a ſchedule affixed, the ambaſſadors agreed that no alteratiam 
. ſhould be made on dere, no forts repaired, nor no new ores erected ; and that por 
would inhabit there, bum ſugh as had a I rotection from the duke of Glouceſter. Do * 


* 
- % 
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Dunbar into the hands of à numerous and well provided garriſon ſent 
by Edward, and fled to England. Mie s 
In his abſence he was forfeited, and with him William lord 
Crichton, who had fortified his caſtle in the ſame cauſe. But in Eng- 
land his hopes ſoon received a terrible ſhock ; for while the young, 
fortunate, and gallant Edward was thus contriving the ruin of two 
kings, and meditated the conqueſt of France and Scotland, he was 
ſuddenly, perhaps treacherouſly, cut off on the gth of April, 1493. Habingdon's 
His poſterity were unfortunate : of his ſeven daughters, only Eliza- =o ** 
beth, the eldeſt, (who was afterwards married to Henry VII.) can be cle on, 
ſaid to have been happy; and his two ſons, before the time of mourn- fl. 478. 
ing for their father expired, were moſt inhumanly murdered by their 
guardian and uncle, Richard duke of Glouceſter, who ſoon after June 22. 
uſurped the throne by the name of Richard III. king of England, with Buck's life of 
circumſtances, in all reſpe&s, ſo unworthy of a man, that it is a mat- —— in the 
ter of wonder any author, however ſceptical, ſhould be found ſo little 
regardful of his own charaCter as to palliate his horrid injuſtices. | Vide Buck's 
But though Edward was dead, Albany's old fellow-ſoldier and = of Richard 
friend reigned: yet as uſurpation cannot all of a ſudden take root, it 
was not in his power, however much it was his intereſt, to afford Al- 
bany any effectual ſuccour this year. In the beginning however of 1484, 
in order to quicken the zeal of the baniſhed Douglas, he added 2000. 
ſterling a year to his old penſion of 400 /. ſterling, the arrears of 
Which he ordered to be forthwith diſcharged. Yer ſuch were his Fœd. Angliz, 
domeſtick cares, and eontinual alarms from a party at home, and a 0. —4 2 
| pretender (the earl of Richmond) abroad, that the diſappointed exiles 
ſoon found the uſur could not fulfill what Edward had I fd both 
miſled. This, however, did not diſpirit them; for, depending on their ban * 
numerous Scots friends, they, on the 22d of July, marched with five yo; . 
hundred choice horſe (having left a good body of foot on the hill of ins the treaty 
| Burneſwark to ſupport them) to Lochmaben, where that day a very "piped. 
conſiderable fair was kept. The people, though moſt of them for- Fed. ton. 
merly the vaſſals of Albany and the earl of Douglas, were ſo far from P. 228. 
joining them now, that, on the contrary, they ſuſpected their defign 
| was to plunder the market. T'wo gentlemen of the name of Johnſton 
confirmed by their words the people in that opinion, and animated 
them by their example to defend their effects from the hands of theſe 
robbers. Upon this a fierce engagement enſued ; for in thoſe days 
every peaſant was armed, and could act as a ſoldier. After various 
ſucceſſes, the Scots at laſt prevailed : Albany eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs 
of his horſe; but the old earl of 8 was taken, and conducted 
to Edinburgh in a kind of triumph by Robert Kirkpatrick, who was Abercromb. 
well rewarded by the king for that important ſervice. oe RES: - 
It is reported, that when he was brought into the preſence of his 
lawful ſovereign, he turned his back, and refuſed to look him in the Ibid. 
face. Except the murderers of king James I. he was (Gays Aber- 
cromby) the firſt Scotſman that ever attempted to dethrone a lawful king, 
or who taught the nobility of that nation to prefer Engliſh gold to the 
intereſt of their country ; ſo that if he had had a thouſand lives, all of 
them could not have expiated his difloyalty. And ꝓet ſo merciful was 
the king, (though called by Buchanan a monſtroiis tyrant) that, moved 
to pity by his grey hairs and goodly perſonage, and conſidering that in 
his youth he had Kay deſtined to the church, he only confined him to 
ld the 
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An. 1488. 


Buch. in Vit. future inroads, in which the loyal 


Jacob. III. 
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the abbacy of Lindores. Nor did the recluſe forget the favours cons. 
ferred on the rebel; for ſome years after that, when ſolicited by-the 
turbulent Angus to quit his beads for a ſword, and hair-frock for a 
coat of mail, he not only declined to join, but uſed all: his eloquence 
and learning (for he was a great maſter of both) to decline the enter. 
rize. In this ſacred privacy (not to break the thread of my hiſtory) 
boy died better than he had lived, convinced of the extreme vanity of 
all ambitious purſuits, leaving no iſſue. And with him the family of 
Douglas, after it had grown up to an immenſe height, under the ſhade 
of royal protection, was, for attempting to deſtroy what nouriſhed its 
increaſe, totally rooted out. An awful document to families that 
aſpire to more than the ſober laws of their country allow them. @- 
Nor did it fare better with the duke of Albany, who, after ſeveral 
Scots were generally victorious, re- 
tired to France ; for now king Richard, who dreaded an invaſion from 
abroad, and was ſuſpicious of what he called a rebellion at home, be- 
gan to think of an accommodation with Scotland. Nor was James, 
who wanted to remove his brother, (that ſo the head being out of the 
way, he might be the better enabled to deal with the members of the 
faction) averſe to the overture. In ſhort, a congreſs was held at Not- 
tingham, where appeared, as plenipotentiaries for the king of Scots, 
the earl of Argyle, now chancellor, Elphinſtone biſhop of Aberdeen, 
the lords Lyle and Oliphant, Drummond lord Stobhall, Mr. ſecretary 
Whitelaw *, and Duncan de Dundaſs, eſq; The earl of Notting- 
ham, the duke of Norfolk, &c. &c. were the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 


Septemb. 21, who agreed that the truce ſhould begin on the 29th, and laſt three 


1484. 
. 


Feed. 


years; that, during thoſe years, all caſtles, fortreſſes, towns, &c. ſhould 


tom. xii, p. remain in the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, the caſtle of Dunbar 


236. 


I = 
. 


only excepted, which, if the Scots king had a mind to recover, he 
might attempt, without breach of the truce, within fix months, and 
giving fix weeks warning to the king of England ; that. henceforth no 
outlaw or rebel of either king ſhould be received or entertained by the 
other ; that no warden ſhould be removed by either party, without 
having firſt made good the injuries done during his wardenſhip; and 
that, in caſe any warden ſhould invade the oppoſite border, his kin 
ſhould declare him a rebel; that the ſubjects of either king, in caſe d 
being drove by ſtreſs of weather, &c. into their ſeveral dominions, 
ſhould be protected, and their cargoes reſtored. In this treaty the 
kings of Caſtile, Leon, and Arragon, with Portugal, the dukes of 
Auſtria, Burgundy, and Bretagne, on the part of England ; and the 
kings of France, Denmark, and Norway, and the duke of Bretagne 


Ibid. p. 241. likewiſe, on that of Scotland, were comprehended in the truce, It 


was alſo ſtipulated, that commiffieners, the chief of the borderers, 
&c. ſhould meet on certain days at certain places, for the redreſs of in- 


Ibid. p. 246, Juries, and publication of the treaty. In fine, a marriage was alſo 


247. 


Ibid. fi. 244. Richard's niece, and only daughter of the duke of Suffolk 
Back: life of accordingly aſſumed the title of the dutcheſs of Rothſay. 
the called. | 
fol. 530. 


agreed on between the heir of Scotland and Anne de la Pool, king 
||- The lady 


* Buck ſays that this gentl?man addreſſed Richard, who ſat under a canopy of ſtate in 


the caſtle, in an elegant Latin oration, in praiſe of military glory. Vide Collect. fol. 530, 


eſpecially p. 572, where it is to be found, eme | 
|} If the reader will compare the articles of this treaty with thoſe in Drummond, be will od 
that that author had ſeen an imperfeQ copy, Vide p. 157, 158, 159, 166. 
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nation to obſerve the old league; and ſuch new articles as; 
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Although by this treaty the duke of Albany was not expreſly driveil 
from England, he eaſily ſaw that it would not be convenient for him 
to remain at that court much longer. Accordingly; as has been ſaid, 
he withdrew to France, attended by the ſon of his friend fir James 
Liddel, where he was honourably received till his death, which was 
owing to a ſplinter of a ſpear, in a tournament with the duke of Or- 
leans. This manifeſts the elemency of his brother; as by the ancient 
league no rebel could be entertained in the other's dominions, without 
the permiſſion of his natural ſovereign z and is the more remarkable, 
as this very year the confederacy was renewed. The reaſon was an. 1484. 

this : | ITS 
Lewis XI. a king infamous for his perfidy, had left this world in 
Auguſt the year before, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles VIII. 
who, in conformity to the ancient cuſtom of both realms, diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to Scotland to notify his father's death, his own acceſſion 
to the throne, and witneſs the uſual oaths taken by the . of that 

y mutual 
conſent, might be added. The ambaſſadors ſent by Charles, on this 
occaſion, were Bernard Stewart, lord D' Aubigny, marſhal of France, 
a. Scotſman, of high reputation and equal merit; and Peter Malllart, 
doctor of laws. They Having performed the buſineſs of their embaſſy 
in March, returned to France with a great body of auxiliary troops, 
well commanded. Theſe ſignalized themſelves in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, but more eſpecially in Italy; where, after having no ſmall ſhare 
in the reduction of the Neapolitan kingdom, many of them ſettled 
themſelves, and their poſterity are {till illuſtrious in thoſe parts, under Leſy, p. 312, 
the names of Scotti's, Mareſcotti's, and Paperoni's, &c. King James 313. 
ſent over, at the ſame time, fir Robert Fleming of Cumbernauld, and 
Dr. John Ireland, (whom, for his eloquence and learning, he had re- 
called from the Sorbonne, and promoted to a chair of divinity) his 
ambaſſadors, who at Paris, July 9, ratified and ſwore to the obſervance 
of the league. The original copy, with the French king's ſubſcrip- 
tion and ſeal, is ſtil} extant in the regiſter. It differs in nothing ma- 
terial from thoſe. treaties we have already mentioned, only this is 
declared perpetual and indiſſoluble by the pope himſelf; and a clauſe; 
for the future ſecurity of both realms, was added, that in caſe the 
ſucceſſion came to be diſputed in either kingdom, the. other ſhould 
ſtand neuter till the prelates, nobles, and majority of the kingdom, 
had determined, according to the laws, to whom of right the crown 
did appertain ; and he, on whom their choice devolved, was to be ſup- Abercromb. 
ported by all the force of the other. | | vol. it. p. 463. 
The king having thus renewed the league with France, and con- 
cluded a truce with England, and by.theſe means broken, as he had 
reaſon to think, the diſloyal confederacy, began in good earneſt to ſet 
himſelf about the redreſſing of all domeſtick grievances ; and, for that 


purpoſe, convened in Feb. 1484-5, a parliament, to whom he frankly By miſtake | 


communicated the whole ſtate of his affairs, in reference both to peace En 
and war. To this grand council of the nation ſome of the malcon- Ads. 
tents came; but in a way ſo injurious to majeſty, that the eſtates re- 

ferred the blame of them, &c. (as the record words it) to the king's Black As, 
highneſs. The parliament teſtified their approbation both of the truce fo. 76. 

and the league; and ſince, without breach of treaty, it was lawful to ve the tres. 
retake the caſtle of Dunbar, they adviſed the king to beſiege it by the cy in the Fed. 


Vide Black 
Iſt 18s. fol. 69, 


% 


| 
| 
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1 +: 1 of May; at which time they ordered, on copfiſcation of geeds, ell 
1 ow. the ſubjects on the ſouth of the Forth to repair thither with arms, and 
| proviſions for twenty days; thoſe on the north of the frith being ar. 
| Adaeted to relieve them on the 28th of the ſame month, The ſheriſts, 
in the mean time, were to multer them often, and to bring to the 
king exact rolls of the number of ſpear-men, archers, ax- men, and 
other forcible men in their different juriſdictions, - They allo | adviſed 
the king ſeverely to puniſh all ſuch as, after an impartial examination, 
ſhould be found to have aſſiſted, or did {till abet, Alexander late duke 
of Albany, that others might be deterred, for the time to come, from 


and autumn, and no more reſpites to be given, (which the lords of the 
articles looked upon as worſe than remiſſions) at leaſt till the publick 
tranquility was ſettled. But to mitigate the rigour of theſe expedients, 
they adviſed the king to call before him and his council ſuch great lords 
as were engaged in feuds, and to ſee them reconciled in his preſence. 
As for the gentry, who might be engaged in the like animoſities, they 
left their reconciliation to be effected by his juſtice-general ; ſo that 
(continues the record) our ſovereign lord's lieges may ſtand in peace 
among themſelves, and be obedient to his authority. They approved 
of the marriage of their heir with Anne de la Pool; and that the diet 
at York for that purpoſe might be kept, they thought it expedient that 
an honourable embaſly of ſix perſons ſhould be ſent there, for whoſe 
expences they ordered the ſum of 200 J. inſtantly to be levied on the 
clergy, as much on the barons, and 100 J. from the boroughs, that it 
might not be delayed for want of money, as the laſt had been. They 
alſo deſired that another embaſſy ſhould be diſpatched to his holineſs, 
to obtain his confirmation of the French league, and of the agreement 
with the late king of Denmark, relating to the annual of Norway, 
the unpignoration of Schetland, &c. The commiſſioners were to be 
inſtructed to get the priory of Coldingham aſſigned to the chapel royal, 
either by commiſſion or otherwiſe; and to inform his holineſs from 
the king, that he having often ſupplicated not only his predeceſſots, 
but himſelf, to promote Alexander Inglis to the ſee of Dunkeld, and; 
in his room, John Ireland, profeſſor of theology, to the archdeanry of 
St. Andrew's, neither his majeſty nor the eſtates would permit Mr. 
George Brown, or any other, to remain in poſſeſſion of that 1 
rick. For theſe purpoſes new privy ſeals were ordered. And as the 
pope had advanced to the ſees of Glaſgow and Aberdeen, Robert Black- 
ader and William Elphinſtone, and conferred the priory of St, An- 
drew's on John Hepburn, and the king had admitted them, as being 


Black As, Of his council, to their temporalities, his majeſty intreated him ta 


0 tol. 69, 70, protect and permit none to trouble them. , 
| 71, &C. | | 


the vacancy of biſhopricks, had preſented to benefices, in maniſeſt 
violation of the prerogative of the crown, the commiſſioners were 


2 diftance 


tion from being diſputed. And as Scotland was at 


* 


the commiſſion of the like odious crimes againſt majeſty. They likewiſe 
laid down many good expedients for bringing outlaws, robbers, eſpe- : 
cially thoſe of the borders, and ſuch as had incroached upon or de- 
tained the king's revenues, in ſhort, oppreſſors of all kinds, to con- 
dign puniſhment ; juſtice courts being to be held regularly in ſpring 


Certain barrators had called in queſtion perſons whom the king, in 


thereof inſtructed, to defire the holy father not only to filence the pre- 
ſent diſputes, but for the future to prevent the king's 199 8 


ar from. 
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Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND 697 
rom Rome; the was to be ſolicited to grant to the king, and his 
Wert a 14 25 ſuperſeding for ſix 110 0 the diſpenſations to 
eleive prelacies, that they might have time to 8 for the pro- 
motion of ſuch as they could truſt, which was the more neceſſary as 
they had the firſt vote in parliament, and were of the ſecret council. 
They were to labour to get for the metropolitan ſee of St. Andrew's, 
and the other biſhopricks; all old privileges confirmed, and new indults 
ratified, unparliamentary annexations being 5s 1; to ſolicit the pope 
to oblige Hanks to collate to elective benefices ſuch as the kin 
ſedibus vacantibus, was privileged to nominate ; ſeeing all other princes 
(ſays the record) had that authority; and, in fine, to procure whatever 
elſe might be profitable for the ſovereign and his kingdom. ; 
With theſe inſtructions archbiſhop Scheves had offered to repair to 
Rome at his own expences. The eſtates confeſſed his fitneſs, and re- 
queſted the king to write to the pope to remit what remained of the 
money he owed his chamberlain, as that debt had been contracted in 
the late great troubles, to which the chutch of St. Andrew's had been 
expoſed. But then, as the affairs to be tranſacted were of the laſt con- 
ſequence, they begged that another (if his majeſty thought proper) Rack a&s, 
might be joined in commiſſion. | c. 72, 7% 
King James was ſo pleaſed (ſays Abercromby) with the conduct of 
his parliament, that by his ſpecial grace he recalled the black money; 
but the truth is, ſome people, both at home and abroad, had found 1bia. fol. 74. 
means to counterfeit it ſo artfully, that it was impoſſible to diſtin- < 114. 
guiſh the true from the falſe. He therefore ordered both to be brought 
in to two receivers, who were to return its equivalent in unexceptionable Thomas Tod 
coinage. Beſides theſe, the laws relating to the non-exportation of _- 1 | 
tallow were ordered to be duly extended; no hides, either barked or tone. 
otherwiſe, were for the next two years to be carried out of the realm; 
and proper perſons were appointed to inſpe& the fineneſs of gold 
ſmiths work, which henceforth was to be trebly ſtamped. He allo, to 
prevent all future contentions between the borderers about the property 
of the fiſh, garth (as it is called) of the Eſk, which, though diſputed 
from the times of the Edwards, had never been ſettled, conſented to 
write to the king of England, that he was willing to ſend commiſ- 
ſioners, if Richard would do the like, and abide by their determination; | 
all violation on either ſide being, in the mean time, to be redreſſed by Plack Ad., 
the lieutenants and their deputies, according to the truce. en 
Theſe were truly popular acts, and ſhould have endeared him to 
his ſubjects; but fo ill-fated was this monarch, that they rather 
accelerated his deſtruction. Albany's aſſociates now ſaw them- 
ſelves menaced by an act of ſtate; and they had reaſon to think, 
that, if the marriage with England took effect, Richard would 
reveal to his nephew all their black purpoſes. But a new ſcene 
of affairs made the intended eſpouſals abortive, and delayed for a time 
their rebellious machinations. King Richard, notwithſtanding his 
military proweſs, his jealouſy of the honour of the Engliſh nation, 
and many excellent laws which he made, was deſervedly hated for his 
unnatural cruelties by all ranks of people, who at length agreed to 
recall the earl of Richmond from his long exile in Bretagne; and by 
marrying him to Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. they 
meant to re-unite the pretenſions of both houſes. It had been matter 


If regret to all ſucceeding generations, had theſe important deſigns 
| | 8 P miſcarried: 


— 
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. miſcarried: but heaven, which inſpired them, took care that they 
ſhould not fail, for though Buckingham had the misfortupe to perifly 
almoſt as ſoon as he entered upon the work, yet earl Henry, allelted 
by a few auxiliaries from France, under the conduct of the renowned 
Stewart lord d'Aubigny, and eſpecially by the Engliſh and Welſh who 
joined him on his march, completed the affair with amazing cclerity. 
He landed at Milford haven on the 7th of Auguſt, fought the 18th 
and laſt battle decaſioned by theſe jars on the 22d of the Fe month, 
at Bofworth, where the martial uſurper being killed on the ſpot, 'he 
immediately aſſumed the crown by the name of Henry VII. to which its 
deed he had a very queſtionable hereditary title, had not his after. 
marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, ſecured it beyond exc to 
their poſterity. y. e e e 
By this auſpicious union, a period was put to à thirty years War, 
Vid. Fehatd, Which had filled the kingdom with blood and deſolation, and had 
Orleans, taken away the lives of near 190,000 men. By it indeed the' name 
2 2 r of Plantagenet (Which had continued near three hundred and fifty 
lingſhed's years in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, and was famous for the 
Chronicles in. many heroes it produced, who yet were often unfortunate, as tainted 
be; nay ' . with many unnatural actions) was utterly loſt, the males of both 
houſes. being now extinct. * | r 1 
This happy revolution in England produced alſo ſome good effects 
5 in Scotland, for in purſuance of his parliament's advice, James be. Wi 
Drummond, fieged and took the caſtle of Dunbar; and the politick king Henry 
* did not quarrel with its reduction: on the contrary, expreſſing 3 
From the 3d ſincere deſire of a laſting peace with the king and kingdom of Scot 
of July 1489, land, a ceſſation of arms was agreed on for three years. _ 
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2 7 The Scots ambaſſadors were William biſhop of Aberdeen, Joho 
month 49. lord Bothwell, John lord Kennedy, Robert abbot of Holyrood-houſe, i th 
tom. xii, - Whitelawe, archdean of Lothian, &c. and John Roſe of Montgrenan, . m 
p. 292, 293. &c. Thoſe from England were the biſhops of Lincoln, John lord Dyn- P* 


ham, John Weſton, prior of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem in 
England, doctor Henry Ainſworth, and John Lovell, eſqʒ;. 


Beſides the former articles, it was concluded, that no rebels, fugitives, f H 
traitors, &c. ſhould be permitted ſit on a jury: and as it was impoflibl ge 
to prevent infractions on either fide, they determined that where juſtice iM re; 


was either denied, or partially adminiſtered,” that a herald ſhould be 
| ſent from the ſovereign of the party aggrieved to the other, who ſhall 
be obliged to commiſſion twice, or at leaſt once a year, two or three 
of his counſellors, with powers not only to redreſs complaints, but allo 
to puniſh negligent wardens, lieutenants, or conſervators. N 
he Scotith fugitives who had become ſubjects of England, and 
whoſe names had been given in at Nottingham, were to be bound 
not to violate the treaty; or if they did, the ſame redreſs was to be 
obtained from them as from other Engliſ men. 9 
And as to Berwick, &c. it was ſtipulated that a diet ſhould be held 
in its neighbourhood the 8th of March next, to determine the limits c 
the eaſt marches, if the old could not be aſcertained ; but in caſe that al 
fair was not adjuſted before the 8th of April, the truce was tp expire in 
à year, yet ſhould the commiſſioners be impowered to contract à war 
riage between James marquis of Ormond, &c. tg king Jane 1 
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| n and the princeſs Katherine, one of king Edward the 5 
2 e other articles contributive & ihe welfare of 
Nations. * | mee, | London, 
_ i0and of Lundy in England, and the lordſhip of Lorn in Scot- l 1. 
land, were excepted. from the benefit of the treaty, HAV? Rym. Feed. 
The conſetvators fog Scotland were the carl of Angus, &. for 2% 201, 
England, Henry earl of Northumberland, and lord Dacres, &c. all 292, 293. 
wardens of the marches and admirals. In this treaty the allies of 
both, kings were comprehended ; the kings of France, Denmark, and 
Sweden, the king of the Romans, the dukes of Auſtria and Bretagne, 
with the marquis of Brandenburgh, on the part of James; while the em- 
peror, the kings of France and of the Romans, of Portugal and Caſtile, 
with the dukes of Auſtria, Bretagne, and Burgundy, were for Henry. 
Thus we ſee that the ſeditious Archibald of Angus was again taken 
into the adminiſtration, which neither his former nor future eonduct 
deſerved. In ſpite of royal favour he ſtill continued his intrigues, 
ſpread faction among the commons, went from or attended the court 
when, he pleaſed, and was always accompanied by a retinue in arms | 
more numerous than became a ſubject, who was conſcious of no de- 
merit, or aimed at no novation. From this innumerable miſchiefs 
flowed ; the people, before but too prone to licentiouſneſs, being now 
countenanced, attempted whatever avarice, ambition, anger, or Wan- 
tonneſs prompted them to. Offenders could not be taken, or if 
ſeized on, the judges were brow-beaten by crowds of armed friends 
at the bar; and if that failed, the. condemned were violently ſnatched 
from the places of execution. About this time queen Margaret died, 
juſtly regretted as a queen, a wife, and a mother. 1 FEE 
To remedy theſe diſorders, and if poſſible to convince all men of 
the integrity of his purpoſes, the king called a parliament, which 
met at Edinburgh on the firſt of October 1487, and in favour of his 
poor lieges, promiſcd to give no pardon during the ſpace of full ſeven 
years, to any who ſhould be found guilty of treaſon, murder, burning, | 
raviſhing of women, robbing, thieving, or coining of falſe money. 
He alſo paſſed many laws tending to the good of the common-weal in 
general, and eſpecially to the increaſe of trade and induſtry. The moſt 
remarkable I ſhall briefly recount. 
From the multiplicity of criminal cauſes, as well as the quality of 
the offenders, one juſtice-genetal had been found not only unable to 
determine theſe, and to puniſh thoſe ; but as the king ſincerely meant 
the reformation of his people, he appointed one or two juſtice-generals 
for the ſouth, and as many for the north of the Forth. Theſe were 
to be men of wiſdom, and lovers of equity, who, by their o n 
power, and what ſupport the king could ſpare, ſhould reſcue his 
authority from contempt, and bring every treſpaſſor to condign puniſh- 
2 by holding courts in every part of the realm with all expe- 
| Ition. E 147. 1 21 L Dames 
hnt as neither judges, nor the frequency of courts, are of much avail, 
where delinquents could be ſecreted ; or if produced, here they were ſo 
formidably attended at the bar, that the juſtice- generals did not dare to 
paſs ſentence ;. or if they undauntedly condemned them, they were 
violently ſuatched from the executors of the law, the three eſtates, 
bdecauſe the king had at this time fo graciouſly applied himſelf to their 
w%> een | | | | | CoOUN.e 


Black Acts, 
fol. 74. c. 1 17. 


Ibid. c. 120. 
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Black Acts, 
fol. 75, C. 
118. 


derers who fled: the ſheriff or his deputy being ordered to ſearch 


fenders, yet they, not being able to find bail, had eſcaped for want of 


that henceforth they ſhould carry their priſoners to the ſheriff, who 
was commanded to receive, guard, and bring them to the bar, 
the king (if the delinquents had not wherewithal to maintain them- 


Ibid. e. 121. 


attendants, and the arms of thoſe who came to courts of juſtice, yet 
in the late times of anarchy, both had been ſcandalouſly neglected: 


ſoon as the ſheriff had intelligence of any aſſembling of armed peo- 
ple, he ſhould forthwith charge them to diſperſe their followers, 
and come to court in a pacifick manner. This, if they refuſed, the 


Ibid. fol. 76. 
c. 123. 


Ibid. c. 124. 


where he had either partially, or through ignorance paſſed ſentence. 


explicit enough, to prevent fraud and a variation in quantity, it was 


trial, on pain of being denounced rebels, &c. 
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counſel, and benignly granted all their requeſts, ſwore that for the 
future none of them would ſupply, defend, be advocates for, or ſtand at 
the bar with manifeſt traitors, &c. but ſhould on the contrary uſe their 
moſt effectual endeavours to detect, and bring them to juſtice. Lords 
of regalities, and all others, whether ſpiritual or temporal, poſſeſſed of 
juriſdiction of courts, were neither to commute for fines, nor paſs 
oyer for favour theſe enormities, on pain of being puniſhed' accord. 
ing to former ſtatutes. | * 

An addition was alſo made to the former acts with regard to mur. 


for them firſt at their reputed dwelling-houſes ; where, if they were 
not caught, they, having arreſted their goods, were by open prochs 
mation at the county town of the ſhire, to charge them within fix 
days to appear before them, and to find bail for their ſtanding their 


. 
* 


It had frequently happened, that though the officers of the lay 
(crownars they are called in the records) had apprehended capital of- 


caſtles where to confine them till the juſtice fat : the ſtates ordained, 


ſelves) allowing the ſheriff three-pence per day for each priſoner. 
Notwithſtanding the acts formerly made, regulating the number of 


they therefore were re-confirmed, with this additional clauſe, that 


court being ſuſpended for the day, and the ſheriff complaining to the 
king, the delinquents, upon conviction, were to be impriſoned for one 
year, and obliged them to pay the damages ſuſtained by the delay of 
Juſtice. | . 14 

By former ſtatutes it had been ordained, that all cauſes ſhould firſt 
be proſecuted before the ordinary judges, and not brought at the firſt 
inſtance before the king in council; but from this, actions properly 
appertaining to his majeſty, and thoſe of the churchmen, widows, 
orphans, minors, and foreigners were now exempted, the ſame privilege 
was granted to plaintiffs, where the ordinary was the defendant, or 


Beſides theſe, the boroughs particularly requeſted, (and their requeſt 
was ratified) that none ſhould be permitted to fail to Flanders, Hol- 
land, or Zealand, but men of character and burgeſſes, (as had for- 
merly been ordained) carrying with them at leaſt one half laſt of 
their own merchandize ; that tradeſmen commencing merchants, thould 
renounce their crafts, and that the regulations with refpe& to the 
freighting of ſhips, and the election of burgh 'magiſtrates, ſhould be 
ſtrictly executed. Ara 
By a ſtatute in this reign, no ſalmon were to be exported but in 
barrels of the old Hamburgh meaſure. This, however, not being 


ordained, that the ſalmon veſſels ſhould henceforth hold fourteen gal- 
6 | lons, 
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ons, which the magiſtrates and officers of cuſtom were to meaſurs 
ban A. 719, $506) 
A good law having been made hy the lords of the couneil (for {6 
record expreſſes it) with reſpect to fiſhing and making herring; 
c. in the weſt ſea, the burghs deſired that the ſame ſhould hence- 


annot ſay, it is not in the Black Acts. | 
It appears by theſe authentick documents, (although no hiſtorian 
as far as I know mentions it) that the king of the Romans having 
granted letters of marque, (probably in conſequence of ſentence paſſed 
upon ſome of his trading ſubjects in Scotland) againſt the Scots, they 
had got them ſuſpended for a time; but as that time was now near 
expiring, the boroughs deſired that an embaſſy at their expence ſhould 
be diſpatched, to ſolicit that monarch not to renew them. For 
that important employment, they recommended Mr. Richard Lawſon; 
clerk to meſſts. Stephen Lockart, and Robert Mercer or James Bollock; 
burgeſſes. 
And laſtly, the burghs were permitted to ſend yearly repreſentatives 
co Innerkeithing, there to treat upon whatever might benefit com- 
merce, conduce to their good government and intereſt, and re- 
move the injuries they might ſuſtain. The time of convention 
was appointed to be the day after St. James's feſtival ; and whatever 
= burghs did not depute commiſhoners with full powers, were to be 
= fined. 
n conſequerice bf theſe profitable conceſſions, the three eſtates 
agreed, that the priory of Coldingham ſhould unalienably be annexed 


and all his ſubjects were ſtrictly forbidden to apply to the pope for 
revocation of its revenues. This done, the members returned to thei 
reſpective habitations, and an embaſſy ſoon after arrived from England * 


William biſhop of Aberdeen, and John lord Bothwell his commiſ- 
ſioners, that for conformation of the late truce, and in order to a laſt- 


Edward IV. and ſiſter to the queen of England: and for the fur- 


other treaty of marriage ſhould be contracted between the ſaid kin 
James and queen Elizabeth, late conſort to Edward IV. As alſo that 
there ſhould be another treaty for a third marriage between James 


ward the fourth's daughters. That in order to the treaties, and for 
ending all controverſies concerning the town and caſtle of Berwick, 


* The Fœdera mentions a ſafe conduct granted by Henry to the biſhops of Dunke!d, Aber- 
deen, Glaſgow, the abbot of Holyrood hoaſe, lord Bothwell, fir William 2 John . 
elq; dated Weſtminſter, Sept. 22 ; and another of the 23d of the ſame month to William (called) 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, and dr. Ireland, to laſt for three years; October 14, Henry ſent am- 
baſſadors to treat about the fiſhgarth ; and on the 7th of November he deputed Carlifle herald to 
$9 to the Sco:s court. Vid. Rymer's Fœdera, tom. xii. p. 327, 328, 329, &, 


„ 


at Edinburgh, where on the 27th of November; Carliſle herald, on 
the part of Henry, and Snawedoun herald for Scotland; ſubſcribed 
an indenture narrating, that Richard biſhop of Exeter, and fir Richard 
Eggecomb, comptroller of the houſhold to the king of England, 
having been lately directed to the king of Scotland, had agreed with 


ing peace, a treaty of marriage ſhould be ſet on foot between prince 
James marquis of Ormond, earl of Roſs, lord Brechin and Ne- 
vare, king James's ſecond ſon, and lady Katharine, third daughter of 


ther increaſe of love and amity between the two kingdoms, that an- 


prince of Scotland, the duke of Rotheſay, &c. and another of Ed- 


which 
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forth be obſerved, but eſpecially at that time. What that ſtatute is I ,,_, Ad; 
fol. 77, 78: 


Ibid. fol. 75; 


to the chapel royal which James had founded lately in Stirling caſtle, Ibid. fol. 74. 


2 fol. 75. c. 118. 
IC fol. 78. c. 134. 
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Rymer's Feed. 


tom. X11. 


P. 229, 230. 


moſt unexceptionably juſt and reaſonable, produced nevertheleſs: an 


Ferrer. fol. 


399- 


Leſly, p. 314. 


Fbid. p. 187. 


Drummond, 
p. 166. 


Ibid. 


which the Scots king ſo ardently deſired to be re- poſſeſſed of, there 
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ſhould be held a congreſs at Edinburgh January next, another in May, 
and laſtly, an intetview between the-two- kings, July 1489 : to- com. 
plete all which it was agreed, that the trube ſhould be proroguedsty 
the firſt of September 1489. 25 * 

The proſpect of ſo near an alliance with the royal family of England 
however advantageous to Scotland, and thoſe acts of parliament, though 


effect very different from that which was intended. They filled al 
ſuch as were rebels and malefactors with ine xpreſſible terror. An in- 
terview between the two kings, and more eſpecially a marriage with iſ 
the queen dowager, could not fail to produce diſcoverios of a very i 
extraordinary nature. Elizabeth, an active, ſubtle, deſigning woman, 
could not be a ſtranger to the many eonſpiracies entered into by the 
Scots nobles and her huſband. Edward IV. Theſe it is more than 
probable ſhe. would have revealed to James, eſpeeially as the king's 
two ſons and her own two daughters were to be united in then Wi 
marriage, in order to let him know his friends from his foes, and to 
ſecure themſelves and their poſterity. from the fatal effects of their WW 
future machinations. Fheſe conſequences could not but occur to the Wi 
cabal, who alſo conſidered with regret what a vaſt acceflion of powe: Wil 
would accrue to their incenſed monareh by theſe alliances. The oath Wi 
taken by the eſtates, that they would heartily eoncur with the king in 
the chaſtiſement of traitors and offenders, and the promiſe James had i 
made them, not to grant any remiſſions for ſeven years, juſtly alarmed 
them. The concluſion, therefore, of thefe engagements with Eng. Wl 
land was ſpeedily to be prevented, otherwiſe their ruin was inevitable. il 
Thus reaſoned the earl of Angus and his accomplices, who were non 
very numerous, as not only all thoſe whom the two laſt parliaments Wi 
had honeſtly doomed to deſtruction, would naturally froop to hi WA 
itandard ; but the two powerful clans or families of the Humes and 
Hepburn, piqued at the king for annexing the revenues of the priory 
of Coldingham to his chapel royal, and for placing there a prior not 
of their firname, had now joined the confederacy. Befides thefe, the 
earls of Argyle and Lenox are mentioned, as having embarked in the 
ſame traitorous eouneils; but Abercromby is of opinion, that it muſt 
be a miſtake as to the former, who had exerted himſelf with: ſach 
loyalty againſt the faction in former times, and who probably for that 
was rewarded with the higheſt dignity of chancellor. And as to the eat 
of Lenox, Drummond informs us, that he actually oppoſed the con- 
federated nobles. But without theſe noble perſons, the malecontents 
were formidably ſtrong. The covenant at Lauder was renewed, and 
they fwore to eſpouſe each others quarrels againſt the king and all 
mankind. | e 
When James was informed of this powerful aſſociation, he raiſed 
a guard for his perſon, and made Ramſay, who had been faved a 
Lauder, and ſince created lord Bothwell, and ſteward to the houſhold, 
the captain, with orders not to permit any man in arms to approach 
the court by ſome miles. 3 | \ 
With this ſupport the king, purſuant to the reſolutions taken in par- 
liament, iſſued his ſummons, commanding ſeveral of the leaguers to 
anſwer according to law. But his writs were not obeyed ; ſome tore 
them contemptuouſly in piece, and mal-treated his heralds and meſſen- 
| gers 


— 


hi 


= with all things nece 
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gers : others appeared, but with numbers of their adherents, allies, 
and vaſſals And now he found. that the crimes of powerful delin- 

uents were not to be reprehended without great danger. And indeed: 
it would have been but politick in king James, either to have com- 
pleted the matches . 1 EY or to have had a more formidable 
guard, or rather an army, before he had. hazarded. a. contempt of his 
authority: perhaps too he ſhould. have diſunited the chiefs ; where 


ſubjects can levy little anmies of their own, a ſovereign; muſt often 


adroitly grant their. requeſts, however derogatory to. prerogative, It 
was therefore. a pity that James had not. done this at that time. Thus 
the priory of Coldingham beſtowed on the Humes, would have ſe- 
cured that powerful family, and their no leſs. powerful allies, in his 
intereſt. He indeed ſeems to have been.apprized of part of theſe truths, 
for authors inform us that he began to cajole * ſome of the malecontents, 
and propoſed by their means to have ſurprized. the heads of the faction. 
I cannot, however, be induced to believe that either king James ven- 
tured to diſcloſe himſelf on theſe delicate points to the earl of Angus, 


or deſired him to ſeize the rebel chiefs, whom (ſay hiſtorians) he had 


decoyed to. Edinburgh on pretence of pardon. But that nobleman. 
(add they) having diverted his majeſty from this flagitious defign, 
by propoſing to ſeize them openly at another time, afterward dif- 
covered the king's propoſals to the nobility, who inſtantly withdrew, 
as did Douglas himſelf ſoon after. But indeed the whole is, fo 

bly erroneous from what we have already related, that it needs no 


J comment. 


And now by the fatal diligence of the confederacy, all was in ſuch 
a combuſtion on the ſouth fide of the Forth, that the king judged it 
== high time to provide for the: ſecurity of his perſon by retreat. For 
= this purpoſe (having ſupplied the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling 
| 1 ry for a defence) he went on board in the road 
of Leith one of . commanded by that famous navigator and 


ſea- officer fir Andrew Wood. 3 1 
This was moſt acceptable to the rebels, who immediately blazing it 
abroad that the king intended to fail for Flanders, his baggage was 
rifled, and his ſervants diſperſed by their followers, who gow openly 
appeared in arms. | 
The certainty of the king's having landed in Fife but added fuel 
to the flame, for being now provided with money from his coffers, 
they augmented their numbers by reward, attacked and carried the 
caſtle of Dunbar, where, from his magazines, being ſupplied with 
arms; they over-ran the Merſe and Lothians, every where plunder- 
ing the loyaliſts of theſe counties. 06 
Nor was the north, to which the king had repaired, intirely free 
from the contagion. The fhires of Perth, by the influence of the 
Drummonds, and that of Angus, by the Grays and Lyons, were in 
general diſaffected. This obliged James to paſs the Eſk, and truſt 
himſelf to the untainted inhabitants of the Merns, Aberdeenſhire, &c. 
In his progreſs he held courts of juſtice, and appointed the great 
&c.) 


men of thoſe parts (Huntley, Errol, Sutherland, and Marſhal, &c. 
to be in readinefs to attend bim with their vaſſals. At Inverneſs 


* In this number the earl of Cya 
hended, for he was well affected. 


wfurd, now made duke of Moptroſe, is not to be compre- 


William 
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Buch. lib. xii. 
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Drummond, 
P. 167. 


Abercromby, 
vol. ii. p. 472. 


Ibid. & Drum. 
p- 167. 
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claimed that they had ſnatched Rothfay from imminent deſtruction, as 


Drummond, 


p. 168, 169. 
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William lord Crichton, who had been forfeited for his former attach=- 
ment to the duke of Albany, ſubmitted himſelf to the king's mercy, 
and was graciouſly pardoned. The rebels had by this time aſſembled 
at Linlithgow : their ſucceſſes as yet had ſurpaſſed their hopes, and 
their numbers gave them grounds to expect ſtill greater. But till a 
leader, who, by the nobility of his birth, and eſteem with the people, 
might ſhadow their rebellion, and add luſtre fo their arms, was want- 
ing. Albany was dead; but the king's eldeſt ſon was eminently poſ- 
ſeſſed of theſe qualities. Him, therefote, they got into their power, 
having bribed his preceptors, and forced him to accept of the command, 
And, the more to incenſe the people to a general revolt, they pro- 


his father had intended to ſerve him as he had done his brother the 
earl of Mar; and added, that they meant to reform the court, to free 
them from oppreſſion, with all the other cant pretences of revolters. 
The king, neither loſing courage nor counſel, for the greatneſs of 
the danger, though deeply affected for the ſeduction of the prince, 
failed immediately back with the forces of the north, and encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Blackneſs, a fortreſs in Weſt-Lothian, where 
he was joined by the earls of Montroſe, Glencairn, lords Maxwell, 
Ruthven, &c. By this acceſſion of forces, the royal army was at 
leaſt equal in numbers to that of the prince's, which had alſo pitched 
their tents in a plain not diſtant. And now both were prepared for 
battle, when the king, at the earneſt folicitation of his uncle the earl 
of Athol, yielded to a ſuſpenſion of arms. What the terms were, no 
author relates. The revolters could grant none, which he, at that time 
ſupported by ſuperior forces, the caſtle of Blackneſs, and Wood's ſqua- 
dron in the Forth, ſhould have accepted of. Indeed, he ought to 
have hazarded a battle at all events. When a prince deigns to treat 
with armed rebels, it gives a ſanction to their cauſe. Beſides, while 
the grounds of their conſpiracy ſubſiſted, leagues were but temporary 
expedients, and muſt be broken. Thns it happened here: James ſoon 
ſaw his error. But how could he remedy it, ſequeſtered from thoſe in 
whom he moſt confided ? His friends diſperſing upon the late agree- 
ment, he intreated the mediation of the pope, and had recourſe to the 
kings of France and England for aſſiſtance T. To this they were 
bound by treaties, and it was the intereſt at leaft of one of them to do 
it. This the rebels knew, and eafily foreſaw that by theſe means the 
king would be in a capacity to blaſt their purpoſes: it was therefore 


+ Drummond ſays that king James only deſired theſe kings to mediate a peace between him and 
his ſubjects. The king (ſay Ferrerius and lord Verulam) accordingly ſent ambaſſadors, who were told 
by the confederated lords, that they would never lay down their arms till king James ſhou'd reſign 
his crown, depoſe himſelf, and leave the conduct of affairs to the lords of his parliament. I find 
nothing of theſe embaſſies in the Fœdera. A ſafe- conduct is, indeed, granted by Henry in May (dzy 
not mentioned) this year, 1488, 10 Robert biſhop of Glaſgow, George biſhop of Dunkeld, Colin 
earl of Argyle, chancellor of Scotland, Patrick lord Hailes, Robert lord Lyle, Matthew Stewart, 
maſter of Barns: Alexander maſter of Hume, with one hundred and fixty attendants, This is 
the more extraordinary, as moſt of theſe gentlemen were in the confederacy. Perhaps they were 
ſent by Angus to deprecate the wrath of Henry, and repreſent their taking arms in the moſt 
favourable colours: this is the more credible, as the preamble recites that he (Henry) granted 
of ſpecial grace, and by the advice and with the conſent of his council, (de gratia noſtra ipe- 
ciali, ac de aviſamento & aſſenſu concilii noiri) a form not common in paſſports to che ambaſſadors 
of crowned heads. Nor, indeed, in the body of the writ, are they called ambaſſadors of the king 
of Scotland. Whether this paſſport, which would ſerve any four of them, was ever uſed, I ca- 


not tell; but it is probable all of them did not go to England, as lord liaijes was certainly at 
the battle of Stirling the 11th of June. —— 
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their intereſt to complete them, before auxiliaries could arrive. In 
conſequence of this, the agreement was broken, and they blockaded, 
in ſome meaſure, the caſtle. of Edinburgh. The boyaliſts of the 
north, with greater forces thaf before, flew to his affiftance. James 
was perſuaded to leave his preſent ſtrong hold, and wait for them at 
Stirling, the bridge of which it would (faid they) be convenient for 
him to be poſſeſſed of, to facilitate their junction. This was an 
unlucky advice; for the governor, James Schaw, refufed to admit 
him into the caſtle of that place: and while he was conſulting with 
the nobles about him, what was beſt to be done in this unforeſeen ext- 
gency, word was brought that the rebel lords were at hand. Though 
inferior in forces, he determined not to fly to Wood's fquadron, which 
anchored at no very great diſtance, but to make amends for his laſt 
error by fighting them now. But this proved a more fatal blunder 
than the former: had he declined battle but one day, his northern 
forces would have been up, and then he would have had an army of 
four thouſand. The forces of both ſides were ſoon ranged in order on 
a plain, not far diſtant from that Banockburn where king Robert Bruce 
overthrew the great army of Edward Carnarvon. At firſt a great many 


= ſtruction. They came next to a cloſer engagement with their 
= lances (with which both horfe and foot were armed) and fwords: 
but here the borderers, commanded by the earl of Angus and lord 
Hume, had ſoon the advantage, as well from the ſuperior length of 
WE their weapons as from their greater experience in war. To be ſhort, 
che king's forces every where yielding, he was advifed to truſt the 
ſwiftneſs of his horſe with his ſafety. What happened to him in his 
flight is conjectural F All that we know with certainty is, that he 
= was inhumanly murdered (although the prince had given poſitive or- 
ders to ſpare his father) in a mill not far diſtant from the field of 
—_—_— | | 
The death of the king being certainly known, (at which news the 
young deluded prince is faid to have burſt into a flood of tears) the 
lords of the aſſociation, who purſued him, and not his people, flackened 
the purſuit. This victory, which was obtained rather by the raſhnefs 
of the vanquiſhed than by the valour of the victorious, and which 
ſeemed, as Drummond expreſſes it, more a brave encounter of lances 


11th of June, 1488, in the twenty-ninth year of the king's reign, 
and the thirty-fifth of his age. With their royal maſter m by 


cery, the laird of Innes, &c. 
The confpirators buried the king with all funeral pomp, (as in ex- 
piation of the wrongs they had done him when alive) near the queen, 
in the abbey-church of Cambuſkenneth | 3 
Thus fell king James III. a prince worthy of a better fate, more 
affectionate brothers, and more loyal ſubjects. If was one of the 


$ Drummond writes, that he intended to have eſcaped on board one of fir Andrew Wood's 
ſhips ; but that, in leaping a ditch, his horſe fell, and, being ſeverely bruiſed, he was carried, by 
thoſe who knew him not, to a mill at Banockburn, where he wes butchered, Ferrerius ſays, 
that diſmounting his tired hoſe, in order to evade his purfuerz, he ſtole into a mill; but it being 
Known, they ſearched every where till they found him. | 
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ſhowers of arrows darkened the air, and carried ſwift but equal de- 


in ſome liſts than a field of great deeds of arms, was fought on the 


705 


men fell: the moſt eminent were the earl of Glencairn, the lords Drummond, 


Semple, Erſkine, Ruthven, &c. Alexander Scot, director of the chan- 4455 fal 
N 8 


of letters he encouraged; and, by his patronage, muſick and th 


of the misfortunes of his reign ſeem to have flowed from an overs 
lenity, his parliaments frequently intreating him to be more ſparing in 


buſineſs, had he choſe his favourites from the nobility, (and yet the 


earl of Douglas was in England, it was not to be preſumed but that he 


faults of others than his own failings ; failings which could never 4 


courſe of his hiſtory: let us now ſee what advantages the realm 
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handſomeſt princes of his age, well proportioned, and vigorous. Men 
Ang ©-Polite 
arts of peace began to eee in Scotland. So far was he 
from being cruel, as Buchanan has unjuſtly repreſented him, that moſt 


granting remiſſions. In his youth, had he applied himſelf more to 
experience of his anceſtors proved, that to cheriſh the great too much, 
was to nurſe up boſom-ſerpents) had he ſequeſtered himſelf leſs from 
their converſe, had he been not ſo ſolicitous in reſuming the grants of 
his minority, at leaſt till he had bound the moſt powerful of his ſub. 
jects by intereſt to his ſervice, his brothers would not have become ſo 
pular, and the rebellion, which afterwards proved his deſtruction, had 
n cruſhed in embryo. I ſay, cruſhed in embryo ; for while. the 


would attempt to ſow diſſention among the nobles, in order to his own 
reſtoration. His removal, then, from that country, ſhould have been 
a condition of the long peace. concluded in the beginning of his reign; 
and this the Engliſh- muſt have aſſented to. But this was an 
overſight of his guardians, and what guardians of kings are not more 
anxious about ſecuring the prey to themſelves, than provident of: their 
prince's ſafety? Thus then was James unfortunate, more from the Wi 
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countenance rebellion, far leſs the arming the ſon againſt the father, 
and which, in leſs turbulent times, would have been overlooked, per- 3 
haps applauded. Inſtead of being a voluptuary, he certainly was an Wi 
unfeigned religioniſt. | ...-= 


The other impolicies of his reign we have already noticed in the 


reaped from his adminiſtration. He adorned his kingdom with many i 
fine palaces, chapels, halls, and gardens. - He regained the ſtrong town Wi 
and caſtle of Berwick, after it had been one hundred and thirty years in 
the hands of the Engliſh, and had coſt both nations immenſe treaſures i 
and deluges of blood; and if it was afterwards ſurrendered, his mu- 
tinous nobles were ſolely to blame. He freed Scotland from a heavy i 
debt, called the annual of Norway; the very arrears of which they 
were ſcarce able to pay. He procured the numerous iſlands of Orkney i 
and Shetland to be as good as annexed to the crown. He waged three 
wars with England, and made four monarchs of that nation ſenſible that i 
the Scots, though divided by their gold, were not to be conquered, at 
leaſt while he reigned; and that long truces, and the moſt intimate 
intermarriages between the two royal families, were their beſt ſecurity. 
By the firſt, the borderers (whoſe livelihood was. Engliſh pluhder) 
were diſguſted; by the laſt, his nobles, who ſaw that their ſecret ma 
chinations would ſoon be revealed and puniſhed, found it their intereſ 
to rebel, and by that means to remove the king, rather than tameh 
wait their doom by parliamentary proceedings. They unhappiif 
ſucceeded, and his realm repreſented a theatre overſpread with black, 
and ſtained with blood, where, in a ſucceſſion, many tragedies were 
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acted. ' Nor did the neighbouring kingdoms enjoy a milder deſtiny: | 
at that time diſcord ſwayed the ſceptre of Europe. Sons impriſend i 
their fathers, uncles butchered their nephews, and brothers — ̃ 
FELINE | natura 
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natural rebellions againſt their lawful ſovereigns. War every where 
wore a frowning aſpect, as cannon were now diſcovered, ' © © - 

Had James conquered at Banockburn, it had been happy for Scot- 
land. He would have reſtrained the too powerful nobility, have ren- 
dered the gentry leſs dependent, and ſoftened the martial ferocity of the 
commons by the humanizing arts of impartial juſtice and peaceful in- 
duſtry. And though I do not hold him fo blameleſs as ſome of his 
progenitors, yet did he more for the crown than any of them ſince 
the days of Robert IT. He left behind him James, who ſuceceded by 
the titſe of James IV. Alexander duke of Roſs, marquis of Ormond, 
and afterwards archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and John earl of Mar. 
James IV. | 
RS King James, a very hopeful youth, was crowned. by the victorious 
rebels at Scone on the 24th of June, 1488, thirteen days after the Holinſhed, p. 
murder of his father. Here it was proclaimed, that all alienations of 48. 
lands, &c. &c. offices and dignities, granted to any perſon by the late 
ing fince the ad of February laſt, ſhould be of no avail ; becauſe (ſays 
the record) all ſuch gifts and privileges were given for the ſupport 2. | 
of a council, who oppoſed the common good of the realm, it is 
probable that many of the loyaliſts, who regretted, but could not re- 
call what was paſt, aſſiſted at that auguſt ceremony; but more abſented 
chemſelves: and there were many, who, fired with indignation, re- 
faſed to comply with any meaſures, but ſuch as revenge dictated. Sir 
andrew Wood was the firſt who reſented the death of his beloved and 
eenerous maſter. That excellent ſea-officer, who lay with two ſhips 

t anchor not far from the field of battle, willing to ſhare in the glo- 

ies of the day, had put off, in the beginning of the action, with a 
competent number of his men in long- boats; but coming too late, was 
bliged to return to his ſtation with all poſſible diſpatch. This was ob- 
(erved by ſome of the prevailing party, who, not yet informed of the 
king's murder, conjectured that he had made his eſcape, and was gone 
on board of fir Andrew's ſquadron. The prince (for ſo was king 
James IV. yet called) being anxious to know the certainty of that mat- 
ter, delired Wood to come aſhore, and ſpeak with him: but he re- Buchanan, 
fuſing, unleſs hoſtages were delivered, the lords Fleming and Seton lib =" 
= were ſent, and he waited on the prince at Leith. Being aſked what 
he knew of the king, and who thoſe men were that had been ſeen in 
his boats, he anſwered, that he knew nothing of his majeſty ; but that 
he, with part of his crew, had landed, in order to defend the life of 
Wy their ſovereign, to whom alone, if alive, they owed and would pay 
WJ allegiance; if not, that they were unanimouſly determined to revenge 
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r his flaughter. This he ſpoke with ſuch an intrepid freedom, con- 
y. demning at the ſame time the meaſures of the regicides, that nothing 
1) but the concern they had for their noble hoſtages, would have prevailed 
2+ with the party to diſmiſs him. When he was gone, they called toge- 
oft WY ther the inhabitants of Leith, and exhorted them, with large promiſes 
of reward, to fit out all the ſhips in their harbour, and fail in queſt of 
ly ir Andrew : but they were anſwered: with one conſent, that no ten of 
k; cheir beſt ſhips were able to cope with Wood's two; ſo well fitted out 
e were they for naval engagement, and ſo expert was he in maritime 
y: | affairs. So that excellent officer ſtood: out to ſea, where he roved at 
ed pleaſure; while the victorious party withdrew to Edinburgh, the caſtle 
0- WY 1001 after ſurrendering to the new king. N e 
cal 3 Thus 


| i 6th, 1488. 


Black Acts, 
fol. 82. c. 14. 


Ibid. fol. 80. 
6. 6. 


Tbid. c. 18. 


Ibid. fol. 79. 
C. 4. 


Tbid, fol. 89. 
C. 7. 
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„Tbus far, indeed, the party had ſucceeded; but they did not yet 
think themſelves ſecure, with reſpect to the late king's death, without 
a parli ſanction. One met accordingly at Edinburgh in October, 
ly the lord Glammis read certain articles, often (ſays the 
record) ſubſcribed by the king, and as often broken by the advice of bad 
counſellors, who prevailed on him to bring in the Engliſh, to the perpe- 
tual ſubjection of the realm, &c. for which the earls of Huntley, Errol, 
and Marſhal, himſelf, and many other loyal ſubjects, had deſerted 
him and bis deeeitful council, and adhered to his ſon, their preſent 
ſovereign, for his true opinion for the common welfare. Upon this 
it wag, voted, that James IV. and thoſe who fought with him at Stir|- 
ing, were quit of the ſlaughter done that day, and of all purſuit of the 
oecafion and cauſe thereof. In other words, the king and his counſel- 
lors were alone to blame, if he and many others were killed at 
Banockburn. This the prelates, biſhops, barons, and burgeſſes baſely Wi 
ſubſcribed, and the king's great ſeal was appended, that it might be 
produced in their vindication to the pope, the kings of France, Spain, Wl 
Denmark, &c.  » et 
But as they proclaimed their own innocence, ſo were they reſalved, i 
now they had the power in their hands, to injure their adverſaries ; for 3 
by another act, all juſtices, ſheriffs, ſtewards, &c. who were poſſeſſed of i 
heritable offices, but had fought for James III. were ſuſpended for 
three years: while thoſe of the ſame party, who had places for life, or Wi 
a term of years, were voted incapable to enjoy them for ever after, ll 
And as ſeveral of the young nobility, who had followed the ſtandard i 
of the prince, (or rather of Angus) had been difinherited by their loyal 
fathers, another act reſtored them, in the moſt ample manner, to their i 
ſeveral. ſucceffions. But becauſe ſome act of grace ſeemed; neceſſary, 
therefore all goods, taken ſince the action of Stirling, from burgeſſes, 
merchants, and unlanded men, though of the late king's party, were 
not only ordered to be reſtored, but they were to be indemnified for 
their loſſes, and their perſons were forthwith commanded to be freed 
from conſtraint. Only ſuch churchmen as had been taken in arms, 
were to be delivered over to their ordinaries, to be puniſhed by them 
according to law. PTE 
I ſhall not inſiſt upon the reſt of the ſtatutes made at this time. The 
freedom of the church was maintained, the laws againſt barratry and 
annexations renewed, the warden of the mint was commanded to coin 
new gold and ſilver money, and all the ordinances of the late reign, 
with regard to the importation of bullion, were enlarged; the caſtle 
of Dunbar was ordered to be demoliſhed ; that of Edinburgh, with 
the government of the king's brother, James duke of Rothſay, was iſ 
committed to lord Hales, The king himſelf was - adviſed to ride 
through all the parts of the kingdom, for the better adminiſtratian of 
juſtice ; and the lords of juſticiary were to attend him, as he himſelſ, 
or his council for the time, ſhould determine, But eſpecially they im- 
powered certain noblemen and gentlemen to exerciſe juſtica, and to 
ſuppreſs. theft, ſpoil (reif), and all other enormities, till the king wa 
twenty-one years of agſe. * . 
In the: firſt, the lord Hales, and Alexander Hume for the Merſe, 


Egthian, the. wards of Haddington, Lithgaw,. and Lauderdale,; the 


former alſo having Kirkcubright and Wigton intruſted to him. The 
earl of Angus was ſworn in for the ſheriffdom of Roxburgh, Enit, 
"EN 5 _— 
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and Lanerk; but the lord Maxwell was joined with him in the care of 
Dumfries. To the lord Kennedy, the ſheriff of Air, and the laird 
of Craigy, Carrick ; the ſheriffdom of Air, and Kyle, were ſeparately 
committed. The lord Montgomery had the command of Cunning 
ham, Dunbarton, Lenox, Bute, and Arran; while the eatl of Leve- 
nax, the lord Lyle, and Matthew Stewart, received a joint commiſſion 
for Renfrew, the Monkland, the Leuze, Bothwell, Glaſgow, Kilbride, 
and Avandale. The ſheriff of Stirling, with James of Edmonſtone, 
had Stirlingſhire ; as Archibald Edmonſtone was appointed for Mon- 
teith and Stragartney. To the maſter of Argyle, Argyle, Lorn, Knap- 
dale, and Cowel, were ſolely intruſted ; but Duncan and Ewin Camp- 
bell, with William Stewart, were joined in commiſſion for Deſthorſe, 
Toor, Glenurquhay, Bannach, Appindow, Glenlyon, and Glenfallaght. 
The earl of Athol, with Alexander Robertſon, had Athol; as the lord 
Drummond had Strathern, Buchquhidder, and Dunblane; while the lord 
Oliphant had the low lands of the ſheriffdom of Perth, Strathbraun, and 
the biſhoprick of Dunkeld. The active lords Gray, Glammis, and the 
maſter of Crawfurd, were jointly appointed for the whole county of 
Angus, and were impowered to fit with the juſtice of the regalities. 
The lord Lindſay was ſet over Fife; as was the earl of Marſhal over 
the Merns ; while the more northern parts were intruſted to the earls 
of Huntley, Errol, and the baron of Innerrugy. Theſe commiffioners 
made oath that they would not only with diligence ſearch for, and 
either bring to juſtice. themſelves, or ſend to the king's courts, all 
thieves, &c. but would cauſe all inferior barons within their ſeveral 
diſtricts to ſwear to do the ſame. 7 75 

And becauſe the boroughs had been active in their oppoſition to the 
king, it was ſtatuted, that henceforth no foreign ſhips ſhould buy any 
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only at ſuch as were free, ſuch as Dumbarton, Irvin, Wigton, Kickcu- 
bright, Renfrew, &c. | 

The ſecond ſtatute of this parliament equally deſerves our notice. 
It was deſigned to flatter the king, perhaps to put it out of his 
power, ſays Abercromby, to match with an Engliſh princeſs. It runs 
thus: Since our ſovereign lord is. now, by the grace of God, of age 
* to marry with a noble princeſs, deſcended from an illuſtrious houſe 
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able embaſſy be ſent to France, Bretagne, Spain, &c. to treat 
of this affair; and that 5000 J. be raiſed before the 1 5th of January, 
eto defray their expences *.. Theſe ambaſſadors were allo im- 
powered to renew the ancient league, which had been ſome time 
before ratified by the pope, between France and Scotland. And, in 
the mean time, an herald was appointed to go forthwith to France, 
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the young monarch where a fit partner for his bed could be-found. 
This laſt part of the a& was probably put in execution ; but the am- 
baſſadors did not follow till long after, nor could they: for though 
the pope's legate did not come to Scotland time enough to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the aſſociated lords, the ſovereign pontiff reſented the murder 
of king James ſo much, that he excommunicated all thoſe who were 


* The abbot of Holyrood-houſe was a pointed to receive 2000 of this from "the clergy, Tu, 
treaſurer as much from the barons, and Walter Bertram 1000 from the boroughs, 
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Black Acts, 
fol. 80, c. 8. 


but ſalted or barrelled fiſh; and that they ſhould take in their cargoes 


Ibid. fol. 81, 
©. 3 3s 


* of old honour and dignity, it is determined that an honour- 


Spain, and other places, to make way for the embaſſy, and to adviſe | 
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Abercromb. 
vol. ii. p. 493. 


Buchanan. 
lib. xiii. 


Drum. p. 184. rupted the Scots commerce with the continent, but their home 


might rationally expect from England, the late king's party was rather 
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concerned in that rebellion ;, and till that ſentence was taken off, ng 
embaſſy from Scotland could be received in any coutt of the they 
chriſtian world. Beſides, the government was not ſo well ſettled at 
home as to create a reſpectable eſteem of it among foreigners, King 
Henry VII. of England, (who had a ſingular regard for James III. 
was ſo far from inclining to correſpond with his murderers, that, as 
ſoon as the troubles of his own kingdom would permit, be ſent- five 
ſtout ſhips, with orders to aſſiſt any who might riſe in arms to revenge 
their aſſaſſinated monarch. But their commanders, exceeding their 
commiſſions, fell foul of friend and foe, pillaged the maritime towns, 
and, by blocking up the mouth of the Forth, not only greatly inter- 


traffick. This was very grating to the new adminiſtration, and not 
very agreeable to the gallant fir Andrew Wood ; of which they being Wl 
informed, ſent him a ſafe-conduR, earneſtly intreating him once more 
to come on ſhore, and hear what they had to propoſe. The late king 
had beſtowed on Wood, for his ſervices, a long leaſe of the lands of 
Largow ; but as all grants had been revoked, they gave him an here- 
ditary right to that barony, in the name of the new king. But that, 
ſays Abercromby, was not the moſt prevailing argument which t 
uſed to bring him over to their intereſt : they made him to underſtand, 
what was true, that James IV. had now as much right to his alle- iſ 
giance as his father had had, and that to oppoſe the preſent eſtabliſh- i 
ment was to perpetuate the miſeries of his country. And laſtly, they 
piqued his pride, by repreſenting the inſolence of the Engliſh, which, il 
faid they, his keeping aloof from the ſervice only encouraged. Sir An- 
drew entered into the ſentiments of the miniſtry, and failing with his 
ſhips, (for he refuſed to wait for the equipment of an equal number of Wl 
ſtout veſſels) he attacked the enemy, who rode off Dunbar; and being 
victorious, brought them into the harbour of Leith. PL 
The defection of ſo brave an officer as fir Andrew Wood, and the 
victory which he had obtained, were purpoſely magnified, both to 
flatter the young king by theſe preſages of future glory, and to intimi- 
date his father's friends ; for, during the winter, affociations had been 
entered into in every part of the kingdom. They gave out, that it 
was to revenge the death of the king. They ſaid that it was into- 
lerable to ſee a ſet of rebels aſſume to themſelves the name of parlia- 
ment, and wantonly proſcribe thoſe as traitors who had bravely ſtood 
up in defence of injured royalty, while they pretended to cloak theit 
own deteſtable crimes with the ſpecious pretence of a patriot regard for 
the commonweal. Nor ought revenge only to prompt all good men 
to arms. If they regarded the life of the deluded prince, (who, tho' 
crowned, was a captive with thoſe too who had aſſaſſinated his father, 
and would not fail alſo to diſpatch him, when it would ſerve their 
purpoſe) they ought not to heſitate one moment to deliver him from 
his deſigning gaolers. Such were the arguments they made uſe of; 
but to theſe may be added another motive, which they were not will- 
ing to own : many. grieved to ſee the government engroſſed by Angus 
and his creatures, and were charmed with any pretext that might 
afford them a chance of ſupplanting them. Nor was the project ſo 
chimerical as might be ſuppoſed ; for, beſides the aſſiſtance which they 
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diſperſed than overthrown, more. aſtoniſhed than | intimidated, — 
* wou 
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,ould readily reaſſemble, did an opportunity offer. In hopes of this, 
cot id Forbes, a brave loyaliſt, drew his friends' together, 
arched to Aberdeen, and the' other towns on the north of theGram- 
pian mountains; and carrying with him, on the point of a lance, the 


to revenge his murder. The earl of ' Marſhal, the lords Gordon and 
Lyle, ſhewed themſelves no leſs zealous, where their intereſts pre- 
ailed ; and the united forces of the north had probably given law to 


diſconcerted their meaſures. 

The earl of Lenox had raiſed about two thouſand men for this ſer- 
ice, at whoſe head, deſigning to join his northern friends, he marched 
o Stirling : but finding that town and the bridge guarded by the ad- 
erſe party, he led his little army up the river, which he intended to 
paſs at the firſt convenient ford. In the mean time he encamped at a 


having offered his ſervice to him, on purpoſe to betray him, went pri- 
ately over to the lord Drummond, whom he informed of the earl's 
ondition. Drummond made the beft uſe of this intelligence ; for he 
arched inſtantly at the head of a ſufficient number of men, ſurpriſed 
enox in his camp, gave him a total overthrow, and, purſuing the 
blow, haſtened to Dumbarton-caſtle, which lord Lyle and Matthew 
Stewart endeavoured, but in vain, to defend. 
Theſe ſucceſſes were followed by another of no leſs importance: fir 
tephen Bull, an Engliſh ſea-officer of great valour and knowledge, 

Shad lain ſome time, with three good veſſels, under the covert of the 
ay, (an Hand, then uninhabited, in the mouth of the Forth) to in- 
ercept fir Andrew Wood, as he returned from the Low countries, and, 
y his defeat, wipe out the ignominy of their former diſaſter. Accord- 
Wngly theſe two excellent officers met and fought on the 1cth of Au- 
puſt, 1489. The engagement laſted two days, during which time 
hey were carried by the waves and winds along the coaſt of Fife, and 
{driven at length among thoſe mountains of ſand that encumber the 
place where the Tay loſes its name in the ſea. The Englith ſhips, 
being much taller, and of greater burthen, than the Scotiſh, ſtuck on 
he ſhelves, inſomuch that they became an eaſy prey to Wood, who 
arried them into Dundee. He afterwards preſented fir Stephen, and 
he other officers of this little fleet, to the king, who rewarded him 
nobly, received them graciouſly, and ſoon diſmiſſed them without 
ranſom. This naval victory ſpeedily produced a truce between the 
two nations; but upon what terms no records mention, nor do 1 know 
how long it laſted. x 

This ceſſation of foreign hoſtilities, joined to the diſaſter in the 
welt, made it expedient for them in the north, who had flown to 
arms, to deſiſt from their enterprize. Moſt of them begged pardon, 
and ſubmitted to the government, who were not difficult to be ap- 
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alſo yielded, yet reſolved privately to do it all the miſchief they could. 


at Edinburgh on the 15th day of February 1489-90. One of the 
frſt things they did, after aſſerting the privileges of the church, was 
to lay down methods for removing the animoſities with which the na- 


place called Filly-moſs, far from any appearance, or indeed ſuſpicion 
f danger. But there was a traitor in his camp, one Mackealp, who, 


peaſed. Others indeed, though they found open force ineffeQtual, and Ibia. 


In this ſituation of affairs another parliament was called, which met - 


tion 
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bloody ſhirt of the ſlaughtered king, animated the indignant multitude Drum. p.186. 


the ſouth, had not their friends in the weſt met with a diſaſter which . 
Drum. p. 187. 


Abercromb. 
vol. ii. p 495. 
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Black Acts, tion had been _ divided. Then they appointed the taxation laid 


fol. 84. c. 20. 
Ibid. c. 21. 


fol. 85. c. 23. as thoſe 5000 l. were appropriated for the expences 


f 


Ibid. fol. 84. 


C. 22, 


Ibid. fol. 85. 
©. 33. 


Ibid. c. 24. 


Ibid. fol. 87. 
c. 27. 


Ibid. fol. 87. 


Ibid. c. 28. 
fol. 86, 87. 


Ibid. fob. £6, 


the lords of the articles therefore thought it 
chancellor and privy council ſhould iuſtruct the ambaſſadors what de. 


mark ſhould be re- confirmed, to remove all ſtrangeneſs and diſplea. 
ſure conceived by any prince for any paſt cauſes, an embaſſy of a lord 


and Andrew Wood (ſays the record) in time to come; John of Leſly for Kintore ; Patrick 


and Brachty ; the lord Montgemery for Arran ; the lord Kennedy for Carrick, Lefſualt, Mum 
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on by laſt ſeſſion of parliament, to be levied with all expedition; and 
of the ambaſſi. 
dors who were to treat of the king's marriage; they declared that hi 
majeſty might not diſcharge any part of it. ee eee 

The confederacy having not been renewed with France and Spain; 
expedient that the lor 


mands they ſhould make at theſe courts for the good of the king, the 
advantage of trade, and profit of the whole realm. 3.4164 340888 
And as they likewiſe were of opinion that the alliance with Den. 


a knight, a clerk, &c. was appointed to fail thither in March, ani 
for their expences, each eſtate was forthwith to pay 1001. 

They then provided for the ſupport of the king's grandeur, by recall. 
ing all the alienation made by him fince his acceſſion to the throne, and 
by naming auditors to inſpect the accounts of the treaſurer and other 
officers concerned in the management of the crown rents, both in 
his own and his father's time . They alfo appointed certain lords to 
bring in the king's property, which in thoſe days was far from being 
inconſiderable, as appears by the number and quality of thoſe -who 
were to manage it, and the many places through which it was ſeat. 
tered, there being no county in the kingdom, of which the ſovereign 
had not a very large ſhare not only as ſuperior, but as ſole proprietor +: 
They then proceeded to name ſuch perſons as they judged fit to be d 
the ſecret council, and humbly thanked his majeſty for having deignet 
to promiſe to be guided by their counſels. The council was to con- 
fiſt of the lord chancellor Argyle, the maſter of the houſhold, the 
great chamberlain Hume, the privy ſeal, ſecretary of ſtate, clerk of 
the regiſter, the biſhops of Glaſgow and Aberdeen, the prior of Cold. 
ingham, the archdean of St. Andrew's, fix lords, viz. Crawfurd duke 
of Montroſe, the lords Lyle, Gray, Glammis, Drummond, to whom 
were added, if preſent or ſent for, the earls of Huntley, Lennox, 
Errol, and Marſhal, the lords Oliphant and Borthwick, Patrick Hume 


* Theſe were Crawfurd duke of Montroſe, the earl of Huntley, the chancellor, the biſhop! 
of Glaſgow and Aberdeen, the malter of the houſhold, the privy ſeal, the abbot of Holyrocd 
houſe, the lord Lyle, the lords Glammis, Gray, and Drummond, the prior of Coldingham, ttt 
treaſurer, William Lord of St. John, meſs. Richaid Robeſon and Lawſon, fir Alexander $co!, 
and the archdean of St. Andrew's. 

+ Theſe were the earl Bothwell (late lord Hales) maſter of the houſhold, for the ſheriffdon 
of Edinburgh, Hadington, Ki:kcudbright, and Wigton ; Alexander Hume, great chamberlaln, 
for the earldom of March, the barony and lordſhip of Dunbar, Cockburnſpeth, the forell, and 
Stirlingſhire, becauſe he had the houſe of Stirling and Newark; Archibald Edmonſtone for 
Menteith and Stragartny; the lo:d privy ſeal for Fife ; the lo1d Drummond for Strathern;; ht 
lord Oliphant for Methven, and all the ſheriffdom of Perth; the treaſurer for Lithgowſbve 
Alexarders Boyd and Dunlop for Stewarton and Kilmarnock; the lord Gray for Brechin and 
Newark, che ſheriffdom of Forfar, Teling, and Polgony ; lord Gray for the reſts of Fethueare, 


Forbeſs for Cowle and Oneil ; fir Alexander Gordon for Strathdor and Croopar; the maſter c 
Huntley for Mar and Garioch; James of Douglas for Murray; the earl of Huntley for Pechi) 


brig, and fix ſcore of the old reſts of Air; the lord Sinclair for Orkney and Shetland; fr Jami 
of Dunbar for Roſs ; the lord Dernly for Bute; the chancellor for Cowal, Roſepeth, Thayer: 
the ſheriff of Air for the Teribauch and Treipzeane; and laſtly, the lord Drummond for Len 
and Drummond, By the above litt it appears, that they were intruſted with the rents and ci. 
ſualties of the two young princes, who being then under the guardianſhip of their brother, w*"* 
to be honourably ſupported ; their own eftates being deemed ſufficient by the lords of the art. 
cles for that purpoſe, _ nk. as ORG 


4 


+ . 


of Faſtcaſtle, Ogilvy of Bone} Jobn the Ros, and Richard Lawſon- = | 
They were ſworn in the preſence of the king and of tho three eſtates, 
to give him true and impartial (afald) council, with reſpect to his 
ſwerable to his parliament, Yet as his majeſty had gandefeended (ſays 
the record) to promiſe that he would be guided by them till the 
next convention, both in the diſpoſal of his treaſure, jewals, filver 
veſſels, &c. and would paſs no infeoffments, gifts, condusts, remiſ- 
ſions, &c. unleſs at leaſt fix of his ſecret council (the chancellor he- 
ing one) ſubſcribed them, without which they were of no ayajl; and 
though they thus wiſely widened their bottom, by admitting into 
the adminiſtration ſome of thoſe who had been moſt active for tha 
late king, yet the ſovereignty was principally lodged in their own 
hands. They did not however make a bad uſe of it, for the ſta- 
tutes relating to the importation 'of. bullion, the time of failing; 
the fineneſs of goldſmith's works (of which thoſe lately made at 
Bruges were to be ſtandards) were enlarged. The great barons 
were ſtrictly commanded not to oppreſs the king's own poor tenants 
with ſervices of any kind; the free tenants holding of the prince 
duke of Rotheſay, and fteward of Scotland, were allowed to ſit in guck ans, 
parliament, and the juftice courts (airs) till the king ſhould have a ſon fol. 85, 87, 
to repreſent them. | | | | 38, 89. 
Certain heads of clans in Galloway and Carrick had long pre- 
ſumed to levy certain taxes, (caupis in the original) but as his ma- 
zeſty and his three eſtates knew theſe to be burthenſome to the ſubjects, 
and ſaw no reaſon for the practice; thoſe of Galloway who impoſed 
them, bad been been often commanged to produce their titles; chis 
they not having done, the king, Who was reſolyed (as the xecord ex- 
preſſes it) to put away all ſuch abuſes and unteaſonable extortion on 
the poor by authority of parliament, ordained caupis henceforth never 
to be exacted by them, while the claimants of Carrick were warned 
by proclamation to exhibit at the next parliament their rights. Ibid. fol. 88, 
And upon a petition from the provoſt and magiſtrates of Perth, an-. ©: 35. 36. 
nual rents in that and other boroughs were henceforth to be recovered 
as in the metropolis. | „ | 
The currency of the kingdom was again regulated; oruves in 
nvers where the ſea ebbed and flowed, as deſtructive of the ſhi fey, 
2 forbidden, and thoſe in freſn waters were put upon the antient 
Tooting, 5 | % 2 
The revocation formerly made at Edinburgh being again e ed, 
thoſe who had obtamed, grants, alienations, &c. Dy 
bring in their writs within forty. days, in order to their heing deftroyed, 
on pain of being puniſhed for diſobedience. © 
And laſtly, the caſtle of Glume heing ehanged-into that of Camp- 
bell, and, Halkerſten, which belonged to the Jord of St. John's, t3hto 
the Temple, the eſtates; grantedran indemanity-to [all theſt h had 


been aſſiſting to Robert, letd Lyle and Matthew Stewart ind the defence Ibid. fol. 30, 
of Dumbarton caſtle. | 999 90. c. 42. 


Thus, I ſay, it muſt be confeſſed, that though the means they uſed to 
attain to the ſupreme direction of, affairs: were Deny e 
they governed as became iſe. men, well. affected to their ing and 
-cauntry. The integrity of their conduct, however, was not able en- 
tirely to« reconcile chem to "_ potentates. In Pantinſar; FEnry 
11 T - II. 
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f FuE HISTORY or SCOTLAND.: 
VII. chough he had clapped up a truce with the miniſtry, ſtill retalned 
ſuch reſentment of the diſloyal murder of his friend king James, that 
on the 16th of April 1491, he hearkened to the propoſal of Jahn 
lord Bothwell, (the late king's favourite) and fir Thomas Todd of 
Sereſhaw, who being then at Greenwich, promiſed, with the aſſiſtanct 
of James earl of Buchan, to ſeize and deliver into the hands of 
the Engliſn monarch, the king of Scots then reigning, and 'his 
brother the duke of Roſs, or at leaſt the former. To facilitate 
this enterprize, king Henry lent Todd the ſum of 266 J. 13's. 40. 

Rymer'sFeed. ſterling, to be repaid by him and lord Bothwell at Michaelmas next. 

tom. xu. Had this plot ſucceeded, it is not eaſy to ſay what might have been 

p. 440, 441- Wd | nk GAP | 

the conſequence. It was however probably never attempted. We 
are obliged to the Fœdera for this ſecret agreement. 125 
May it, About a month after the concerting of that project in England, 3 


1401. third parliament met at Edinburgh, and ſeemed more ſollicitous than 
— ever about forwarding the honourable embaſſies formerly mentioned. 
It was now expected that the ſentence of excommunication would 
ſoon be taken away, for the pope had been earneſtly implored to com- 

miſerate their conſciences, and informed that the young king was in- 
conſolable for the part he had acted, though involuntary, in that tres. 

ſon, and had girded himſelf with a chain of iron, to which every 

third year cf his life he propoſed to add ſome additional weight.” Hi 

holineſs therefore ſent one of his prothonotaries, a Scot, named 

Aar Forman, with a conſolatory bull to his majeſty, exhorting him to 


Which ſeein perſevere in honour, virtue, and piety. He ſent alſo another bull t 

Biblioth. Jur- the abbot of Paiſley and Jedburgh, and to the chancellor of the fe 

E Glaſgow, impowering them to re- admit into the body of the 

p. 433. It is church all ſuch as had been any ways acceſſory to the death of James 

L of famous memory, provided they expreſſed a ſincere regret for 

1491. what they had done. He alſo wrote to the nobles, recommending 

unanimity ; and in the whole of this tranſaction, Alexander VI. acted 

truly the part of the father of the church. GL 

This reconciliation thus happily effected, and the courts of foreign 

monarchs again open to ambaſſadors from Scotland, the parliament 

appointed the earl “ of Bothwell, the biſhop and dean of Glaſgow, 

with one lord, to go to France, Spain, &c. at the expence of the 

goon). v3 publick, with full powers to negociate not only a renovation of the 

dl. league, with farther privileges for Scotſmen in thoſe kingdotns, but 

Black Acts, alſo a marriage for the king, as his highneſs and privy council ſhould 

fol. 9. give them inſtructions. 8 

By the fame authority fir James Ogilvy of Airly +, with a clerk, 

and Rothſay herald, had orders to repair forthwith to Denmark, for 

renewing the confederacy, &c. with that kingdom, each eftate'allow- 

Ibid, c. 46. ing them fourſcore and ten pounds for the expence of their embafſj. 

| Befides theſe, and the re- ordering days of truce and warden courts to be 

regularly held, and the confirming the antient immunities of the church, 

ſeveral excellent laws were enacted, and old ones revived, by this pu- 

pore fo 

72 one hundred attendants, to travel through his dominions, to Charles king of Frag an 
he king and queen of Spain, &c. | | 

+ He was nobilitated for his fucceſs in that embaſſy. Vid. Lefly, Wh - 


In the Feeders, corps. als: p. 46h Heer Vil. granted on the 14th of : 0 
Robert and William biſhops of Glalgow and Aberdeen, the earls of Terk and 
prior of St. John's, the lords Glammis and Oliphant, with Richard Muirhead dean 6 


manded henceforth to ſit thrice a year for that purpoſe. | 


every gentleman poſſeſſed of ten 


Was to be armed with baſnet, ſellet, white hat, gorge 
compleat armour for the | 
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When lands fell in ward to the king, or any of his barons; it 
often happened that not only the houſes and orchards, &c. were 
ſuffered to decay, but the minors were not properly ſupported. To 
remedy theſe evils, it was ordained that the ſheriff ſhould take ſurety of 
the barons for the maintenance for the young heir in proportion to 
his eſtate, and for the re- delivery of every part of the inheritance, at 
leaſt in the ſame condition they found it, they being allowed what 
was reaſonable for repairs. In theſe caſes, as alſo where the property ** Acts, 
of eſtates was transferred, it had been cuſtomary inſtantly to remove © #7: 
the poor inhabitants, to their no fmall inconvenience; the parliament 
therefore enacted, that they, paying the uſual rents, ſhould be conti- 
nued in poſſeſſion till the next term of Whitſuntide, 1, Thid. c. 48. 

The laws with regard to aſſaſſins, and ſuch as maimed or mutilated 
the ſubjects, were enlarged ; and when any perſon was threatened by 
another, he was impowerd to apply to the chancellor, who, with the 
advice of the council, or of the juſtice with the advice of his aſſeſſors, 
would bind them over to their good behaviour, under what penalties 
they ſhould think proper. This moſt ſalutary writ for avoiding of 
laughter, -premeditated felony, and debates, in the ſtatute is termed, 
a law borrois. . h 254 


And for the farther ſuppreſſion of theft, ſlaughter, extortion, op- 


Ibid, c. 49. 


preſſion, and other criminal cauſes; courts, at which the king, or 


ſome proper perſons appointed by him in council ſhould attend, were 
again ordered to be held twice a year, the lieges being charged every 
where to riſe, when warned, and ſupport the judges. 

Nor was the adminiſtration of juſtice in civil cauſes forgotten; the 


chancellor, with certain lords of the council, or ſeſſion, being com- Ibid. fol. 93. 


56. 


5 


| c. 
Notwithſtanding former ſtatutes, confederacies ſtill ſubſiſted in bo- 
roughs, the inhabitants frequently riſing in arms to the hindering the 
common law. Theſe they prohibited on pain of confiſcation of goods 
and loſs of life, if the king thought proper. And the revenues of bid. c. 57. 
boroughs were henceforth to be expended for their advantage, as their 
councils and deacons (where ſuch were) ſhould appoint, the chamber- 
lain yearly enquiring into the manner of their diſpoſal, and they were 
allowed only to give three years leaſe of their lands, fiſheries, cc. 
The chamberlains had alſo orders to ſee the laws regulating weights 
and meaſures put in execution. 2 KW 44h 54 
The internal tranquillity of the kingdom being thus provided for, 
the parliament next conſidered how they might make it reſpectable 
abroad ; for that purpoſe the ſheriffs, &c. were impowered to muſter 
four times a year the inhabitants of their reſpective diſtricts, the al- 
dermen and baillies doing the fame within their burghs, as they 
ſhould anſwer. to the chamberlain or his deputy. At theſe muſters 
ds or more of yearly income, 
or piſſane, 
c egs, ſword, ſpear, and dagger. Thoſe of 
inferior rents, unlanded gentlemen, or honeſt yeomen, who choſe: to 
be men of arms, being to be regulated in their armour as the ſheriff 
or the king's commiſſaries ſhould appoint; while all other yeomen, 
ſpiritual and temporal mens ſeryants between ſixteen and fixty, ſhould 
provide themſelves with bows and quivers, (or in their ſtead good 
aaa eee) 
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and commerce began to revive. Nor did the king, 


Drummond, 


P. 194. 
Buch. lib, 1 3. 


Rym. Fed. 


vere to bs ſeverely 
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axes): ſwotds, bucklers, ſpears: Abſentees fiom the weaponsſhowitigy 
ned. Foot- ball and other unptofitable/diverſiong 
beihg. bidtlen; —_ were ordered to be erected in cry pariſh, 


on pain of forty ſhillings. 

By theſe means a — | ſucceeded the late tempeſts*, Robbers were 
puniſhed; arid juſtice impartially adminiſtered amidſt the wild and re- 
mote. — and iflands. Swords wete forged into plough-ſhates, 
who was now in 


the vigour of his youth, pals in idleneſs thoſe haleyon days, but with 
a. decent pomp practiſed all knightly exercites : Weng and- barriers 
were again pruclaimed, rewards propounded to the victors, challeng 
ſent abroad, and the king kept an open and magnificent court. No 
were all his hours ſpent in recreation, he applied to letters With 
aſſiduity and ſucceſs, and was as learned as a crowned head ought 
to be. 

In the laſt motith of this year the lebietuntidiies of England. abd 
Scotland met at Coldſtream on the Tweed, and agreed to a; five 
years truce, with the former exceptions. In it thehullies of both 
kings were again to be comprehended, if they choſe : the emperor, 


the king of the Romans, the kings of Spain, Portugal, and Naples, 


the dukes of Auſtria, Burgundy, Ferrara, and Savoy, were 'natned 
on the part of Henry; while Charles king of France, John king of 
Denmark, the kings of Spain and Naples, with the dukes-of Auſtri 
and Milan are mentioned on that of James. And now inſtead of con- 
ſervators of the peace, certain lords I ſpiritual and temporal of both 


nations, put their ſeals to the ratification of their reſpodiere ſove- 


to. xii. p.467, reigns. 


468, 469. See 


the original 


This truce, however, being obſerved by the ſubjects of neither 


in ag: oY 1d religiouſly as both could have wiſhed, obliged Henry, Au- 


Edinburgh: 


Rym. Feed; 


tom. X11; 


P- 39, 530. 


 fandmatks'Engliſh, which was not only as an 


guſt 22, 1492, to commiſſion new 1 to prolong it, re- 
pair the breaches, and prevent the like for the future; as did king 
James in the October following. Commiſſions of the fame nature 
were alſo iſſued April 23, 1493 ; and in May his ambaſſadors wete 
impowered to treat of a marriage between the king of Scots, and his 
couſin the princefs Catherine, daughter of Eleonora counteſs of Wil- 
ſhire, who was the daughter of Edmund late duke of Somerſet his 
uncle. In June king James did alſo name ambaſladors'withorders to 
repair the breaches of the truce, but gave them no inſtructions concern- 
ing his marriage. Accordingly on the 2 5th of that month, at Edinburgh, 
the truce was prolonged to the laſt of April '1501. At Was -alſo 
agreed, that king Henry ſhould-pay king James the ſum of one thou- 
indemnification of the 
greater injuries ſuſtained by the Scots, but was to ſerve as an induce- 
ment to pong g the truce. This George Hume of Wedderburn re- 
ceived at that place on the laſt day of the enſuing mont. 

But no 2 was made of the marriage; at leaſt the Scots took lit 
tle or no notice of it. The ſame reaſons againſt a match with England 
TO ; and chough the umbaſſadors fotmerhy appointech co repai 


* * Dru mm For all ac er tbvoſts, &c. were commanded to take copies of 
. and* t MAL: mem wirhin” i eld diſtricts, ae of Deidg *profecured'y 
ainedr. Black"frets , fol293.' c 0. 
= the. ure n of Aberdeen, Dunkeld, Gallo 7, 1 chancellor Argyle, the ear of 
oY "the lords L. yle, Oliphant, and Drümtidad. VI. J. tom, xii. p. 467. 
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rance, &c. either did not go, or had no ſucceſs, yet were the 
1 mow on a foreign alliance: for, the very next day after the Black Acts. 
treaty was concluded, the parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh, and, ol. 94. 
among other things, adviſed the king to name ſuch ambaſſadors as he, Ibid. fol. 96. 
ſhould think proper to negociate his marriage in France, or elſewhere; © 7* 
and that the embaſly might be the more ſplendid, they added 1000 J. 
to the 6000 J. already granted, and voted another 1000 J. for the 
bonourable home- bringing of a queen. Theſe ſums they took care, 
by proper clauſes, to have ſecured from either embezzlement, or being 
diverted to other purpoſes, even by the ſovereign himſelf. 
In this parliament that excellent law, by which all maritime towns 
were commanded to build buſſes, or. veſſels, of at leaſt twenty tons 
burthen, to be employed in fiſhery, and for preſſing all idle men into 
that ſervice, was renewed. But, to the diſgrace of that and of ſuc- 
ceeding ages, it was never effectually put in execution. An improve- 
ment was made on the ſtatute relating to the unloading and freighting 
of foreign ſhips, the weſt- country fiſhing was again recommended, 
and the ſalmon-meaſure (bind) regulated. Nor were theſe the only 
good acts made in this ſeſſion. | | 
The firſt I ſhall mention are thoſe relating to the church, which 
they wiſely endeavoured to render as independent of the Roman court 
as ever it had been: with that view they anaulled all its encroach- 1 
ments ſince the reign of James I. relating to its arbitrary diſpoſal of Ibid. fol. 94. 
elective benefices ; and ratified all immunities granted to the Scotiſh 
church, eſpecially to. the ſees of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow, whoſe 
biſhops were impowered to confirm the election of all abbacies within 
their dioceſes, without applying to Rome. But the archbiſhop and 
Robert Blacader, who had been tranſlated from Aberdeen to Glaſgow, 
Anno 1484, having, for ſome years paſt, -been engaged in quarrels 
about their ſeparate juriſdictions, which diſtracted the nobility into fac- Leſy, p. 319. 
tions, had at laſt appealed to his holineſs, before whom the cauſe {till 
remained undetermined, to the inexpreſſible damage of the realm; as 
it nbt only drained it of money, but the record hints that ſome of the 
parties had, in order to foil his adverſary, renounced theſe exemptions. 
The. parliament therefore defired his majeſty to exhort, by letter, thoſe 
prelates forthwith to defiſt, and ſubmit to an equitable deciſion at 
home, or to ſeize their temporalities, in caſe of a refuſal; beſides far- 
ther puniſhments, if they had or ſhould * do any thing at Rome, 
contrary to the ſtatutes of the realm and privileges of the church : for 
as theſe were granted for the benefit of the community, ſo (ſays the 
record) could they not be renounced, without conſent of the king, the Pla- Ads, 
three eſtates, and the reſpective chapters. RL bl. 95. 
Nor was the kingdom only exhauſted by the contentions of theſe 
prelates; for tho' the religious part of the nation appear at that time to 
have been particularly litigious, innumerable lay- proceſſes were alſo de- 
pending at the court of Rome. To ſtop: this eternal drain of wealth 
and people, the eſtates recommended. it to the king (who ſaw. by this 
means his influence greatly diminiſhed) to command his ambaſſadors 
torthwith to order all parties home, that their pleas might either be 


This probably alludes to the erection of Glaſgow into an archbiſhoprick, for which 4 
Innocent VIII. had granted Blacader a bull, Anno 1491, eppointing the biſhops of Dunkel, 
Dumblane, Galloway, and Arygle, his dioceſans. BY LIES * | 
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Black Aae, decided by their ordinaries, or ſuch competent judges as the 
* council ſhould appoint. | ; 

Beſides, they enacted that no benefices ſhould pay more to his hol. 
nefs than was ſtipulated in the book of bagimont, and the old taxation; 
and as they then ſeem to have expected a legatine viſitation, they re. 

Ibid. fol. 95, vived the old law, which excluded any from that dignity in Scotland, 
96. but cardinals and natives. 

Having thus ſecured the church (as far as was then poſſible) from 
ſpiritual mcroachments, the parliament proceeded to abrogate ſome 
burgh taxations, which were very burdenſome to the ſellers who 
brought flour, &c. to town-markets, by which they had been obliged to 


King in 


of inſpecting the work of their own craft; and ordained that no mu- 


combined to inſiſt on, or not to work at all. 


fine. 
ing, by which herns were exempted from ſlaughter, and their ſhaw 
for the pleaſure of the king, were to receive that ſum, and his majeſty" 


i thanks and favour. | 
| And now the king having attained to the years of twenty-one, (an 


ever, of revocation their ſupreme power expired; yet ſhall we ſtill find 
Ta offices of ſtate. 


barons, is, both by Leſly and Abercromby, ſaid to have been enacted 
An. 1494. the following year ; but as thoſe authentick records, which the latter 
Vide Black quotes, place it two years after, I ſhall poſtpone my account of that 
Ads, fol. 101. parliament till then, and proceed to inform the reader, that king 
Henry (who, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, had had tempeſts 
of ſtate to ſtruggle with, and who foreſaw ſtill greater that threatned 
him) having obtained a prolongation of the truce to April, 1501, 4 
has been already related, he commiſſioned, in the end of 1493, Tho- 
mas lord Dacre, fir Richard Salkyld, and fir John Muſgrave, to meet 


7 


. inhance their prices, to the detriment of all, but eſpecially of the poor, I 
„ They alſo aboliſhed, for a year, the order of deacons of trades, 
bil. dangerous to the peace of the burghs, yet were they to retain the power 


. ſons, carpenters, &c. ſhould be paid for holidays, which they had 1 


| The burning of moors in illicit times had often been prohibited on 
11 ſevere penalties; but the law had been evaded, by employing ſuch to 

1 do it as could not pay the fine: to remedy this, it was now enacted, 
84 that thoſe who employed them ſhould henceforth be anſwerable for the 


As that related to the preſervation of the game, fo did the follow: 4 


from deſtruction, for three years, on pain of proſecution, and a fine 
of 10 J. for each treſpaſs; while thoſe who preſerved both inviolate 


age at which all heirs were by this parliament allowed to reduce every 
Ibid. fol. 99. thing that had been done by their guardians, in prejudice to their in- 
c. 83. tereſt) revoked, in the moſt ample manner, all alienations of lands, 
&c. detrimental to the crown, which he himſelf had made during his 
minority, &c. (from which, however, thoſe beſtowed on the earl of 
Bothwell and fir John Ros were exempted) but alſo of all thoſe Ml 
„ granted by his father from the 2d of September, 148%, to the day of 
ww his death. The reaſons given by the eſtates for the laſt clauſe, as they 
Wl are derogatory to the memory of the late king, ſo they ſhew that James 
. IV. was ſtill under the influence of the regicides. With this act how iſ 


vr ſome of them employed by their diſcerning maſter in the higheſt | 


The famous law relating to education of the elder ſons of the Scots | 


with 
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with the Scotiſh ambaſſadors, and determine the fiſh garth of Eſk, the Nym. Feed, 
bounds of the debatable lands in the weſt marches, and the limits of 3 
the monaſtery of Cannaby. What ſucceſs they had, hiſtorians do not 
mention. It is probable it was not great; for, in 1494, I find the May 22. 
Engliſh monarch again iffuing orders for Richard biſhop of Durham, Ibid. p. 555. 
lord privy ſeal, Thomas lord Dacre, deputy of prince Henry duke of 
York, and warden of the weſt marches, fir William Tyler, captain of 
the town and caſtle of Berwick, with Chriſtopher Moreſby and John 
Cartyngton, to repair to Coldſtream by the 1 5th of June, there to end 
all differences, and either continue the truce as long as either king ſhould 
live, or negociate a true, firm, and perpetual peace. In conſequence of 
this, the Scots king conſtituted Robert Blacader, now acknowledged 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhop of Dunkeld, the earl of Morton, 
the prior of St. John of Jerufalem in Scotland, the lords Lyle and 
Maxwell, the archdeacon of St. Andrew's, ſecretary and clerk of the 
regiſter, John Ogilvy baron of Fingaſh, Walter Ker of Cepford, Pa- 
trick Hume of Faſt-caſtle, and Mr. Richard Lawſon, his plenipoten- Id. 
tiaries. But this convention came to nothing; for king Henry being 
informed that a numerous army of foreign and Scotiſh enemies in- 

W tended ſoon to invade the northern parts of his dominions, commanded, 

March 22, Anno 1495, the earl of Surrey, who is {tiled vice-warden 
of the weſt and middle marches, to muſter all the fencible men, as 
well light horſemen (hobdarii) as archers, from the Trent to the 
W I weed, and appointed his ſon the duke of York warden-general; but as 
= hc was too young, the biſhop of Durham, fir William Tyler, John 
Heyron of Ford, John Cartyngton, and — Ratcliffe, or any two of them, 
the biſhop being one, were to execute that important truſt. Theſe 
deputies were not only to keep a good look-out for the defence of the 
borders, and eſpecially of Berwick, to muſter and train to arms all the 
inhabitants of Northumberland, as the late fir Henry Percy, warden 
of the marches, had done, but alſo to redreſs grievances; and, if the Ibid. p. 565, 
oy Scots were ſo minded, to prolong the peace. Accordingly we find that jj; 22. 
king James intruſted with plenipotentiary powers the biſhop of Murray, 
John lord Drummond, fir William de Knoll, fir William de Mourrey 
of Tullibarden, fir John de Loundy, and Richard Lawſon, clerk. Their ſafe. 
And in the month of June the Engliſh monarch conſtituted the biſhops (ng from 
of Durham and Carliſle, Thomas earl of Surrey, Randolph Nevyle, "vs. ©, agg 
lord Nevyle, Thomas lord Dacre, lieutenant of the weſt marches, and 145. Fœd. 
W {ir William Tyler, his ambaſſadors, or any two of them, the biſhop 7 
of Durham being one, to negociate a marriage between the king of Ibid. p. 572. 
Scots and his eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret. But as James 
ſpent the greateſt part of that year in viſiting the different parts of his . 
realm, and particularly in reſtoring tranquility to the northern, nothing Leſly, p. 320. 
was done in that affair. | 

The following year the parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh, when An. 1496. 
the king, who had lately ſeen the immenſe damage which the lieges!“ e 3. 
ſuſtained by the ignorance of hereditary judges, as he had long been 
convinced af the great trouble thereby occaſioned to his auditor-general, 
ordained, by the advice.of his parliament, that all barons, and free- 
holders of ſubſtance, ſhould henceforth ſend their eldeſt ſon and heir 
to the grammar-ſchool at eight or nine years old, there to remain till 
they had attained a perfe& maſtery of the Latin, when they were to 
be removed to the colleges where the arts and law were taught, at 
which 
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Black As, ordinary under his highneſs having knowledge to do juſtice, This 
fel. 101. c. S7. was a glorious ſtatute ; for as nothing is of ſo much importance to a 


M*Kenzie's Accordingly, in 1 500, he founded the old-town college, which he 


which places they were to continue three years to the end (ſays the re- 
cord) that juſtice might reign. univerſally through the realm, all judges 


ſtate as the regular inſtitution of their youth, ſo the king and the great 
council of a nation cannot be better employed than in regulating 
that. Though this ſpirit of literature, that began to dawn in the 
Scotiſh horizon, was probably owing to the young king, who, by the 
happy care of his tutors, was as great a proficient in letters as a ſoye. 
reign prince ſhould be; yet perhaps the Scots were alſo not a little in- 
debted for this reformation to that learned and pious prelate, as well a 
able ſtateſman, William Elphinſtone, biſhop of Aberdeen. This, I (ay, 
is probable, although no Scots authors take notice of it, becauſe I find 
that this very year Alexander, the ſixth pope of that name, had yielded 
to the ſolicitations of Elphinſtone, and ſent him a bull for erecting an 
univerſity at Aberdeen. Though born at Glaſgow, his preferments in 
the church had been in the north, where having always reſided, when 
his country did not ſend him abroad, he knew how ignorantly rugged 
the minds of the northern gentlemen were, and yet how very capable 
of improvement by literature. Being himſelf a great lawyer, which 
he had publickly taught at Paris and Orleans, he knew that nothing 
could ſo effectually tame the depredating humour of his countrymen 
as accurate notions of property. This he had had a pleaſing proof of 
in the place of his nativity, where though the weſtern inhabitants had 
been equally barbarous as thoſe of the north, yet by the college 
founded in Glaſgow by that worthy prelate William Turnbull, biſhop 
of that ſee, about forty-four years before, a mighty reformation of 
manners had been produced. 
Lives of te named the king's college, becauſe his maſter promiſed to take it under 
vol. ii. p. 4. his protection. By the inſtitution, not only theology and medicine, to 
which laſt ſtudy the Scots had always been devoted, but both the canon 
and civil laws were to be taught; for which he invited the moſt eminent 
{ſcholars from abroad; and the pious founder had the happineſs to ſec 
the good effects of his princely erection. Hector Boethius, whom we 
have had frequent occaſion to mention, was one of the firſt profeſlors, 
and wrote his hiſtory of Scotland in that place. 

But to return from this digreſſion, which thoſe who are ſolicitous for 
the intereſts of learning, and conſequently of mankind, will readily 
forgive, I ſhall, with my uſual brevity, relate ſome of the other ſta- 
tutes of that memorable parliament. After having again confirmed 
the privileges of the holy church, the ſubjects were ſtrictly forbidden 

Black Ads, to paſs out of the realm to purchaſe benefices, without permiſſion from 
fol.100.c.86. his majeſty. 

They alſo ordained that the king, with advice of his council, ſhould 
nominate a reputable and experienced perſon to be maſter of the mint, 

Tbid. fol. 101. and to ſee all the laws relating to coinage, importation of bullion, &c. 
C. 88, duly executed, with power to proſecute delinquents. 

And becauſe mechanicks, innkeepers, &c. had of late* greatly in- 
creaſed the prices of their work and of victuals, to the detriment of 
the poor, all barons, provoſts, and baillies, who had the government 
of thorough- fares and inns, were commanded to make diligent. in- 
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guiry what theſe could be afforded for, and to regulate the price ac- Black As, 
ordingly. ; | SES 

They likewiſe enacted, that writs of error ſhould either be proſe- 

ated within three years, (the party ſuppoſed to be aggrieved being of Ibid. c. go. 
age) or not at all. | 
_ Thc: excellent laws, and every other part of the conduct of James, 
alled the politick Henry with delight and terror. Embroiled with the 
= chduke, he was jealous leſt the Scots king ſhould eſpouſe his in- 
tereſt: and hiſtorians inform us, that the king of France, (whoſe na- 
i ally he was) incenſed at Henry's confederating with the Italians, 

bad cnt ambaſſadors about this time to Scotland, to ſolicit an invaſion 
of England, and to prejudice James in favour of a youth, whom Mar- 

garet dutcheſs of Burgundy acknowledged as the ſecond ſon of her 
brother king Edward. Henry, by nature cautious, and which the 
g(eſigns of his enemies made abſolutely neceſſary, was doubtleſs .in- 
Frmed of theſe ſecret ttanſactions. And, in order to try what he had 
to expect from his young northern neighbour, again commiſſioned the sept. 2, 1:69. 
biſhops of Durham, Carliſle, and the other ambaſladors, to treat of _ Fad. 
the marriage. But the pretended duke arriving in Scotland with a tos: 9 
truly royal retinue, made James too wantonly diſregard their propoſals. 
| But to explain this aſtoniſhing phenomenon, I muſt go back a 

little to obſerve, that Margaret dutcheſs of Burgundy, and ſiſter of Ed- 
W ward IV. of England, had conceived an invincible averſion to Hen 

VII. becauſe he was of the houſe of Lancaſter, although the huſband 
of her own niece, the eldeſt daughter of Edward, and conſequently 
the undoubted heir (that king's two ſons, Edward and Richard duke of 
York, having been murdered by Richard in the Tower) of the houſe of 
York. But Henry affected to reign in his own right, and Margaret 
could not bear that he ſhould reign at all. She therefore ſet up pre- 

enders to diſturb him: firſt, a Lambert Symnil, who had indeed no- 
thing to recommend him but a princely appearance; and then Perkin 
Warbeck, who, beſide that, had every ingredient of an impoſtor, to 
bewitch the many, and even extort belief and pity from the wiſe and 
cunning. Theſe happy talznts for perſonation were ſo thoroughly im- 

proved by the artful, intelligent, and unrelenting Margaret, and Per- 
kin repreſented Richard duke of York, though dead long ago, ſo well, 
that it is thought (as often happens with habitual lyars) he at length 
became a dupe to his own falſifications. He had already appeared as 
heir of England, in Ireland; from whence he had been recalled b 
Charles king of France, who treated him as a prince, and aſſigned him 
a guard for his perſon, of which lord Congreſall was captain. This 
behaviour of the French king's to Perkin, haſtened the peace of Bul- 
loigne; by which Bretagne became re-annexed to the crown of France, 
and the counterfeit Richard was forced to fly to the court of his grand 
tutreſs Margaret. Here he was openly acknowledged (for the world 
were made to believe that he had never been there before) by the 
dutcheſs as her nephew, and treated with all the magnificence and 
tenderneſs his high quality and amazing misfortunes merited. As this 
recognition of duke Richard's was not intended by the intriguing Mar- 
garet to be kept private, ſo the news of it was ſoon carried into Eng- 

land, and gained credit with many from diſcontent, ambition, and 
levity. Some few believed it from conſcience, but moſt entertained a 
credence of it from ſimplicity. A ſecret conſpiracy was formed to 
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favour duke: Richard's title: the chiefs were the lord chamberlaj, 


Stanley, the richeſt ſubje&t in England, lord Fitzwalter, fir Simon 
Mounfort, fir Thomas Thwaites. Sir Robert Clifford flies to Perkin 
at the court of the dowager, and writes to England that the duke wy 
no impoſtor. The affair was now become important; and king Henry J 
having, by his ſpies, diſcovered the birth and adventures of the pre. 
tender to his crown, ſent ambaſſadors to the archduke into Flander, 
to have him baniſhed his dominions; and not being ſatisfied with Phi. 
lip's anſwer, the Flemings are forthwith driven from London: the 


| mart for woollen cloaths is removed to Calais, and all commerce inter. 


dicted with the Netherlands. | 

Soon after, Clifford (who was the cabinet of Perkin's ſecrets) being 
gained over to Henry, lord Fitzwalter, fir Simon Mounfort, &c. are 
by his means convicted and beheaded; and fir William Stanley (Clif. 
ford coming over to England, and openly accuſing him) ſhared the 
{ame fate at the beginning of the year 1495. 

Notwithſtanding the chiefs of the conſpiracy were thus taken of 
the implacable Margaret made her pupil embark with a power of all 
nations, for their numbers and hardineſs not inconſiderable, but in 
their nature and fortunes (being bankrupts and felons) to be equal) 
feared by friends and foes. Part of them landed in Kent; yet fa well 
affected were the people, (although king Henry was on a progreſs in 
the north) or ſo confident were they in the never-failing foreſight of 
their prince, that they were ſoon ſurrounded, drove to London, tied 


together with ropes, and hanged in companies; while Perkin wa 


obliged to ſteer off from the coaſts with precipitancy. 

The news of this invaſion brought back Henry to his capital, why 
though contemning the impotent efforts of his enemy, yet wiſely or- 
dered more beacons to be erected on the ſea-coaſt, and carefully 
watched where this wandering cloud would at laſt burſt. 

It fell in Ireland; but by the wiſdom of Henry, and the activity of 
his officers, that kingdom was quite altered from what it was when he 
had left it, and Perkin found there nothing but the bluſtering affection 
of a wild and naked people. He was therefore adviſed to ſail to Scot- 
land, to aſk ſuccour of James, whom the emperor Maximilian, and 
king Charles of France, ſolicited by the dutcheſs of Burgundy, had by 
letters already rendered favourable. And theſe were the political rea- 
tons that prevailed upon the Scotiſth king to temporize with Henry in 
the affairs of the peace, and the eſpouſals. I 

It muſt be owned, that king James is not to be juſtified in this: the 
term of the firſt pacification at Coldſtream was not yet expired; but he 
was young and warlike, the borderers longed for Engliſh plunder, and 
the nobility began to grow tired of inactivity. Perhaps too he believed 
that this perſon, who was ſo well recommended to his protection, was 
the identical ſon of Edward; and he foreſaw that many advantages 
would naturally accrue to his own dominions, if he could place him 
on the throne; and knew, let the enterprize fail, that he could at any 
time obtain a peace from the circumſpect Henry. 

Perkin arrived, as has been ſaid, at Edinburgh with a rich equipage, 
and a gallant train of foreigners, and was received with all the reſpec 
due to the quality of a prince. He ſeemed to deſerve no leſs: his ma- 
jeſtick looks and happy demeanor inſtantly recommended him to the 
oſteem, compaſſion, and love of all that beheld him. He was not 
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long in the metropolis, before he had a ſolemn audience given him by 
the king: there, with a graceful countenance, yet with ſuch a mix- 
ture of melancholy as his misfortunes demanded, he told his ſtory, in Lord Verul. 
a well contrived ſpeech; at the conclufion of which he threw himſelf _ H. VII. 
a N 5 . . p. 614, in the 
ang his fortunes upon the king, the rather, ſaid he, as his majeſty WAS Collection. 
of that magnanimous generoſity as not to refuſe the humble ſupplica- 
tions of an injured prince, neighbour, and kinſman. 
After Perkin had told his tale, king James anſwered bravely and 
wiſely, that whatſoever he was, he ſhould not repent him of putting 
himſelf into bis hands. And now again the ſon of Oſheck, the con- 
verted Flemiſh Jew, is attended as became the prince he perſonated : 
his quarrel is with ardour eſpouſed ; and the king, to convince the 
world that he took him for no impoſtor, gave him in marriage the 
lady Katharine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley, a young vir- 
gin, in whoſe perſon, beauty, riches, quality, and virtue, conſpired 
to make her a match almoſt equal to the ſon of Edward. 
The eſpouſals were ſcarce celebrated, when James, ardent to fulfil 
his promiſe, entered Northumberland, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon of Decem.1496. 
the year, with a conſiderable army; where Perkin, for a perfume before 
him as he went, diſperſed a formal declaration, under the name of 
Richard duke of York, true heir of the crown of England, importing, jyia. p. 615. 
that by the grace of God, and favour of the king of Scots, he had now 
entered his paternal kingdom, not with a deſign to make war on his 
ſubjects, but to free them from the tyranny of Henry Tudor. And, 
that none might be apprehenſive of the law for having illegally obeyed 
the uſurper, he granted a general pardon for all their tranſgreſſions, 
upon condition that they would ſubmit, and aſſiſt him to recover his 
own rights and their privileges. He promiſed 1000 J. in ready money, 
and one hundred marks of yearly inheritance, to any that ſhould kill 
Henry Tudor: and artfully added, that the king of Scots aſſiſted him 
from a perſuaſion of the righteouſneſs of his cauſe, and was not in- 
fluenced by any promiſe that might prejudice either his crown or ſub- 
jects ; but would return peaceably to his own dominions, as ſoon as 
his reſtoration was compleated. 
But notwithſtanding this artful manifeſto, and the promiſing ap- 
pearance of a royal army, from which a general inſurrection of the 
Engliſh was promiſed, very few joined in the ſervice. Upon this diſ- 
appointment the Scots, who had hitherto behaved as friends, mani- 
feſted themſelves foes, and after plundering the country returned loaden 
with booty. When the counterfeit Richard ſaw this, he cunningly 
put on the air of a natural compaſſionate ſovereign, and haſtening to 
the king, begged him with great earneſtneſs to ſpare his afflicted peo- 
ple, for that no crown was ſo valuable in his eyes, as the blood and 
treaſure of his country. To this it is reported James anſwered, 
with a ſarcaſtick warmth, that he was too careful of a people, who 
he doubted were none of his own; and that it was being a very 
chriſtian eward to fave the country for the uſe of his mortal enemy. 
Henry had immediate intelligence of this expedition, but could not 
or perhaps faw no immediate neceſſity of oppoſing it. Yet on the 
13th of February 1497, at Weſtminſter, he appointed fir Thomas Ibid. p. 647, 
Dacre lieutenant of the weſt marches, to command in the north tbe date is 
againſt the king of Scots, who long fince (jamdudum) had invaded __— 
his kingdom with a great army (ſays the record) of rebels and bere in the 
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traitors, and without commiſeration of age or ſex, killed, plun« 
dered, burnt villages, ſeized upon fortreſſes, &c. Abercromby con. 


jectures from this, the invaſicn was prior to Henry's laſt commiſſion 


for the marriage, and that the Scots returned time enough to pals 
their Chriſtmas holidays at home. But this is ſcarce probable. @& 

Much about the ſame time king Henry called a parliament, where 
he having aggravated much in the ſame terms the unjuſt treatment 
given him by the king of Scots, obtained a ſubſidy of 120001. beſides 


Lord Verut, two fifteens, to be employed in that neceſſary although expenſive var. 
in the Collect. This was a very great ſum in thoſe days, and the inhabitants of Corn- 


p-. 617. 


Abercromby, 


wall, inſtigated by "Joſeph a blackſmith, and Flammock a lawyer, 
(who learnedly perſwaded them, ſays lord Verulam, that they might 
riſe in rebellion without breaking the peace) flew to their rude arms, 
marched to Wells, where being joined by the factious lord Audley, 
whom they ſaluted their chief, they proceeded to Kent, but meet- 
ing with no encouragement, they encamped on Blackheath, and threat- 
ened London with deſtruction. That rabble however being ſoon de- 
feated by the lord chamberlain Dawbeny, king Henry no longer delayed 
{ending proper reinforcements to the earl of Surry, who had been 
commanded to halt his forces in Yorkſhire, till he ſhould hear of 
the diſperſing the Corniſh inſurrection. King James, who was well 
apprized of the riſing in the weſt, failed not to profit by his delay; 
for he plundered the country far and near, and laid fiege to the 
caſtle of Norham. Here he found greater tefiſtance than was ex- 
peed, for by the prudent forefight of Fox biſhop of Durham, the 
garriſon had been lately reinforced, and ſo well provided with all ne- 
ceſſaries for ſuſtaining a long ſiege, that before king James could take 
it, the Engliſh general was at hand with a ſuperior army. Upon 
this the Scots monarch prudently retreated, and Surry purſued, took the 
caſtle of Ayton ; (then eſteemed, ſays lord Verulam, one of the 
ſtrongeſt places between Berwick and Edinburgh) but the winter 
growing ſtormy, and the paſſes being well ſecured, he ſoon withdrew 
into England : neither nation having this campaign done any thing 
equal to the puiſſance of their armies, the heat of their quarrel, or 
the greatneſs of the world's expectation. A 
In the midft of thoſe commotions, Pedro de Ayala, apoſtolick pro- 


vol. ii. p. 505. thonotary and ambaſſador (as he ſtiled himſelf) of Ferdinand and 


Lord Verul. 


p. 022. 


Iſabella of Spain, a man of wiſdom, and learned for thoſe days, ar- 
rivedat the court of England, to treat of a marriage between Catharine 
their ſecond daughter, and Arthur prince of Wales. This affair being 


well nigh brought to perfection. it fell out in one of his private con- 


ferences, that the king, who was now heartily tired of the barren 
wars with Scotland, but thought it not conſiſtent with his honour to 
make the firſt propoſals of an accommodation, dropt ſome hints to the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, of his willingneſs to have the diſpute with his 
northern neighbour brought to an amicable concluſion. This wa 
what d'Ayala wanted, and king Henry knew. The king of Spain“ 
mediation in that buſineſs was offered, and readily accepted of 
Henry ſaw that he could not ſuffer in the opinion of the world. It 
was Ferdinand, and not he, that made the firſt overtures for peace. 
With this ſalvo for his reputation was d'Ayala diſmiſſed for Scotland, 
where he had no ſooner brought king James to hearken to terms 0 


accommodation, than he wrote to the Engliſh monarch, defiring him 
eli to 
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ſend ſome proper perſons, who, together with him and king 
— commiſſioners, might put an end to the buſineſs. Fox biſhop 

of Durham, William Warham, doctor of laws, and John Cartington, 
(cc; were appointed by Henry to aſſiſt the ambaſſador. They met 
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at Ayton with the Scots deputies, William Elphingſton, biſhop of Rym. Fed. 


After much diſpute on both fides, they could not agree to a peace. 
The chief impediment to it was, the demand that Henry made, of 
having Perkin delivered into his hands, as reproach to the ſacred name 
of kings, and a perſon not protected by the law of nations. This the 
king of Scotland peremptorily refuſed, as he had promiſed him 
an aſylum, and had married him to his kinſwoman, as he had aſſiſted 
him with his arms, and given countenance to his manifeſto. The 
biſhop of Durham having failed in this, defired that the Scots king 
would give his maſter an interview at Newcaitle. This being reported 
to James, his anſwer was, that he meant to treat a peace, and not to go 
a begging for it. The biſhop then demanded reſtitution of the ſpoil 
taken by the Scots, or an equivalent. The Scotiſh commiſſioners 
replied, that it was as water ſpilt upon the ground, which could not 
be gotten up again, and that the Engliſh were better able to bear the 
oss, than their. maſter to repay it. At laſt however they concluded a 
{ven years truce. between the two kingdoms. The allies of both po- 
tentates were included, and by a ſeparate article between the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador (who in the record is ſtiled ſpecial commiſſary of the Scots 
king) and doctor Warham, it was ſtipulated, that the truce ſhould be 
prolonged during the life-time of the two kings, and a full year after 
the death of the longeſt liver. 

The Scots king, though he would not formally retract his opinion 
with regard to Perkin, yet being convinced by the Engliſh, that. he 
was the fon of a proſelyte Jew, and a meteor of fortune, ſent for 
that adventurer, and in a princely manner recounted the favours he 
had conferred upon him, and the refuſal he had made of delivering him 
up; but as he mult not offend either his nobles or his people, he de- 
fired him in the politeſt manner to think of his own fortunes, and 
chooſe ſome properer place for his exile; adding, that he. could not 
lay but the Engliſh had deſerted him before the Scots, for that upon 
two ſeveral trials none had declared themſelves for him : that never- 
theleſs he would ſtill be as good as his word, and afford ſhipping to 
tranſport him to where he pleaſed. 

Perkin not deſcending in the leaſt from his aſſumed greatneſs, an- 
ſwered the king in few words, That he ſaw his time was not yet 
come, but whatever his fortunes were, he ſhould always think and 
{peak with honour of bis majeſty. | 

Perkin accordingly ſet fail with three ſhips from Scotland, and 
though his future adventures have no farther connexion with the affairs 
of that kingdom, I ſhall, for the ſatisfaction of the reader, who may 
be deſirous to know his fate, briefly inform him, that being barred 
accels.into the dominions of his great patroneſs the dutcheſs dowager, 
by the treaty lately concluded by England by the archduke, he failed 
over to Ireland, where meeting with ſmall encouragement, upon in- 
vitation from ſome of the Corniſh malecontents, he landed in that 
country, where three thouſand of the natives joining him, he aſſumed 
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Aberdeen, Andrew Forman protonotary apoſtolick, fir Patrick Hume 65,1 q © 
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the title of king Richard IV. and beſieged Exeter: but the inhabjy 
tants gallantly defending the place, and king Henry ſending forces to 
their aid he abandoned his enterprize, and being 7000 ſtrong; marched 
to Taunton, where his courage failing him, he deſerted his follower, 
and with threeſcore horſe took ſanctuary in Bewley in the new foreſt, 

The weſtern men thus abandoned, ſubmitted without ftriking | 
blow, and were all pardoned except ſome few of their deſperate: ring. 


leaders. Perkin ſurrendered himſelf upon terms, and was conducted 


to London, whence eſcaping, but being retaken, he was put in the 
ftocks, on the 15th of June 1499, and read his confeſſion. The 
tower next received him, where conſpiring with the earl of Warwick 
{till a priſoner, the plot was diſcovered, and he was condemned, No, 
vember 16, for diverſe treaſons committed by him ſince his arrival in 
England, and a few days after hanged at Tyburn. Thus ended (ſays 
lord Verulam) that cockatrice of a king, who was able to deſtroy 
thoſe who did firſt eſpy him. It was one of the longeſt plays d 


that kind that had been in memory, and might perhaps have ha I 


another end, if he had not met with a king leſs wiſe, ſtout, and for- 
tunate. But. if Perkin died unpitied, his lady, who had followed 
him in all his fortunes, and really loved him, drew compaſſion from 


all that beheld her. King Henry hearing that ſhe had been left uf 
St. Michael's mount upon his marching to the eaſt, ſent for her with 
great diligence, fearing ſhe might be with child, by which the buſines 
would not have ended in Perkin's perſon. The king received her wit 
great politeneſs, preſented her to the queen, and aſſigned her an h- 
nourable penſion, which ſhe long enjoyed; the name of the whit 
roſe, which had been given to her huſband's falſe title, being evil 


after continued in common ſpeech to her real beauty. 


The continual commotions of the diſaffected party in England, and | 1 


the great wiſdom of Henry, (by which he was induced rather to f-. 
cure his own to himſelf and poſterity, than by chimerical projects Ml 
the ſtates of others, to hazard the whole) made him ſincerely follic-Wi 
tous to put an end to thoſe wars, in which the nation had been ſo loo 
and fo fruitleſsly engaged. With this view he had concluded 1492, 
truce with Charles VIII, of France, which was to laſt during boil 
their lives. With the ſame view he had expreſſed a willingneſs to . 
ſtore the town of Berwick to James III. provided a laſting peace cou 
be made between the two nation; and ſince the death of that king, IM 
had offered two royal matches to the preſent monarch. It was witli 
the ſame view that at the laſt treaty of Aytoun, a truce as long as l 
or James's life, had been propoſed, and in ſome ſort agreed to. But be 
cauſe that ſeparate article had not been expreſsly ratified, Henry in tf 
year 1499 ſent Robert Rydon, vice-admiral of his kingdom, to Sti ; 
vl 


ling, where king James then kept his court, with plenary powers 
finiſh that agreement. He ſucceeded in his negotiation. * 


Lewis king of France, John king of Denmark, the kings of Spain 


Naples, and of the Romans, the archduke of Auſtria, the dukes 0 
Burgundy, Gueldres, Holſace, and Cleves, with the marquis of Brat 
denburgh, were to be comprehended, (if they choſe) in fix monts 


on the part of Scotland: as the kings of the Romans, of France, df 


The original is ſtill preſerved in the lower parliament houſe at Edinburgh. 
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Spain, Portugal, and of Naples, the archduke of Auſtria, the dukes 
of Burgundy, Venice, Milan, and Savoy, might alſo be on the ſame 
terms on that of England. | | | 
The Engliſh conſervators were the biſhops of Durham and Carliſle, 
John Baron of Greyſtock, fir Chriſtopher Moreſby, and John Car- 
lington, efq; the biſhops of Aberdeen and Galloway, William lord 
Borthwick, George lord Seaton, Patrick Hume of Faſtcaſtle, Mr. 
Richard Lawſen, (who, with Andrew Forman, prior of Mayo, had 
concluded the peace) being nominated for Scotland. The articles 
were the ſame with thoſe of former treaties, only to build or deſtroy 
the fiſh-garth of Eſk, was to be regarded by neither prince as an in- 
fraction of the treaty. * 2346 : 
The lordſhip of Lorn in Scotland, and the ifle of Lundy in 
England, were ſtill excepted from the benefits of the peace, which 
king Henry ratified at Winton the 8th of September, as king 


which had like to have defeated the pacifick meaſures of both mo- 
narchs. | 
| The neighbourhood of the town of Norham to the Scots territo- 
ries having occaſioned a friendſhip between certain young gentlemen 
of England and Scotland, thoſe of the latter uſed often to paſs the 
river, and entertain themſelves with their Engliſh friends. In this 
amicable intercourſe it ſometimes happened, that the Scots would 
ſtand and curiouſly look at the caſtle. The garriſon ſoon grew jealous 
of this cuſtom, which they ſurlily thought proceeded not from friend- 
ſhip, but rather from a hoſtile deſire to learn the ſtrength of the for- 
= tifications : whereupon, falling firſt to words and then to blows, the 
W Scotſmen, by the diſadvantage of the place, and inequality of num- 
bers, were rudely handled, aud ſome of them flain, No competent 
redreſs being obtained from the Engliſh wardens, before whom the 
buſineſs naturally lay, king James took it to himſelf, and being highly 
incenſed, forthwith diſpatched a herald to the Engliſh court, to 
proteſt, that if ample reparation was not done, according to the 
conditions of the laft truce, his maſter did denounce war. King 
Henry, regarding nothing ſo much as peace, anſwered, what was 
very true. that he knew not of the offence, but would inſtantl 
enquire after the aggreſſors, and puniſh his people, if he found 
chem in the fault. This anſwer rather ſerved to exaſperate than ap- 
peaſe the impetuous James. Of which the biſhop of Durham (to 
whom the fortreſs belonged) being informed by king Henry, that pre- 
late, aſhamed that the injury ſhould proceed from his people, wrote 
in ſo ſubmiſſive a manner to the Scots king, that that monarch deſired 
an interview with the biſhop, to ſettle that and ſome other buſineſs 
that concerned the weal of both kingdoms. Richard, (for ſo was Dur- 
ham named) acquainted his maſter with this, and obtained permiſſion 
to repair to Scotland, where meeting with the king at Melroſs, a beau- 
tiful abbey belonging to the Ciſtertians, he returned ſuch winning and 
modeſt anſwers to him, as ſoon produced a reconciliation. After this 
James took the biſhop aſide, (for he had been reproved in preſence of the 


The original runs thus; Si aliquis ligeorum unius vel alterius principum reparaverit, zdifi- 
caverit, ſeu ut vulgariter dicitur impoſuerit le fiſh garth de Eſke aut rumpat del deſtruat eundem 
Pro non attemptato reputabitur, &c. 


council) 
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James had done at Stirling the 2oth of July. What retarded ſo long Rym. Fed. 


the ratification of the former, was a ſmall but untoward accident, * 5 


Lord Veru- 
lam, p. 624, 
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tion. 
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council) and told him that he defired an indiſſoluble amity with Eng. 

land, and that the only way to effect it, was by king Henry's giving 

him in marriage his eldeſt daughter. That this was the ſecret mo- 

tive of his deſiring him to come into his dominions, hoping that his 

wiſdom might bring the affair to a happy period. The biſhop mo- 

deſtly anſwered, that he rather thought himſelf happy than worthy, 

to be an inſtrument in ſuch a matter, but would do his beſt. The 

propoſal was ſoon intimated to Henry, who appeared more than well. 

diſpoſed to embrace it. So ſays lord Verulam, and the generality of 

Scots hiſtorians ; but from the records already quoted, it is apparent 

that king Henry had long entertained thoughts of thoſe eſpouſals, 

well knowing that ſhould his heirs male fail, (a fear that weighed 

much with ſome of his leſs provident council) the greater kingdom 

would certainly draw the leſſer. Accordingly the biſhop of Durham 

An. 140. was on the 11th of September commiſſioned to negotiate the affair; 

9 and that wiſe prelate ſo effectually beſtirred himſelf in it, that the next 

729. year king Henry, who was obedient to the ſee of Rome, thought fi 

to obtain a diſpenſation from thence for his daughter, who, though 

but ten years and fix months old, and within the fourth de- 

gree in blood to king James, was yet permitted to marry him. But 

that permiſſion did not take effect ſo ſoon as the ſovereign pontiff and 

the king of England deſigned, it being neceſſary previouſly to adjuſt 

many matters of the higheſt importance. Neither had the biſhop of 

Durham, as is commonly believed, the honour of being at the con- 

cluſion. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, legate and keeper of the 

great ſeal, the biſhop of Wincheſter, keeper of the privy ſeal, and 

the lord treaſurer 'Thomas earl of Surrey, were delegated by Henry for 

that purpoſe. The Scots plenipotentiaries were, Robert archbiſhop 

of Glaſgow, Patrick earl of Bothwell, great admiral of Scotland, and 

warden of the weſt marches, with Andrew poſtulate biſhop of Murray, 

$54 4 They received their commiſſions from king James at Stirling on the 

-88, * 3th of October 1501, and on the 4th of January 1501-2, they came 
792, 791. to the following agreement in the royal palace of Richmond. 

1. That king James ſhall at Candlemas next in perſon, or by his 
proxy, marry the princeſs Margaret, (who on the 3oth of November 
laſt had attained to the full age of twelve years) and that no exceptions 
ſhall be made to their conſanguinity, the pope having previoully di- 
penſed with that. 

2. That the ſaid princeſs ſhall be conveyed at the charges of the 
king her father, and delivered to. her faid huſband, or to any im— 
powered by him to receive her at Lamberton kirk, or any other place 
near the borders, about the beginning of the month of September 
1503, and not before. | 1149 

3. That before the firſt of July 1503, the ſaid princeſs ſhall be le- 
gally infeofted in all the caſtle, lands, &c. which the queens dowager 
of Scotland uſually enjoy : and if all theſe be not found to yield 

2000 J. annually, (or, what was the ſame in thoſe days, 6000 
Scots) her huſband ſhall make up the deficiency. 
4. That the ſaid princeſs ſhall be allowed always to have twenty- 
four Engliſh ſervants, men or women, as ſhe ſhall think. properelh 
over and above her Scotiſh domeſticks ; and that all theſe ſhall be en 
tertained at the expences of the king her huſband, who ſhall (beſide 
ſupporting her 1n all the ſplendor her exalted ſtation demands, _ 
niſbing 
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niſhing her palaces, &c.) give her the yearly ſum of 10001. Scots, of 
coo marks Engliſh, by equal proportions, at the feaſts of Eaſter and 
Michaelmas, to be diſpoſed of at her pleaſure. | 

5. That in caſe of the death of the faid king her huſband, ſhe 
ſhall be permitted to reſide within or without the kingdom of Scot- 
land, as ſhe ſhall think fit; and that her whole jointure of 20001. ſter- 
ling per annum, ſhall be faithfully paid, wherever ſhe 1s. 

6. That her father ſhall pay for her portion 30,000 angel nobles, 
or the. equivalent in any other Engliſh currency ; whereof 10,000 to 
be paid at Edinburgh the day the marriage is ſolemnized, or at far- 
theſt fix days after. Another 10,000 on the ſame day, or fix days 
after, the enſuing year, at Coldingham. And the laſt 10,000 towards 
the end of the next year 1505. [: | 

7. That in caſe the ſaid princeſs ſhould die without iflue before the 
whole is paid, the balance ſhall not be demanded : but if ſhe ſhall 
chance to leave iſſue, the whole ſhall be paid. 

The marriage ſettlement being thus adjuſted, the plenipoten- 
tiaries proceeded to draw up the terms of a perpetual paciſication be- 


between the two kings, their heirs, kingdoms, (the lordſhip of Lorn, 
and = Lundy not excepted) and ſubjects, whether of the church 
or laical. 

That neither of the ſaid king's heirs, &c. ſhall favour, directly or 
indirectly, the rebellious ſubjects of the other, but on the con- 
trary, ſhall commit them to priſon as ſoon as they are informed, and 
deliver them up to their true ſovereign in twenty days after they are de- 
manded. | | 


the kings to any of the ſubjects of the other, of whatever ſtation, from 
the mezneſt perſon to the duke or archbiſhop, ſhall be recalled and 
never renewed ; unleſs the other king expreſsly aſſents to their con- 
tinuance, and only for a year. The one king, though defired by 
the other to grant them ſafe-conducts, may yet refuſe, if he 
pleaſes." | 

4. If any of the ſaid princes ſhall be attacked by any other empe- 
ror, king, prince, &c. ſecular or eccleſiaſtick, the king who is not 
attacked, ſhall aſſiſt him who 1s, as ſoon, and with as many forces, 
and as often as ſhall be required, providing that theſe forces be main- 
tained at the expence of that king, to whoſe aid they ſhall be ſent. 
And this to be performed, notwithſtanding any former league or con- 
federacy to the contrary. > 

5. That the king of Scotland ſhall not moleſt nor befiege the town 
and caſtle of Berwick ; nor ſhall their inhabitants give any diſturbance 
to the kings of Scotland. _ | 
. That the fiſh-garth on the Eſk ſhall be free to the ſubjects of 
either kingdom, ſo that they may either break or repair it, without 
being quarrelled by either of the ſovereigns. 98 

7. That the allies of both kings ſhall be comprehended, if they 
chuſe it, in this confederacy, viz. the king of the Romans, the kin 
of Spain, King of France, and king of Denmark, the archduke of 
Auſtria, for both, the king of Portugal, the dukes of Venice, Fer- 
8 7 rara, 


3. That all ſafe-conducts granted, or promiſes made by either of 


tween the two nations, and on the 24th of the ſame month of Ja- 1 


nuary, agreed p. 793» 794, 


I. That in all times to come there ſhould be an inviolable peace 7 — 
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tara, and Savoy, and Hanſe-towns, on the part of England: th 
dukes of Alface and Cleves, and the marquis of Brandenburyh 

for Scotland. If in eight months any of theſe do not notify their x 
ceptance of the treaty, they ſhall be underſtood as not included. 
8. If it ſhall chance that the king of England, his heirs, &c. ſhy 
make war upon any of the allies of the king of Scotland, the king 
Scotland ſhall not invade England; but may ſend auxiliaries to the g, 
fence of the invaded ſovereign; and, vice verſa, without infringemen 
of this peace. | 
9. That no violation of any article of this treaty by the ſubjeg 
of either king, ſhall be deemed an infringement. But if the warden 
of the marches, or their lieutenants, refuſe juſtice to the party'injuryM 
the affair muſt be laid before the ſovereign of the party offending 
and in caſe reparation is not then made in {ix months, no war (hi 
\ enſue ; but the king of the plaintiff ſhall grant a power of repriſals 1 
the party injured, againſt all the ſubjects of that march by land; ai 


againſt their ports or ſea-coaſt towns, &c. where the aggreſſor refiddi 


at the time of committing the injury, if by ſea ; but againſt no ot 
place. = 


10. That though either the king of Scotland or the princeſs My 3 


garet ſhould die before the concluſion of the nuptials, or ſhould m 3 3 


be delivered to the Scots commiſſioners, that this peace ſhall for «i 
remain in force, unleſs the king or his ſucceſſor ſignifies the contri 
by letters patent under the great and privy ſeals, within two month 
after the non-delivery of Margaret, or the deceaſe of the king. 
the princeſs being once delivered over to the Scots, there ſhall be i 
retractation. 3 
11. And incaſe either king James or the princeſs ſhould die beſu 

her delivery to the Scots commiſſioners, that then the peace fi 
merly concluded, 1499, for the life-time of the longeſt ſurvivor, a 
a year more, ſhall take place. 4 
12, That the ſucceſſor of either of the contraQting powers (ji : 
notify his approbation of this treaty within ſix months after his «if 
ceſſion. | 3 
13. That both kings ſhall not only ratify, but alſo ſwear, thi 
months after the marriage, upon the Holy Evangeliſts, to the of 

ſervance of this treaty. 1 

14. That both kings ſhall obtain a ratification of the preſent tre 

from the pope before the 1ſt of July, 1503; and that the pay 

See alſo the breaker ſhall ſubmit himſelf to the ſentence of excommunication, ui 
ay dag be excommunicated. a 
„ Thus was a final peace concluded between the two nations, 1 | 
Edinburgh. ter they had been in an uninterrupted ſtate of hoſtile enm"l 
during the ſpace of one hundred and ſeventy years. I compu 

from the year 1332, when the peace concluded between Edway 

III. and Robert I. though ratified in a parliament at Nottingh 

was broken by the Engliſh king, who then renewed his claim to t 
ſuperiority of Scotland, and ſet up his vaſſal king, lord Edward If 

liol, in the room of his own brother-in-law king David Bruce. .. 

if we reckon, as we may too juſtly do, from the year 1296, whe 

the war firſt broke out between Edward I. and king John Baliol, it hu 

| laſted two hundred and fix years, not only to the unſpeakable-dam# 

of this iſland, but of all Europe. / 
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But before I proceed to the concluſion of this grand affair, I muſt 
not forget to mention a parliament, which met at Edinburgh on the 
11th of March, 1 503. No aſſembly of: that name ever did more for 
civilizing a people ; none merits more. the attention of an: hiſtorian : 
for henceforth all the king's lieges were to be governed by his laws. 
Juſtice, indeed, had been pretty regularly adminiſtered in the inland 
parts of Scotland by the juſtice- generals, the lords of ſeſſion, and the 
ſheriffs, yet the remoter inhabitants of the north and weſt, eſpecially 
of the north and ſouth iſles, were become almoſt wild, (are almoſt 
gane wylde) for want of criminal and civil courts. To remedy this dread- | 
ful evil, the eſtates ordained, that in time coming juſtices and ſheriffs 
ſhould be deputed to theſe parts; thoſe for the north iſles holding their 
courts either at Inverneſs or Dingwall, while the deputies for the ſouth 
iſles, &c. ſhould fit in the Tarbar of Lochkinkerane. 
Part of the highlands, eſpecially that lying between Badzenoch 
and Lorn, with the lordſhip of that name, Mawmor, Lochaber, and 
Argyle, having (ſays the record) been out of uſe to come to juſtice- 
airs, it was enacted, that, for the future, the inhabitants of Dowart, 
Glentowart, and the lordſhip of Lorn, ſhould attend thoſe courts 
at Perth; the mountaineers of Mawmor and Lochaber going to thoſe 
of Inverneſs. The juſticiary for Argyle and its bounds, when the 
king pleaſed, was to fit at Perth, where every highland and lowland 
man might demand juſtice, without peril. The natives of that part 
of Cowal not comprehended in the limits of the lordſhip of Argyle, 
were to repair to the criminal courts at Dunbarton; while the airs for 
Bute, Aran, Knapdale, Kintyre, and Great Cumray, were henceforth 
to be held either in Air ot Rothſay, as his majeſty ſhould appoint. 
Nor were the more diſtant Scots only barbarous, for want of proper 
courts, or diſuſe of going to them. Some of the ſheriffdoms, particu- 
larly that of Inverneſs, were ſo very large, that enormities of the worſt 
kind paſſed daily unpuniſhed, for want (ſay the records) of officers 
within themſelves to put good rule among the people. To prevent 
this, the parliament ſtatuted, that a ſheriff ſhould be appointed for 
Roſs, to adminiſter juſtice in Thane or Dingwall; another being com- 
miſſioned for the dioceſs of Cathneſs, to hold his courts either at 
Dornock or Wick, as the cauſes might require. Vet were criminal 
actions committed within the ſheriffdoms of Innerneſs, Roſs, and Cath- Black Aas, 
neſs, ſtill to be tried at the juſtice-airs of Inverneſs. fol. 102, 103. 
Next to the ſheriffdom of Innerneſs, that of Perth being of the 
' greateſt extent, it was ordained that the inhabitants of Culroſs, Tuli- 
allon, Clackmannan, and of the interjacent lands. to Stirling, ſhould 
henceforth attend both the juſtice-airs and ſheriff-courts of Stirling; 
the Lenzie, Lochbard, Brimmage, Skaithmoir, Kippane, Garden, and 
Seybeggs, being likewiſe annexed to thoſe; as the lands of Bulquhan- 
nane, Fintre, Campſie, Strablane, Buthram, Drymme, Inchcalzeach, 
and ſo weſtward, were to belong to Dunbarton. In the ſame manner 
all portions of baronies were commanded to attend the juſtice- airs and 
ſheriff-courts in the counties where they lay. 
If theſe laws were of importance to theſe leſs civilized parts of the 

kingdom, moſt of the following were of general moment. | 

Civil cauſes having become too numerous to be decided, by the lords 
of ſeſſion within the ſtatute-days, ſo that, for want of time, (ſays the 
record) many had been delayed from year to year, the eſtates — — 

at 


—— — 


732 


Black Acts, 
fol. 102. c. 92. 


Ibid. fol. 103. 


e. 66. 


Ibid. c. 57. 


Tbid. fol. 104, 
105. C, 106, 


109, 
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where he reſided, &c. for the daily deciſion of complaints, &e, 
as they ſhould occur, and to have the ſame powers as the lords of 


ſeſſion, it being notified to the people when and where they were to 


fit, | | 

It was alſo ordained, that henceforth the greateſt crimes ſhould he 
ſpecified in remiſſions, and that no general clauſe ſhould comprehend 
Frank of any enormity greater than thoſe expreſſed in the pardon, 


which, however, had been but too common. | 


And the king, who ſaw with grief premeditated murders become 
daily more and more frequent, and knew that they aroſe from the 
hopes of obtaining remiſſions, voluntarily defired his parliament to 
remedy this growing evil by ſome ſevere law. They accordingly en- 
acted, that no pardon ſhould be granted by him for fore-thonght 
ſlaughter, till the decreaſe of that horrid practice permitted him 
to make a ſpecial revocation of the ſtatute. We. 

The expences of proceſs, and of ſheriffs in the execution of their 
office, being regulated, and they forbidden to arreſt any thing belong. 
ing to the plough in plowing time; the laws for the importation of 


- bullion, the keeping of gold and filver within the realm, and for the 


currency of flawed or cracked coins, were re-confirmed and enlarged, 
And becauſe the wood of Scotland was utterly deſtroyed, (fays 
the act) by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the fine (unlaw), and negled 
of the old law for planting, the parliament ordained, that whateyer 
perſon ſhould preſume either to burn or ſell green wood, ſhould py 
51. and that every lord or laird ſhould make parks for deer and rabbit, 
build dovecoats, plant hedges, orchards, &c. and at leaſt one acre d 
wood, where no great foreſts grew. "CHA * 

This being alſo the caſe with regard to red fiſh and ſmelts, which 
were killed in forbidden time, or by illegal methods, to the greit 
hardſhip of the country and deſtruction of the commonweal, it wi 
enacted, that the fine for the firſt offence ſhould be 6 /. for the ſecond 
201. and for the third, loſs of life. Barons, both ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, 1n the royalty as well as the regality, being impowered to try 
theſe crimes, and to have (ſays the ſtatute) an unlaw of 3os. from 
every convict. But becauſe ſome people pretended an exemption in thels 
particulars, ſuch were commanded to produce their rights before the 
king and lords, who were to confider whether they could be allowed, 
without detriment to the commonweal. 

Severer laws were enacted againſt the ſtealers of pike out of pond: 
(ſtanks), the robbery of pidgeon-houſes, orchards, &c. bee-ſteale!s 
and deſtroyers ; deer, roe, and roebuck-ſtealers from the proper woods 
of lords; and, in general, thoſe who might ſuffer by depredation welt 
allowed to eg the ſpoilers before the ſheriff within fifteen days. 
The acts of James I. againſt ſturdy beggars, being alſo revived, none 
were to be permitted by the ſheriffs and magiſtrates of burghs to beg 


but the crooked and impotent, on pain of their forfeiting a mark for 
every other beggar. | wo 


They likewiſe ordained, that the law relating to the: building of 
buſſes ſhould be ſtrictly put in execution; that yearly weapon-ſhewing 
| ſhould be inſtituted ; that all widows ſhould be intitled to their thitd, 


till it could be proved they were not married to thoſe with whom 1 
. 


that his majeſty ſhould nominate a council to fit at Edinburgh; * 


g 
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had lived; and that meaſures and weights ſhould be depoſited in Edin- WE 
durgh by the chamberlain, as ſtandards for the whole realm. 
Who thoſe were that were obliged to attend parliaments, has more 
han once been taken notice of; and now the eſtates determined, that 
henceforth no baron, frecholder, or vaſſal, unpoſſeſſed of one hundred 
marks of the then extent, ſhould be compelled (ſo it is worded) to 
come perſonally to that aſſembly, unleſs the king commanded his attend- 
ance by a particular writ; they were however to ſend repreſentatives (pro- 
arators) to anſwer for them, with the barons of the ſhire, or the moſt 
famous perſons ; for ſtill all who poſſeſſed more than one hundred marks Black Ad, 
were obliged to come, under pain of. the old unlaw, 2. 166; 
_ Thc burghs alſo ſeem at that time to have looked upon it as a hard- a 
dip to ſend commiſſioners; for, by another act, the parliament or- 
gained, that, when any taxes were to be levied, the commiſſioners and ; 
zeadſmen of burghs ſhould be duly warned; they being (ſays the re- Ibid. c. 120 
ord) one of the three eſtates of the realm. 
The excluſive and ancient privileges of the burghs and merchants 
being again confirmed, and the old act relating to ſailors revived, the 
cat councils of towns had the power of chuſing burgeſſes and 
| | guild-brothers; yet were the magiſtracy (henceforth to be elected 
carl) only to conſiſt of merchants, againſt whoſe authority the lieges 
vere ſtrictly forbidden to enter into leagues. | | 
In like manner, to avoid the exorbitant expences of tranſmarine 
pleas, the eſtates enacted, that all ſuch ſhould be determined by the 
Wconſervator, aſſiſted by at leaſt faur honeſt intelligent Scots merchants; 
Wand, to make him cautious of what he did, either he himſelf or 
is proctor was to come yearly to Scotland, to give the king in council Ibid. fol.165. 
nn account of his conduct. . | 
And laſtly, (for ſome of the other ſtatutes are leſs important) the 
Parliament, who appear to have been ſenſible of what conſequence it 
aas that the crown ſhould be rich, ordained, to prevent defrauding 
he king of his cuſtoms, (which at that time was no unfrequent prac- 
coe) that none ſhould houſe wool, hyde,” nor ſkins in Leith, or any 
place not being a free burgh, on pain of eſcheat. 6 
With the ſame views they alſo allowed his majeſty to let in few all 
is lands, annexed and unannexed, with the proviſo of its not dimi- 
iching his revenue: for which he conſented that every freeholder 
night alſo do the ſame, and abrogated thoſe ſtatutes which made both 
ie land-ſuperior and fewer, incur the pains. of forfeiture by ſuch Ibid. fol. 107. 
alicnations. hy 3 | C. 125, 126. 
Then the king, having made another ſolemn revocation of all grants 
Wo! lands, &c. of all acts and ſtatutes of parliament prejudicial to the 
Wcatholick church, his ſoul and crown, diſmiſſed the eſtates. | 
In May following, king James ſettled the princeſs. in her jointure. Rym. Fe. 
Ihe lands aſſigned her were the foreſt of Etrick, and manor or for- tom. xiii. 
eſs of Newark, the county of March, the lordſhips of Dunbar and F * 
Cowbranſpeth, the lordſhip and palace of Linlithgow, the lordſhip 
and caſtle of Stirling, the earldom of Monteith, the lordſhip and caſtle 
df Down, and the palace and lordſhip of Methuen : of theſe, 
Yoon after, the lord Dacres, Robert Scherborn, dean of St. Paul's, 
John Cartington and Richard Eryngton, eſqrs. took ſeiſin for the prin- 
els. And now the time approached when the royal bride was to be 
{corted to her huſband. Nothing was ſeen in England but prepara- 
9 A | 5. tions 
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tions for her journey, nor in Scotland but the like preparations for hex 
reception, On the 16th of June ſhe ſet out from Richmond, in che 
company of the king her father, who brought her as far as Colle. 
weſton on the way, where his mother the counteſs of Richmond kept 
her court. There reſigning her to the earls of Northumberland and 
Surrey, they, with a pompous retinue of lords and ladies, knight, 
and eſquires, conducted her to Lamberton-kirk, where the King her 
huſband, no leſs royally attended, received her, and brought her the 
ſame day to Dalkeith, and the next to Edinburgh. | 
The marriage was celebrated with great magnificence, the whole 
nobility and moſt of the Scots gentry being preſent, together with great 
numbers of others, who came thither not 'only from England, but 
from the kingdoms on the continent, eſpecially France. 
Arthur, (ſays Drummond) with his knights of the round table, wer 
here brought upon the liſts. Many fignalized their courage, and 
ſhewed their ſkill in performing all the martial exerciſes cf thoſe time, 
Amongſt theſe, monſieur D'Arcy, a Frenchman, and the young lard 
Hamilton, the king's couſin-german, diſtinguiſhed themſelves. But 
the ſavage knight (that was the king himſelf) ſurpaſſed all: his r- 
tinue, who were hardy highlanders, did really ſmart in thoſe feignet 
conflicts; for they fought, as in true battle, with targets and two 
Drummond, handed ſwords to the muſick of their bag-pipes, to the admiration of i 
the Engliſh and French, who had never ſeen men fo ambitious of i 
wounds, or prodigal of blood in ſport. The nights were ſpent ir 
Leſly, p. 228. balls, maſks, and ſumptuous entertainments. 
adds, that the Engliſh, upon this occaſion, confeſſed themſelves out: 
done by the Scots in coſtly apparel, maſſy chains, ſumptuons bat- 
quets, and rich furniture. | 
All ſtrangers, of any rank or quality, were nobly entertained by 
the king himſelf, or by his orders, and diſmiſſed with a royal munif-· 
cence. | 
cious occaſion in a beautiful poem, intituled the Thiſtle and th 


Roſe. 


Theſe courtly ſolemnities being ended, the king, who ws 
Rym. Feed. charmed with his conſort, took care to have her jointure confirmed u 
a parliament, which was held at Edinburgh in March 1 504 ; and, 6 
if that had not been enough, he appointed, the month after, fir Hug) 
Ibid. p. gg. Campbell of Lowdon, ſheriff of Air, (vice-comes de Ayre) to enfeof 
her in the lordſhip of Kilmarnock. | 
The year following, pope Julius IId's ratification of the late treat) 
was brought to Edinburgh; and thus both kings having performed 
their reſpective obligation, they ever after did all the good in thel 
power to one another. Abercromby gives two inſtances of this, 1 
commonly noticed by hiſtorians. _ | 
| Edmund de la Pool, earl of Suffolk, who, by his mother Elizabeth 
Plantagenet, was the nephew of king Edward IV. and Richard WW 
and conſequently deſcended from the houſe of York, was in no degtet 
acceptable to king Henry: and no wonder; for, beſides the origihal 
guilt of his maternal blood, he himſelf had twice fled to Flandets 
with a deſign to engage foreign powers againſt his lawful ſoverelgn. 
None of theſe RY 
king James's near relation, inſomuch that though he had faithfully 
ptomiſed the Scots envoy at his court, that he would not admit tbe 
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And another hiſtoria 


Nor were the muſes ſilent; for Dunbar celebrated the auſpi 
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rebellious earl into his dominions, yet he did; which ſo exaſperated 
James, that he wrote him a moſt ſevere letter, upbraiding him with 
breach of faith, with aſſurances, that, while he entertained ſuch 
gueſts, he muſt expect no farther 75 4 of men or moneyfrom him, 
This effeQually procured the diſmiffion of Suffolk. And ſome years 
aſter, when king Henty, to oblige the king of Spain, and indulge 
perhaps his own reſentment, was preparing a fleet and land atmy againſt 
the warlike Charles, king James interpoſed in his relation's behalf, Vide Collect. 
and in a moſt polite Latin letter (as all his were) informed his father- 2 KA 
in-law, that he, (failing iſſue of the duke's body, and of the queen of in Biblioth. 
Sicily) in right of his grandmother, had an undoubted title to the ſuc- Jr. Edinb. 
ceſſion of Gueldre, and was therefore obliged to defend that dutchy 
as his own inheritance againſt all the world. He added, that the late 
treaty permitted him to Rnd auxiliaries to the duke of Gueldres; and, 
if the Engliſh and Scots ſhould meet in the Low Countries with ſwords 
in their hands, it would be no eaſy taſk to prevent repriſals at home, 
the peace would be broken, and his moſt illuſtrious and deareſt father 
conſidered as an enemy. Henry was too wiſe not to deſiſt, and James 
had the ſatisfaction of diſſipating, for that time, a ſtorm, which might 
have replunged not only theſe nations, but a great part of the conti- 
nent, in a ſea of calamities. 

The other example is no leſs to his honour. Though the kings of 
England had, for ſeveral centuries, conſidered themſelves as lords of 
Ireland, it is yet certain that a great many (perhaps a majority) of that 
nation had not ſubmitted to the yoke ; or, if they did, watched all op- 
portunities of ſhaking it off, and frequently applied to foreign princes Vide Aberc. 
for aſſiſtance, and in particular to thoſe of Scotland, which, from its vol i. p. 321, 
proximity and averſion to the Engliſh, was well inclined and beſt able 
to ſerve them. Beſides, it is aſſerted by Abercromby, that the Scots 
colonies in the north of Ireland were dependent on Scotland. In this 
fituation of affairs, one Odon Odonpneil, a great man among the na- 
tives, (whoſe father had entered into a league, offenſive or defenſive, 
with either James or his father) ſent ati ambaſſador from the town of 
Drumangeil to the court of Scotland, to acquaint king James of his 
father's death, and, by virtue of the.treaty, to demand a ſupply of four 
thouſand men. He alſo defired that the king would give orders to his 
ſubjects of Claudompneil not to moleſt him or his adherents, and that 
he would not go out of his owh kingdom to meet with his father-in- 
law. The king made anſwer, that he would not fail to ſend the ſuc- 
cours defired, as ſoon as he was ſatisfied with the juſtice of the war he 
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and allies deprived them of that fatisfaction. Y:: 
Some yeats before, king james had happily prevented 4 rupture be- 
tween France and Denmatk: but about this time the king of Den- 
mark, being harder put to it by the revolt of the Swedes, now tired 
with the diſadyantageous union of Calmar, had again recourſe to the 
affection of his nephew. It is not my province to enter into à detail of 


that war, and of the treaties that followed it. This much is. certain, 
that 
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Ser Heylin, that king James was eminently concerned in all theſe tranſactions, and 
4508 and at laſt, by the terror of his naval preparations, effected the re- union of 
_ Sweden. | | - | * | ig, 

archbiſhop of While James was thus employed in aſſiſting his allies, the Dutch, 

2 o either provoked at the protection he afforded the duke of Gueldres, q 

ſlrates of Lu- from covetouſneſs, (even then their prevailing paſſion) plundered ſome 

n Scots ſhips, and threw the merchants and mariners over- board. But 

rel bats of this injury did not paſs unregarded ; for king James (who had lately 

France and built, beſide ſeveral ſmall veſſels, three of very great burden) ap- 

Bible, Jor pointed captain Andrew Barton, an excellent ſea- officer, to command 

Ediob. the largeſt “*, and revenge the affront. Accordingly the captain 

put to ſea, and ſoon after, as a proof of his ſucceſs, ſent to the king 
a great many cheſts, filled with the heads of the Dutch free-booters, 
and then returned himſelf with ſeveral prizes, equally to his profit 
and honour. Much about the ſame time three miniſters, commil- 
ſioned by foreign potentates, arrived at the court of Scotland. Sir 
George Dundaſs complimented the king from the grand maſter of 
Malta: Anthony de Inciatis, a knight of Alexandria, ſent by pope Julius 
II. preſented the king, as defender of the faith, with a cap of main- 
tenance, and a conſecrated ſword, (the like compliment having, two 
years before, been made to the Engliſh king.) The name of the third, 
who was from France, is not upon record. ld 
One of the reaſons, ſay authors, why Julius, who carried the real and 
pretended rights of the pontificate as far as any, did at this time ſo highly 
compliment the Britiſh monarchs, was this: he wanted to have. the 
patrimony of St. Peter intirely reſtored to St. Peter's ſucceſſors, and 
to humble * Venetians: and it is faid to have been his ordinary dif- 


courſe, that he would one day free Italy from barbarians, meaning the 


ALY Spaniards, and particularly the French, to whom he bore an invincible 
e LEWIS . 


averſion. But if he ſolicited at this time the help of the Britiſh arms 
in that grand project, (as he certainly did ſome years afterwards) he was 
unſucceſsful ; for James was ſo far from entering into meaſures preju- 
dicial to his old ally, that, even while the nuncio was at court, he not 
only entertained the French ambaſſador as before, but diſpatched. the 
poſtulate biſhop of Roſs to France, to thank that monarch for his kind- 
ly interceſſion in the affairs of the duke of Gueldre, and to affure 


Collect. of him that four thouſand men, commanded by the earl of Arran, ſhould 


letters in Bi- . . . : 
blioth. ſur, be ſent to Genoa or Savoy, towards afliſting him to preſerve his acqui- 


Edinb. ſitions in Italy. I do not, however, find that theſe ſuccours failed: 
upon this occaſion ; nor, indeed, were they neceſſary ; for Lewis, with 
an army of twenty thouſand, had routed the Genoeſe, (who, incited 
by the pope and emperor, had thrown off the French yoke, and 
elected a duke of their own) and made a triumphant entry, April 29, 
into their re-conquered metropolis, ſome months before the Scotiſh 
envoy arrived at the court of France, where, however, he was moſt 
heartily welcomed. | 1 

Julias had another motive for ſending a nuncio to Scotland. He 
entertained a deſign of uniting the weſtern church with that of 
the Ruſſians. This project could not but be agreeable to a defender 


Buchanan ſays it was the largeſt that any man had ever ſeen, till the kings of France 
and England, in imitation of it, and emulous of one another, built each of them one ſo very big 
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that they were unmoveable as rocks, and unfit for ſervice. Vide lib. xiii, 


gratified him with noble preſents of that kind; but whether they de- 


— ww 2 — — — * * 


two terms of a few- duty ran unpaid unto a third, that the lands fell 
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of the faith: accordingly James highly applauded his deſign, and pro- 
miſed to ſecoud his endeavours by an embaſſy to Muſcovy. | 0 2110 

During all this time the king made many progreſſes in perſon 
through the kingdom, (various parts of which he adorned with ſump- 
tuous palaces and monaſteries) holding courts, redreſſing grievances, 
and puniſhing offenders. Authors likewife mention, in this pacifick part 


of his reign, his frequent pilgrimages, particularly that which he under- Collect. of 


took on foot, when his queen was in labour of her firſt child, to the -= gy 
tomb of St. Ninian in Galloway, (a place, in thoſe credulous times, Edinb. 
famous for the burial of that apoſtle of the Britons, and much reſorted 

to by the neighbouring nations ;) of his riding, unattended, one hun- 

dred and ſeventy miles in leſs than a day and a half, in order to viſit 

the ſhrine of St, Duthac in Roſs, on that ſaint's feſtival. But if he 

was famous for theſe devout excurſions, he was no leſs noted for the 
magnificence of his court, and his liberality to foreigners : for, when- 

ever he was diſencumbered from the concerns of ſtate, he ſpent much 

time in martial ſports, himſelf ſtill acting the part of king Arthur, or 

the ſavage knight, and his nobles thoſe of the other knights of the 
round-table. He alſo took great delight in fine horſes, and by all 

means endeavoured to propagate their breed in his own dominions. 

This appears from many letters ſtill extant, which he wrote to the 

kings of Spain and Poland, intreating that they would permit his ſer- Bivlioth. Jur. 
vants to purchaſe ſuch horſes and mares as their dominions afforded. Ediab. 
And the neighbouring princes, who knew this paſſion of James's, often 


generated in that country, or his people were unacquainted with their 
proper management, it is certain that Scotland was never remarkable 
for horſes of ſize, ſwiftneſs, or beauty. | | 

Although the revenues of king James were very conſiderable, and 
the queen's portion was punctually paid, whoever confiders his plea- 
ſares, his liberality, the ſplendor of his court, his buildings, his navy, 
his domeſtick and foreign tranſactions, will not be ſurpriſed that his 
exchequer was at laſt exhauſted, By the immemorial privilege of 
Scotland, no ſubſidies could be levied on the ſubject, without the ſanc- 
tion of parliament; but parliaments were little acceptable to James, 
and yet money muſt be had. For this purpoſe the learned in the law, 
and men acquainted with foreign policy, were ſet to excogitate ways 
and means. 5 


Amongſt the titles af poſſeſſing lands in that kingdom, there was one, 
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that if the poſſeſſor died, and left a minor, the tutelage, and the pro- 
fits of the eſtate, (except what was neceſſary for the education of the 


ward) belonged to the king, till the heir had attained to the full age of 
twenty-one. And by another ſtatute it was ordained, that if the evi- 


dences or writings of any poſſeſſor of ward-lands were not, in all points, 
above exceptions of law, the lands ſhould revert to the lord ſuperior. 


Nor were theſe the only inconveniences of this kind of holding; for | 
it was alſo a law, that if the poſſeſſor of ward-lands ſhould diſpoſe of | 
the half of his eſtate, the whole ſhould return to the lord paramount. Drammiond. i 
They alfo held lands with clauſes, which they called irritant, that if b 284 | 


to the chief. But then theſe laws, and ſome others of the ſame ten- 


dency, which, partly by their civil commotions, and partly by their 
foreign wars, had gone into deſuetude, were at this time revived by 


9 B the 


- 


the death of his father, and to congratulate him on his acceſſion to th 


the projectors., England had lately led the way, accuſing the pet. 
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ſons of Empſdn and Dudley. Many of the ſubſects, by the rigorayy 
inquiries then ſep on foot, were rendered obnoxious, and obliged 
buy their own inheritance. from the exchequer, 0x: renounce part of | 
it to thoſe canker-worms of the ſtate ; yet ſo well was James beloveg, 
that none made any ſcruple. to pay what the laws demanded. This 
was ſo pleafing to that monarch, that he not only remitted the rigour, 
but almoſt the equity of the law; fo that henceforth none were in. 
jured on thoſe. accounts either in their perſon or eſtates. . This could 
not fail to gain him the hearts of all. To ſecure which, and deter 
others from the like projects for the future, he permitted the 
moters, with others the moſt active, to be thrown. into priſon, 
fome of them miſerably periſhed. _ - Heqpb e 6+ Tux 4 AM 

About this time (April 22, 1509) the wiſe, ſucceſsful, valiant, and 
peaceful Henry died at Richmond, leaving behind him his immenſ Wl 
treaſure, (1,900,002 l. ſterling) and a perfectly well-fettled kingdom to 
his ſon and heir Henry VIII. who appeared at firſt upon the-throne Wl 
with ſo many ſhining advantages of all ſorts, that every body believe i 
he would eclipſe the moſt illuſtrious glories. of either of the two houſe Wil 
of York and Lancaſter, both which centered in him. All the neigh} Wl 
bouring princes ſent ambaſſadors with compliments of condolence upon Wi 


£1 


throne. At ſuch a time it is not to be ſuppoſedithat his brother-in-lawthe 4 


Rym, Fad. 
tom. Xill. p. 


261,267, 268. 


went, at the head of which appeared Andrew Foreman, now biſhop d \ 


king of Scotland would be wanting in his reſpects. A ſolemn embiſ 


Murray, who took an oath in his maſter's name to confirm the perpetuil 
peace. King Henry did the ſame on the 19th of Auguſt, as did king 
James on the 28th of the November following: and the former, to ſhew il 
that he intended to purſue no other plan than that of his admired f. 
ther, on the 23d of March 1510, concluded a truce with the king WM 
of France, which was to laſt during the life of the longeſt liver, Wil 
and for one year after, Scotland being by both parties expreſs 
comprehended ; and obtained a promiſe in writing from Lewis, il 
of the payment of the old debt of 7, 4 5000 crowns, But a little time 
diſcovered, that the ſon was not quite fo religious in the obſervance! 
alliances, as the father had been. .. 
In order to unravel this intricate affair, it will be neceſſary to take 
a ſurvey of the then poſture of affairs upon the continent. 

For many centuries the popes had been, by their temporal power 
and ſpiritual weapons, guardians of the fate of Italy. None of th 
petty ſovereignties into which that beautiful country was then can: 
toned, dared to contend with the ſervant of the ſervants of God; and 
moſt of them were either governed by legates from Rome, or forced 
to purchaſe the countenance of the biſhop by large yearly: tributes. I 
But from the time that Lewis XII. of France, afũſted by the Vene- i 
tians, had ſeized the dutchy of Milan, and ſoon after Parma, 
Placentia, and Genoa ; and Ferdinand of Arragon made himſelf maſte 
of the kingdom of Naples, the vicars of Chriſt viſibly declined both 
in their temporal and ſpiritual juriſdiction. The crafty pontiffs fax 
this with regret, and it had been the policy of the conclave ſoine 
times openly to aſſiſt the one againſt the other, and at other time 
es oy fit and ſee them butcher each other. But howere 
ſucceſsful they were in theſe their political machinations, the con- 
quero! 
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jueror certainly became more 'redoubtable "to" the holy: ſee and all | 

ogni erty " 1 8 28 e an ene 
Bot beſides the temporal inteteſt of the pontificate, the cate of pro- 


©. 


his view, Alexander VI. had projected the ſchetnic of erecting ſeveral | 
dates of the Romagne, which acknowledged the fovereignty, of the 
Ihurch, into a principality for his baſe-born ſon Cæſar Borgia. The 
on excellently ſeconded the projects of the father, and partly by 
orce; and partly by intrigue, ſeized on Perouſa, Urbino, Imola, 


Borgia was thoroughly' eſtabliſhed in his uſurpation, it 


lying before 


town, that the old poſſeſſors, chiefly aſſiſted by the Venetians, Who 
, ere rewarded with Faenza and Rimini, recovered their dominions. 
Julius II. was no ſooner eftabliſhed in the Apen than forming 

oc ſame deſigns for the houſe of Rivera, he told the ſtates of Venice 
| Sat as he intended to re-unite the antient patrimony of St. Peter, they 
+ ut forthwith cede to him their late acquiſitions; which they re- 

„asg, the pope applied to the emperor Maximilian for affiſtance. *. 
n WE The Venetians were not the only of whom Julius demanded a re- 
« Mitution of the church patrimony, by the affiſtance of Lewis he had 
« Wrove Bentivoglio from Bologna, and had determined to wreſt from 
ne houſe of Efte, the whole dutchy of Ferrara, and annex it to the 

durch, with Modena and Reggio. 15 A - 
rue indefatigable pope perſwaded Guidobaldo Ubaldini, duke of 
r rbino, to adopt his nephew Francis de la Rovere, who ſoon after, 
» Dy the death of the duke, became ſovereign of Urbino. Florence 
„ss then governed by the enemies of the Medicis, and was then a 
ne Wo fieging Piſa. This city had formerly been fold to the Florentines 
eh Py a baſtard of the duke of Milan, who held it in ſovereignty, 
dy -harles VIII. of France had reſtored Piſa to its liberty, which, with 


he help of Venice, it was attempting to maintain. | 

Thus was Italy cantoned out between pope Julius II. Lewis 
II. king of France and duke of Milan, Ferdinand king of Arragon 
ad Naples, the republicks of Venice and Florence, and the duke of 
errara. To theſe muſt be added the emperor Maximilian, who, 
hough not poſſeſſed of one acre of land in Italy, had yet moſt ex- 
eve claims on the territories of Venice, which he paſſionately wanted 
po c-anncx to the empire. And every one of the other powers 
"ſhed the deſtruction of that wiſe, powerful, and maritime repub- 
Wick, from pique, ambition, and ſelf-intereſt, © | 


of Venice among themſelves. 


t Gierradadda, and in a few weeks, every one of the affies ſeizing on the 


;ding for their different houſes, was a noleſs powerful motive. With 


aenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, and Ceſenna. But the unſcrupulous pope 


A ppeped, on the pontificate of his ſücceſſor, and in the in the interval 
f Faul the third's death, and the election of Julius II. to the triple 


This gave riſe to the famous league of Cambray, December 10, 
sos, between Julius, Maximilian, Lewis, Ferdinand; to which the 

Fakes of Ferrara and of Savoy, and the marquis of Mantua, were in- 
ited to accede, on the pious pretence of defending chriſtianity againſt 
he encroachment of the Turks, but in reality to dende the territories 


Early the year following the Venetians were attacked on all hands E > 
y the allies, and excommunicated by the pope; they loſt the battle 
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tion ſtudy, to attend to the intricate and therefore difagreeable col. | 
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and five maritime towns in the Knglom of Naples. And, to om. 


plete their misfortunes,” Piſa ſoon after yielded to the Florentines. 


The allies having thus compleated their projects, Lewis, after. 
taching part of his troops to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, tetur nei i 
France. From that moment the affairs of Vehice began to Weir 
more favourable aſpect. They appeaſed the pope, obtained a leaps 
with Ferdinand, by yielding him the five maritime places in Naples 
which the emperor having fruitleſsly beſieged, returned to Gertatq, 
and the French retired to Milan. * en 20 
Such was the event of this famous confederacy; when the pot 
Julius, always reſtleſs and intriguing, began to entertain jealouſies uc 
the power of the French and Maximilian in Italy; or rather his fit 
project now led him to conſider them as the chief impediment to'th 
ſucceſs of his purpoſe. For this end he made peace with the Vent 
tiaus, and privately confederated with Ferdinand, (who was alſo len 
vious of the French power in Italy) by inveſting him with the king. 
dom of Naples, and forgiving him a debt of 4000 towns. 

Ferdinand in the beginning of 15 10 had ſent an ambaſſador,” Wl 
hackney'd in the wiles of negociation, to London, to enter into a clokr i 
alliance with his ſon-in-law. At his arrival he found there an am 
baſſador from Lewis, as we have already related. When the French 
man was diſpatched, the ſubtle Spaniard ſet himſelf ſo effectualhy v 
woak, that two months after the concluſion of the French treaty; x 
concluded one with the biſhop of Durham, in which Henry oblig«Mi 
himſelf to defend his father-in-law againſt all aggreſſors, and even 
perſon, if the king of France ſhould attack him. This article affurdM 
to the king of Arragon the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, h 
the diverſion which Henry was bound to make, in caſe that below 
conqueſt was invaded by Lewis. But what advantage the Engliſh m- 
narch could reap from this clauſe, I cannot ſee, fince there was not th: 
leaſt probability of the French making a deſcent upon England. Bui 
bis miniſters perhaps were won by Spaniſh gold, and Henry him 

was too diſſipated in pleaſure, and too devoted to muſick, not to mei-. 


fideration of treaties, Hence it was that no prince ever made greae 
blunders in politicks, or was more frequently the dupe of negociation i 
at leait during the firſt years of his reign, than Henry. Vet did e 
underſtand his intereſt with regard to Scotland, for on the firſt day oi 
June 1 510, he again commiſſioned fir Robert Drury and fir Marmaduk: 
Conſtable, to redreſs all grievances which the Scots complained «iſ 
and to prevent the like for the future. „üg 
And now pope Julius thought it time to declare himſelf ; for thi 
purpoſe, having deſignedly given away a biſhoprick in Provence, witt 
out conſulting king Lewis; the French king took this ſo ill, eſpe 
cidlly as his holineſs had promiſed the contrary, that he called hm! 
liar, This was what the vicar of Chriſt wanted; he retorted the # 
front, and a mutual diſguſt enſued. _ 1. Ne 


| A biti 

The poor duke of Ferrara, whoſe acceſſion to the league of Cam- the 

| bray, was juſt notified, felt the firſt effects of this quarrel. 'The PPM am 
- commanded him in the language of an imperious lord to abandon i rec: 
confederacy, and join his troops to thoſe of the church. This d Ee of 
refuſing to comply with, his dutchy was thenceforward doomed u ble: 
| Papal confiſcation, FR : n ing 


18 
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By his addrefs too che Swifs Quirrelled with the king of 


and rofobved to ſend an mg ieto Miles. Al a” time 25 
private With kit 


e 
Nb 


York, 

did both Jalins 

gland, that Lewis never 
than the ſeizure of the —— of Ferrara, till che pope's army and 
the Vetetian fleet failing in their upon Genoa, opened 7 
eyes. He then ordered Chaumont, His commander in the Mil: 
to watch the proceedings of his holineſs : He executed his 4 
ſion with alertneſs, had well nigh ſurprized Julius in Bolegna; WhO 
in revenge made a ſecond fruitdeis attempt on Genen, having firſt ex- 
communicated all the French generals, and filled Europe With His 
complaints. h the allies had not been able to force their 
into Milan, and were marched back; and though the king of France 
had offered to abandon the duke of Ferrara, Julius eould not be 
brouglt to deſiſt from his ambitious purpeſes/ - This N of the 
: us old man determined Lewis to confederite with - 
} "3 and being ſatisfied by his clergy, (who in a national affembly 


ay Ales ns 


took from the devil all the French generals Whoth the pope hall 


ent to him) that he might lawfully make war againſt the head 6f the 
church, theſe two potentates (having ſeveral of the ſacred colleges on 
their ay agreed to call a council at Piſa, and depoſe the ſuceeffor 
of St. Peter. 

„ The attempt to ſeize on the pope; fo furtiiſhicd Raya bf Car- 
donne, viceroy of Naples, 2 very ſpeeious ptetext to fly to his aſſif- 
tance. The aceordingly joined the united forces of 
Julius and of the Verietians in December; and although the ſecaſon 
was more than commonly rigorous, the pope inſiſted on the ſiege =. 
Mirandola, a city belonging to the children of John Pic de Mirandola. 
He had in truth no reaſon to complain ef them, but then it was af 
* that would facilitate the ſiege of Ferrara. Mirandola, after 


a vigorous defence, farrendered in January 1511, and the Entered 
the city by the breach, 15 22 


As yet Henry had not intereſted himſelf in the affairs of 
it was of the laſt conſequence to the pope and his allies that he Beufd. 
But to effoctuate this was the difficulty. had renewed the 
league with France, and Lewis had lately paid part of the 74 5000 
crowns, (uiz. 2500) and though the Scots Had ſome reaf6n to 
be diffatisfied with his eonduct, he had ſent fir Thomas Dacre and fir Rym. Fad. 
Robert Drury to Scotland, to aceommodate Waters in the monch of 8 
June. The utmoſt addreſs was therefore neceſfary. He had asg yet | 
acted an honourable: part with regard to his allies, nor ſhewed the 
leaſt inclination to enerbach on His neighbouts: But Hetiry Was am- 
bitious at bottom, affected titles, and Was then at leaſt a ſinrre ſon of 
the church. Theſe the allles had diſcovered, by means of the ſubtle 
ambaſſador of Aragon, and made the beſt ole of. The glory of 
recovering his antient paternat inheritance in France, the inhabitants 
af which it was ſald longed to own” him for their ſwvereſgn; and the 
bleflings"both here and hereafter that would accrue to Hm for reſtor- 
g the patrimony of: St. Peter were cotitinually repreſettted to bis 
90 yauthful 


25 riod, a Scots tip richly laden under the command of John 


Echard, p. 
624. 


Ibid. 


Leſly, p. 3 40. 


Concord ia, N 
allies, reſtored e 
a Fore] council to "Emile. at Piſa in September, in order to depoſ 


John Pret, who commanded. two Poxtugueze. veſſels, in the rwiewid 
a large fleet belonging to the ſame nation. 
9 wounded, ſome killed, and the reſt,, with the, ade eee 


carried priſoners to Portugal, as if, RPE PA had ſub 
the two nations. - 22/087 ont ts Stn e 5 ahi 


bet Bartons, the heirs of John, (who. fell in the engagement) torres 4 


Bur Theſe letters being Don after recalled, the affalt ſlept till about ade A 
time, when king James IW. having. vain fooght..redreſs_froniiuBai 


bert fell into the hands of his enemies, who detained him till a 
from his ſovereign tq the emperor. Maximilian procured his rea 
But Andrew had better ſucceſs; he ſcoured the coaſts of 4 

ſeized many of their ſhips, on the coaſts of England and Flanden 
and conſiderably interrupted the commerce of that trading natiom Na 


rying Portugueze goods, . (ſay Engliſh authors) and thus uſurped 


ought to haye complained to his brother-in-law, with whom he lia 
ſo lately renewed th 
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fancy; But cheſe flattering images would not haue: had the; 
* od ih had, ngt the pope been priyily aſſured of the intereſb a 

E..C 7 © Jong me — 2 2 
om. e, diſper e arm 

alc sto. their legal poſſeſſions, 


55 


Him, at laſt ermined Henry. But the Engliſm king couldi not 
declare himſelf. An affair which happened; this ſummet retarded yu 
awhile his accellion. to the league. 1 An tin nos 2051991 m 


During the reign of James III. more than thirty years beford - ll 


d been aſſaulted N in the port of Sluce, by John Vaſqutr u 


Many Scotſmen Nn 


CI 


Upon this James III. granted. letters of marque to b Jchmeaahd Bi 


ge their father's death, and to make repriſals upon the Por 


manuel, ee his father 8 commiſſion to the injured Bartons: Rd Y 


was that all, he took ſeveral Engliſh, veſſels on pretence of their en. | ; 


Henry's ſovereignty (as the Portugueze ambaſſador warmly-urged) 
in the narrow ſeas. If Barton did this, the king of England 


e peace. But Henry took another courſe, for 
forthwith commanded the two ſons of the earl of Surry to do -juſt I 
to his ſubjects by force, and they had an opportunity of engigimg 
Barton in the open ſeas. The fight was bloody and long, font 
obſtinate pirate, add they, though wounded to death, enco bis 
crew with his whiſtle to his laſt gaſp, when the Engliſh/prevailed" 
The ſhips were towed into port, and the ſeamen, upon making thei 
ſubmiſſion, were pardoned by Henry, provided they left the kingdom 
in twenty days. 'This affair is narrated in a different manner babe 
Scotiſh 9 9 According to them captain Barton was failing 
home ward in a peaceable manner by the Downs, in a ſtout ſhip-called 
the Lion, attended by a bark, when fir Edmund Howard, Lord-ad- 
miral of England, and his, brother lord Thomas, ſon and heir tothe 
earl of Surrey, ſeeing him at a diſtance gave ſuch ſignals of friendſhip 
as were, uſual in time of peace. But when they came within ſhot of 
him, they poured 1 in a proadſide; and aſter an obſtinate reſiſtanet 
brought the Scots into the Thames; the captain died in London, 2d 
his crew were diſmiſſed, after having been for ſome time _ 
King James being informed of this affrontto his authority; and oy 
at the death of ſo gallant a ſeamin'as Barton, ſent the _ of 
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i Drümmond fr Robert Tawder, fir William See, Fer s te⸗ 
—— Hh "Hen y, 'for this infridion' of che treat "Bat 
was ünſwered that pirates were the Enemies öf thankind, and "ought 
o be attacked Wherever they could be met with. This Feply was 1 5 
oly veryinſolent;''as'the* Barton icted by the Kings nition, 15 
Io impolitick. He won ſuw bis error, aud in the "beginhing of 
amber ſent doctor Nicholas Weſt, dean of Windſor, to make u 
I paſt viobations ef the peace, commitec either by ſea or Alg, wit 
etters patent confirming the peace, *and” 'to demand the ihe” From 
amest The Scots monarch Was hot ſo eaſily to be a peaſed. * 1 
ze oould not be a ſtranger to the intrigues 15 the Tho n court ; 
mew che embarraſſed fituation ef affairs in Italy from His ater 
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om France forthe purpoſe,” we! wolte than ever averſe to che En- 
liſh. He therefore determined to wait circumſtances, "and fo dil- 
ed the ambaſſadot with an artibiguous reply Although this be- 
aviour of his brother-in-law” could” not be over-pleaſing to Henry, 
et he had gone too far to retract. Julius had been commanded to 
ppcar before the council of Pifa, Ferdinand had at laſt thrown off 
4 bi eſte (for all this time he pretended to be an ally of France, and 
iasowed the actions of his New tan viceroy) and ſent a conſider- 

dle reinforcement to Italy, which he had anal levied in Spain, un- 
pretence of warring againſt the infidels in Africk. Add to this, 
at all princes who adhered to the Piſan council had been « excommu- 
ted, and a legal one commanded to meet in the church of the 


. 
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rivy; and to which, though the emperor and all other chriſtian 


e head of the Italian“ confederacy. 


ons, but to yield to the importunities of the pope and his allies, and 
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njuſt in the deſign, and the whole diſhonourable and injuriods' to che 
ngliſh nation. 

For the aitbafſadory pretended that their maſtery having entered 
to alliances with all chriſtian princes, and fitted out a pulſſant and 
umerous fleet to be employed againſt the enemies of he! ame of 
hriſt, word was brought them that Bologne, one of the chief cities 
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ran the year following. Befides! the pope, His father-in-law, and 
e doge of Venice had lately concluded at Rome a league offenſive 
d defenſive, to every article of which it is ſaid in the record he was 


owers were invited to accede, and were warranted'to keep what they 
ight conquer, yet had Henry been particularly flatterec to becom 4 


Theſe at laſt determined him no longer to oppoſe his' own inclina-- 


the church, was beheged by the French forc cus the $ my | 


That this news exciting in Henry uud Petia th 4 wwe un- ; 


derate the King of _ 
2cipuo, Re les! does cn. 
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oy and his ſubjects, as well from the late affront as from 5 Rym. Feed: 
of the famous Bernard Stuart, and Forman, _ (biſhop. of or tom. xiii. p. 


rocured in an evil hour at Weſtminſter, a league between him and 16ia. p. 311 
e king of Arragon, falſe in the ' pretext, infamous in the preamble, Nov. 17. 
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£4. Herbert's lian, who was in the pope's ſervice at London, being ſecretly- corrupted * 


Hit.of Henry him; and it is not to be doubted but he communicated. his firſt intim 
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France, they never ceaſed, by their letters and ambaſſadors, maſt tu. 
geſtly to intreat the pops and Lewis to be reconcilet. 
But theſe their frequent r proving ineffectual. they haj 
lately ſent the ambaſfador af the king, of f e (who ſolicited i 
Rome an expedition n the infidels) to the. Klng en ee 
a Pty abſolution of crimes paſt, and an offer of fraternal affect 
pr vide 


a 
vided he would forthwith deſiſt from all attempts om the pm 
ony of the church, no longer maintain a pernicious ſchiſm in th 
boſom of the church, and acknowledge the general ecumenical coun, 
cil appointed by his holinels for the reformation af the univery i 
church. That the king of France, inſtead of complying with theſe gli 
moderate terms, had ſeized on Bologna, and vered it to tyrany, 
had twice defeated the armics of the holy Roman church, and wid 
fome, whom he had debauched from their allegiance, had illegalyil 
convoked a council; that the holy pontiff having, in ſpite of all theſ 
again attempted, by another ambaſſador, to obtain peace for the church 
though ineffectually, Henry and Ferdinand (to leave nuthing uns. 
tempted) had ſent ambaſſadors to the king of France, intreating him 
a brother, to deſiſt from injuring the church, and from countenancig i 
a ſchiſmatical council, to make peace with the pape and the church 
which if he complied with, their majeſties promiſed inviolably vl 
maintain the peace; but, in caſe he refuſed, to inform him, a 
they could nat diſpenſe with defending the church. ! b 
All which Lewis contemping; the ambaſſadors, in the name do 
their reſpective maſters, for the praiſe and glory of the Almighty C 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and all the triumphant court of heaven, kn 
the defence and increaſe of the catholick faith, of the chriſtian rn 
gion, and of their holy mother the Roman church, which is 
ag and at the apoſtolical and often repeated inſtances of our mu 
oly lord, who is the head of it, agree, &c. = 


The reader, I hope, will pardon this long preamble, as it is one 
the moſt barefacecd inſylts that was ever offered to the majeſty of be 
ven, and as it affords us a moſt frriking portrait of the contract 
parties, at leaſt of Ferdinand; for Henry was not as yet ſo thoroug-l 
paced in politicks as his father-in-law.  _ \ iy 
This will appear from the ſequel; for though Ferdinand, from il 

fincere love to his ſon-in-law, promiſed to aſſiſt him April next, 1514 
with a formidable fleet and numerous army, in the reduction «i 
Guienne ; to furniſh forty tranſports for carrying the Engliſh troops ih 
that country, and, when there, to ſupply them with proviſions, a 
riages for their cannon, baggage, &c. at a moderate price, the war 
actions of the following year will ſhew that he had other things "i 
VIEW, - 1 
This confederacy, (though denied by Henry's ambaſſador at the c 

of France) and which ſoon produced the junction of the Spaniſh troops wil 
thoſe of the pope and of Venice, was not then unknown to Lewis, an li- 


tion of it to his old ally king James. Indeed it was not long kept a fact 

in the beginning of 1512, it having been reſolved at the council boni 

though oppoſed by ſome patriots, that a war with France was ene 

dient, (for how few courtiers will not facrifice the intereſts of tht 

country to ſooth the paſſions of their prince?) he informed _— 
6 
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The pretext, which is a little aſtoniſhing, took, and the commons 
voted him a conſiderable ſubſidy. The firſt ſtep he. took, toward 
effectuating theſe momentous. , purpoſes, was, firſt, to ſend an am- 
baſſador to, Lewis again, to. adviſe. him to defiſt from the war 
in Italy, to demand reſtitution.,of his ancient paternal, inheritance, 
Anjou, Guienne, &c. in France, and to denounce war, which, he 
new would be the conſequence, in caſe of a refuſal, He then diſ- 


patched the biſhop of Worceſter, and fir Robert Wingfield, his Rym. Tad. 
plenipotentiaries to the council of Latran, to give conſent, in his name, * —_ 
to whatever might there be deemed neceſſary for the reformation of April 1. 
the head, as well as the members of the church; to which, as well 

s to the league lately concluded, the pope laboured earneſtly, as appears 
by his letters ſtill, extant, to get the king of Scots to accede, In theſe !n * 
Julius complains, that James alone, of all the chriſtian princes, by pda 
quarrelling with his brother-in-law, had hitherto hindered that moſt 
dious monarch from aſſerting with arms the rights of the holy ſee. 

But James, who very well knew that all the yicars of Chriſt were not 
honeſt men, and was well acquainted with the ſelfiſh (however pre- 
ended) motives of the leaguers againſt France, abſolutely refuſed to 
aide with Julius, although at the ſame time he rejected the council of Ibid. 
Pi as illegal. But as he was afraid that this would would not wholly 
Satisfy the yet impetuous old pontiff, (who, probably about that time, 
eſt the battles of Breſcia and Ravenna) he permitted a ſynod of the 
bole clergy to be held at the Black Friers in Edinburgh, where, in 1tia. 
ereſence of the pope's nuncio, all benefices above 407. per Ann. were 
pc:mitted (as had of old been ordained) to pay a certain ſum, to the 

pope for annats and bulls, with this proviſo, that the king, when ne- Abercromb. 
eeſſitated, ſhould draw from them what ſums he pleaſed. _ Vol. ii. p. 525. 
I was now time for Henry to put in execution the plan of operations 
ormerly agreed upon between him and the king of Arragon. Sir Ed- 
ward Howard was appointed admiral : his fleet conſiſted of eighteen 
ſtout ſhips of war, aboard which three thouſand men, partly ſoldiers, Rym. Feed. 
and partly failors, embarked: Thomas Gray, marquis of Dorſet, n. Xi . 
bad the command of the land army; the Spaniſh veſſels, to tranſ- * PPP 
vort them, being actually arrived at Southampton. But before the 
fleet ſailed, it was judged neceſſary again to diſpatch ambaſſadors into 

Scotland. The lord Dacre and Dr. Weſt accordingly went, with full 1bi9. p. 333, 
powers to accommodate all differences. At the fame time arrived in Fri 15. 
that kingdom Monſ. de la Motte, ambaſſador from France; who, ſays 
Leſly, had in his voyage ſunk three Engliſh ſhips, and brought ſeven 
prizes along with him into the harbour of Leith. His arrival was in- 
opportune for the Engliſh ; for though, beſide. ample reparation of all 
national injuries, they offered that their maſter ſhould recall the-fifteen 
hundred archers he had 15. 2 ent to the governeſs of Flanders 
againſt the duke of Gueldre, and aſſured the Scots king that Henry 10 1 

was willing to perpetuate the peace with France, upon reaſonable con- 
ditions, yet all, their, propoſals, were ineffectual, Abercromby appears 

to be miſtaken in his account of this affair, " He fays, that theſe terms 
of accommodation would have been very ſatisfactory. to king James, 

had: he not at the ſame time Parse a backwardnels in the, ambaſſa= 
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vol. ii. p. $26. 


See the ori- 
ial in the 

Regil. Edia. 

Aber. ibid. 


Rym. Feed. 
tom. xiii. p. 
374. 


Abercromb. 
vol. 11. p 526. 


Buch. lib. xi11. 


Fhis, moſt 
hiſtorians re- 
late, hap- 
pened the fol- 
lowing year; 
whythenthoſe 
great prepa- 
rations of 


Henry's ? 
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dors to entet upon a tteaty, or had he not been afterwards informed thy 
the Engliſh fleet was actually failed with ten thouſand men towards th, 
coaſts of France. Then he plainly perceived that king Henry deſigne 
only to gain time, and hinder the Scots fleet from putting ta ſez 
till his own ſhould get off unmoleſted. But we are not to ſuppoſe 
that Henry was inſincere: it was his intereſt to be at peace with Scot. 
land, of which if he or his council had not been aware, the pol. 
tick Ferdinand and ſubtle Julius would not have failed to have informeg 
him. The truth is, that as Henry had now "Pen declared wy 
againſt France, in order to re- obtain the poſſeſſions of his anceſtors, i 
was the undoubted intereſt of Scotland to ſupport the king of France, i 
and prevent by all means any farther acceſſion of power to a neighbou Wi 
already too powerful. This James was ſo fenfible of, that he ha 
renewed, on the 16th of March, the ancient league with that nation: 
and in this league (which recapitulates the articles of all the fotmer 
there-is this additional clauſe, «© That whereas formerly the kings of 
Scotland and France were only obliged to aſſiſt one another in op. 
“ poſition to the Engliſh, and ſuch others as ſhould attempt to invert Wl 
* the hereditary ſucceſſion of their reſpective kingdoms, they nov Wl 
« bound themſelves to aid one another, and even in perſon, if occaſion 
*« ſhould require it, againft all who may live and die.” | E 
How then could James yield to the terms of the Engliſh ambaſl. Wl 
dors ? For their comtmiffion is dated April 15, a full month after thn 
league with France was renewed : and as to the moleſtation that thn 
Scots fleet could give the Engliſh, that will appear unworthy tl 
trouble of ſending an embaſſy, if we conſider that Ferdinand's fleet d 
tranſports, conſiſting of forty ſail, was eſcorted by eighteen ſhips dM 
war, commanded by one of the beſt ſea-officers in Europe. * 

Thus have I endeavoured, with the utmoſt impartiality, to undi 
this intricate affair. And now thoſe ſeeds of diſcord, which had ben 
hid for ſome time, began to fhoot up: for Barton was forthwith com- 
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miſſioned to cruize on the Englith coaſt, and in the month of Jul 1 
returned with thirteen prizes of that nation; and ſoon after two ſhiꝗ 
of conſiderable burden, under the conduct of Ogilvy, abbot of D,. 
burgh, loaden with artillery, powder, and wines, arrived at Leith, 
a preſent from the queen of France. = 

In this ſituation of affairs, it is not to be ſuppoſed that the borderen lh 
Fere idle. From the death of Barton, thoſe on the Scots marches hi 
frequently, in ſmall bodies, made ſtolen incurſions into England; * 
the Engliſh had done into Scotland. Outlaws and murderers, who, i: 
peaceable times, had been forced to ſculk, again openly reſorted to t 
marches; private quarrels were revived, and thoſe who had had rele- 
tions ſlain by either nation in former times, took private revenge on tk 
murderers or their deſcendants. | f 

Theſe petty hoſtilities, which tended only to the miſery of priva 3 
families, had indeed been in general diſavowed by both government: 


But this ſummer the waſte of countries was refolved on. For th 
purpoſe Alexander lord Hume, ſole warden of the marches, a favou. 
rite of the king's, to whom he complained of injuries he had fuſtzine 
from the Engliſh, obtained permiſſion to invade England, and wit 
three thouſand men ravaged the country. King Henry, having intel 
ligence of this, Auguſt 6, conſtituted the earl of Surry captain- gener 
of the north, with power to muſter the inhabitants of Yorkſhi"% 

| Northumbe 
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" rorthumbertand, Weſtmorland, Lancaſhire, and Cumberland, and to 
ech with what numbers of theſe he pleaſed, in order to curb'the 
to nſolence of the Scots. Nay, ſo very incenſed was the Engliſh mon- 
4 arch, that he pardoned all thoſe who were under the laſh of the law Rymerg Fad. 
le Wor abſenting themſelves from the like rendezvouſes, provided wy now * 2 
r ppeared upon this occaſion. Theſe preparations makin the longer 5. 339 
„ ontinuance of Hume in England inconvenient, moſt of his followers 
ca 


divided their booty, and made the beſt of their way for Scotland; while 


ee with the remainder brought up the rear. Although no enemy 
1 HS. urſucd, he had the misfortune to fall into an ambuſh, which fir 
cc, illiam Bulmure, with one thouſand archers, had laid for him, 
ur 


id to be put to flight; his brother George was taken priſoner, 
et ſoon after exchanged for lord Ford, who had been many 


cars a priſoner in Scotland, as acceſſary to the death of Robert Carr, 
he warden, who, for his juſtice upon robbers, &c. had been treacher- Leſly, 55 344: 
a ufly murdered by three Engliſhmen. 1 
This affront would not probably have paſſed unrevenged, had not a 

ol WW forder broke out about this time. It ſpread (ſays biſhop Leſly) like 

15 5 3 | plague all over the kingdom, yet few of the vulgar died of it; but 

(1  _i 


was moſt fatal to the nobility and gentry, and thoſe who led effemi- 
ate lives, for which reaſon it was called the Stoop Gallant. 

fx This was a proper time for Henry to have invaded Scotland; and 
tie ee cannot ſuppoſe that he abſtained from ſympathy for this national 
te miction. The true reaſon was, that though Lewis had loſt all his 
te aalian conqueſts this year, and Howard had ſcoured the French coaſts, 
nd was rather conqueror in a naval combat, yet his affairs had not 
eooſpered in Guienne. The re-acquiſition of that province had, in- 
eeed, been the lure of his ambition; but his artful father-in-law had 
na ther purpoſes to ſerve. He wanted Navarre for himſelf: accordingly, 
een enſtead of aiding Henry to recover his aneient inheritance, he forcibly 
eeied on that defencelefs kingdom. The Engliſh general faw the 

rick that was put upon his maſter with indignation, and about the 


ix Wn of the year obtained leave from Ferdinand (who, having uſed the 
Yr english as a ſtalking-horſe, wanted now to get rid of them) to reim- 


Dark his half-ſtarved and diſeaſed troops for England. There, ſoon 
WP iter his arrival, he acquainted Henry with the diſingenuity of Ferdi- 
eren grand: but now the Engliſh monarch, though the dupe of Spaniſh ſub- 
ility, durſt not complain; juſtly apprehenſive that the king of 
Aragon would clap up a peace with Lewis, and leave him ex , | 
oe diſſembled his reſentment ; and in November appointed the earls of Rymer's Fœd. 
orry and Saliſbury to enter into a league with Ferdinand for che de- 10x Pr 
ence of the church, the preſervation of the dignity of the Roman > iden 
pontiff, the fafety of the whole chriſtian people, and eſpecially for the 
common benefit of both ſtates. * 
= On the 13th of the fame month he declared to his partiament, Rym. Fad 
bhich voted a ſubſidy and a poll-tax, his acceffion to the holy league, em. xili. p. 
concluded the former year at Rome between the pope, Ferdinand, 88 
and the doge of Venice, (and yet the pope and thet republick had 
WW quarrelled ſome time before, and more than was prepoſed by the Al- 
liance was already compleated) with chiis proviſo, chat node of the 
confederates ſhould make a ſeparate peace. And the pope, to make 
the Engliſh more hearty in the cauſe, the. only aſſiſtance he ever in- 
tended to give them, granted a plenary remiſſion of all 4ins; (except 
3 | hereſy, 
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hereſy, rebellion, furniſhing the infidels with arms, prohibition & 
appeals to Rome, depredation of St. Peter's patrimony, &c.) of al 
oaths and vows, except thoſe of viſiting the threſholds of the 

apoſtles Peter, Paul, and James in Compoſtela, to all who ſhould 
either ſerve at their own expence, or aſſiſt with their contribution, 


Before we conclude the tranſactions of this memorable year, it will be 
neceſſary, in a few words, to recapitulate the changes that the continent 
underwent; eſpecially as it will ſhew us, that none of the ſovertigns d 
thoſe times, except James of Scotland, acted with common honeſſ) 
or common prudence. The king of France, inſtead of purſuing the 
advantages his arms had gained over the pope, all of a ſudden ft 
ſhort, and loſt the Milaneſe for his ſcruples. Julius made religia 
ſubſervient to his unbridled ambition, and glutted his paſſions, unde 
the awful pretext of the glory of God and advantage of the church, 
Having concluded a league to reinſtate the Venetians in their territo. Wl 
ries, to the praiſe of the Almighty, and exaltation of the catholic Wl 
faith, he entered into another againſt them, on the ſame pretexts, » 
deprive them of what they had recovered. Ferdinand engaged Hen nn 
in a war for the defence of the pope, and the acquifition of Guienne, Wl 
and by that war only, obtained Navarre for himſelf. The emperor di 
not act with more honour, and his conduct was the leſs excuſeable, » in 
he wholly owed all he was poſſeſſed of in Italy to Lewis; yet 1 
ſooner did he ſee that prince on the verge of a precipice, than h 
helped to tumble him over. As to Henry, he undoubtedly was the 
dupe of his father-in-law and the pope; for in all the tranſaction 
after the league at Rome, his name was never once mentioned; neithz if 
was cardinal Bambridge, though formerly ſo much careſſed, once i- 
vited to council. Nay, it is very probable he was not even informed 
theſe matters; for at the time that he ſignified his acceſſion to the treay Wl 
of Rome, the pope was fully maſter of all that that treaty was in- 


tended to put him in poſleſſion of. | 

James, alone, was neither diſhoneſt nor duped. Content with hs Wl 
own dominions, he wanted to live in peace with every chriſtian power Wl 
and, before theſe troubles broke out, had determined on a voyage Wl 
Syria: but no ſooner was France threatened from England, than he 
laid aſide his eaſtern expedition, and determined to aſſiſt his natur 
ally, and prevent king Henry, already too rich and powerful, from 
becoming more ſo. And although Europe was in ſome meaſure 
combined againſt Lewis, and uſed every addreſs, excommunication nd! 
excepted, to detach James from his intereſt; yet, with a generous mag 
nanimity, he not only rejected their offers, but promiſed to aſſiſt him 
in perſon againſt all who may live and die. Nor was James only mag- 
nanimous: he was alſo prudent; for when he heard of this new p!t 
jected alliance, of the great willingneſs of Henry's parliament to ſup- 
port him in invading France, of the formidable armies he was eve!) 
where levying, and of the loſs that Lewis had ſuſtained in Italy, he 
was willing to try what might be done by negociation. At his carnel: 
requeſt (as the record expreſſes it) a ſafe-· conduct was therefore granied 
by Henry to John lord Drummond, fir Robert Lawder of the Bats, 
fir John Ramſay, fir William Scot of Balverly, and Mr. John Hen” 
ſon, on the 14th of January, 1513, his ambaſſadors; and on the fir. 
lord Conyers and fir Robert Drury were appointed by the Engliſh 5 
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o treat of all cauſes of complaint, and infractions of the per al 

ace. The Scots commiſſioners making greater conceſſions than they 

bad formerly done, king Henry appointed lord Thomas Dacre, and 

Dr. Weſt, dean of Windſor, to treat, obtain a remiſſion, and again Rym. Fed. 

onfirm the peace, by an interchange of their letters patent. * 
Their negociation however came to nothing; for, beſides that Henry 

was now at all events determined, in perſon, to carry the war into 

France, it was not the intereſt of the allies to leave Lewis at peace with 

I England; although Ferdinand was ſecretly attempting to obtain a 

car's truce with France, and ſucceeded, in which the kings of Eng- 

and and Scotland were to be included. Julius II. had died in 

WF cbruary, and the month after was ſucceeded by John cardinal of 


Medicis, who, though but thirty-ſeven years old, had ſeen much, 


0! aving been employed in the moſt important tranſactions under Julius, 
n Wind, with leſs impetuoſity, was much more artful than his maſter. 


6. Leo X. (for ſo did he call himſelf) was doubly intereſted to keep the 
to- 


French employed at a diſtance from Italy; for, in the firſt place, they 
i Were too powerful neighbours ; and then, as chief of the houſe of 
"i edicis, he had reaſon to dread that that nation, in caſe they reco- |: 
1) vv ered the Milaneſe, would attempt to reſtore the Florentines to their 
7 iberty. He was, moreover, deſirous to compleat the ruin of the 


ouncil of Piſa; and the only method to effectuate that, was to excite 
ars againſt Lewis, which would oblige him to make peace with the | 
church. Ferdinand was influenced by the ſame motives, and wanted | 
to employ the arms of France at a diſtance from Rouſſillon, and the l 
ingdoms of Naples and Navarre. And as to the emperor, it was \ 
Whis intereſt to put France out of a condition of aſſiſting the Venetians. 
None of them, indeed, had the ſmalleſt defice to carry the war into 
Prance themſelves ; but then it was of the laſt importance to them all, 

chat this diverſion ſhould be made at the expence of another. 

= When ſuch conſummate politicians agreed in the fame project, it is 
not to be wondered at, that the young, rich, powerful, ardent, and 

W inexperienced Henry ſhould fall a ſacrifice to their machinations. What 
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hs BR could be ſo grateful to a warrior-king, who longed for an opportunity N 
of recovering the ancient inheritance of the crown, as the united ö 
0 Bn afliſtance of the pope, the emperor, and the king of Arragon? He j 
be therefore, with pleaſure, diſpatched ambaſſadors to Mechlin, where, | 
for the greater ſecrecy, as they pretended, it was agreed, that the = 
0 new league ſhould be negociated only between Margaret, impowered | 
I dy her father the emperor, and the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, and this 


the contracting parties were afterwards to ratify. There, on the 5th 

of April, every one of the confederates bound themſelves, in two tod. p. 354. 

months after the ratification of this treaty, actually to make war 

on the king of France, viz. the pope in Provence, Dauphiny, or any 

other province ſubje& to him out of Italy ; the emperor in the king- 

dom of France, or the countries obedient to him, likewiſe out of Italy ; | 
the king of Arragon in the Bearne, Languedoc, Aquitain, or any other . 
of his territories not in Italy, where they all allowed they could hurt 
Lewis leaſt, &c. &c. The king of England promiſed to give the em- 
peror one hundred thouſand crowns, to be paid in three terms, viz. | 
when Maximilian ſhould declare war, when it was begun, and the =_ 
laſt three months after. And the pope was to excommunicate all the 

enemies of this league, The emperor and Henry (for I ſhall not 


9 E mention 


lie ſwore to treaty, Ferdinand diſavowed the ratification of Carroz, his ambaſſadg 
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mention every ſtipulation of this treaty, in which the Engliſh monarg 
and his miniſters appear in ſo diſadvantageous a light) engaged to ratif 
the whole in a month, the pope and king of Arragon in two months, 
but, in caſe they refuſed, it was nevertheleſs to ſubſiſt between hi Ml 
imperial majeſty and the king of England. = 

Never was the diſhoneſty of crowned heads more apparent tha 
upon this occaſion, as none of the confederates, except Henry, ee 
intended to perform his part of the agreement. Leo did not ratify th, 


1 at London, and, after his imperial majeſty had picked Henry's pocket 
of the king of he never thought any more of the matter. | 
Arragon avi The king of Scotland was included in the league, as an ally both d 
„ Cattite, the emperor's and of Henry's ; but the confederates muſt have had x 
Rym. Ford. mean an opinion of that prince's penetration, as they certainly enter. 
b. 3:8, 303. tained of Henry's, if they really thought that they could prevail upa 
him to remain inattentive, when his ancient ally was ſo formidabh WM 
threatned. For fir Edward Howard had already failed, and fought 
the French; but being drowned in the action, the fleet had returnei 
to England; which the French purſuing, landed in Surrey, and carried 
off ſome plunder. This only incenſed Henry the more, and quick 
ened his preparations for invading of Lewis; and though he now {ay Wl 
that he had been egregiouſly put upon by every one of his allies, : WW 
reſolved alone to carry on the war. Had he had the wiſdom of Edwail BW 
IV. he would have relinquiſhed his pretenſions to Guienne, and forth. 
with concluded a treaty with the French king. Indeed his troops hal 
already landed in Picardy, and were employed in the ſiege of Te 
rouenne; and he himſelf left England on the 3oth of June, accom: 
panied by his favourite and firſt miniſter, Thomas Wolſey, &c. &c. and 
arrived at the camp Auguſt 2. | 
King Henry was no ſooner abroad, than James, who had bee 
preparing for that event by increaſing his land forces, and by the 
Puchanar, equipment of a reſpectable fleet, aſſembled his parliament. To them 
ns he repreſented the preſent poſture of affairs, and inſiſted on the neceſ 
ſity of aſſiſting France, both by ſending ſuccours to Lewis and invading 
the territories of the Engliſh : and then, by recapitulating the many in- 
dignities his ſubjects had of late ſuffered, he inflamed the natural ants 
pathy of moſt of the members to England. Some of them, how- 
cver, either timid by nature, or diſcontented with the adminiſtration, 
in the intereſt of the queen, or gained by Engliſh money, endeavoured 
to ſtem the general propenſity to war. Their remonſtrances were not 
heard; and James, now well ſupplied with ammunition, &c. from 
France and Denmark, having renewed the agreement with his Iriſh 
aſſociate Odonnel, who came to Edinburgh for that purpoſe, ordered 
July 25. his fleet, commanded by a ſon of the earl of Huntley, to convoy three 
or four thouſand men, under the conduct of the earl of Arran, to 
France; for which timely aſſiſtance the whole Scots nation was, the 
September following, naturalized there. And the ſame day lion king 
ScePolirſhed, at arms was diſpatched to king Henry with a letter, in which James 
N. J dee enumerated the many reaſons he had for commencing hoſtilities z af 
ter is erume- theſe his invaſion of France was not the leaſt inconſiderable; from 
1a.cd. which if he did not forthwith deſiſt, he threatened immediately 
to enter England at the head of all the forces of his kingdom. 


The herald was expeditious, for on the 11th of Auguſt he dels 
| P44 | ne X 
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his letter into Henry's own hands. It was not to be expected that the 
Engliſh monarch, now made more haughty than ever by the empe- 
ror's ſerving him in the quality of a volunteer, for which however he 
touched one hundred crowns per day, would abandon his enterprize. 
Having peruſed the letter, he told the lion, that he would return a 
ſhort an{wer, if he could be aſſured that what he was to ſay would be 
faithfully related to king James. To this the herald replied, Sir, he 
is my natural lord, and I am his natural ſubject, and I may boldly 
ay, under favour, whatever he commands me; but the command- 
oents of others I dare not report to my ſovereign lord, nor is it need- 
WT! at preſent. Your letters ſent by me may declare your majeſty's 
eeaſure; albeit your anſwer requireth actions, and not words. Then „rr 
a king Henry, I will return at my pleaſure, and not at thy maſters l 
ammons; and next day gave the lion a letter *, in which he told 
ting James, that he was not ſurprized at his having broke the perpe- 
Wtual peace upon fo frivolous and often-anſwered pretexts, ſince in that 
hc only imitated the cuſtomary manners of his progenitors, who never 
W:cpt their faith longer than pleaſed them. He then upbraided him 
or never having informed him, either in writing or by his ambaſſa- 
ors, that he intended to eſpouſe the quarrel of France; but had 
ain in wait for his departure, to enterprize that which, he being pre- 
cnt, he would have been better adviſed ere he had attempted. That 
otwithſtanding this diſhonourable taking of advantage, his kingdom 
as left in ſo good a poſture of defence, (for he was always diffident 
of his integrity) that he did not doubt but by the bleſſing of God, 
ud aſſiſtance of his allies, he ſhould be able to make head againſt all 
excommunicated ſchiſmaticks and their adherents, and hoped ſoon to 
ecompence him in his own way. That in the mean time he would 
Wembrace every method of blaſting the hopes which he or his poſterity 
might entertain, of inheriting the realm he was about to invade. He 
added, that the king of Navarre, who for aſſiſting the French king 
Vas now without a kingdom, in which condition Lewis very peace- 
bly ſuffered him to continue, ought to be a warning to him. But if 
pt was not, he aſſured him he would ſeize on every occaſion to avenge 
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1. pimſelf: and finally, as to his requiring him to defiſt from any far- 
tl ther attempts againſt his enemy the French king, he anſwered, that ] 
. re did not ſuſtain him for a competent judge of ſo high authority, as . 


to obey him. | 
In the interim king James, who knew very well that Henry would 

not abandon his undertaking for a menacing letter, publiſhed a ma- Drummond, 

nifeſto, in which, as the record expreſſes it, he laid down the equity 27 

of his arms before the tribunal of the world. r 25. 

But if not only a retaliation of injuries, but ſound policy demanded Buchan. lib. | 
þ that James ſhould at this time make war on England, the infancy of 15 
his ſon, and the innumerable calamities conſequent on a minority, | 
Wought to have deterred him from invading it in perſon. The earl of 
Angus, and many of the moſt reverend of the clergy, uſed every en- 
W-cavour to difluade him; and the queen, with every female blandiſh- 
ment, conjured him to have pity on her cries, and the cries of his 
: infant ſon. Theſe, however, availing nothing, the clergy had recourſe 


* Rym. Feed. tom. xi i. p. 301. and Hollingſhed l 73 
| . ; 8 „p. 417. It appears by this Anſwer, that 
J mes had demanded a ſa fe conduct for an ambaſſador, which 8 refuſed, Henry denies 
ue charge, and Jays the fault upon king James's herald. | | 


to 
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wt ta miracles $0 diſſuade him. One * evening as be heard velpers in th 

"mp church of St. Michael's at Linlithgow, (where he was expecting hy 

' 38 forces from the north and highlands). a reverend old man habited like 
"it the patron, of Scotland, broke through the crowd, and leaning guy 
„ | the ſeat where. his majeſty was, thus accoſted him; Sir, I am fen 
... hither to warn you not to proceed in your intended defign ; for if 50 

i ke | do, neither you nor any of your followers will proſper, I am, farthy 

1 charged to admoniſh, in caſe you are ſo refractory as to go forward 
es not to uſe the familiarity of the fair, as you tender your honour, life. Wi 
WW. and eſtate... This ſaid, he immediately returned through the crow il 
; ] i and diſappeared, although the king, when evep-ſong was ended, may 


the ſtricteſt enquiry after him. Nor is this to be wondered at, it was nx Wi 

the intention of his pious employers, and of the queen, (for from th, 

laſt part of the warning ſhe ſeems to have been a party in the pl) 
Vid Drum. that he ſhould be diſcovered. But neither that, nor another which 
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. mond. happened when he was muſtering his army on a moor near Edi. 
WA | burgh, produced their intended effect. He regarded them (ſy 

of, | Prymmond) as ſcenick pieces, acted by thoſe who hated the French 

4 5 and favoured the Engliſh faction, yet fo boldly perſonated, as v 
$97 10.08 appall and ſtrike with fear vulgar judgments,. To get tid d 
#41008 theſe impertinences to a manly underſtanding, without waiting for the AW 
KR whole of his forces, he forthwith paſſed the Tweed on the 220 «MW 
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of Auguſt 1513, and entered Northumberland, Kl F th 
night near the banks of the Twiſſel. On the 24th at Twiſſe ng ; 
he made an act with advice of the lords then preſent, declaring thy i 
Black As, the heirs of all ſuch as ſhould die in the army, or be killed by BW 
"17% enemy during his ſtay in England, ſhould have their wards, relief, 1 
marriages of the king, who, upon that account, diſpenſed with ther 
age. This done, Norbam, Wark, Ford, Gatel, &c. were inſtanth 
taken and demoliſhed, and many priſoners made. Of theſe th 
moſt conſiderable were the lady Ford, and her beautiful daughte, Wl 
This was fatal to his majeſty's affairs. But whether he felt the cham Wl 
of his amiable captive, (and he was of an amorous complexion) u 
whether he was only lulled to inattention by the wit and eloquence d 
the mother, or both had their effect, I cannot aſſert; this howeve 
is certain, that, by diſmiſſing the lady, (who promiſed to ſend hin BY 
intelligence of the Engliſh deſigns) the earl of Surrey gained coir Bi 
ſiderable time, and James afterwards appeared leſs mindful of his army Bl 
and buſineſs. Eighteen days had already elapſed, and that part «MW 
Northumberland not being very fertile, the ſoldiers, having conſume 
their proviſions, began to want neceſſaries, and ſteal home with the! 
booty in the night. In a ſhort time, few but the nobles and this 
vaſſals attended the king: theſe requeſted him not to ſpend more tim 
on that barren ſoil, but ſtraightways to march their remaining forc% 
and inveſt Berwick, which as it was eaſy to be taken, being il} pf 
vided, ſo was it. of more importance than all the poor village 
Northumberland. Due attention was not paid to this excellent ade 
for James being informed that the earl of Surrey was in full march 
with twenty - ſeven, thouſand men to attack him, incamped 55 
army on an. adyantageaus. poſt, on the edge of the Cheviot, mow 
7 Buchanan was informed of this ſtory by that eminent ſcholar and poet fir David Lind(s) d 8 
the Mount, who was an eye - witneſs. . roger wan TRAY 
+ His army, though very conſiderable, could ſcarge be 100,000 ſtrong, as ſome. have: a 
| 4 tains: 
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tains There he had not long remained, when + Surrey diſpatched 1.5.4 Her- 
Rouge-Croix herald to him with this meſſage: © That in regard he ber, p. . 
« had yiolated his faith, and entered England in a hoſtile manner, he 

« defied him to battle on Friday next, if he dared to remain.” The 

lord admiral his ſon, alſo deſired Rouge-Croix to inform king James, 

that as he could find no Scots ſhips, he had thought proper to land, 

and juſtify Andrew Barton's death ; and as he expected no merey from 

his enemies, ſo they muſt look for none from him; as he would ſpare 

Sn 0c but his majeſty, if he fell into his hands. And, to make all this 
004, be commanded him farther to ſay, he would be in the van- 
ond of the battle. The earls of Angus and Huntley very warmly 

Wo ->>oſc the accepting the challenge, as they were unequal in numbers, 

Vorn out with fatigue, and had already atchieved enough for fame, 


ad too much for their friendſhip to France. If his majefty re- 
{ orned home, the inclemency of the weather (for there had not been 
ec ſun-ſhine day fince they had entered England) and the ſcarcity of 
q pr ovifions, would oblige the Engliſh general to diſband his forces; or, 


4 In caſe he followed, that they, from their ſuperior knowledge of the 


{-ountry, and convenience of being properly ſupplied with neceſfaries, 
V ould have every advantage in action. All this was undoubtedly true, yet 
1 id the contrary opinion prevail; for the French ambaſſador, and thoſe 
WW n his faction, remonſtrated how ſhameful it would be to retreat, when 
i the enemy offered to fight, who were not ſo ſuperior in number as 
# the Scots were in courage. It was never known, added they, that the 
"_ Scots gentry declined fighting the Engliſh, or that they did not con- 
aer when animated by the preſence of ſo prudent and heroick a king 
his majeſty. ter N 
W Upon this king James inſtantly exclaimed, that were the Engliſh 
N one hundred thouſand ſtrong, he would fight them; and if any man 


as afraid, he had his permiſſion to return home. Then was the 
bherald Ilay commanded by James to aſſure the earl of Surrey, that he 
bo much deſired to meet him in the field of battle, that if he had been 
ar Edinburgh, he would have left all buſineſs for that purpoſe. He bid. 
alſo charged Rouge-Croix to preſent the Engliſh general with a ſhort 
manifeſto of his conduct, in which he informed him, that as their 
oaths and bonds were equally binding, ſo the world could not blame 
him for breaking with a brother, who had firſt broken with him; 
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1 chat he had often admoniſhed him to amend, and lately warned him, 
A ere he commenced hoſtilities, which he had omitted: on this he 
„ Srounded his quarrel, and would not fail to abide battle on the day 
a =ppointed. 1 ag 


In the mean time, both armies prepared for action. The Bngliſh 


| 

1 were freſh, numerous, gay, and confident; the Scots, a ſmall, har- 

1 Wy aſſed, gloomy, and deſperate band. Scotiſh hiſtorians relate, that at Abercromb. 
Wn this time many finiſtrous omens appeared in camp: moſt of which be- ol. ii p 534. 


tokened the death of the king. His nobles therefore intreated him, 
with the moſt affectionate loyalty, not to hazard his perſon in the 
battle; but he magnanimouſly replied, that the duties of a ſoldier and 
general were not 5 that if he was foiled, he reſolved not 


to outlive ſo many faith ul ſubjects as he knew would die in his defence; 


+ Sunday Sept 4 Leſley and Buchanan ſay, that Rovge Croix only defired that a D 
, , , ** | t a D 
might be agreed upon when they ſhould fizht, and that the dcots herald 9 9 back the ea 1 


content. 
9 F and 
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Buchanan, 
Drumm. &c. 


In the Collect. 
vol. ii. p. 18. 


Buchanan, 
Drum. p.225. 


Herbert, p. 
18. 


Ibid. 


| day, the day appointed, Leſly, Mackenzie, vol. ii. p..553 


pliance, and he was too ſenſible of the advantage of his ſituation þ 


Muſgrave, an Engliſhman in high favour with the king, that Surrey, 


reſerve. He himſelf kept the middle or main, (ſays Drummond)-thf 
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and if he came off with victory, as he hoped he would, that he ſhoy 


have the honour to ſhare in it as much as any man. {nts 

Friday being come, and no enemy, ſay Scots hiſtorians, appearing, 
his council again preſſed him to return; which he refuſing, with, 
ſecond permiſſion to all who choſe to go away, (which Archibald 
earl of Angus meanly complied with; for he was neither fo old not 
infirm as ſome repreſent him) they begged his majeſty, by taking ever 
advantage, to compenſate for the inequality of numbers. In conſe. 
quence of this, one of the heights of Cheviot, a place ſtrong by na. 
ture, and which they rendered more inacceſſible by trenches, and: 
proper diſtribution of their artillery, was ſeized on. | | 

But it cannot be true that the Engliſh did not appear on the day ap- 
pointed, becauſe Flodden was actually fought, as they themſelves alloy, 
on the gth *. I am, therefore, more inclined to believe that the ear, 
who, from the Sunday when he diſpatched Rouge-Croix, had been ſtil 
marching forward, was now ſo near the Scots, that, upon his return, 
he was able to appear in fight of his enemies on the morning of'the 
time limited. But perceiving (ſays the noble hiſtorian Herbert) tha 
the king ſtill kept upon the hill, which was unapproachable, he ſent 
Rouge-Croix again with a letter, ſubſcribed by himſelf, his fon the 
lord admiral, &c. &c. where, in reſpectful terms, they provoked hin 
to deſcend from his fortification, and fight, as he had promiſed, in the 
interjacent large plain of Milfeild upon Friday following. 

If this moſt extraordinary requeſt was really made by the Engli 
general, James's council would doubtleſs remonſtrate againſt a com- 


temerariouſly to abandon it. But it was of the laſt im to 
Surrey that he ſhould: he therefore made a movement with his army, 
as if he intended to march to Scotland by the way of Berwick. A 
this could not be his purpoſe, ſo was his majeſty informed by Mgidioo 


in truth, meant no ſuch thing. But this movement anſwered an end 
little leſs important. The Scots were now more ſtraitened for provi 
ſions than ever, which determined the king to march, yet ſo as to keep 
upon the aſcent, and, if poſſible, to ſeize upon another hill, nearer 
to Scotland, before the enemy could reach it. In conſequence of this, 
James ordered the huts and ſtraw to be fired, and decamped by the 
benefit of the ſmoak. But if it ſcreened his march, it alſo covered 
the Engliſh from his obſervation; ſo that Surrey, having traverſel 
ſome bogs, ſoon arrived at the bottom of that eminence on which the 
enemy were marching. The Engliſh general, finding the aſcent. Jeb 
ſteep, and knowing that the Scots ordnance could not much annoy bi 
men, in their upward march, though his ſhot would gall them, drew 
up his army in order of battle; and, as Herbert expreſſes it, the van- 
guard was led by the earl's two ſons, the lord Thomas and ſir Ed. 
mund, the battle by himſelf, and the rear by lord Stanley; the lord 
Dacres, with his horſe, being appointed a reſerve for emergencies. Thc 
order of the Scots is differently related. But it ſeems moſt probable that 
king likewiſe divided his little army into three bodies, with a corps de 
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carl of Huntley (who though he had oppoſed their continuance in 
England, yet would not, like the Douglaſes, deſert his prince) had 

the right wing of the van; the earls of Crawford and Montroſe, with 

the lord Hume, (as ſome relate) led the other: the third army was 
commanded by Matthew earl of Lenox and the earl of Argyle, with 

the fierceneſs of the highlanders. Hepburn earl of Bothwell, with 

his friends, and the flower of the Lothian gentry, kept off for ſudden N 
diſpatches and chances of battle. 1 
What Surrey expected, came to paſs: the Scots were dreadfully 
called by his artillery and archers. This made the earl of Huntley, 
about four in the afternoon, to haſten down the hill, where, near 
Branx-town, he encountered fir Edmund Howard. The onſet of his 
northern forces was ſo furious, that though fir Edmund performed 
wonders, and his troops ſeconded his efforts, they were obliged to fly, 
and had been all cut to pieces, if not opportunely ſupported by the 
reſerve. 1 

This proſperous beginning proved ruinous in the event; for the 
highlanders, emulous of the glory of the Gordons, with a diſor- 
dered fury, (notwithſtanding the French ambaſſador, La Motte, did 
all he could, by ſigns, menaces, and clamours, to reſtrain it) broke 
in upon a well- diſpoſed body of the enemy, who received them with 
great gallantry ; while lord Stanley, after traverſing the hill, fell on 
the rear, and compleated their deſtruction. 

The admiral, lord Thomas Howard, was by this time hotly en- 
gaged with the earls of Crawford and Montroſe ; while the king, now 
joined by Bothwel's reſerve, encouraging his men, with a well- ordered 
pretipitancy, ruſhed on the earl of Surrey's battle, and almoſt over- Herbert, p: 
turned his ſtandards: but the admiral, having now diſcomfited his op- 18. 
ponents, flew to the aſſiſtance of his father, and made the engage- 
ment ſtill more unequal. They fought it, ſays Drummond, body to 
body, and ſword to ſword ; and although the lords Dacres and Stan- 
ley had now likewiſe Joined the earl, and the lord Hume, though or- 
dered to advance, kept aloof, there appeared no ſigns of retreat among 
the Scots, who had formed themſelves into a ring, and fought in the 
eye of their prince with unexampled ardour. Numbers fell upon both 
ſides, till darkneſs ſupervening, forced a retreat, and rendered for Drum. p. 226. 
ſome time the victory dubious. But the dawning of the morning ſoon 
cleared up that doubt, when the lord Dacres, with his {quadrons, per- 
ceiving that the Scots had retreated, leaving behind them their brazen 
ordnance and wounded, ſent ſpeedy intelligence of their ſucceſs to the 
Howards and the penſive army. 

That the Scots thus retreated; is not to be wondered at, if we con- 
lider that above five thouſand of that nation were ſlain : many of theſe, 
as they were of the nobleſt and worthieſt families in the kingdom, fo 
did they prefer death to the infamy of deſerting their heroick ſove- 
reign. In ſhort, it was too evident to whom the victory had fallen. It 
is true, the Engliſh had as many killed; but, beſides that they could 
ſpare them better, none of diſtinction on their ſide fell that day. 

It were ſuperfluous to enumerate the ſlain of the Scots; for al- 
though every noble family in the kingdom wept the death of a 
relation, had his majeſty ſurvived, their loſs had been reparable ; 
but, alas, that heroick prince was never after beard of. Many fay, 


indeed, that he was ſeen after the battle on the other fide of the 
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See Buchan. 
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and Aber- 
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Abercromb. 
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Tweed, and blame the lord Hume for his murder. It is needleſs to 
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particularize their allegations ; for though I could expect every thing 
that is baſe from a man who could tamely look on, and ſee his prince 
and countryman murdered, yet I am rather inclined to believe that he 
fell in the combat, and that the body which the Engliſh carried to 
London, and afterwards, by permiſſion of the pope, (tor, having been 
excommunicated, he could not be interred without that) buried at 
Shene with due ſolemnity, was really that of the king's. But though 
we do not commemorate the many who had the honour to attend their 
ſovereign to death, it would be unjuſt in an hiſtorian not to mention 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. He was a natural ſon of the king's, 
and, though not much above twenty when killed, was poſſeſſed of all 
the acquirements of age, with all the blandiſhments of youth. Having 
finiſhed his ſtudies at home, under the tuition of the learned abbot of 
Cambuſkenneth, Mr. Panter, afterwards ſecretary of ſtate, he had 
compleated his education abroad in the moſt celebrated univerſities, 
and under the moſt eminent maſters. Of theſe Eraſmus was the moſt 
conſiderable; and that great judge of genius repreſents the young 
Stewart as a prodigy, for application, parts, beauty, and virtue; and, 
in one word, as a {on worthy ſo great a father: his death, therefore, 
aggravated the loſſes of the Scots. And when we conſider the many 
calamities that attended the nonage of the ſucceſſor, which one of hi 
virtue and abilities might have prevented, with what expreſſions can 
we lament his fall ? 
Although the reader, from what has been related, may form ſom 
idea of king James's character, we, for his greater ſatisfaction, ſhall 
deſcend to ſome farther particulars. 28 n 
He is ſeverely cenſured by ſome for his affectation of popularity, 
magnificence in building, expence in feaſting, tournaments and 
largeſſes, &c. by which he ran himſelf in debt; and add, that if he 
had lived longer, he muſt have exacted vaſt ſums from the people to 
ſupply his indigence, by which he would have loſt all that favour 
which he had ſo painfully purchaſed : and therefore, continue they, 
death ſeemed rather opportunely to have ſeized him. But as neither 
Leſly nor Chambers, who lived ſoon after, inſinuate any ſuch thing, 
ſo, from his former conduct, we might venture to aſſert, that he never 
would have filled his coffers at the expence of his people; and hi 
good ſenſe would ſoon have informed him, that aconomy would ren- 
der the exactions from them ſuperfluous. He is alſo blamed by ano- 
ther author for his immoderate love of the fair ſex; and, indeed, it i 
certain that he had many natural children by miſtreſſes, moſt of them 
of the firſt families in the kingdom. This was doubtleſs a foible ; but 
his idling away his time in the company of the lady Ford and het 
daughter, deſerves a ſeverer reprehenſion. And yet, if we conſider the 
many excellent qualities of his head and heart, his attachment to the 
ſex ought to be forgotten. He frequently aſſiſted at divine ſervice, 
and often viſited, as à pilgrim too, the more famous churches of the 
kingdom. He baniſhed rapine and murder from the country, inſo- 
much that not only the highlands and diſtant iſles, but even the bor- 
ders, enjoyed a perfect tranquility. He renewed and made many & 
cellent laws, although he had but few parliaments after his majority: 
He kept a conſtant correſpondence with all his cotemporary princes: 
and a great many of his letters to the pope, the emperor, the knpe 
France, 
8 | 


polite literature and the law: witneſs the many eminent ſcholars who 


are not inferior to the productions of thoſe great Engliſh maſters in point 
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France, England, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, and Poland, the queen 
of France, the archduke of Auſtria, duke of Gueldre, Hans-towns, | 
&c, are ſtill extant, with ſome of their anſwers. But theſe (ſays ls Biblioth, 
Abercromby) are in all reſpects ſo unlike the former, that, if we were gr. 
to judge of the learning lex of thoſe times from the peruſal 
of both, one muſt neceſſariſy conclude, that as Scotland did longeſt 
preſerve the remains of Roman knowledge, when all other nations 
(Greece only excepted) were debaſed by conqueſt and barbarity, ſo 
ſhe was the firſt that recovered the Roman elocution. And, indeed, 
this muſt be owned, that James [V. was the firſt modern prince who 
wrote Latin, both with majeſty and elegance. The firſt of theſe per- 
fections he owed to himſelf; but the purity of his ſtile muſt be 
aſcribed to his ſecretary Panter. One art (ſays Buchanan) he greedily 
learnt from the ancient cuſtom of the nation, which was that of 
curing wounds. As the Scotiſh nobility of old were almoſt always in 
arms, it was of importance that they ſhould not be unacquainted with 
ſo neceſſary a piece of knowledge. But in this King James neither 
depended on his own {kill, nor on that of his nobility ; for he was the 
firſt that formed the ſurgeons of Edinburgh into a regular ſociety, 
which he endowed with ample privileges. All other branches of 
learning were equally encouraged by this monerch: witneſs the excel- 
lent law he made at the expiration of his minority, by which free- 
holders of fortune were obliged to educate their eldeft fon, at leaſt, in 


lived at his time, and who addreſſed their works to him. And Vid. Micken- 
I muſt obſerve, that as the writings of Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, ph bt 
&c. were then well known in Scotland, fo the Scots poems of that age 


of invention, fire, plan, and verſification. Of this the poem intituled 
the Thiſtle and the Roſe, in honour of king James's marriage with 
queen Margaret, and the Golden Target, both written by Dunbar, are 
unqueſtionable proofs. They are allegories, after the mode of the 
Italians, whom all the Engliſh and Scots writers then followed, as the 
great ſtandards of elegance and politeneſs. The queen's Engliſh court 
contributed to this. James, however, as became a Scots monarch, 
delighted more in Mars than in the muſes, and choſe rather to be 
illuſtrious in the field, than reſpected in the unactive retreats of 
ſcience. And yet, what is not a little extraordinary, he was never 
obſerved to give an angry word to any body ; nor did his face, (ſay 
Buchanan and Drummond) or the colour of his countenance, ever 
alter, upon any offence offered, or advice given him : ſo much did 
he rely on his own good conſcience; and innate magnanimity, Vet 


muſt it be confeſſed (for we mean to give a hiſtory, and not a pane- 


gyrick) that in his laſt years, at leaſt, he was more wedded to his own 
opinion than became the father of his country; and was ſo infected 


with that illuſtrious crime, the deſire of fame, that he preferred it to 


his own life, and the peace of his ſubjects. He was of a vigorous 
body, neither tall nor ſhort. He excelled in all knightly exerciſes ; \ 
by a daily proſecution of which, with a ſlender diet, and much watch- 1 
ing, he had brought himſelf to bear with eaſe every extremity of : 
weather, fatigue, and ſcarcity. GE ee, ee e os | 
He had by the queen his wife four children; James, born Fe- 
bruary 21, 1507-8, who died July 14, 1570; Arthur, born on the 

1 9 G 20th 
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20th of October 1509, died in his infancy; James, born Aptil J 
1511, who ſucceeded him ; Alexander, born April 1514, after; hi 
father's death, died the 15th of January 1516-17. 7" 27. 
His natural iſſue were Alexander archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, hy 
Mary Boyd, daughter to Boyd of Bonſhaw ; and Katharine, marrieg 
to James earl of Morton, by the ſame lady. James earl of Murry, 
by Jean Kennedy, daughter to the earl of Caflils. Margaret, max. 
ried to John maſter of Huntley, by Margaret Drummond, daughter 
to lord Drummond : and Jean, married to Malcolm lord Fleming, 
great chamberlain of Scotland, by Iſabel Stewart, daughter to the ea 
of Buchan. . 
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The fatal battle of Flodden filled the remnant of the ſtate with ng 
leſs perplexity than ſorrow. They expected that the victorious Surrey 
would purſue his advantage, and dreaded the conqueſt and defolation 
of Scotland. But in that they were agreeably diſappointed ; for the 
Engliſh general diſbanding his army, retired to his own eſtate 
October. Where he continued till the arrival of Henry, now poſleſſed d 
Tournay, and conqueror of - Guinegaite ; when ſoon after, for his 
conduct in the Scots war, he was created duke of Norfolk. Nor 
did the Engliſh king judge it expedient to ſend a new army into 
the north; he was more anxious to obſerve what ſteps the Scotiſh 
ſtates would purſue, than deſirous to follow his victory. They were 
however, as yet too ſtunned with domeſtick loſſes to think of the pub- 
lick. But at laſt the ſtates aſſembled at Stirling, where, on the 21 
of December, the eldeſt of the late king's ſons, an infant, one yea, 
five months, and ten days old, was crowned by the name of Jams 
V. His mother then demanded the protection of the realm, and tute- 
lage of her ſons, which ſhe judiciouſly grounded on the laſt will of 
her huſband. Although this was contrary to the practice in Scotland, 
yet ſuch was the regard of the parliament to their deceaſed monarch, 
more than their apprehenſion of the arms of Henry, that her demand 
in both was complied with. Beaton archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and 
chancellor of the kingdom, with the earls of Huntley, Angus, and 

Arran, were appointed to aſſiſt her. 

In this parliament it was debated, whether the war ſhould be con- 
tinued with England or not. And although moſt of the member 
were for revenging the defeat of Flodden, yet when they conſidered 
the forlorn ſituation of their country, the emptineſs of the exchequer, 
the expences of educating the royal family, the queen's great jainture, 
with the ſucceſſes of Henry in France, his power, &c. it was reſolved 
that as they would not petition the Engliſh for a peace, ſo neither 
would they incenſe them by a new invaſion. 3 

As the parliamentary eſtabliſhment of the queen could not be diſagree- 
able to the Engliſh king, who now began to entertain ſerious thoughts 
of an amity with Lewis, we are not to be ſurprized that the war was 
not renewed by him the following ſpring. It is indeed probable, that 
the queen wrote to her brother ſoon after her advancement to the ſu- 
preme power, which, as it was unconſtitutional, ſo ſhe knew that ſome 
of the nobles were openly her foes, and more of them ſecretly diſ- 
ſatisfied, and that a minority would afford but too many opportunities 
of ſhewing their diſpleaſure. She therefore (ſays Drummond) in- 


treated him not only to ceaſe from following the war upon coden 
- ut 
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but to defend her and his infant nephew from foreign and, domeſtick 
inſults. > * apes | 
ay In conſequence of this application, her brother (generouſly, ſay hiſ- Herbert, p. 
torians) conſented to a year's truce. But as the records take no no- 20. 
tice of this, ſo we have the authority of a letter from the Scotiſh gym. Fo. 
council to the king of France to contradict it. tom. xiii. p. 


\ 


But if the Scots did not take the field, and were unmoleſted by the DI Lad 
Engliſh, they ſoon ſplit into factions at home. By the battle of Flod- that * Gta 
den, the archbiſhoprick of St. Andrew's, and ſome others of the moſt 8 
profitable eccleſiaſtical preferments, were become vacant; and for theſe had not de- | 
there were many candidates, whoſe pretenſions the nobility, as intereſt ſired a truce. 
or affection ſwayed, ſeverally eſpouſed. But as the archbiſhoprick 
was the moſt valuable, ſo was it the moſt eagerly contended for; 
and excited the greateſt diſſentions. If biſhop Elphinſton refuſed = 
that dignity, though courted to accept it, he did wrong; for none Leſl's Hit. 
would have contended with a prelate of his virtue, popularity, learn- P. 356. 
ing, and years: and yet, as he died ſoon after, the ſame diſturbances Mackenzie's 
would have ariſen. The competitors were Andrew Forman, arch- Mite vi B- 
biſhop of Burges, and biſhop of Murray; Gavin Douglas, abbot of fl. , ee As 
Arbroath; and John Hepburn, prior of St. Andrew's. The pope no- He died at 
minated the firſt, the queen patronized Douglas, who thereupon 3 
ſeized on the caſtle of St. Andrew's, and the chapter (who pretended x 
to the ſole election) choſe the prior, who, having acted as ſequeſtrator 
of the revenues, ſoon drove the ſervants of the abbot from the caſtle, 
and garriſoned it with his friends. It is probable that this ſubtle, 
active, and rich prelate, would have made good his election againſt 
his holineſs, although he had a nuncio, Balthazar Stewart, on the ſpot; Rym. Fed. 
and againſt the queen regent, vigorouſly ſupported by the earl of An- g.. 
gus, Gavin's nephew, and the powerful houſe of Douglas, had not 
Forman, who had been long practiſed in the myſteries of courts, had 
the addreſs to detach from his intereſt (by large promiſes, and the 
abbey of Coldingham beſtowed on his younger brother) Alexander lord 
Hume, lord warden of the marches, and then almoſt ſovereign on 
the ſouth of the Forth: for he, well ſeconded by his numerous vaſſals 
in arms, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ſeditious and daring Drum. p.238. 
Hepburns, publiſhed the pope's bull at the croſs of Edinburgh. At 
laſt, after long contention, it was agreed that Forman ſhould obtain 
the archbiſhoprick, and the prior be inſtalled in the ſee of Murray, 
without accounting for the archiepiſcopal revenues which he had re- 
ceived during the vacancy. Buchanan ſays, that Forman (who deſpiſed 
money as much as Hepburn loved it) alſo conſented to give him three 
thouſand crowns yearly, to be divided among his friends. 

In the midſt of theſe commotions the queen, (who had lately been 
brought to-bed of a poſthumous ſon) ſeeing what little deference was 
paid to her nomination, and that ſhe enjoyed little beſide the name 
of regent, reſolved to match with ſome nobleman of worth, who, by 
his family connections, would be able to maintain her authority. She 
could not be bewildered in her choice. The young earl of Angus, for 
a long ſucceſſion of renowned anceſtors, and qualifications of body 
and mind, eaſily - ſurpaſſed all of his age: him, therefore, ſhe 
determined to make the partner of her royal bed. n 

Such were the motives of the queen, as Scotiſh hiſtorians inform bid. p.239. 
us; but if we conſider that, by a clauſe in the will of her late huſ- 


band, 
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Drum p. 229. 


Leſiy, p. 354. 


Drummond, 


p. 240. 


bid. and 
Buchanan. 


Lefly, p. 353. 
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band, ſhe was to be deprived of the regency, in cafe of a ſecond mar. 
riage ; and that the neither conſulted her brother, nor the eſtates gf 
Scotland, but huddled up the affair in the month of Auguſt,” we ſhall 
find that love, more than reaſons of fate, was the bond of he 
eſpouſals. But whatever were her motives, the marriage proved the 
ſource of innumerable calamities ; for no ſooner was it revealed to the 
world, than the kingdom ſplit into two factions. One party wiſhed 
that the reins of government might be put into the hands of the earl 
of Angus, the queen's huſband, as by that means they ſaw that the 
door of every beneficial preferment wonld be opened to themſelves; 
while their publick pretext was, that by thus transferring the powers of 
the regency, the realm would run no hazard of a rupture with Eng. 
land, which, in their opinion, was the point, at that time, the moſt 
to be regarded. If the Douglaſians were ſtrong, the adverſe party was 
ftronger. By wreſting the ſeals from the archbiſhop of Glaſgoy, 
who had remonſtrated againſt her employing none but the friend of 
her huſband, ſhe had made her government odious to moſt of the 
eccleſiaſticks. At their inftigation moſt of the young nobles, think. 
ing themſelves lighted, by the preference given to the earl of An- 
gus, reſolve to lay private animoſities afide, and unanimouſly con- 
cur in thwarting the earl of Angus. At the head of theſe was Hume, 
who, by this advancement of Angus to the queen's bed, dreaded the 
diminution of his authority on the borders, as many of the ſouthern 
counties would declare for Douglas ; befides too, peace with England 
was not his intereft : yet was the publick good, and a regard to the 
ancient eſtabliſhment pretended by them all. They ſaid that Margaret 
had depoſed herſelf, that the earl of Angus was already too great, and 
that the continuing his wife in the regency would raiſe him to an au- 
thority, which could not but be of the moſt dangerous confequence 
to the conſtitution. TT 

But if they were unanimous in theſe, they could not ſo ſoon agree 
who ſhould ſucceed her. Many gave their voices for the earl of Arran, 
as one not only near in blood to the king, but every way equal to the 
charge. But Hume, who ſaw that he himſelf could not obtain the 
regency, was reſolved that no Scotſman ſhould, and therefore propoſed 
John duke of Albany. He was the ſon of Alexander duke of Albany, 
brother to king James III. and for that reaſon, he infiſted, to be 
preferred to Arran, who was only deſcended from the female line. 
Being aſked if he would be the firſt to ſign his election, he, 
without heſitation, performed it; proteſting that, if the reſt of the 
nobility oppoſed, he would go to France, charge Albany with ac- 
cepting the government, eſcort him to Scotland, and there maintain 
him in the regency. | 

This bold proteſtation had all the effe& the lord chamberlain could 
defire, and Albany, a foreigner, one unacquainted with their language 
and cuſtoms, the fon of a rebel and attainted father, himſelf too, deep- 
ly in the intereſt of Lewis, was, in an after-afſembly of the nobles at 
Perth, which the three eftates confirmed on the 3oth of March at 
Edinburgh, appointed to ſucceed in the regency, and tatelage of ths 
royal infants; Lyon king at arms being diſpatched to inform him of 
his advancement, and intreat his immediate preſence. 

But though this preferment of a ſubject, whoſe gratitude he might 
challenge for many paſt favours, could not but be very * 
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the king of France, Lewis could not at preſent-allow Albany to repair 
to Scotland. On the 7th of Auguſt, the day after the queen's mar- 
riage with Angus, a peace had been concluded at London between 
Henry and Lewis, in ſpite of all the machinations of the pope, the 
emperor, and Ferdinand. By this treaty the king of France was, Rym. Fed. 


tom. xiii. pz 


beſide paying a million of crowns, to marry king Henry's youngeſt 413. 


ſiſter Mary. And as Henry could not be pleaſed with the reſolution of 
the Scots ſtates, as it would leſſen his intereſt in that kingdom, Lewis 
did not care to give a ſudden ſhock to their recent friendſhip, and 
therefore detained the duke of Albany, on pretence of being preſent at 
his marriage; in preparations for which, both courts were at that time 
employed, and which was accordingly ſolemnized at Abbeville the gth 

of October. 

Biſhop Leſly inveighs againſt the treachery of Lewis, for not in- Ibid. p. 355. 
cluding the Scots (who had precipitated themſelves into the war with 
England on his account) in this pacification. But this cenſure is un- 
deſerved ; for that monarch, who, in all his paſt tranſactions, appeared 
the man of honour, did not now forfeit that title. The king and Rymer's Fed. 
kingdom of Scotland are expreſly comprehended in the treaty, with _— 
theſe reaſonable proviſo's : that, in three months, James and his patlia- * ” 
ment ſhould tranſmit their approbation ; and that, after the 1oth 
of September, they ſhould make no hoſtile incurſions with bodies of 
men exceeding three hundred, however authoriſed ; or if any ſubject, 
not warranted by the king, his lieutenant, or warden, invaded Eng- 
land after that day with three hundred men, or upwards, and, upon 
complaint, juſtice was not done within forty days; in all theſe caſes, 
the Scots were to be excepted from the benefit of the league. In leſſer 
inroads, juſtice was to be adminiſtered according to the directions of 
the perpetual peace, and the cuſtom of the borders. So neceſſary is 
it for thoſe who will write hiſtory to conſult records, without which 
the greateſt abilities are impotent. 2 

The remainder of this year was one continued ſcene of diſcord and 
oppreſſion. As there was no repreſentative of royalty in the kingdom, 
the nobles every where acted as ambition, avarice, envy, or malice 
prompted, and filled the country with bloodſhed and rapine. Robbe- 
rjes became frequent, becauſe the nobility found it their intereſt to in- 
creaſe their clans, by protecting thoſe lawleſs deſperadoes. The queen, 
the pope's nuncio, &c. in vain oppoſed the ſpreading deſolation. Juſ- 
tice was univerſally trodden under foot. In theſe dreadful commotions 
os could be neuter, without being expoſed to the violence of 
all. 

Such was the wretched ſtate of Scotland, when king Lewis, who Rapio, tom. 
was determined to re- aſſert by arms the dutchy of Milan, died January P. 5*: 
2515, and was ſucceeded by Francis Valois, duke of Angoleſme, a 
young, ſenſible, and magnificent prince. 'This intelligence was re- 
ceived with pleaſure by thoſe of the Scots who were enemies to Eng- 
land, the queen, and the earl of Angus. They hoped that Francis 
would not adopt the pacifick meaſures of his aged predeceſſor, and 
that they would yet have it in their power to revenge the diſaſter of 
Flodden. This as they openly owned, ſo they vowed vengeance 
againſt all who ſhould pretend to thwart their intentions. Of theſe 
the moſt ſuſpected, and therefore the moſt expoſed, were the earl of 
Angus, Gavin Douglas, lord Maxwell, &c. This determined them 
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to provide for their ſecurity by obtaining an aſylum in England, in ca- 
their enemies ſhould put their menaces in execution. With this yie,, 
ſafe- conducts for one year were granted (January 23, 1515) for a 
three. The earl was permitted to have three hundred, women as wel 
as men, in his retinue ; the poſtulate of Arbroath thirty, and Maxwel 
as many. I do not know that either the earl of Angus or lord Ma. 
well made any uſe of their protection: but it would have been luck, Wi 
for Gavin if he could; for Brown biſhop of Dunkeld dying at th; 
beginning of the year, the queen, to compenſate her huſband's unc 
for the loſs of St. Andrew's, preſented him to the vacant ſee, and after. 
wards obtained a buil in his favour from Leo X. her brother interced. 
ing. But Andrew Stewart, prebendary of Craig, and brother of thy 
earl] of Athol, having got himſelf poſtulated biſhop by the capong 
ſeized the palace, and garriſoned it with his friends. It would 
lead too far from my purpoſe to particularize the ſufferings of tha 
elegant genius and good man: ſuffice it to ſay, that Gavin was impri. 
ſoned almoſt a year (by order of parliament, ſoon after the duke of Al. 
bany's arrival ;) and when ſet at liberty, and conſecrated by archbiſho 
Beaton, (who, owing his firſt preferments in the church to his brother 
George, maſter of Angus, moſt magnificently entertained him and all 
his attendants, and defrayed the whole expences of that ceremony) | 
he was obliged to lay ſiege to his palace, and purchaſe the quiet poſlel. Wl 
ſion of it by remitting all its revenues which Stewart had received, and 
a yearly taxation with the churches of Aleth and Cargill, This affair 
gave riſe to a letter of the king and parliament to the pope, in the 
month of July, which will afterwards be mentioned, | 
But to return from this digreſſion. The Scots were miſtaken in 
their opinion of Francis I. Though young and warlike, he was a 
politician ; and being determined to proſecute his pretenſions on Milan, 
which he could not do, if not at amity -with England, he complied 
with that article in the late treaty of London, which obliged the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the firſt of the two kings who ſhould deceaſe, to notify to if 
the ſurvivor his intention with regard to the treaty for life ; and or- 
dered his ambaſſador to renew the alliance with Henry, and the obli- 
gation for the payment of the million of crowns. This treaty was 
finiſhed April 5, and the Scots were again included upon the terms 
formerly mentioned. In conſequence of this, a French ambaſlader 
arrived in Scotland May 3, to know the reſolutions of that kingdom, 
with regard to their comprehenſion, The anſwer of the council, which 
is an elegant and animated piece, and which conſents to Scotland's being 
included in the alliance, is dated from Edinburgh May 1 5, and. wit 
neſſed by the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, again chancellor, the biſhop of 
Liſmore, the earls of Angus, Argyle, Arran, Errol, Morton, Eglin- 
ton, the lords Hume, Semple, Rols, Erſkine, and Leſter, the prior of 
St. Andrew's, the abbots of Holyrood-houſe, Paſly, Cambuſkennetb, 
the poſtulate of Dunfermling, Gavin archdeacon of St. Andrew's, 
clerk of the council and regiſter, fir Patrick of Cranſton, fir Andrew 
of Ceſsford, and fir Andrew of Farnihorſt, &c, &c. This Francis 
tranſmitted, June the 16th, from Amboiſe to England, | 4 


* 
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But if it was the intereſt of Francis to be at peace with England, it 
was no leſs his advantage to ſend Albany to Scotland ; to which king- 
dom the duke had again been ſolemnly invited. It is really ſurpriſing, Wt 
that in neither of the treaties the leaſt mention is made of detaining 
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his grace in France. Had Henry inſiſted upon it, and certainly he 
ſbould, the French king muſt have complied. We muſt therefore 
conclude, that either Henry was ignorant of the duke's being nomi- 
nated to the regency, or that he was ſo diſguſted with his fiſter's ſecond 
marriage as not to beſtir himſelf in her affairs. Or perhaps the French 
ambaſſadors ſecretly managed that tranſaction with Wolſey, who now 
governed the king and the kingdom; and indeed the many letters in the 
Fœdera, written by Francis to the archbiſhop, and which begin with Rym. Fa. 
Monſieur mon bon ami, ſhew that they were upon a very good footing. _ xiii. p. 
But whatever were the cauſes of this political inattention, Francis _ 
having obtained a peace with England, now ſupplied Albany with eight 
WT tout tranſports, and every other neceſſary. He failed from France 
in May, and landed at Dunbarton on the 18th of that month. Where iq. p. 513 
being met by the nobles of the country, whoſe differences he com- 
poſed, he proceeded by eaſy journies to the metropolis; and from 
Glaſgow on the 22d ſignified by letter to king Francis his approbation 
of the treaty. In that writ he ſtiles himſelf duke of Albany, earl of mid. p. 510. 
March, Mar, and Garioch, lord of Anandale, and of the ifle of 
Man, regent and protector of the kingdom of Scotland. 
Theſe titles are a proof that he had been reſtored to his blood and 
patrimony ſooner than Scots hiſtorians allow. And indeed it is not Buch. lib. xiv. 
probable that he would have quitted France without ſuch a ſecurity : a pray 
it alſo appears from his having previouſly ſent over the famous cheva- "F500 
lier de la Beauté to ſettle the form of his government, guards, &c. 
and the caſtle of Dunbar's being put into the cuſtody of a French 
garriſon, that Albany was not inattentive to his own affairs. In his 
way from Glaſgow to Edinburgh, from whence the joyful Scots poured 
out to welcome him, he was met by the queen; and in that city the 
three eſtates took oaths of allegiance to him, after he had ſworn fide- 
lity to his king and country. In that parliament an excellent ſtatute gack Acts, 
Vas enacted for repreſſing the diſorders of the times, and the duke fol. 112. 
bad an opportunity of ſhewing the eſtates, that he would not only 
wake good laws, but put them in execution: for the lord Drummond Tea, p. 5 
having given the lion king at arms a blow, Albany could ſcarcely be 
WT prevailed upon not to take away the life of the offender, and actually 
Wy confiſcated his eſtate. This, with the exemplary puniſhment of ſome 
notorious robbers, who had the infolence then to appear at court, Bach. lib. xiv 
bade criminals ſpeedily withdraw, ſet the minds of the good at eaſe, 
and huſhed (fays Buchanan) a ſtormy heaven into a ſudden ſerenity. 
= But if the Euglich monarch had formerly been more remiſs in 
W the affair of Albany than its importance required, the archbiſhop 
Wolſey found that it would be of advantage to himſelf that Henry 
W ſhould add to his other titles that of protector of Scotland, and tutor 
of the king, as by that means he might, with a better grace, ſolicit at 
Rome the diſpoſal of its higher church preferments. This, indeed, 
Iva fact not related by any of our hiſtorians ; but we have the beſt au- 
tority for its truth, viz. a letter of the king's and the above parlia- 
ment's to the pope and college of cardinals, dated from Edinburgh Rm. Fel. 
July the zoth, 1515. In that they inform them, that the duke of om. xiii. p. 
Albany, who had been long expected, was at laſt arrived in Scotland, P 5't [2 
and had had the protection of the kingdom, and tutelage of the king, | 
ferred upon him, not only by conſent of parliament, but of his l 
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illuſtrious mother *. They therefore humbly intreated his holineſs, &c. 
to pay the ſame reſpect to Aibany's letters, as if they had been'frbm 
James IV. or the preſent king. But, adds the letter, a report prevails 
(which however they could not credit, as none of Henry's an- 
ceſtors had pretended to it) that the king of England has aſſumed 
thoſe titles, and, by his ambaſſadors at Rome, ſolicited for his friends 
the eccleſiaſtical dignities of Scotland: yet as Scotland was an ancient 
and independent kingdom, and had always been governed by its ſoye- 
reigns, and the neareſt heir in the minority of its princes, and as ſuch 
a claim would never be ſubmitted to by the nation, but would be the 


P 

P 

d 

ſource of incredible miſchief, they expected that his holineſs would not b 
Wc: 

N 
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acknowledge the pretenſions of Henry, but beſtow the prelacies of the 
kingdom as the duke of Albany's letters ſhould requeſt, | 
The parliament being diflolved, Albany determined to make a pro. 


greſs through Scotland. As a ſtranger, lover of juſtice, ard protector, in 

this journey was expedient. Many of the nobles attended him, in al 

order to make him acquainted with the people and cuſtoms ; bat i 

ſoon appeared that none had his confidence in ſo remarkable a degree th 

as Hepburn, prior of St. Andrew s. This man was of a ſubtle mind, th 

malicious, crafty, rich, and eloquent: from him the duke receive} hi 
his chief information, (for the prior was not unacquainted with the lt 


ſtate of the kingdom) with regard to the ſtrength and riches of the AW''2 
country, the cuſtoms, laws, &c. He then acquainted him what fac- WiW'2 
tions at that time obtained in Scotland, and who were their heads. 
He ſubjoined a catalogue of the feuds, ancient and new, of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, and diſcloſed their cauſes. He told him, in their profecu- 
tion of revenge, to be innocent was a diſadvantage, as the Scots thought 
that by murdering ſuch, if of the name or alliance, they teſtified x 
greater antipathy to their foe. They, ſaid he, are a violent, fierce 
people, mutinouſly proud, and know not obedience, unleſs inforcel 
by the ſword : they never tamely ſubmitted to their own kings, and 
therefore you, who are a ſtranger, and but a governor, muſt not er- 
pect it. Is a malefactor a gentleman ? Have the laws of his country 
impartially doomed him to ſuffer? His factious friends inſtantly fly v 
arms, and either forcibly wreſt him from juſtice, or, if his ſentence i 
put in execution, for ever after harbour againſt his proſecutors and the 
legiſlative authority, the moſt implacable averſion, which they religi 
oully tranſmit to their poſterity. | 
How then will you have ſtrength to weather ſtorms, that have often 
overſet ſovereigns? ..... You may get aſſiſtance from France: thus ſup- 
ported, you will be able to keep under the factious chiefs, whom, 4 
opportunity offers, you muſt dextrouſly make away with. In the mean 
time, there are three perſons in the kingdom, whom ought, at al 
events, to fall a ſacrifice to your ſecurity : theſe are the earl of Angus 
the lord chamberlain Hume, and archbiſhop Forman. ö 
The firſt is in the prime of youth, of lofty aſpiring thoughts, the 
idol of the mob, great by his anceſtors, who had often rebelled againſt 
their ſovereign, but greater by his late alliance. 3 
Hume is a ſtubborn, ſtout, and unpoliſhed man; mighty in riches 
and power, and therefore violent; of a plotting vehement mind, 


2 Ry mei's Fœdere, tom. xiii, P. 514. This ſhews, however ſhe may have retracted afier- 
wards, that then the queen aſſented. Vide Herbert. | 
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hardened by time and the moſt hazardous enterprizes, and ſuſpected 
too of the murder of the late king. | 
The archbiſhop, though neither formidable by his birth nor fol- 
lowers, is yet to be dreaded on account of his great treaſure, his foreign 
titles, and home preferments.” Eil. 
Such were the informations, and ſuch the characters, which the 
prior gave the duke of Albany. But the governor did not yield im- 
plicit belief to every thing he told him: he had been informed of the 
difference between Hepburn and the archbiſhop, whom he knew to 
be more prodigal than narrow, and rather ſolicitous for univerſal con- 
cord than devoted to a party; him, therefore, he could not ſuſpect. 
Nor was he much moved at the character he gave him of the carl of 
Angus: he ſaw him peaceable and courteous, and though of an aſpir- 
Wing temper, yet was he more the votary of pleaſure than the ſon of Drummond, 
ambition. | * 
But what the prior ſaid of the warden of the marches, though 
there too private reſentment aggravated, ſunk deeper into the mind of 
the regent, and from that time a remarkable coldneſs appeared in all 
his behaviour to Hume. This change could not long be unperceived. 
lt was not. The firy nobleman, now curſing his folly for having ad- 
Wvanced Albany to the ſupreme direction of affairs, retired from court 
Wto his own caſtles: there meditating revenge, he reſolved to aſſociate 
with the queen, whoſe reſentment to the regent he was not unac- 
Wquainted with. To her he would often in private blame himſelf, 
for having brought from exile the ſon of a man who had baſely at- 
tempted to wreſt the crown from his elder brother, and for having 
ot him appointed tutor to the king, whom (as he was his next heir) 
Wt was his intereſt to remove. When, by ſuch like ſuggeſtions, he had 
Walarmed the mother, he propoſed, as the only prevention, that the Buchanan, 
Wqueen ſhould inſtantly fly with her ſon to England. oben 
Theſe things, however, could not be ſo ſecretly tranſacted, but that 
Albany had intelligence of them; and as it was of the laſt conſequnce 
to prevent their flight, he, with what forces were in readineſs, marched 
in the night-time to Stirling-caſtle, and ſurpriſed it, with the queen and Avguſt 30. 
her two ſons. A council being aſſembled, the royal infants were taken pony Goa 5 
from their mother, and three noblemen, whom the protector could truſt, dered. m_ 
with John Erſkine, governor of the caſtle, were appointed to preſide over 
| * education, a guard of Scots and French being appointed to attend 
them. | 


30 From this æra, hiſtorians date the commencement of the queen's Leſly, Drams 
in awerſion to the governor ; but I cannot affent. As her intereſt and that und Ye: 
of the duke's were diametrically oppoſite, it is more probable that it \ 


began at the time of his being declared regent, was blown up by the 
too ſevere impriſonment of her huſband's uncle, Gavin Douglas, and C 
now, by this ſeizure of her ſons and of her caſtle, was become vio- p 
lent beyond the power of extinction. | 
Amidſt this ſtorm of court, the dæmon who had raiſed it fled to Leſly, p. 360. 
his faſtneſſes, which the earls of Arran and Lenox are ordered to | 
reduce. This they atchieved with little difficulty, and Hume retired 
nto England, whence with a tumultuary band he harraſſed the Scots 
borders. The queen alſo, with her huſband, and his brother fir 
George Douglas, &c. fled to Berwick about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, from whence they were eſcorted to the nunnery at Coldſtream. 
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queen and her followers ; and that as he had never given her juſt req. 
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Here they waited, till they ſhould be informed by the king of Englan Wl 


what courſe to ſteer. Henry ſoon after commanded the warden, 
Dacres, to treat her with all imaginable reſpe& ; and aſſigned her th, 
caſtle of Harbottle for her reſidence, on terms (writes: biſhop Leſſy 
that no Scotſman ſhould attend her. A proviſo. not in the leaf 
probable. | ; 213 Wank 
The regent, not a little perplexed at theſe events, ſent ambaſſador 
ta the court of England, to vindicate his conduct with relation to the 


{on for flying, fo ſhe might come back when, ſhe pleaſed with ſafety, 
At the ſame time he dealt privately with thoſe who favoured: the Dou. 
glaſes, to perſuade them to return, upon promiſe of obtaining their if 


demands. They accordingly came back; but the queen, being r 


advanced in her pregnancy, remained at Harbottle, where ſhe was ſoon 
after delivered of her daughter Margaret; and, when able ta trays, 
proceeded to London, where ſhe was entertained by her brother and 
ſiſter Mary, queen dowager of France, with an affectionate magni 
ficence. 

But lord Hume not returning, he was commanded to appear, and 
anſwer to, the parliament for his conduct. With this, however, nt 
thinking proper to comply, he was denounced a rebel, and his moe. 
ables brought to the exchequer. Enraged at this outrage, as he 
deemed it, he renewed his incurſions upon the neighbouring; bounds 
plundered Dunbar, which belonged to the governor, and ſet o work 
the banditti of the borders. To repreſs this inſolence, the proteca 
in perſon, with a thouſand hardy ſoldiers, (moſtly French) haſtenel 
to the marches, where my lord Hume (from what motive is uncertain) 
ſurrendered himſelf. Being conducted to Edinburgh, he was, contrary 
to, his expectations, clapped up in the caſtle, and committed to the 
care of James earl of Arran, his brother-in-law, under pain of high 
treaſon if he ſuffered him to eſcape. But Hume had not long been 
immured, when, by flattering the ambition of Arran, and by repre- 
ſenting himſelf as yet able, if aſſiſted by him, to depoſe the. regent; 
whom he had brought in, and who was now beginning to be. hated, 
he corrupted; his keeper, and at laſt prevailed on him to fly with him 
to the borders, about the latter end of October, where they uſed every 
endeavour to increaſe their faction. 

The governor, now more than ever incenſed at Hume, had him and 
his brothers proſcribed, and their eſtates confiſcated by the parliament, 
which then ſat. Fiſteen days, indeed, were allowed the earl to return 
ta his allegiance; in which time if he did not, it was voted that he 
alſo;ſhould, be denounced a rebel. | 

And, the more to inforce his obedience, Albany marched with a 
ſufficient power of men and artillery againſt Hamilton-caſtle, which he 
was determined to raze; but juſt as he was going to diſpoſe of ever} 
thing for the attack, the old counteſs dowager of Arran, a lady no leſs 
venerable for her years than her virtues and birth, (being daughter of 
James II. ſiſter of James III. mother to the earl of Arran, and aunt 
to the governor) threw. herſelf at his feet, and not only ſaved the 
caſtle. ſrom deſtruction, which ſhe cauſed to be ſurrendered, but ob- 
tained from Albany her ſon's pardon. K „ e 

Arran being informed of theſe things, ſtole away from Hume, and 
with James Beaton, lord high chancellor and archbiſhop of late 
made 
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to Coldingham in Scotland, where they were met by monſieur Du- 
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made his ſubmiſſion, about the end of November, to the governor at Len, p. 362. 
Edinburgh. LEP 1 2 * 
But the governor was not yet permitted to fit undiſturbed at the 
helm of affairs; for Hume not only ravaged with impunity the bor- 
ders, but new contentions ſprung up among the nobility. The earl 
of Huntley, from the beginning of this reign, had the chief com- 
mand in the north: this the earls of Murray (James IVth's natural 
ſon) and Errol could not put up with; but as they were unable of 
themſelves to cope with Gordon, they had ſtrengthened their party by 
the admiſſion of other noblemen; and about this time attacked ſome 
of Huntley's people in the ſtreets of Edinburgh. It was lucky for all 
that the regent was upon the ſpot ; for by his authority the tumult 
was appeaſed. One Hay, the ringleader of it, was baniſhed to France; 
and the earls, after having been for ſome days confined, were by his big. 
mediation happily reconciled. 
Before the concluſion of the year the Lyon-herald, who had been 
fent by Albany with letters for the Englith king, was taken by lord 
Hume near Coldſtream, and impriſoned, till his mother, who was 
confined in the governor's caftle of Dumbar, was ſet at liberty. 
Such were the diſaſtrous tranſactions of the year r515; nor did the 
next year commence with better auſpices : for in January the King's 
brother, Alexander duke of Rothſay, died at Stirling, and was buried 14. 
in the abbey church of Cambuſkenneth. | 13 
This event made it neceſſary for the regent to call a parhament: by 
if he was declared ſucceſſor to the crown of Scotland, in caſe of the 
king's death. But as the term of peace between the two kingdoms 
was almoſt elapſed, the members ſent letters, in the name of theit 
ſovereign, requeſting from king Henry a ſix months fafe· conduct for 
the biſhops of e Dumblane, and Caithneſs, the commenda- 
tors of the abbeys of Ferne and Kelſo, James earl of Morton lord 
Dalkeith, Hugh earl of Eglington lord Montgomery, William earl 
of Caſſils lord Kennedy, fir David Lindfay, fir William Keith, fir 
William Scot, Ogilvy a prothonotary, and Patrick Coventry, dean of 
the collegiate church of Reſtalrig, with one hundred attendants: ; 
Their requeſt was complied with on the 6th of February, and Rym. Fe: 
the ambaſſadors were to be permitted (as the record words it) to tom. xiii. . 
come into his preſence. Though Henry was diſguſted with the late? bo 
behaviour of the Scots, yet as he was now meditating a war with 
France, at the inſtigation of cardinal Wolſey, whom king Francis had 
highly affronted, for having prevailed on the pope to reſtore the biſhop 
of Tournay, it was of importance to make ſure of Scotland. Accord- 
ingly, at the deſire of the Scotiſh ambaſſadors, he ſent commiſſaries 


playns, ambaſſador from France, fir William Scot, (who probably had 
not gone into England) and Gavin Dambar, archdeacon of St. An- Dr:mmona, 
drew's, and agreed that the truce ſhould'remain inviolate to Whitſun- P- 252: 
tide next, provided no injury was offered to Hume and the earl of Leſy, p. 363- 
Angus, &c. &c. * | N 

But Henry, who knew that the duke of Albany would certainly ſide 
with France, in caſe of his breaking with that kingdom, gave private 
encouragement to the mal- contents in Scotland to diſturb the govern- 
ment; and as none of that party could anſwer theſe purpoſes ſo well 
a5 the earl of Arran, who, by his late revolt, had made it appear that 


he 
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tages for his loyal behaviour) having confederated with the earls d 


lament, he had entruſted him to the oldeſt and beſt- affected noble- 
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he affected the regency, him he ſolicited, and prevailed on by che hs, 


motives again to appear in arms, and re-aſſert his birth-right. Bury 
the event of battle was uncertain, and Henry could not openly ait 
the carl, an aſylum was granted him in England. Accordingly Arran, Wi 
(notwithſtanding he had given two gentlemen of diſtinction, as hof. i 


Lenox and Glencairn, fortified Dunbarton-caſtle, and took by affaul 
the caſtle of Glaſgow, at that time the king's chief magazine for mi. 
litary ſtores. But the lord governor, who was both alert and a ſoldier, 
having levied a ſufficient force, marched to Glaſgow, where, by the 
mediation of the archbiſhop, a reconciliation was effectuated. * 
This ſpark of ſedition thus happily extinguiſhed, the lord governar iſ 

ſoon after ſent ambaſſadors to England, in order to renew the peace: Wi 
with theſe king Henry appointed the biſhop, the lord warden Dacre, i 
and Thomas Magnus, clerk, on the zoth of May, to confer. At 
this congreſs, where it was agreed that the truce ſhould be prolonged 
to the feaſt of St. Andrew's, it was inſiſted on by the Engliſh, that x 
the tutelage (or, as the record expreſſes it, the ſevere keeping and gude 
eſtate) of the Scotiſh king was the ground on which a laſting peace 
only could be eſtabliſhed ; ſo the duke of Albany, as next heir, wa 
the moſt improper guardian, and therefore ought not only to be if 
removed from that charge, but alſo from the regency, &c. But 
as the ambaſſadors had no powers, or rather could not aſſent to 
this previous article, they deſired the Engliſh king to ſignify by letter 
his mind on that head, which they promiſed to deliver. This Heng 
did on the firſt of June following; adding withal, that if they did no 
ſend Albany back into France, he would be obliged to provide for the 
ſafety of his nephew. 

Theſe letters being read to the parliament, which the lord governo 
having prorogued in May, had now aſſembled at Edinburgh for that 
purpoſe, after mature deliberation, the members, on the 4th of July, 
unanimouſly agreed, that they could not comply with king Henry's 
requeſt, becauſe the duke had been named by the three eſtates, in 
conformity to the imperial law, and the immemorial practice of ther 
anceſtors, to take upon him the tuition of their ſovereign, and protec- 
tion of the realm : that for this, beſides leaving his lady and eſtate, he 
had quitted very profitable employments in France, and had been at 
vaſt expences : that fince his arrival (which had been often ſolicited by 
ſolemn embaſſies) he had behaved to the general ſatisfaction ; and ws 
ſo far from deſigning any thing againſt the king, that, in bis firſt par- 


men, (as the queen could teſtify) who were to remain in ſuch places 
where neither the governor nor any of his ever reſorted, his ſervants 
being left to the choice of the queen: that they were perſuaded in 
their conſciences the governor was a man of ſuch ſtrict honour, that 
he would not attempt any thing againſt his royal charge, not for, the 
united crowns of France, England, and Scotland. For which reaſons 
they were determined not to permit the duke of Albany to reſign, Wer 
he even inclined to comply; but would readily go into any other mea- 
ſures that might be judged neceſſary for cementing the peace of the to 
realms, and the preſervation of their ſoyereign, whoſe welfare as they 
ſincerely tendered, ſo would they ſpend the laſt drop of their blood in 
its defence. 0 2 


9 Although 
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Although this animated refuſal, to which the chiefs” of Scotland 
put their & names and ſeals, convinced king Henry that the duke was 
not to be removed, he fi hoped that ſomething might be done for His 
Gſter and her Scotiſh friends: for which reaſon he again commiſſioned 
the lord Dacres and Thomas Magnus to treat with the Scots ambaſſa- Rym. Fad. 
dors, who had brought it. But this negociation, though it ended in "7% xili. P. 
nothing, yet was the baſis of the future truce; for the protector (as 2 
he never would have been able to have coped both with the arms of 
England and thoſe friends whom the Engliſh had in Scotland) was at 
that time deſirous of a peace with Henry; and therefore he ſent his 
lieutenant, Francis de la Fayete, to London, (whither he offered to 
repair in perſon, and pay his reſpects to Henry) with' the following 
articles, which the chancellor, cardinal Wolſey, ſigned in the name 1644. p. 574. 
of his maſter, on the 24th of July: © N Ifztet 
1. That the truce ſhall be prolonged from the feaſt of St. Andrew's 
laſt paſt, to the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt, 1517. This article 
Henry, on the laſt of December, prolonged, at the requeſt of the 11. p. 577. 
kings of Caſtile and Denmark, to the feaſt of St. Andrew's 1517, 
which made it a compleat year; during which ſpace the merchants of 
both nations were permitted freely to trade with one another, both by 
ſea and land ; and juſtice was to be impartially done for any prizes and 
ſeizures that might have been made. 
2. That the articles concluded at London on the 1ſt of June laſt, 
ſhall remain in their full vigour. 
3. That as by one of theſe articles all the queen of Scotland's 
W jewels, moveables, &c. were reſtored to her, ſhe ſhall reſtore, within 
three months, thoſe belonging to her ſon the king of Scotland, which 
ſhe may have in her poſſeſſion. n een 9115 | 
4. That the duke of Albany, or, in his abſence, his lieutenant, 
ſhall take care that the queen be regularly paid her dowry. 607 
5. That the queen's huſband, the earl of Angus, ſhall, with per- 
0 miſſion from thoſe who have the government of the Scotiſh king, be 
allowed to repair to England, or elſewhere, to ſee his wife; provided 
always, he commit nothing to the prejudice of his ſovereign. | 
= 6. That the queen ſhall be allowed to go and ſee her ſon, unmo- 
. leſted, and without paſſports; and may either reſide in England or 
Scotland, as ſhe pleaſes. | | 
7. That neither king ſhall protect the rebels of the other during the 
truce, and the wardens or their deputies ſhall redreſs any infractions, 


according to the ancient cuſtoms of the borders. 1 70 
b 3. That the king's perſon ſhall be diſpoſed of according to the will 
of his council, and the three eſtates of parliament, on condition (adds 
a in the name of his maſter) ſuch a diſpoſal may be for his 
afety. EE Re IT 

9. That all the friends, allies, &c. of the queen, on account of het 
marriage with the earl of Angus, ſhall be allowed to return to Scot- 
land, and live there, provided they behaved as became peaceful ſub- 
jects ; which if they did not, their puniſhment was to be-that of any 
imilar delinquent. SAT" OF e On e nei Att 
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* Rym, Fœd. tom. xiii. p. 55 t. It is a pity that moſt of the names are bbliterated, as/ by 
that means we cannot know: the quality or number of thoſe whorfigned this reſcript.. The earl of 
Lenox, the lord Hume, and lord Drummond, who was now reſtored in blood and to his eſtate, 
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10. But as it has been ſaid that the Scots had violated the terme 
(which however they denied) upon vhich they were comprehetided h M 
the treaty. with France, the inquiry into that affait to be delayed till tie 
Beit diet. . 11 2.7% 12,015 256 2.16 
© Henry ratified this treaty at Windſor the laſt day of December, te 
duke of Albany on the 8th-of January 1 516-17; and the ſtates of Secr. i 
land on the 2oth of January, the ſame year, not only approved of it, 
but owned their plenary ſatisfaction of Albany's conduct, both with 
reſpect to the government of the realm, and tutelage of the 'youny Wi 
monarch. | ee BS 
Nor, indeed, were the eſtates deceived in the good opinion they ey. Wl 
tertained of the duke of Albany, who, though now ſecured by th 
treaty with England, was ſo far from puniſhing any of the nobleme Wl 
who had lately diſturbed his adminiſtration,” that he obliged' ther Wi 


friends by the beſt benefices in the kingdom, (having obtained the 


power of diſpoſing of them from Andrew Forman, archbiſhop of 8. 
Andrew's) ſet at liberty Mr. Panter the fecretary, Gavin Douglas, Wi 
Angus's uncle, and others, who had been confined for their attach. 
ment to the houſe of Douglas; and by every means endeayoured t 
make up the private diſſentions of the great. Biſhop Leſly laments 
that, in the diſpoſal of the church preferments, family connexions were 
more regarded than merit; and warns the catholick nations not tz 
follow this example, as by that means hereſy ſprung up, and wel 
nigh overſhaded the nation. | (1109-1 

But if the governor was clement and bountiful to the great, h: Wi 
ſhewed no mercy to banditti; for about this time the baron of Strouan, 
a cruel and deſperate robber, was luckily caught in Athol, and fi 
fered the puniſhment his many flagitious enormities merited. ''Thi 
was a ſeaſonable example; and deterred others, at leaſt for a time, from 
the like practices. 115 


In this calm of affairs, the governor retired to Falkland, where, 


though he paſled the day in courtly recreations, the night was devoted i 


to buſineſs, and the intriguing prior of St. Andrew's. This malicious 
churchman made Albany believe, that all his endeavours to ſettle the if 
government would prove ineffectual, while ſo dangerous a ſubject s 

the lord chamberlain Hume was alive. How many times had he been 


pardoned? How often had he cauſeleſly returned to his former co 


ſpiracies? Should the governor, of his own accord, or from neceſſity, 
be moved to return to France, what would not the boldneſs of this 
man attempt in his abſence, when his authority and preſence could nd 
confine him within the ſober limits of duty? To theſe he added, that 
his oppreſſions were ſo flagrant and numerous, that, were he put d 
the trial of his peers, he could not avoid the blow of juſtice. ' 

The mind of the governor thus jaundiced with jealouſies, returned 
to Edinburgh; where, in the month of September, he appointed ? 
convention of the nobility, and ſecretly trafficked with the friends of 
the chamberlain that he ſhould not be abſent. His earneſtneſs made 
many of them ſuſpect that no good was intended their chief, and theſe 
intreated his lordſhip either not to go to the convention, ot, if he 
went, to leave behind him his brother William, (Who was like wi 
invited) as he could and would revenge whatever might de at. 
tempted againſt him. But the blandiſhments of the governor baffled 
their ſolicitations, and he went to court with his brother, 8 


3 
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Carr of Farniherſt. Albany, pleaſed to (ce; his policy. ſucceed, 
welcomed them with uncommon civility. But this farce didinot- laſt ; 
for in a ſhort time the three were impriſoned, and brought to their 
trial. The earl of Murray (natural ſon of king James IV.) accuſed 
lord Hume of the murder of his father, Who, by many witneſſes, 
was proved to have been ſeen alive after the battle of Flodden. But 
the accuſation, not being ſupported by ſufficient. teſtimony, his late pub - 
lick and private tranſactions were ripped up, and he repreſented as the 
author of faction, the father of robbers, and as one Who had behaved 
daſtardly in the action of Flodden. It was alſo urged, that he had 
permitted the Engliſh to repair the caſtle of Norham, to the great 
detriment of the nation, although he, as lord warden, ſhould, and 
with his friends could, have prevented it. To theſe Drummond adds, P. 25;. 
that the governor informed his judges of another crime, of ſo heinous 
a nature as not to be fit for the publick ears. From all which accu- 
mulated accuſation not being able to vindicate himſelf, he and his bro- 
ther, who was privy to all his councils, and active in all his iniquities, 
were condemned to be beheaded. The day following their ſen- over 25. 
tence was put in execution, and their heads affixed on the moſt 
eminent parts of the city of Edinburgh. Carr, whether protected by 
his innocence, moncy, or the ſecret connivance of the governor, is 
uncertain, eſcaped their fate. THT 

Thus fell the two Humes, the victims no leſs of the governor's 
jealouſies, and Hepburn's reſentment, than of their own miſconduct. 

But if the governor had now nothing to dread from the lord cham- 
berlain, the ſeverity he exerciſed againſt him and his brother terrified 
many of the other noblemen of' the kingdom, eſtranged their hearts, 
and excited ſome commotions on the borders. To repreſs theſe in 
time, before they attained, to a dangerous height, Albany marched L ay, p. 366. 
with what forces he could levy, and was ſucceſsful. He alſo, ſoon 
after, had the caſtle of Dumbarton ſurrendered; to him, by impriſon- tvid. p. 367. 
ing the carl of Lenox, the governor, whom he threatned with deftruc- 
tion, in caſe of a refuſal. | 


— 


And now his ears were open to every report, and his eyes (ſays 
Drummond) pried into each accident. A lord warden of the borders 
was abſolutely neceſſary; but who to truſt, was the difficulty. From 
his ſeverity to the Humes, and diſreſpect to the Douglaſes, moſt of the 
ſouth-land gentlemen diſliked him; and he knew that moſt of the 
other great noblemen were connected with theſe, or unfit for the taſk: 
beſides, he had reſolved ſoon to go to France. This determined him 
to truſt none of them, but to confer that important office on a French- | 
man. The chevalier de la Beaute, fir Anthony D'Arcy,” was the per- Ibid. 
lon he pitched upon: a man, by his valour and underſtanding, ſuffi- 
ciently qualified for that office. Beſides, as he had no family-connec- 
tons, it was to be preſumed that juſtice would be exerciſed with more 
impartiality, But theſe qualities made the new lord deputy the aver- 
hon of Scotland. The nobility could not bear to ſee a foteigner poſ- 
ſeſſed of the, firſt employment in the kingdom, and the borderers 
were incenſed that now they could not rob with impunity. As ſome 
flalvo for this preferment, the governor appointed the lord Fleming 
F dio adoas - (NG 

And now the lord governor, who had long wiſhed fot a little re- 
ation, in order to go to France, was by the ambaſſadors, who came bid. p. 367. 
| : to 
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to Scotland from king Francis in the ſpring of 1 517, in order to renew 
the ancient league between the two nations,” preſented with a"poliricst 
of abſence z' for the nobles being aſſembled to chuſe a perſon 
on whom they ſhould transfer the accompliſhment of ſo ſolemm an 
act, he dealt fo with the members, that the honour of going tothe 
French court was conferred on himſelf, on this condition, that he 
thould not remain above fix months out of the kingdom. Thus ih. 
dulged in his wiſhes, his firſt care was to preſerve the ſtate from am 
alterations in his abſence. For this purpoſe he commiſſioned the earls 
of Arran, Angus, Huntley, and Argyle, the archbiſhops of St. Ab. 
drew's and Glaſgow, with the lord deputy, in whom he chiefly con- 
fided, to govern the realm. And that no diſſentions (a common thing 
among men equal in authority) might ariſe, to each was aſſigned his 
diſtinct province. He next ordered the king to be removed from the 
caſtle of Stirling to that of Edinburgh, where he was intruſted to the 
keeping of the earl of Marſhal, the lords Ruthven and Borthwick, 
two of whom were conſtantly to aſſiſt the lord Erſkin, his unremore- 
able guardian. And laſtly, under various pretences, he cofnmitted to 
ſuch caſtles as were garrifoned with French foldiers, vi: Dunbar, 
Dumbarton, and Garvet, certain barons of the ſouth and weſt coun- 
tries, whom he ſuſpected. The adminiftration, &c. thus ſettled,” the 
governor, taking along with him the earl of Lenox, the eldeſt ſons of 
the earls of Glencairn, Huntley, and Arran, by way of hoſtages, 
though he pretended magnificence, to do them honour, and teach 
them French civility, with Gavin Douglas, | biſhop of Dunkeld, and 
Mr. ſecretary Panter, whom he only ſeemingly careſſed, ſet fail for 
his much deſired country about the middle of July. - Om fo 
The queen mother, being certainly informed of the governor's de- 
parture, left the Engliſh court, and came to Berwick with a pu 
retinue. There ſhe was received by her huſband the earl, who con- 

ducted her to Edinburgh. 482.9 10 
It had been ſtipulated in the treaty of 1515, that the queen ſhould 
be permitted to ſee the king her ſon wherever he reſided, and as often 
as ſhe pleaſed. With this article the governors of the prince did not 
think proper to comply ; for at Edinburgh all acceſs was debarred her; 
and till he was removed to the caſtle of Craigmillar, on ſuſpicion of 
the plague's being in that of Edinburgh, ſhe was not indulged to viſt 
him freely. But the governors, being apprehenſive that ſhe might put 
her former project in execution, and convey their young fovereign to 
his uncle, hurried him back to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and her vilts 
were henceforth forbidden. 01 $0,031 10 JOG IR 
Although the governor had taken very wiſe-precautions to eſtabliſh 
the peace of Scotland, his pains, ſoon after his departure, proved in- 
effectual. It has been already mentioned, that fir Anthony D'Arcy 
was appointed warden of the marches, and we likewiſe hinted at the 
general envy that that promotion occaſioned: but if he was difagrer: 
able on account of his office, he ſoon became intolerable from bit 
exerciſe of it; for being intrepidly active, and à lover of juſtice he 
kept malefactors in awe, (whom he puniſhed- whenever taken) 3 
protected the weak and innocent. Never were the bordets more tran- 
gots but never were they more diſcontented. The other' deputi ob- 
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envy to the warden, conferred. on ſir Anthony what powers the late 7 
diſtribution of juriſdiction gave them on the borders. But, whatever 
their motives were, the event proved fatal to the warden. The man- 
ner was thus: William Cockburn, uncle to the baron of Langton, a Buchanan, 
minor, had ejected him and his guardians from the caſtle of Langton, * 
and, aſſiſted by ſir David Hume of Wedderburn, whoſe ſiſter he had 
married, kept it by force. The deputy, being informed of this unna- 
tural violation of equity, came to Dunce, attended by a few lords of 
the ſouth, and ſome French domeſticks, in order to hold a court, and 
inquire * into the riot. But the Humes, who deemed nothing more 
noble than revenge, and who had long ago vowed to repay the loſs of 
WS their darling chief, at the inſtigation of fir David, laid an ambuſh for 
che warden. The plot ſucceeded according to their wiſh, and the 
dLeputy was attacked at ſuch. diſadvantage, that, ſome of his: ſervants 

being ſlain, he was obliged to truſt for ſafety to the ſwiftneſs of his 
horſe, which, either falling or ſinking in a marſh, left his maſter to 

the cruelty of his enemies; who inſtantly ſtruck off his head, Septem- 
ber 19, and ſet it on the battlements of the caſtle of Hume. Many 
W hiſtorians ſay, that the quarrel between Langton, and Cockburn was 
only a pretence; nor is it unlikely. 1044 N. 
The governors were no ſooner informed of the unfortunate fate of 
the lord warden, than they ſubſtituted the earl of Arran in his place, Leſly, p. 371. 
and wrote to Albany, intreating his return. This election offended the 

earl of Angus; but Arran, being armed with power, diſregarded. his 
diſpleaſure, and ammediately committed his brother, fir George Dou- 
glas, to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and Mark Carr to that of Garvet, on 


ſuſpicion of their being acceſſary to the murder of the warden. 
y But as the vice-regents neither cared. themſelves to ſentence the 11:4. 
- WE murderers, and yet could not paſs them by without puniſhment, 


they called a parliament in the month of October. In it many of the 
Humes and Cockburns, who had fled, were declared rebels, on account 
of their ſlaughter of D'Arcy, their violent ſeizure and poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle of Langton, and their having ſolicited the Engliſh to invade 
WT their country. | 1 1 
At this parliament alſo was ratified the prolongation of the truce 
from St. Andrew's day, 1517, to St. Andrew's day, 1519, which 
Albany had concluded with cardinal Wolſey, and which, together 
with the confirmation of the ancient league between France and 
Scotland, Gavin Douglas had lately brought over from Paris. In Rym. Fed. 
W their letter of approbation the members not only thanked the lord . i p. 


h protector for this inſtance of his regard to their welfare, but teſti- 
n- hed their ſatisfaction of every part of his conduct, both at home and Ibid. and p. 
& abroad. The original treaty is not among the Fœdera Angliz, nor do on, 8 
he any of the Scots hiſtorians mention it. But the parliament's letter of che name of 
wy the 7th of October is extant; and though many names are obliterated, tbe king, 
his thoſe of the two archbiſhops, the biſhop. of Dunkeld, the earls of 
he Angus, Arran, Argyle, Errol, Caflils, Glencoy, (Glencairn, I ſup- 
ind poſe) the lords Borthwick, Fleming, Erſkin, Maxwell Warden, Hays 
An- of Yeſter, Ceſſurgard, the maſter of Torphichen, the abbots of Mel- 

By Leſly ſays, that Hume's people ſeizing on the calle as for the king, ſir David pretended to 


angry, and beſiege the place ; upon which the warden haſtened from Dumb.r, where he re- 
ded, to its relief, and fell into the ambuſh laid for him, His head was ſtuck up in Dunce the 
19th of September, P. 370. 
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probation of the ſame date. EY. | Din 

The patliament being diſſolved, the earl of Arran, with a ſufficient 
force, and good train of artillery, beſieged the caſtles of Hume, Lang. 
town, and Wedderburn, which ſoon. were ſurrendered at-diſcretioh, 
Not long after this a reinforcement of French ſoldiers, for the caſtle of 
Dunbar, arrived; as did alſo, to the joy of the country, the earl of 
Lenox, and a herald from France, with an ampler account of the i 
ceremonies uſed at the renewal of the league, and vaſt promiſes of WR 
future friendſhip and protection. | 


The queen, who had remained all this time at Edinburgh, while 
het huſband was via his rights in the ſouth, was informed, 
probably by means of the Hamiltons, that Angus affected a free bei, 
and entertained ſome lady of diſtinction as his miſtreſs in Douglaſdale 
Her love and pride were equally alarmed, and, from that moment; ſhe Wi 
determined to omit nothing in her power, in order to obtain a divorce, 
Angus had formerly been betrothed to the earl of Bothwell's-daugh- 
ter, and upon that ſhe founded her claim of ſeparation. What w 
her ſucceſs, we ſhall afterwards ſee. _ Yo FF fer 

For ſome years paſt, pope Leo X. who was as,ambitious and greedy 
as any of his predeceſſors, had been attempting, in imitation 7 ſome 
of them, to have both theſe paſſions 12 to the full, by engaging 
all the European ſovereigns in a general confederacy againſt the Turks 
whoſe late victories, particularly in Egypt, which they had ſubdued 
about this time, he ſedulouſly repreſented as preparatory to the deftruc- 
tion of Chriſtianity. | e 

But though he was not ſucceſsful in inſpiring the princes of Eur 
with his fears, which they attributed to their juſt ſource, yet duiſt 
none of them openly teſtify their diſſent to ſo holy an intention; ther- 
fore many of them united in a confederacy. It was their intereſt to 
do ſo. The emperor Maximilian and Charles of Spain, under pre- 
tence of a croiſade, hoped to have one of their houſe elected king d 
the Romans. Francis was afraid of loſing the dutchy of Milan, and 
hoped to recover Tournay. And Henry, apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences of ſo general a confederacy, likewiſe became a party. Le, 
and the college of cardinals, having ſucceeded fo far, entertained 
mighty hopes of not only ſtopping the progreſs of the Ottoman arms, 
but of recovering the Holy Land from the poſſeſſion of infidels. But 
they were miſtaken : the ra of croiſades was paſt. In vain did thef 
preach up, in every country of Europe, ſalvation to thoſe who engaged 
and in vain did they ſcatter the moſt plenary indulgences. Their {t- 
mons made few madmen : printing had introduced learning, and tha 
was beginning to baniſh ſuperſtition ; and their pardons were ſo! fat 
from producing the immenſe ſums the council of Latran expected, that 
their validity came to be queſtioned, and, in time, even denied. Such 
were the cauſes that gave riſe to the reformation, which, in the ſequel, 
not only freed theſe nations, &c. from prieſtly tyranny, but roduced 
that excellent conſtitution which makes Britain the terror of tyrants, 
the 5 of the liberties of mankind, and the admiration of the 
World. ä i,  413Þ 

ln ſuch a ſituation of affairs, we are not then to ſuj poſe that an) a 
the European monarchs ever propoſed to go and attack Conſtantinople 
It was the pope's deſire that they ſhould; but they both knew 7 

an 
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and their own intereſt too well for ſuch a chimerical project. They 
therefore limited their confederacy to a 2 * union of defence; an 
while they every where breathed the moſt' ardent regard for the propa- 


gation of religion, were underhand tranſaQting their own” affairs, 10 
chis reſpect, none was more active than Frantis, king of France; he 


had long R—_—— — from Henty; but cardinal Wol- Ra pio, tom. 


ſey, who had the adminiſtration of t | ſt 

was a great obſtacle to its recovery. To ſurmount that, Francis, had 
= prevailed on the pope to reſtore the ejected biſhop, who now, b the 
management of that monarch, appeared willing to take the oaths of 
allegiance to the Englifh king. Wolſey, alarmed at this, lent a fa- 
SS vourable car to the French agents in London, who gave him to under- 
A find, that, in caſe he prevailed on Henry to reſtore Tournay to its 
ancient poſſeſſor, he might have more than an equivalent for its ad- 
miniſtration. The king alſo by letters confirming this to the cardinal, 

he undertook to perſuade his maſter the very reverſe of what he had 


for years been inculcating. It is not, indeed, wonderful that he ſuc- 


; ceeded ; but it is truly fo, that he ſhould have fo long been able to 

make Henry reliſh ſo expenſive and diftant an acquiſition, Francis 
was no ſooner informed of this change in the king of England's ſenti- 
ments, than he ſent over ambaſſadors, not only to tranſact that affair, 
but to engage in a cloſer alliance with England, by entering into the 
general confederacy againſt the Turks, and a marriage between the 
dauphin, an infant in his cradle, and the princeſs Mary; and to fix 
on a place where the two monarchs might have an interview. All 


* 


and hazarded their kingdom for France, were not comprehended in 
the confederacy, ſeverely complained of this ungenerous uſage in their 
diſpatches, both to Francis and the lord protector. To this they add, 
that Francis, the year following, made this apology : © That, in not 
including them in the treaty, he had ſtudied to give ſatisfaction to 
©* ſome of the Scotiſh nobility, whoſe minds he knew to be altogether 
© averſe to any peace or truce with the Engliſh nation, and ſolely bent 
* on revenging the deaths of their king, en and compatriots.“ 
But this evaſion continue they, not giving ſatis faction to the beſt ad- 
viſed of the cc uncil, the French king. interpoſed his endeavours with 
king Henry to have a ceſſation of arms, for as ſhort a time as he could 
deviſe. Whereupon Clarencieux-herald, and one La Fiot, coming, to 
Scotland, the one from Henry, the other from Francis, a truce was 
concluded between the two kingdoms for one year and a whole day. 

In ſach a circumſtantial detail, one would not ſuſpect a miſtake z 
and yet nothing is more certain than that the whole is a blunder : for 
the king and kingdom of Scotland are not only the firſt ally mentioned 


but there is a ſeparate article, of the ſame date with the treaty, ex- 


lame with the proviſo's annexed to the former treaty, with this dif- 
ference, that after the 2 5th of December next, (in which time the 
ambaſſadors of France undertook to inform the king of Scotland and 
his council of their being included in the confederacy) neither kings, 

n ry WT | their 


the biſhoprick of that conqueſt, vi. p. 125. 


theſe they finiſhed at London in the beginning of October, 1518. Rymer's Fad. 
Scottiſh hiſtorians ſay, that the queen and the nobility of Scotland, om. xiii. p. 
being informed by certain letters that they, who had loſt their king“ Kc. 
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in the treaty of October, on the part of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 1bid. p. 627. 


plaining more fully the terms of their comprehenſion. . Theſe are the Ibid p. 631. 
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Rym. Feed, their lieutenants, or wardens, ſhall, with ANY -Pombeg; of: Farevorr in- 
Ear, cum Vade the territories of the other. | 
quocunq; nu= The kingdom, though thus ſecured from. Foreign, invaſion, begin 
mero. more and more to feel the abſence of the. lord. governor. Factions in. 
creaſed : the nobility and gentry leave their rights to the deciſion of 
the ſword, while the miſerable commons faffered daily outrages, In 
Fife the earl of Rothes and the lord Lindſay, contending which ſhould 
| be ſheriff, invaded each other with tumultuary arms, and could mot be 
[ reſtrained by the deputies, till the one was committed to the Callin 
8 Dunbar, and the other to that of Dumbarton. þ 
| In Eaſt-Lothian the prior of Coldingham was murdered, with * 
of his domeſticks, by 17-62 of Wedderburn. 1 190 
Ml But theſe. commotions, though ſigns of a difordered community, al 
\Y were productive of no great inconvenience to the ſhyte.. The folow. Ml 
i was: 
* S being ſuſpected that the plague was, in Ediobnogh. the pn 
4 conveyed thence to the caſtle of Dalkeith; by the carl of Arran z bu 
\ that nobleman, though provoſt of the, city, returning ſoon after, in 
order to be preſent at the election of the magiſtracy, found the gate, 
ſhut againſt him by the citizens, who alledged that he came to invade 
their privileges, and prevent a free choice. This the Hamiltons in the 
city reſenting, the tumult continued all night; but grew more formid - 
a able in the morning, when a citizen and deacon of the crafts (as they 
1 are called) being ſlain by the favourers of Arran, transferred the affte- 
| tions of the townſmen from him to tho earl of Angus, whoſe. nw 
| ſided with them. 
„ It is not to be doubted but that Angus was at the bottom of this un. 
ig juſt proceeding. He had long repined at the exaltation of Arran, and 
5 had not forgotten the impriſonment of his brother. And now, indeed, 
'Þ their averſion grew ſo publick, that they no longer preſerved decency 
Wh: [| in their proceedings, but the friends of the one were deemed: the foes 
ti of the other. And in the beginning of the following year, 1519 
„ Leſly, p.374. they had another opportunity of ſhewing their antipathy by deci 
1 The occaſion was this: 

David Carr, baron of Farniherſt, pretended to or had a right d 
holding courts in the foreſt of Jedburgh, the lands of . apper- 
tained to the earl of Angus. This that nobleman could not ; brook; 
1 and both prepared to ſupport their pretenſions by the ſword. Sit James 
1 Hamilton aſſiſted Carr; while Angus, already powerful enough, n 
| 4: farther ſupported by the reſt of the name of Carr. 

1 The baron of Cesford, then warden of the marches, and a ſtreav 
li ous friend to the Douglaſes, being informed that Hamilton bad 
5 marched to Kelſo, haſtened to encounter him. The fight ws 
"F not long; for fir James being deſerted by the bocderers, in whom 
1 he placed his chief confidence, and ſome of his followers being killed, 
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1 was fain to betake himſelf to flight. The following day Carr ſub- 
i | mitted, and held a court in the town of Jedburgh, as bailiff to the 
. carl of Angus. | «4 2089 


408 This was only the beginning of greater combuſtions; fon the Hamil 
Wl tons, perceiving that the party of the earl of Angus daily gained 
1 ground, uſed all their endeavours to increaſe the number of their; fol- 
1 lowers. Nor were they unſucceſsful; for, beſides that moſt Ar — 
no ul 
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nobility of the weſt were brought to eſpouſe their cauſe, the chancel- 
lor, archbiſhop Beaton, was now of the faction. 

In this diſagreeable fituation of affairs, there were many, who, 
loving their country, ſincerely wiſhed to ſee the differences of Arran 


moned to meet at Edinburgh April 29, 1520. | 
The Hamiltons alledged, that they could not be ſafe in a city where 


however, was ſoon obviated ; for Archibald Douglas yielding his 
place to Robert Logan of Reſtalrig, the whole faction came to Edin- 
burgh. WET” | 

When there, inſtead of healing the wounds of their bleeding coun- 
try, they only conſulted how they might again get the power into their 
owa hands, and revenge themſelves on the earl of Angus. To this 
they were chiefly inſtigated by archbiſhop Beaton, in whoſe houſe they 
frequently aſſembled. Angus, informed of their machinations, ſent 
his uncle, the biſhop of Dunkeld, to the archbiſhop, to acquaint him, 


and Angus amicably adjuſted. By their means a parliament was ſum- 


a relation of the earl of Angus had the chief ſway. This difficulty, 


that as he was willing to ſubmit to the convention, ſo he, from his 5 


character, ought to concur with him in perſuading the reſt to make 291, ol 


no attempts againſt his nephew. Beaton, though he was as deep in the his crandation 


5 


ee biſhop 


ouglas's 


ES deſign as any of them, and had actually put on armour to affiſt in ol 2 a 


perſon, yet began to excuſe himſelf, laying the blame on the earl 
= of Arran, who, he ſaid, was offended at Angus for many reaſons; 

and when he had reckoned up the chief of them, he concluded, 
There is no remedy ; upon my conſcience, I cannot help it:“ and in 
the heat of his aſſeveration, beat on his breaſt with his hand, which 
made the plates of his coat of mail return a rattling ſound. Upon 


« conſcience clatters. We are prieſts, and to put on armour, or to 
e bear arms, is inconſiſtent with our character.“ So, leaving him, he 
went to fir Patrick Hamilton, deſiring him to interpoſe with his brother 
the carl, that Douglas might have permiſſion to leave the city unmo- 


aud probably had taken place, if his baſtard fon, fir James, had not 
.of Wa oppoſed it, and upbraided fir Patrick with cowardice ; which he taking 
e- to heart, inſtantly ruſhed out with the reſt of the party. By this 
ok; time Angus, though greatly inferior in number to his enemies, had 

poſted himſelf in the main ſtreet, with one hundred (Buchanan ſays 


eighty) of experienced valour, whom he exhorted to behave with 
their uſual gallantry. 


fury. Both partics, animated by the example of their leaders, did 
cheir duty: but it is probable that Arran would have prevailed, had 

not the earl of Angus's brother fir William Douglas, fir David Hume 
ot Wedderburn, George Hume, brother to the late lord, with a con- 
ſiderable body of friends, forced open the eaſt gate of the city, and 
flown to the aſſiſtance of Angus. This 'reinforcement turned the 
ſcale; for the Hamiltons ſoon after took to their heels, every one pro- 
viding for his ſafety the beſt way he could. The earl himſelf, and 
his lon fir James, eſcaped over the marſhes on the north fide of the 
Cty; and the chancellor, who had ran up and down all the time of 
the engagement, like a fire-brand of ſedition, took ſhelter · in the con- 


9 M vent 


chis Gavin Douglas ſaid to him,“ How, my lord! methinks your Did. 


leſted. This propoſal was very well received by the earl of Arran, 


He had not been long there, ere the Hamilton's attacked him with Buch. lib. xiv. 
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vent of the Dominicans; though Leſly writes that he eſcaped with the 
earl. | 
Beſides ſeventy ſlain on the fide of the Hamiltons, the maſter of 
Montgomery, and fir Patrick Hamilton, (the earl's brother) were 
killed. Hiſtorians do not mention how many of the Douglaſes fel]. 
This victory, which was fought on the laſt of April, did not 
make the earl of Angus inſolent. The archbiſhop was pardoned at 
the interceſſion of Gavin, his uncle; and proclamation made, that 


Drum. p. 243. eyery one of the adverſe faction might peaceably retire; and a body of 


eight hundred horſe took the benefit of that indulgence. 
Soon after, the heads of the lord Hume and his brother were taken 


Leſly, p 377- down, and buried with due ſolemnity in the church of the Black. 


Rym. Fad. 
tom. xiii. p. 


727. 


Ibid. p. 727. 


Ibid. p. 728 


Ibid, p. 729. 


friars. 

The truce with England, which Albany had concluded ſoon after 
he left Scotland, had ended on St. Andrew's day, 1519, and having been 
renewed for another year, was on the verge of expiring. To inti- 
mate this, my lord Dacres, in July, (according to agreement) had 
written to the chancellor, deſiring to know the names and titles of the 
ambaſſadors whom his maſter intended to ſend to England, for a fur- 
ther prolongation. To this letter, as no anſwer had been re 
turned by Beaton, the Engliſh warden expected that the Scots regency 
had intended to break with England. Had Arran got the better in the 
{kirmiſh at Edinburgh, it is probable that this had bcen the caſe : but 
Angus prevailing, the lords regents and council, in the name of their 
king, wrote to lord Dacres from Edinburgh the 26th day of Novem- 
ber, deſiring him to inform his maſter, that as king James could not 
then ſend ambaſſadors to England, for great cauſes and matters in hand 
within the realm, (as the record expreſſes) he would give him, the 
lord warden, ſufficient powers to meet with the Scots commitlioners, 
and continue the truce another twelve-month, or ſhorter, as ſhould 
pleaſe his deareſt uncle and brother : in which time they promiſed to 
diſpatch ambaſſadors to England, in order to treat of a longer and more 
perfect truce. 

To this the lord warden wrote an anſwer from Harbottle on the 22d 
of the ſame month, in which he informed his majeſty, that though 
the time was ſo nigh expiring, and the borderers deſired nothing more 
than to break looſe, yet as that would be detrimental to both kinę- 
doms, whoſe welfare he wiſhed, and he knew that king Henry was 
willing to cultivate a ſincere underſtanding with his nephew, he would 
venture to prolong the truce to the iſt of January; provided his ma- 
jeſty would ſend one of his council to Hippethgate, (on Tueſday or 
Wedneſday next) to be conducted to and fro by his warden, the laird 
of Cesford, and to bring with him the names and titles of the ambal- 
ſadors his majeſty intended to ſend, that he might get their ſafe-con- 
duct, for their departing after Chriſtmas. 

Before this came to hand, the regency had commanded the lord 
treaſurer, John Campbell, to go to my lord Dacres; who according? 

wrote to his lordſhip, November 24, fiom Kelſo, that, as the weather 
was tempeſtuous, he ſhould be glad to meet with his lordſhip at Rid- 
dingford on the 29th, when he would declare to him the council's 
mind, which he. hoped would be. acceptable to his lordſhip, and for 
the weal of both the realms. WY 
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But in the mean time Robert Stewart, lord Aubigny, and the ſeig- Rym. Feed. 
nenr De Planes, arrived in the quality of ambaſſadors at Dunbar; and 75 . 
as part of their buſineſs was to facilitate the truce between the two 
nations, they inſtantly informed my lord Dacres of their arrival, and 
begged his good offices, their maſters now being upon the beft terms, 
in the affair of the trace. To this my lord Dacres returned a -pohte 
anſwer in Engliſh, (for he tells them that he was no good Frenchman) 
and begged that they would fuſpend their belief of the complaints 
that would be made to them, againſt the Engliſh, till both ſides were 

heard, when he did not doubt to make it appear that his maſter's fub- Ibid p. 531. 
J. had been the greateſt ſufferers: concluding, that he could not 
acquaint his maſter with their arrival in Scotland, (as they requeſted) 
til he knew the buſineſs they came about. = 

But as the lord treaſurer was obliged to be at court, to receive the 
French ambaſſadors, and other urgent cauſes (as the record expreſſes) 1:34. p. 7 30. 
concurred to detain him, the lords of the regency wrote to my lord- 

W Dacres an apology for Campbell's not meeting him, and appointed Ibid. 

Thomas lord abbot of Kelſo, and Thomas Nudry, archdean of Mur- 

WS ry commendator of Culroſs and apoſtolick prothonotary, or any one 

of them, to go in his place, and prolong the abſtinence for one, two, 


. 


cordingly went; and at Harbottle, on the 28th of November, con- 
cluded a truce to the iſt of January; where it was alſo agreed, that 
as ſoon as the Scotiſh ambaſſadors ſhould appear on the borders with 
their ſafe- conduct, the truce ſhould be farther prolonged ; and, in the 
mean time, warden-courts were to be held as formerly. W775 

Soon after this abſtinence was concluded, my lord Dacres received 
the names and titles of the ambaſladors deſtined for his maſter's court; 
They were many in number, becauſe the lords of the regency. and 


council might not deſcend in ſpecial (as the original expreſſes) to name Ibid. p 730. 
them. 


This ſurpriſed the Engliſh warden, who, on the laſt day of No- 
vember, remonſtrated to the treaſurer, that his maſter had put in the 
4 conduct, to come up as ambaſſadors, very many names, whereby it 

was thought that, they intended to ſend but light perſonages, for 
making of requiſition (I uſe my lord Dacres's own words) to his ſo- 
vereign tor peace, waich would do more miſchief than good; that, in 
his opinion, two biſhops, two lords, two clerks, or temporal men, 
were ſuſficient; whereof one of each ſort, adds he, to go at the plea- 
jure of the Scotiſh ſovereign and the lords. | 
Tais letter produced two Engliſh anſwers, one from monſieur De-Ibid. p. 733. 

Planes, and the other from the treaſurer, both dated on the 6th of bid. 

December from Edinburgh. In both a farther prorogation was deſired. 
The French ambaſſador informed him, that as ſoon as the lords were 
illembled, which he daily expected, he would aequaint him at length 
Yith his mind: that, as yet, none of the Scotiſh wardens had com- 
biamed; but if they ſhould, he truſted they would, by the lords of 
the council, be ordered to meet with his lordſhip, when, if matters 
could not be amicably adjuſted, commiſſioners would be deputed for 
tat purpoſe, according to juſtice and the laws of the borders. The 
Ka anſwer is more explicit. He tells him, that he had ſet his 
. remonſtrance, touching the number of the ambaſladors; in 

krongeſt light before the lords of the council; who anſwered, 


their 


three, four months, or for a ſhorter ſpace. The abbot of Kelſo ac- Ibis. p. 729. 
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their naming ſo many aroſe from their not knowing at what point 
(the words of the original) the realm would ſtand, at the ſending of 
lenipotentraries. If all were appeaſed, they propoſed to ſend great 
hace lords, and the moſt principal of the kingdom. But if 
diviſions ſubſiſted, they were of opinion, that no ſuch perſonages could 
be objected to as they had nominated. He confirms what De Planes 
ſaid, with regard to the convention of the nobility : but lately, adds 
he, the chancellor has been ſo afraid of the peſtilence, that the meet. 
ing has been retarded. And thus concludes, “ My lord, I truſt 
c Scotland rather deſires a good way between them and your ſoye. il 
<« reign, in their own manner, than by any French way, notwith.. 
ce ſtanding the many French ambaſſadors, as he would afterwards in. 
% form him more at large.” | 
In order to explain the conduct of the Scotiſh regency in theſe 
tranſactions, it is neceſſary to take a ſhort review of the affairs of Eu- 
rope, which a little before this time had undergone a very materia 
alteration. 
In the beginning of the year 1519, the emperor Maximilian died, 
and the kings of France and of Spain (for the impotent efforts of Henry 
deſerve not to be mentioned) aſpired to the imperial ſucceſſion. 4 
both were poſſeſſed of very extenſive dominions, and hated each other, 
it would have been happy for the reſt of Europe, as well as for the 
Germanick body, had neither ſucceeded. But Charles having been 
elected that ſummer, gave an edge to the jealouſy of Francis. He 
foreſaw that this acceſſional dignity, conferred on his rival, would en- 
able him to revive his pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Burgundy, which Lewis XI. had ſeized at the death of the laſt duke, 
as a male fief of the crown of France, Beſides, the dutchy of Milan, 
which he then poſſeſſed, was a fief of the empire, in which he had 
not been inveſted (never having deſired it) by Maximilian, and for the 
recovery of which he might arm the Germanick body. Add to this, 
that the kingdom of Navarre had not been rcſtored to Henry D'Albret, 
(from whom the Bourbon family are deſcended) according to the treaty 
of Noyon. This determined Francis to provide againſt a ſtorm, which 
he ſaw was inevitable. While Charles, ſufficiently apprized of his 
own rights, and fluſhed with the addition of the imperial mantle and 
conqueſt of Mexico, endeavoured, by all the arts of a crafty tempo- 
rizing ſecret policy, to make them good. f 
But neither of theſe young, rich, powerful, and aſpiring monarchs 
could gain any material advantage over the other, without the aflift- 
ance of Henry. Although he had laviſhed the vaſt treaſure left him 
by his father, the purſe of the nation was at his ſervice, by the happ} 
management of his parliament. He was, indeed, the arbiter of Eu- 
rope; and whatever way he leaned, there the balance muſt have pre- 
ponderated: both parties, therefore, courted him; but it was his in- 
tereſt, becauſe that of the nation, to have ſided with neither. This 
Henry ſaw, and was determined to have done; but unluckily his 
counſels were not his own. He was under the total influence- of the 
ſelfiſh, money-loving, and ambitious cardinal Wolſey. That prelatt, 
now on the topmoſt ſpoke of fortune's wheel in England, eyed, W 
a 3 ardor, the triple crown. This Francis was firſt informed 
of, and promiſed him all the influence of his kingdom, in order to his 


obtaining it. But after Charles ſucceeded to the empire, Wolſey - 
tha 
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that his favour would be of moſt importance to him in the atfainment 
of the popedom. . n 
With this view he carried on a private correſpondence with the em- 

or, whom he, on every occaſion, repreſented to his maſter, in the 
moſt favourable colours, and projected an interview between them, 
which took place in May 1520. The emperor's deſign was to have 
prevented Henry from conferring in perſon with Francis, as had been 
ſtipulated at London: he could not indeed prevail on him to deſiſt, as 
every thing was already regulated for the interview, which was to be be- 
tween Ardres and Guiſnes; yet did the Engliſh king promiſe he would 
enter into no treaties with Francis that might hurt the intereſt of his 
imperial majeſty. Although this viſit of the emperor's could not 
but give umbrage to the ſuſpicious Francis, he diſſembled His diſſa- 
tisfaction at the interview, which laſted with uncommon magnificence 
the greateſt part of the month of June, nay, by a new agreement, pro- 
miſed to pay yearly to Henry (after the million of 'crowns was diſ- 
charged) the ſum of an hundred thouſand livres Tournois to the heirs Rym. Feed. 
of Mary, for ever to be continued, if the Dauphin, by his marriage . P. 
with that princeſs, ſhould ever become king of England. It was alſo! ” 
concluded, that the differences between the kings of England and Scot- 
land ſhould be left to the arbitration of the king of France's mother 
and cardinal Wolſey. 

But the viſit which Henry ſoon after paid to the emperor at Grave- 

lines, who returned the compliment at Calais, where he and his 
aunt the governeſs of the Low Countries, remained with him three 
days, with juſtice alarmed Francis. In order therefore to ſecure him- 
ſelf from their effects, he ſent over Ambaſſadors to Scotland, on pre- 
tence of obtaining the parliament's conſent to the reference concluded 
on at Ardres, but with orders to prevail on the States, whom they 
were to aſſure of the ſpeedy return of the governor, only to conclude 
temporary truces, and wait the event. They ſucceeded in their ne- 
gotiation, as has been already ſhewn ; but whether the nobility aſ- 
lembled, and what their determinations were, Scotiſh hiſtorians, who 
are ſilent as to the whole of this tranſaction, do not mention. It is 
however probable that French influence -prevailed; yet as Francis 
would have been pleaſed not to have had any quarrel with Henry, and 
his affairs would not then admit of an open rupture with Charles, the 
- Wl +: batladors permitted the regency to prorogue the truce with Eng- 

hd to the tenth day of April, 1521, for three months longer, in caſe ibid. p. 736. 
ambaſladors were ſent to Henry. This was ſigned at Ridame on the 
oh of January, on the part of England by my lord Dacres, who 
W granted them a ſafe conduct for the ambaſſadors, who were to go 
before the gth of April; and by Thomas, abbot of Kelſo, Andrew | 
xer of Ceſsfurd, and Adam Otterburn of Aldhames on that of Scot- i 
Ind; but as no ambaſſadors went, which the Scots excuſed, becauſe 
many of the lords of the regency not only lived at a great diſtance from 
Edinburgh, hut could not aſfſemble on account of ill health, and 
elpecially becauſe of the death of the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who 
Was one of their chief, thoſe who had negotiated the receſs (as it is 
called in the indenture of Ridame) were again commiſſioned at Edin- 
burgh the 1ſt of April, to deſire an abſtinence of war, from the roth Rym. Fad. if 
of that month to the 22d of June, in which time one knight; one mk. . i 
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Herbert, bit. befae che laſt truce, that monarch. had ſent his general Leſparre, of th 


p. 42. Muf- houſe of Foiſe, into Navarre, where a war broke out, which laſted 
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dleck, and one officer of arms were to be diſpatched to king Henry 
with letters of requiſition to prolong it to the feaſt.of St. Andrew. 
We are wholly indebted to the Fœdera for the knowledge of theſe 
as well as of the following pacification, the preamble to which men- 
tions, that the king of France underſtanding that the league, between 
the two nations would ſhortly expire, earneſtly requeſted King Nen 
both by his letters and ambaſſadors, to prorogue the truce fort dhe 
love he bore him, until ſuch time as the parliament could perfect what 
they were deſired to do, according to the agreement entered into hy 
the kings of England and France at Ardres : and as it was well knoyy 
unto all men how much he (for it is in the name of king James) and 
his deareſt uncle, affected an univerſal peace with every Chriſtian po- 
tentate; taking alſo into their conſideration their near relationſhip and 
his tender age: they, at the ſollicitous requilition of the moſt chti. 
tian king, whoſe honourable deſires, as well in this as in every other 
thing, they, from the ſingular affe ction which they bore him, were wil. 


ing to comply with, agreed to the following terms: 


1. That there ſhall be, not only a ceſſation of hoſtilities, but an 
amicable intercourſe of ſubjects, properly ſupplied with paſſports, and 
of merchandiſe, as well by ſea as by land, from the 2oth of May to the 
feaſt of the Purification of the bleſſed Virgin; all infractions to be te- 
medied by the kings, the wardens and commiſſaries, in the way for- 
merly agreed on by Henry VII. and James IV. f 

2. That queen Margaret our deareſt mother ſhall be treated as be. 
fits the dignity of ſo great a queen; her dowry ſhall, for the time com- 
ing, be fully paid her, without lett or hindrance, ſhe being permit 
ted to appoint ſuch Scotſmen to receive it as ſhe pleaſes ; and abo 
all, ſhe ſhall have full liberty to viſit us, as often, and in what man- 
ner ſhe ſhall judge moſt conducive to our mutual fatisfation. 

3. No rebels, malefactors, or traitors to be harboured in the dom 
nions of either; and in caſe any ſuch are there already, they-ſhal, 
upon demand, be delivered up to their natural ſovereign, : 

4. That the keeping our perſon ſhall be left to the determination 
of the lords of our council, and the ſtates of our kingdom, who hal 
provide proper perſons for that purpoie, to be under their cogui 
zance. 

5. That before this truce ſhall expire, we, with advice and conſent 
of parliament, ſhall ſend an honourable embaſly to our uncle the king 
of England, fine ulteriore reſpectuatione, ſeu dilatione. 2 

All which articles we ratify; provided always that our deareſt kinſ 
man and tutor the duke of Albany be comprehended on our pat in 
them, and enjoy their benefit, becauſe he has been included in try 
prior to theſe. Signed with the great ſeal, at Stirling, May 20. 152+ 

It may appear. ſurpriſing that the king of France was ſo ſollicitous ſa 
this new truce between the Britiſh nations; but if we confider that be 
had determined to recover Navarre, which had not been re- delivered 
according to treaty, and was willing to give Henry a proof of his te 
gard, by influencing his devoted allies the Scots to a peace, we-ſball-M 
longer wonder at his conduct. Accordingly. we find, that two months 
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partizans of each monarch loudly blamed the other as the aggreflor, 
and both applied to king Henry for aſſiſtance. Such was the glori- 
ons fituation of that monarch ; but he made the very worſt uſe of it: 
were he to have embarked in the quarrel, France was' the weakeſt, 
but Wolſey had reſolved to affiſt the emperor, already too powerful; 
yet as appearances were to be preſerved, ſeeing Henry was bound to ſend 
auxiliaries to both, he propoſed to ſend his favourite the cardinal to 
Calais, to mediate their differences. Though Francis would rather 
have have had troops, he was obliged to acquieſce; and Charles, who 
was ſure of Wolſey, gladly accepted the mediation. A very ſhort time 
convinced the French king, that the partial Wolſey came not there to ac- 
commodate, but embroil; not to reſolve, but to ſtart difficulties. 
This determined him to look to his old allies the Scots. They alone were 
able to retrieve his affairs in this plunge of fortune. With this view 
he gave the duke of Albany, which moſt of the Scottiſh nobility alſo 
earneſtly requeſted, leave to return to Scotland, after having retained him 
near four years, at the ſollicitation of king Henry. In the mean time, 
the cardinal had gone to Bruges, where, November 24. he entered 
into a confederacy againſt France, (which was to be attacked with 

80000 foot, and twenty thouſand cavalry,) with his holineſs and the 
emperor, who was to efpouſe the princeſs Mary, already affianced to 
the Dauphin. One of the articles of this ſecret treaty was, that if 
the king of England ſhould have a mind to ſubdue Scotland, or re- 
dace Ireland to a perfect obedience, or if the emperor ſhould reſolve 
to recover Gueldre or Friſeland, or if the Scots or Duke of Gueldre 
made war on either, then were the two potentates to aſſiſt one an- 
other. py = 
an- WR When ſuch were the projects of Henry, it was more than time that 
che Duke of Albany ſhould be in Scotland. The grandees of that 
kingdom were but too much diſpoſed to quarrel with one another; 
many of them had juriſdictions over large tracts of country, their houſes 
were fortreſſes, and all could lead their tenants armed into the field. 

In ſuch a diſpoſition of affairs, and when the governor was abſent, 
it was not difficult for Henry to embroil Scotland. He did; and the 
Anguſian party (who were rather ſuperior in the ſouth of Scotland) 
were in his intereſt, but Arran and the other governors, without 

whom no national affair could be tranſacted ; ſided with Albany. 

Beſides, they had the keeping of the king; nor am I certain but that the 
queen herſelt affected their cauſe : theſe therefore, Henry ſhould either 
have gained, or at leaſt have rendered the laſes an over- match 
bor the other. But he had been leſs intent on Scotland, for many 
W years, than its importance required. At peace with the world, what 

could not the arbiter of Europe, and a beloved king of England too, 
have done? | HT! | 
The duke of Albany arrived in the weſt of Scotland on the 19th 
of November, after an abſence of near five years, to the irreparable Leſly. p. 378. 
damage of the realm; and ſoon after entered Edinburgh, accompa- 
nied by the queen, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow james Beaton, the. 
earl of Huntly, and many others of the nobility. y. 

The Anguſians ſoon felt the effects of his return. The mapiſtrates 1 
of Edinburgh were depoſed, and a parliament ordered to alſemble Drummond, ik 
at Edinburgh on the 26th of January, at which, by the voice of the p. 25: 5 9 
publick crier, the earl of Angus, his brother the prior of Coldingham, © i 
Wedder- 


Mackenzie, 
vol. ii. p. 306. 
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Wedderburn, Dalhouſy, Somerville, Cambuſkenneth, Cockburn;/ an, 


Langton, were by name, and all their friends in general, cited to ap. 
pear, in order to anſwer the eſtates for crimes committed by them i 
the governor's abſence. PG 
To ſcreen himſelf from Albany's reſentment, or rather to inform 
King Henry of theſe matters, (for he was not ſummoned) and tofaye 
if poſſible, his family, Gavin Douglas biſhop of Dunkeld private 
withdrew to England; but the archbiſhop of Glaſgow,-who af. 
pired to the archbiſhoprick of St. Andrew's, vacant by. the death 
of Andrew Forman, which he afterwards obtained, and who dreaded 


the promotion of Gavin to that dignity, had, in conſequence of bi 


Anderſ. MSS. 
hiſtory. 


flight, the revenues of Dunkeld ſequeſtred, and the biſhop declared; 
publick enemy. This ſevere treatment of ſo good, ſo learned, and ſ 
ingenious a prelate, was made up by the reception he met with fron 
every one of piety and taſte at London, where however he died in 
April, 1522, leaving behind him an eternal monument of his genius 
a tranſlation of the Aneid in Scotiſh verſe, line for line, which be 
finiſhed in eighteen months. But to return: the earl of Angus, us. 
willing to come to a trial, requeſted the queen (although ſhe had been 
long ſuing for a divorce at the court of Rome) to intercede with th 
governor. This Margaret did, and the earl and his brother fir Georg: 
were baniſhed to France for a year, while his friends the Humes aui 
Cockburns, &c. fled to England, and were proclaimed traitors. 
Theſe tranſactions ſoon informed Henry that Albany was returnet 
as much his enemy as ever; and as the king of France ſtill hoped, 


that if cardinal Wolſey was not raiſed by Charles to the. popedom, 


vacant by the death of Leo, that England might yet be brought u 


eſpouſe his quarrel againſt the emperor, the governor had requeſted 


Rym. Fced. 


tom. xiii. p. 


the Engliſh king for a prolongation of the truce. But Henry, non 
more than ever, elated by the title of defender of the faith, lately con- 


| ferred on him by the ſacred college for his book againſt Luther, and 
incenſed at the behaviour of Albany to his Scotiſh aſſociates, ſent let 


ters patent under his privy ſeal, dated at Greenwich the 14th of J- 
nuary, to the parliament of Scotland. In theſe he informed the mem: 
bers, that tho' he had hitherto choſe to live in peace with Scotland, 
on acccount of the tender age of, and near relation he bore to, thi 
king; yet being informed .that the duke of Albany was returned 
furniſhed in ſuch a manner as threatened a rupture, and had commit 


ted the keeping and governing of the king to a ſtranger of ſmall fe 


putation, and was procuring a divorce of the queen his ſiſter from 
her huſband, with an intention to marry her: by which their {ove- 
reigh was in imminent danger, and his ſiſter in the way of perditon; 
which however to avoid, he had long fince prevailed on the king d 
France, who now by his ambaſſadors denied that he knew of his com- 
ing, to detain him; for theſe reaſons, being ſenſible that if Albany was elta- 
bliſhed in the government, he would abuſe their confidence, and aſpire 
the crown, he had refuſed to prolong the truce while he ſhould rem 
in the realm; but he being excluded, he was willing to comply with# 
their pacifick demands; concluding, by threatening them, if they an 
way aſſiſted the. faid duke, or permitted him longer to remain 1 
Scotland, with the whole weight of his own power and that of by 
confederates. | Fe pk 
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To this bullying letter they returned an anſwer on the 11th of Fe- 
bruary, 1522, in which they humbly thanked his majeſty for the 
ace which he had been pleaſed to permit them to enjoy, which they 
firmly believed he would ſtill vouchſafe them when he was as fully in- 
formed of the truth as he had been of the contrary ; and to which that 
ſo virtuous a prince ſhould give any credence, they could not but mar- 
vel, ſince the whole was ſo deſtitute of probability: for, in the firſt 
place, to what his majeſty had been told, that the right illuſtrious 
prince, duke of Albany, lawful tutor to their ſovereign lord, choſen, 
and oft-· times called by them to the management of affairs, was come 
in a hoſtile manner, and had entruſted their king to a ſtranger of 
little character; they anſwered, That the duke had always been, and 
was ſtill well inclined to cultivate a perfect underſtanding with Eng- 
land, and was fo far from intermeddling in any manner with the cuſto- 
dy of the king's perſon, or even in the appointing any of the offi- 
cers of his houſhold, that he had always left both to their conduct; 
and that they, with the advice of the queen- mother (even from the 
firſt arrival of the governor) had ever choſen the moſt aged, famous, 
and honourable lords of the realm, who ſtill continued their attend- 
: WS ance on his nephew; for which reaſons they could not but be ſur- 
priſed that his majeſty ſhould think ſo ſlightly of their honour and 
conſcience, as to ſuſpect that they could be induced to overlook the 
ſurety of their natural prince for any earthly conſideration : nor could 
they ſee any reaſon why his majeſty ſhould entertain ſo diſparaging 
an opinion of the Duke of Albany, who had been educated in honour, 
and familiar with popes and great princes, as to imagine that he would 
forfeit his title to the eſteem of mankind, by attempting any thing 
againſt their ſovereign's perſon, or by inducing any princeſs to leave 
her lawful huſband for his ſake, or that he would deſert his own lady, 
who was no leſs dear to him for her virtues, than profitable by her large 
poſſeſſions. And in good faith (adds the record) we firmly believe 
that neither the queen's grace or he ever entertained any ſuch no- 
nons. 
As to Henry's having prevailed on the king of France to detain Al- 
bany, &c. they replied, that they were ignorant of his ſecret tranſac- 
ons with Francis; but if his majeſty had reflected on the behaviour of 
the duke in the whole of his adminiſtration, how ſincere he had ſhewn 


preſſing the damnable enterpriſe of thoſe traitors, who had conſpired 
to ſeize his nephew, and carry him out of the realm, of which they 
were convicted in parliament; they doubted not but it would ap- 
pear to all chriſtian princes, that his majeſty, (inſtead of procuring his 
detention in France, of permitting his wardens to protect traitors and 
broken men of the realm, who were encouraged to contemn the ſo- 
veretgn's authority, by riding with numerous gangs of thieves and ma- 
lefactors, and ſpoiling the true lieges) ſhould have uſed all his endea- 
vours to have quickened the governor's return, had he had affection for 
his nephew or them. To this they added, They were very ſorry to 
find, that whatever good offices either the governor. or they did. to the 
king was taken in evil part; but that firm belief was yielded to every 
ſimiſtrous report of every Scots fugitive to their diſadvantage. While 
ſuch was his conduct, no firm peace could ever obtain; but as they 
Vere ſincere in applying for a peace, they entreated his majeſty no 
90 ä longer 


himſelf in his intentions of peace, how diligent he had been in ſup- 
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longer to protect the biſhop of Dunkeld, and the other rebels of 
their ſovereign, but to be content to prolong the truce till they 
ſend a proper embaſſy for eſtabliſhing a laſting peace. And, laſtly, to 
his deſire of removing the governor, and menaces, in caſe of non-com. 
pliance ; they informed him, that, rather than conſent to do ſo mate. 
rial a wrong to their king and country, ſo manifeſt a. diſhonour tg 
themſelves, and ſo apparent an injury to their lord governor, by ex. 
pelling him the realm, by which they would again be plunged into 
daily domeſtick diviſions, they will, under his auſpices, take thei 
chance of peace and war, as God ſhall pleaſe to ſend them. That 
from this their ultimate reſolution, neither his majeſty nor any 
other chriſtian potentate ſhould make them ſwerve; and in caſe hi 
majeſty ſhould attack them, they muſt truſt in God, and do as thei 
anceſtors had often done before them. Signed at Edinburgh by his 
Rym. Fe). majeſty's humble orators and ſervants, with all faithful ſervice, the 
74 . chancellor and three eſtates of the realm of Scotland. 
D-ummoend, Hiſtorians write, that Henry diſpatched Clarenceaux herald to the 
el, Herd: duke of Albany, commanding him forthwith to leave the country 
and to denounce hoſtilities in caſe of refuſal : but as the duke was 6 
well ſupported by the parliament and France, it was not to be inn. 
gined that he would comply. 
That king alſo wrote to his ſiſter. Lord Herbert ſaw her origind 
> «© Anſwer, in which (ſays that noble and accurate hiſtorian) ſhe ſharyl 
expoſtulates with Henry, for believing ſo readily the light reports df 
her and the duke, whoſe return ſhe defended ; concluding, that if 
he had not been an unkind brother, ſhe ſhould not have needed to 
provide for herſelf by the duke of Albany's aſſiſtance. 

Although this ſpirited conduct of the Scotiſh parliament might hare 
convinced Henry that his intereſt in Scotland was inconſiderable, and 
that they contemned his menaces, he ſent my Lord Dacres into tht 
country, to proclaim that the Scots ſhould come into his maſters 
wia. terms by the 1ſt of March, or ſtand to their peril. | 

But this threat proving equally ineffectual, he ſeized the effect d 
the Scots who reſided in England, baniſhed them his dominions ; and 
in order to diſtinguiſh them from his ſubjects, marked them with? 

p. 381. croſs, (ſays Leſly) that they might not lurk behind, 
To retaliate theſe injuries, the governor, preſſed by a new Frend 
Drummond, embaſſy, called a parliament at Edinburgh the 22d of July, in which 
„ being ordered to be levied, it was ordained, that if any wer 
— by {or, ain by their antient enemies of England or Scotiſh traitors, in pu- 
62. ſuit or defence in the war, moved (as the record expreſſes it) or b 
be moved between the two realms, their heirs, of whatever age the 
were, ſhould have free their wards, relief and marriage of the king? 
grace and the lord governor, to be applied for the benefit of their ww 
and children, 'The lords ſpiritual and temporal alſo extended this ad 
to the heirs and wives of all who ſhould fall in battle, and who 
held lands of them: and it was alſo ſtatuted, that if any tenant, W 
landed gentleman or yeoman, having farms, (takkis or ſtedingis) of 20 
lord or eſquire ſpiritual or temporal, ſhould happen to be ſlain by te 
Engliſh, in the king's ſervice, their wives and children ſhould ene 
them for five years, they paying the accuſtomed ſervice and rent; ® 
empirick French balm (ſays Drummond too fatyrically) to cut 
the wounds of the Scotiſh commonweal. But before the governor and 
| parliam® 
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parliament took this bold ſtep, the emperor (who having placed the 

triple crown on the head of his own preceptor Adrian, wanted, by 

careſſes and penſions, to reconcile himſelf with the diſappointed Wol- 

ſey) had arrived in England, where on the 19th of June, Charles and May 22. Vid. 
enry took the ſacrament, to obſerve the treaty of Bruges, the articles Herbert p.47- 

of which were now made publick. In the preamble it is ſaid, that 

the emperor and French king having left the determination of their dif- 

ferences to the Engliſh monarch, it was determined by cardinal Wol- 

ſey, (whom he had appointed for that purpoſe) after long and impar- 

tial deliberation, that the king of France, both by the invaſion of Na- 

varre, and the means of Robert de la Mark, (which Francis always re- 

fuſed, prevailing on him at laſt to deſiſt from his enterprize) was the 

aggreſſor, againſt whom Henry, by the treaty of London, was ob- | 

liged to take up arms; that the king of England had alſo perſonal u, ges 

motives for declaring war againſt Francis, as he had broke his word 1n that the king 

ſending back the duke of Albany to Scotland, and diſcontinued to pay of France had 


© Þ. a oo © 


" the money he owed him: for which reaſons, the emperor and the 1 
Y, king of England deeming themſelves diſengaged from all former agree- HT at 
ments with Francis, had determined on the following treaty. OS oaks 
a+ This ſhews us what frivolous, nay, unjuſt allegations, will ſerve as goods, as 
© 2 pretext, when monarchs are reſolved to afflict the nations with war, — 

ul that moſt dreadful of human calamities. | PTY 
Although the war with France was the enterpriſe Henry moſt at- 
of a fected, yet did he not fail to provide for an invaſion of Scotland: 
ti for that purpoſe, George earl of Shrewſbury was appointed on July 
vo WW 30. licutenant-general of the fleet and army deſtined againſt the Scots, 

= with a power to knight all ſuch as ſhould ſignalize themſelves in the g., n. pea. 
ave expedition; and on the 14th of Auguſt, all the inhabitants of the coun- tom. xiii. 
nd Wa tics of Shrewſbury, Nottingham, Stafford, Derby, York, Northum- P. 732. 
that berland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, from ſix- 


teen to ſixty, of whatever condition, were ordered by royal procla- 
mation to be ready at an hour's warning, to attend the lieutenant- 
general againſt his antient enemies the Scots, who, at the inſtigation 
of his notorious and cruel enemy the French king, he was certainly 
informed, intended to invade, in the beginning of September, or ſoon- 
er, his realm of England, and not only to burn and conſume what- 
ever they could conquer, but to ſpoil and murder his ſubjects of the 
north, and on the marches. 


were With what number the lieutenant-general invaded Scotland no hiſ- 
2 torians mention; but Drummond informs us, that a ſquadron of ſeven _ 
or to ſtout ſhips came into the Forth, and ſpoiled the neighbouring coaſt; 


nor was the earl leſs ſucceſsful by land; for being joined by my lord 
Dacres, he made inroads into Scotland, burnt one half of the town of 
Kelſo, and plundered the other: but, adds Lefly, the inhabitants of 
the Merſe and Teviotdale, flying to arms, ſoon obliged the Engliſh 
to return ingloriouſly home. 
Now the governor took the field, with a numerous army of Scots 

and French, well appointed with cannon, &c. and marched to the 

banks of the Eſk, in the neighbourhood of Carliſle, where delighted 

with the ſituation, he pitched his camp, which he fortified. 'The in- 

habitants of this city being terrified at his approach, attempted to F 
purchaſe an exemption from hoſtilities. Albany rejected their proffers, X — — 
and commanded his troops to enter England; but this the chiefs, 

9 whether 


Leſly, p. 381. 
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whether bribed by Henry, influenced by the queen, or that they deem 

Leſly, p. 383. ed it enough to ſtand on the defenſive, and not ſacrifice themſelves 
attacking ſo powerful a neighbour as the king of England, refuſed to 
do. The governor thus unexpeCtedly checked, attempted, but in vain, 
by every argument to advance; but all he could obtain was to prevai 
on them to remain yet for ſome time where they were. 

The queen dowager now judged it a proper time for her to interpoſe, 
and accordingly requeſted the duke by letter to conſent to a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, for which ſhe would prevail on the lord warden, Dacres, tg 
come to his tent and ſign. To this he conſented; and a ſuſpenſion 
for a few days, the queen coming to the army, was agreed on the 

Herbert, p.51. 11th of September, to the ſatisfaction of Dacres, who (ſays my lord 
Herbert) was not ſufficiently prepared at that time. | 

In conſequence of this, ambaſſadors were ſent to England; but it wa 
not to be expected, confidering the French had till ſuch a party in 
Scotland, that a laſting peace would be the conſequence of their jour. 
ney. The truce was only prorogued, but to what time hiſtorians ar 
ſilent: it is however probable, that it was for months, ſeeing Albany 
again ſet fail for France on the 25th of October, promiſing to return 
(Buchanan writes) the enſuing Auguſt. This ſtep of the governor 
plainly ſhews, that he regarded the invaſion of England as of mar 
conſequence than the tranquillity of the kingdom that had been en- 
truſted to his conduct, as in his abſence factions again rent the county, 
and the Engliſh king had an opportunity to infeſt the borders; far 
Thomas earl of Surry was conſtituted, February 26th, 1 523, Iieutenan. 

Rym. Fed. general of the fleet and army to be ſent againſt the Scots, with the fame 
me © = ample powers that Shrewſbury had enjoyed the year before; and the 
ſame day Thomas marquis of Dorſet was appointed warden of the 
Ibid, eaſt and weſt marches. | 
Theſe noblemen accordingly ſet out for the north, and entere 
Scotland by the way of the Merſe and Teviotdale, the caſtles of which 
having taken and deſtroyed, they marched without oppoſition for ſent: 
ral months, where they pleaſed. 7 
But in June, ſome reinforcements arriving from France, who in1 
ſea ſkirmiſh had got the better of ſome Engliſh ſhips near the Iſle d 
May, and greater being daily expected, with the governor at theif head; 
the Engliſh retreated into their own country, where however they di 
not continue many weeks before they made a ſecond incurſion, took and 
deſtroyed many caſtles, and burnt Jedburgh on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, the day that Albany (the Engliſh fleet which had lain to inter- 
cept him having put in to harbour) arrived in the weſt of Scotland, 
with a fleet of fifty tranſports, on board of which failed near 4000 
Drum. p.272 auxiliaries. 6 my 

The governor no ſooner got to Edinburgh, than he called a parla- 

ment, in which having greatly magnified the affection of the Freach 

Leſly, p. 389. King to the Scotiſh nation, it was (ſays Leſly) unanimouſly reſolyed 
to levy an army and invade England : Douglaſdale was the place of 
rendezvous, and the 28th of October the time appointed, when 2: 

powerful army aſſembled, and marched that day toward Coldſtream 

upon the Tweed. But it did not anſwer his expectations; for the 

French, under the conduct of Kerr of Farniherſt, having been obliged: 

to deſiſt from their attempt on the caſtle of Werke, he found the no- 

bility no better inclined to attack the Engliſh dominions than vi 

merh. 
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cv. This the queen had effected by taking every opportunity to 
. them, thit a friendſhip with England was the intereſt of the 
tion. . 
1 ſays, that Albany ſent a herald to provoke the earl of Surrey, 
by contumelious language, to fight; to which the Engliſh general an- 
ſwered, that he would remain at Alnwick, having no orders to march 
nearer to Scotland. As this would have been highly imprudent, unleſs 
e governor had been better aſſured of his army, ſo muſt we regard it 
ss an hiſtorical gaſconade ; for a truce ſoon after followed, which how- 
W cvcr is not in the Fœdera, and neither nation infeſted the other during 
the winter. In that receſs of war, the queen-mother endeavoured by 
all means in her power to alienate the minds of the Scots from the 
W French confederacy, and to ſtrengthen the party that wiſhed to ſee 
SS tranquility reſtored to the Britiſh nations by a perpetual peace. Amongſt 
RS other arguments uſed by her majeſty on that occaſion, ſhe gave the 
people to underſtand, that, in caſe they would renounce their alliance 
= with Francis, her brother would beſtow his daughter on their ſove- 
W reign, who now (ſhe ſaid) was of an age fit to govern. That, pro- 
bably, had a very good effect; for though the Scots renewed their 
W incurſions in the ſpring of 1524, both on the eaſt and weſt borders, 
and were generally victorious, the governor, who found the tide of Leſy, p. 396} 
che people's affection daily turning againſt him, determined to go over 391. 
to France: for he now ſaw that, without more aſſiſtance from that 
kingdom, he would not be able to effect any thing to the purpoſe on 
che untoward minds of the Scotiſh nobility. Having called an aſſem- 
= bly, he, according to Leſly and Drummond, requeſted them to give 
him leave to return to France, and to forgive him any error he had 
committed, which he proteſted was of ignorance, not of malice. His 
petition was eaſily granted; nor did he betray the leaſt diſcontent at 
che ingratitude of ſome, whom he had advanced to honours. At 
We Sticling (add they) he ſtaid ſome days, where, after having given the 
king ſuch inſtructions of ſtate as a youth of thirteen was capable to 
underſtand, he went aboard his ſhips, which waited him in the weſt, 
and failed from Scotland. 
From this account one would conclude, that Albany had made a 
Voluntary reſignation of the protectorſhip of the kingdom, and tute- 


lage of the prince; and yet it will appear from the ſequel, that neither ! 
of theſe had he the leaſt intention to do. Buchanan, therefore, is in Buchanan, 
m. the right, where he narrates that Albany, having repreſented to the lib. xiv. 
cl- vnobles the neceſſity of his departure for France, promiſed to return 
a, before the iſt of September following. He alſo deſired, that during 


his abſence they would enter into no alliance with England, make no 
changes in the government, and keep the king at Stirling. They 
© promiſed a faithful obedience, and he with his retinue failed for France 
on the 14th of May, 1 524. | | 
But as he never afterwards returned to Scotland, although we ſhall 
awe occaſion to mention him more than once, it may not be amiſs to 
recapitulate his virtues. He was, doubtleſs, a man every way qualified 


for the high ſtation to which the Scotiſh nation had exalted him ; no | 
co leſs prudent in council than active in the field: a lover of juſtice, yet 
mild and, as far as he underſtood it, a lover of the conſtitution, He 
poſſeſſed all the winning courteſy of the French, with the ſincerity of 
the Briton. But, above all, he cannot be too much praiſed for his 
9 P conduct 
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conduct to his royal pupil, though declared by parliament the ſecond 
perſon in the kingdom, and ſucceſſor to the crown, ambition neve 
ſeems to have tempted him illegally to aſpixe : he rather appears wo 
have had an affe&ion for his king, and to have educated him with the 
manly fondneſs of a parent. Was he attached to the French intereſt} 
| And did he precipitate the nation into a war with a too powerful neigh. 
18 bour ? Perhaps the balance demanded it. 'The emperor already 
1 threatned the liberties of Europe, and France once conquered by him, 
. could Britain have reſiſted? I do not know that theſe were his motives: 
"1 rhaps the political equilibrium was not then underſtood ; and, per. 
If Tag too, affection for his native country was the rule of his condud. 
1 If ſo, he was to be blamed ; for as war is the moſt dreadful of human 
18 calamities, ſo ought it not to be commenced without the moſt urgent | 
1 national concerns. Though, indeed, it muſt be owned, that war in 
| thoſe days did not wear the horrible aſpect it does at preſent. It wx 
the intereſt of the borderers never to ſheath their ſwords. I praik 
not Albany for his frequent viſits to France : whatever charms that 
country may have had for him, yet ought he not to have gone a ſecond 
time, when he found that the Engliſh detired nothing better than to 
detain him there. But to return : 
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. li R Before it was rumoured abroad that Albany intended for France, 


king Henry, who every day ſaw more and more the neceſſity d 


"fi driving him from the country, had invited the “ earl of Angus, who 


* had continued all this time in the place of his exile, into England, 


"ul Few motives were wanting to perſuade him to aſſiſt Henry againſt th 


lord protector, whom he accordingly promiſed ſoon to ſend over ſex 
* And if we conſider the mal- contents in Scotland had greatly increaſed, 


nn and that Henry was ſincere in his offers of men and money, hiſtorian 


may be pardoned for ſaying that Angus would have ſucceeded, hal 


I'M not the duke, in the interim, gone away of himſelf. 

11 The governor thus abſent, the reins of government (as Buchana 
10 writes) were let looſe: every man's will was his law, and of courſe 
Wi much havock was done with impunity. To check theſe diſorders, the 
4% Buchan, lb. king was brought to Edinburgh, by advice of the queen, the earls d 


1 xiv. 


Arran, Lenox, Crawfurd, &c. and on the 29th of July, in the palace 
of Holyrood-houſe, took upon him the government of the kingdom; 


TH the nobles, whom he had aſſembled for that purpoſe, taking a ſecond 


time the oath of allegiance. This done, the queen lodged her fon in 


N | | the caſtle of Edinburgh; and having depoſed the ſopreme magiſtrate 


Lech, p. 393- of the city, whom ſhe ſuſpected as a foe to her defigns, ſhe put the 
lord Maxwell in his place, and aſſumed the adminiftration. 

The conſequences of this weve ſoon viſible; for, on the 11th of 

Auguſt, an abſtinence of war was concluded by the wardens for four- 

Id, 2 days. King Henry ſent one Magnus, an excellent lawyer, and 

om Roger Ratcliff, eſq; into Scotland, to watch over the conduct of the 

parliament, which was to meet on the 2oth, and to perſuade the Scots 

by all means to a peace. . 

The parliament being aſſembled on the oy appointed, the power df 

the regent was vacated, without oppoſition from any of the membets, 

except Beaton, promoted to the primacy and archbiſhoprick of St Au- 

drew's about the end of the year 1523, and Gavin Dunbar, biſhop of 


* Hezbert ſays, that he eſcaped into England with his brother, and deſired king Henry's ad 
for his reſtitution, p. 63, 
Aber deen, 
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Aberdeen, who juſtly remonſtrated, that they ought to wait to the iſt 
of September, at which time the duke of Albany promiſed to return. 
But impriſonment was the reward of this remonſtrance, from which puck. lib. xiv. 
however they were ſoon after diſcharged, and reſtored to favour. 
But before that time a ſecond fourteen days truce had been agreed n. * 
upon; and, on the 4th of September, it was prorogued to the 2d of , <a 
December, by the lieutenant of the north, Thomas now duke of Nor- an. 1524. 
folk,: by the death of his father, and lord Dacres, again warden- 
general of the marches, on the part of England; and by Gilbert earl 
of Caſſils, fir William Scot of Balwery, and Adam Otterburn of Auld- Ibid. 2 
name, for that of Scotland, at the ſpecial purſuit and requeſt (as the „ dated 
record words it) of that excellent princeſs queen Margaret. Edinburgh 
One of the articles was, that in caſe the duke ſhould, in the time of Auguſt 30. 
this ſuſpenſion of arms, return to his eſtates in and government of 
Scotland, and enjoy them peaceably, this truce was to be no longer 
binding. | 
The Scots ambaſſadors alſo promiſed, both in the body of the treaty 
and in a ſeparate writing, that, before the truce expired, their fove- Ibid. p. 23. 
reign ſhould ſend an honourable embaſſy to Henry, to treat of a longer 
or perpetual peace. | 
All attempts, in the mean while, committed by the ſubjects of either 
king, were to be redreſſed by the wardens, &c. according to the forms 
agreed on between Henry VII. and James IV. in the perpetual 
| The ſame day that the truce was concluded at Berwick, the earl of Herbert, p: 
Augus entered Scotland. The queen, who retained her old grudge to 3: 
him, and who perchance had newly caſt her eyes on Henry Stewart, 
= (whom ſhe afterwards married) had indeed laboured with her brother 
not to countenance him. But Henry, who ſuſpected the earl of Arran, 
in whom the queen _ confided, as not diſinclined to the French, 
n ſuffered Angus to return home, on condition that he would ſupport 
he authority of the king, to the excluſion of Albany; that he would 
humbly ſeek to be reconciled to the queen, and co-operate with Arran, 
of WY = long as he kept the king from French counſels ; withal promiſing to 
maintain him againſt Arran, if he did not. But his return produced 
Wy conſequences that were not expected. As he came back without con- 
ſent of Margaret, and the earl of Arran was her prime director, it was 
not to be ſuppoſed that either would admit him into a ſhare of the ad- 
miniſtration. This naturally threw him into the arms of thoſe, whom 
either the governor had ſequeſtered, or who repined at the advance- 
ment of Arran. The chief of theſe were the earls of Lenox and Ar- 
gyle, with the Humes, &c. who now, having gotten a chief to their 
mind, began to afpire at innovations, which, they flattered themſelves, 
would contribute to aggrandize them. 
But before we narrate the ſteps they took, it is neceſſary to obſerve; 
that, the expiration of the truce approaching, king James, with the 
conſent of his mother and the three eſtates, on the 18th of November, Rym. Fed. 
commiſſioned Robert Cockburn biſhop of Dunkeld, Gilbert earl of tom. xiv. p. 
Caffils, with Alexander Mill abbot of Cambuſkenneth, to repair to the 
court of England, in order to treat of a perpetual peace, and a match 
with king Henry's daughter. Theſe ambaffadors, as ſoon as they en- 
tered England, prorogued the truce with my lord Dacres, (on whom Ibid. p. 28. © 
1 * ä the 
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the duke of Norfolk had transferred all his power for that purpoſe) fe 


two months. 4 TERS 7 2 1 03. 155 
Their arrival at court (December 19) was acceptable to Henry; and 
the buſineſs of their embaſſy (for at that time both Francis and the 
emperor made overture of matches to king James) ſtill more ſo. Com. 
miſſioners were accordingly appointed to confer; upon theſe; mattem 
with the Scots; to whom, however, they declared, that unleſs the 
Scotiſh nation would renounce the league with France, and ſend;their 
young monarch into England to be educated, till he was fit for mat. 
riage, their maſter would neither aſſent to the peace, nor the match 
But as the Scots ambaſſadors had no inſtructions upon thoſe heads, the 
earl of Caſſils left his colleagues, and returned to Scotland, the truce 
having been previouſly prorogued at London to the 24th of March, 
1525, by the duke of Norfolk and Dacres. The earl returned in 
March, and informed the Engliſh king, that, in order to ſecure the 
princeſs Mary for their king, the lords of Scotland were content to 
relinquiſh the French, provided Henry would diſengage himſelf from 
his promiſe to the emperor. The Engliſh king (who was never fin- 
cere in the affair of the marriage, the matters in Scotland | hayi 
taken a favourable turn for Angus and his aſſociates, and the defeat df 
Pavia and captivity of king Francis in February, 1525, having made 
him ſee the neceſſity of changing his conduct, with reſpect. to the too 
formidable and fortunate Charles) anſwered, that he would confer 
with the emperor about it. * 
We have connected theſe matters, that the thread of our hiſtory 
might not be broken, and are now to explain the change affair 
had lately undergone in Scotland. Soon after the return of the earl 
of Caſſils to Edinburgh, the queen ordered a parliament to be called; 
but as ſhe was apprehenſive of the earl's party, which every day in- 
creaſed, ſhe ordered the eſtates, by proclamation, to meet in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh. To this the Anguſians objected, as a violation of the 
rights of parliament ; and inſiſted that it ſhould be held in the accuſ- 
tomed place, and the king ride as uſual through the main ſtreet of 
Edinburgh. But their demands being diſregarded by the queen, they 
beſet the caſtle with two thouſand men, and by throwing up trenches 
cut off all communication with the city. Some powder and time 
being ſpent (as Drummond words it) in frightening the people, ſome 
of the clergy interpoſed. The king was conveyed with pomp to 
Holyrood-houſe, and the eſtates aſſembled in the wonted place of the 
city of Edinburgh. In this parliament it was ordained, (February 
25, 1525-6) that the archbiſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow, the 
biſhops of Aberdeen and Dunkeld, the earls of Angus, Arran, Lenox, 
and Argyle, ſhould have the cuſtody of the king's perſon, and govern- 
ment of the kingdom, with this limitation, that none of their ordo- 


nances, in matters of conſequence, ſhould be deemed obligatory, 
without the ſanction of the queen. And ts Hb 


x 


By this parliament the earl of Caſſils (as has been already related) 
was ſent back to the Engliſh court, with their definitive anſwer. 

But this ill-vamped-up aſſociation could be of no long contiri de. 
However ſimilar their publick ſentiments were, private differences, inde· 
pendent of the contention which all men in power have for ſuperiony/ 
prevented their uniform exertion. The ſee of Dunkeld becoming va- 
cant, the earl of Angus prevailed on the king to beſtow it on his 4 


highly favoured by his uncle the king of England, and merited fo 
much from himſelf, ſo neither the queen nor the others need ſhew any 
ſolicitude for him, ſince there was no nobleman with whom he would 


che imperious diſcipline of Angus; to accompliſh which, he conjured 
chem, by their loyalty and affection, to attempt it by arms, if other Drummond, 


W :fcmbled what forces they could, and marched to Edinburgh. Angus 


ſet out to repel force by force, ſupported by his numerous friends and Ibid. 
the citizens of Edinburgh. Upon this the queen's party, either 
We frightened at his numbers, dazzled with the preſence of the prince, or 
© apprehenſive, in the conflict, his perſon might be in danger, retired 
without ſtriking a blow, and left the earl of Angus more than ever 
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W muſt premiſe a few things with regard to the Scotiſh tranſactions with 
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ther William, the prior of Coldingham, without conſulting the queen, 

or the other rulers. This ſo much incenſed her majeſty, that ſhe 

withdrew from court to Stirling, and abandoned her fon to the earl of 

Angus. That nobleman made his advantage of this ill-adviſed mea- 

ſure ; and having, by means unworthy his birth, (ſay hiſtorians) Wrig- 

oled himſelf into the good graces of the undiſcerning James, dealt 

around puniſhments and rewards with a ſovereign licentiouſneſs. He 
new-modelled the privy council, from which the primate was left out. 

To his uncle Archibald, the treaſure of the realm was intruſted; and Leqy, p. 307. 
his brother ſir George the partner of his exile, he created great cham- 

berlain. This could not fail, ſecretly, to alienate the other lords of the 
adminiſtration ; and the lqueen's party was farther inforced by the open 

deſertion of the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. By his advice the queen 

demanded of Angus, that the order of government appointed by the | 
laſt parliament ſhould take place, and the king be ſet at liberty, under | 
the penalty of his being reputed a traitor. To this the king, prompted 

by fir George Douglas, anſwered, That as the earl of Angus was fo Ibid. p. 398. 


ſo ſoon chuſe to ſpend his time as his lordſhip. Notwithſtanding 
this, the king ſecretly informed his mother, and the lords, that as this 
reply was extorted, ſo he deſired nothing ſo much as to be freed from 


methods proved abortive. p. 282. 


Encouraged by this petition of their inthralled monarch, the nobles 


was nat unappriſed of their motions; but, taking the king with him, 


aſſured of his guardianſhip, and without a competitor. 
But before we proceed to ſhew the conſequences of this retreat, we 


England. 


The treaty of Bruges, or Windſor, had indeed promiſed an indiſ- 
ſoluble union of the mg and Henry ; but as both were ſolely in- 
tent on their own intereſts, it is not ſurpriſing that diſguſts aroſe. The 
emperor, (although he was on the eve of marrying Iſabel of Portu- 
gal) when he heard that the king of England had offered Mary (who 
had been affianced to him) to the young Scotiſh king, ſent over in 
March an ambaſſador to demand the princeſs, or the fam ſtipulated, 
in caſe of non- performance, and to put Henry in mind of his promiſe 
of attacking Picardy. | / | 

But Henry, whoſe eyes the battle of Pavia had opened, and who 
was daily more and more incenſed againſt the emperor by cardinal 
Wolſey, now a ſecond time duped by him in the affair of the pope- 
dom, had about this time given a ſecret agent from Louiſa, regent of 
France, hopes of a diſunion. The balance of Europe, which Henry 
held, demanded this. We are not to wonder that his council (whoſe 
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advice he demanded) ſtrongly ſeconded the repreſentations of Wolſ 
and that a definitive treaty was concluded at Moore in the autumn. 
(1525) between England and France. Although Henry might hay 
demanded towns, nay provinces, for his acceſſion to this alliance, ye 
was he either ſo generous, or ſo little careful was Wolſey to indem. 
nify the nation for the immenſe treaſure it had lately laviſhed, that he 
only defired the payment of the ſums formerly due to him. 
In this treaty the Scots were comprehended, on the part of Franc 
provided they made no incurſions into England after the 2 5th of De. 
cember next; and that neither his moſt chriſtian majeſty, nor the 
regent Louiſa, nor any in their name, ſhould, directly or indirecth, 
adviſe or aſſiſt the duke of Albany (who had made the campaign in 
Italy with his uſual reputation) to return to Scotland, during the mi. 
nority of king James. | | robot 
Although 1 find no ratification of this by the Scots in the records 
yet as the French, on whoſe account they had taken arms, were noy 
at amity with England, and Angus preſided at the helm of affairs, x 
three years truce was reſolved on at Berwick the 10th of October, (au 
not ſooner, as hiſtorians write) by that nobleman, who, in the original, 
is ſtiled warden of the eaſt and middle marches, George Crichton, 
abbot of Holyrood-houſe and lord privy ſeal, and Adam Otterburn d 
Auldhame “, the interchange of ratifications being poſtponed to the 
13th of January, 1525-6. But as the oppoſite faction had before tha 
time aſſembled at Lithgow, although the commiſſion for that purpoſe 
was renewed by king James on the 6th of January, the reſident fron 
England, Mr. Thomas, continually urging the earl of Angus to ratif 
yet as that nobleman had then determined to march againſt his op 
nents, he, by a publick inſtrument, to which the earls of Argyle, Le 
nox, &c. &c. are witneſſes, January 10, devolved all his powers a 
his colleagues. In this writing, without mentioning the queen, he 
repreſents his adverſaries the lords, counſellors, and others, as eil. 
diſpoſed, enemies to peace, and, chiefly, averſe to the making due e. 
dreſs on the borders to the ſubjects of England, as both reaſon ( 
the record) and juſtice demanded. But as, upon the approach of At 
gus's army, in which (as has been already related) the king was, th 
faction diſperſed, the earl haſtened to Berwick, where, on the 15thd 
January, 1525-6, the truce was ſigned by him, the abbot of Holy 
rood-houſe, and Adam Otterburn. The treaty concluded betweel 
James III. of Scotland and Edward IV. of England, June 1464, ws 
the model of this. No mention was made of the king's marriage 
but the queen dowager was to enjoy her jointure. The lordſhip a 
Lorn in Scotland, and iſle of Lundy in England, were then again ei- 
cepted. | . | Ile 
King James ſent, March 7, the abbot of Kelſo and George * 
with his letters of ratification to king Henry; and Francis, now te- 
ſtored to his ſubjects, ratified at Bourdeaux, on the 1 5th of April, the 
comprehenſion of the Scots in the pacification with England, and tbe 
ſeparate article relating to the duke of Albany. | 5 


* Rym. Fœd. tom. xiv. p. 91. Their commiſſion was dated Sept. 28, at Edinburgh; ® 
which, befide theſe, Gavin Dunbar, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and nephew to the biſhop of Abe 
and Robert abbot of Paſly, are mentiohed. - There is another commiſſion after the tue, . 
January 6, 1525-6, for the earl of Angus, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, Robert Schaw 2 
Murray, the abbot of Holyrood-houſe, fir William Scot, and fir Adam Otterburn.” | 
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arl of Angus, now, in effect, ſole regent of the kingdom, 

a want of Fhe great ſeal, which the archbiſhop had carried 
along with him, the only retardation to his projects : but this too, he 
ſoon maſtered, by forcing it from Beaton by menaces, although he Leſiy, p. 399, 
did not aſſume the title of chancellor before the month of Auguſt, 
when he had intirely new-modelled the court. | 

This affront ſunk deep into the chancellor's mind; and, to revenge 
himſelf, he ſoon after prevailed on the queen, already incenſed beyond 
ſufferance at her huſband, to enter an action of divorce, and cite him 
on a certain day before the archbiſhop's court. The earl, who was 
no ways averſe to the ſeparation, appeared at the time appointed. 
There the queen alledged, that Angus had been pre-contracted to a 
daughter of the earl of Traquaires, who had born him a daughter, Afterwards 
and therefore could not be her lawful huſband. This the earl, al- 1 
though Mrs. Stewart was only his miſtreſs, readily owning, the arch- N 
SS biſhop forthwith pronounced the marriage invalid, with this limitation, 
chat their daughter ſhould be legitimated. | 
1 The king of England, by frequent letters, endeavoured to prevent 
mis ſeparation; for he not only thought ſome. things pardonable in 
men, which were ſhameful in women, but he knew his intereſt in 
| WW Scotland would by that means be diminiſhed. To theſe, however, the 
W queen paid little attention; for, as ſoon as it was confirmed by a bull 
from Rome, ſhe married Henry Stewart, the lord Evandale's ſon, Vide Leſt, 
whom, to honour his mother, the king, July 7, 1528, made lord P. 4%: 
Methven, and general of his artillery. From that time, Henry's affec- Vide Craw- 
tion to his ſiſter viſibly declined. 3 1 ˙· 

The conſequences of this diſagreement among the nobles were ſoon cers, p. 66. 
apparent in the kingdom ; for as Angus was only regardful to prefer 
his friends, and depreſs by all means the oppoſite faction, they, in 
their turns, permitted their vaſſals every licence, under the notion of 
diſtreſſing the government. Thus oppreſſion, robbery, and murder, 
lorded it over the land: and the grandees, in order to provide for their 


own ſecurity, and that of their followers, or to ſhare in the plunder, 
Vo retired to their caſtles, and left the court almoſt deſolate. Angus, in- 
# deed, and his relations, were never abſent from the king ; and John earl 
| 


of Lenox {till haunted the palace. That nobleman, not influenced by 
patriot maxims, but emulous of the grandeur of Angus, by degrees fo 
far infinuated himſelf into the good graces of his young maſter, that 
James opened his boſom to him, and often aſked his advice, how. he 
might free himſelf from the tyrannical bondage of his keeper. This 
was what Lenox deſired ; and after aggravating his confinement, and 
the miſeries of the kingdom, all which, he ſaid, flowed from the Dou- 
glaſes, he informed him that Scot, the baron of Balcleugh, a man of 
great power, unbounded deſires, and ſecretly diſcontented with Angus, 
was the propereſt perſon to do his majeſty that ſervice. The manner 
of the enterprize was to be this: that the baron (who was to be ad- 
vertited of the. ſcheme) ſhould ſecretly encourage the tumults of the 
borders, which would afford the king an opportunity of going there 
in perſon to reſtrain them. The plot ſucceeded ; and James, accom- 
panied by the earls of Angus, Lenox, the lords Hume, Fleming, 
Erſkine, the Kers of Ceſsſord and Farniherſt, &c. went to Jedburgh. 
After three days ſpent in that down, the inſolence of the | borderers 
rather increaſing, the king was on his return to Edinburgh; and paſſ- 

F 9 ing 


Drummond, 
p. 286. 


One thouſand. 


Drummond, 
P. 208. 


Leſly, p. 402. 


miltons to the aſſiſtance of Angus; who, befides his own vaſſals, b 
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ing the bridge over the Tweed at Melroſs, certain companies of arms; 


men appeared on the deſcents of Hallidon-hill. The earl of 
upon their nearer approach, knowing them to be borderers and ct. 
laws (broken men) whom Balcleugh commanded, ordered them forth. 
with by an herald to diſperſe, under pain of high treaſon, and feverely 
reprimanded their leader for daring to appear before his prince in thy 


Hoſtile manner. But Scot, nowiſe intimidated, made reply, that he 


caine to do the king a ſervice; and kept marching forward... 


this, Angus alighted; and leaving his majeſty at ſome diſtance, with 


Lenox, Maxwell, fir George Douglas, &c. he marſhalled his follog. 
ers, whom the borderers ſoon aſter attacked. As theſe were y 


expert in the uſe of their weapons, and more numerous than the Dy. 


glaſians, the earl had probably been put to flight, had not lord Hung, 
and the Kers of Ceſsford and Farniherſt, who had a little before taken 
their leave of the king, returned, upon hearing of the fray, and with 
one hundred lances turned the fortune of the field. The purſuit, 
which was hot, was at laſt ſtopped by the death of Ker of Celsford, 


who was flain by a Scot, which created a long and deadly feud he. 


tween the two names. In this ſkirmiſh, which happened in the latter 
end of the ſummer 1526, four ſcore borderers were killed, their Cap- 


tain and many of his friends received wounds, Angus loſing not: 


few, beſide the baron of Celsford. 

The king, thus twice thwarted in his hopes of freedom, at laſt pre 
vailed upon the earl of Lenox to undertake his canſe. Few motirg 
were neceffary to gain his aſſent; for, beſide that he ſaw himſelf in 
tirely beloved by James, diſappointment had edged his ambition. Ad 
to theſe, that Angus, who knew that Scot d:d not dare to encounter 


him without connivance from court, had treated him with a coolnek, 


to which he had not been accuſtomed. All theſe determined him'to 


withdraw ; and ſome months being paſſed in ſecretly augmenting 


his faction, he publiſhed at laft a declaration in Stirling of hs 


deſigns, and invited all the lieges to his ſtandard. In a thort time be 
was joined by one thouſand highlanders, and two thouſand welt 


country people, under the command of the earl of Caſſils and tix 
maſter of Kilmawers, eldeft ſon to the earl of Glencairn ; while the 
queen, and the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, detached from Fife al 
thoſe of their vaſſals whom they could ſpare. With this formidabi 


army (which hiſtorians ſay amounted to ten thouſand) he marched 
towards Lithgowe. 


From the time that Lenox had abſented himſelf from court, Angus 
who was apprehenſive of his intrigues, had made ſecret advances to the 
earl of Arran; and as that nobleman deſired nothing more than a © 
optation into the government, a friendſhip was ſpeedily effected. 4 
report alſo, which prevailed among Lenox's followers, about the time 
he appeared in arms, that the king intended to put aſide Arran, and 
tail the crown on his favourite, whom he had alſo deſigned Hail 
ton's heir, contributed to ſtrengthen this political union. Arran, there- 
fore, upon the firſt moyement of Lenox's forces, flew with the BY 


been joined by the Humes and Kers, and pre-occupied Liplithgow* 
On this many of Lenox's friends would have had him abandon'Þ5 


enterprize, as the king would ſoon be of age, ſhould he even conquer 
but he was deaf to their counſels, and finding the bridge over 


Avan 
5 
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ſſed by the enemy, he paſſed his troops over the Eat, near Buch. lib, xiv. 
2 mes of FNidtivel, Angus, being informed of this, 
would have had the king march along with him, with the powers of 
Edinburgh; but finding him dilatory, and knowing that no time was to 
be loſt; he flew with his forces to ſupport his new aſſociate Arran, 
leaving the bringing up of his majeſty to his brother fir George, and 
Archibald Douglas, provoſt of Edinburgh. . But Arran, ſpurred on by 
the youthful fire of his illegitimate: fon fir James Hamilton, had begun 
the fight before Angus was in fight. Both armies. behaved gallantly, 
and the victory was undecided, till a great clamour aroſe that Angus Drum. p. 250. 
with the Douglaſes was at hand: then the highlanders and welſt- 
countrymen retired, while the reſt, by the advantage of their ſituation, 
e eo mnbet4s 
The king, being told that both armies were on the point of en- 
gaging, at laſt marched flowly from Edinburgh; but when he reached 
W Corſtorphine- hills, being rouſed by the noiſe of cannon, he urged his 
SS followers to haſten to the combat. It was reported that ſir George 
RE Douglas not only drove on his majeſty's horſe, but gave him injurious 


SS language, which James never after forgot. Having got half way, he 
received the unwelcome news of the highland mens retreat, and that 
Arran was maſter of the field. Upon this he diſpatched, all his ſer- 


vants, with Wood of Largo, to fave as many as they, could in the 
chaſe, and by all means his beloved Lenox. But they came too late; 
for that nobleman having been taken, and butchered in cold blood by 
the baſtard fir James, who ſpared none that came in his way, they 
found the earl of Arran mourning over the corps of his nephew, on 
which he had caſt his cloak. ere, nan noe As g be gl 
This conflict, which was fatal to many, beſide the, earl of Lenox, Ibid. 
happened in September 1 527. But though the earls had diſperſed one 
army, all was not done. They, therefote, having refreifed. eir vic- 
torious troops, marched to Stirling with the King, and from thence to 
Fife, in queſt of thoſe who had ſpirited up and favoured their opponents. 
Of theſe the moſt eminent was the chancellor, againſt whom Angus 
had long entertained a particular reſentment, and which was now grown 
1mplacable by his having burnt in the ſpring his relation, Mr, * Patrick 
Hamilton, abbot of Ferm in Roſs, as a favourer of Luther. What 
might have been that prelate's fate, had he now fallen into his hands, 
it is eaſy to gueſs ; but he judiciouſly kept out of the way, and left the 
abbey of Dumfermling, and his caſtle'of St. Andrew's, in prey to the 
es ee are cada e 9; 4 
But while th n Fife, 
gh. and with her huſband, his brother, &c. ſeized on the hadi places 
caſtle. It, however, was ſoon after ſurrendered to Angus. gh - a year — 
This inſurrection thus quaſhed, the victorious earls ſummoned all | 
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But While the carls were thus employed in the ſouth; dendlhymöd. 

tentions ſprang} up in the north between the Leſlies and Fotbeſth 

Theſe the regent- eatls happily compoſed; but the baron of Meldrum 

"who 9 9 084 the Lellies, having been inſidiouſly ſlain at Aberdeen by 

the heir of the Forbeſes, the fewd grew more dreadful than ext. 4; 

laſt the government again interpoſing, the murderers were baniſhed, 

Leſly, p. 403. France, and all differences amicably compoſed. | 
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But theſe broils, though fierce, might be accounted civil to thaſe 
that prevailed in the Highland parts of the realm. Savage at all times, 
and covetous of plunder, the inhabitants joyfully ſnatched the oppurtu- 
nity which the licentiouſneſs of the times afforded, of gratifying ther 
cruelty and avarice ;, implacable in their revenge, which they heredita 
rily tranſmitted, and in the proſecution of which they deernetd exery 
extreme commendable, they now revived diſſenſions Which had lan 
dormant for ages. Of theſe the clan Chattan was by far the moſt iu. 
Þplently boiſterous. Their chief happening to be a perfon of. civilized 
life, and a lover of juſtice, employed every means to reſtrain their be. 
barities. This, many of his followers, (however devoted to their chief 
hiſtorians repreſent them) could not endure, and privately murdered 
him. The chief aſſaſſin being taken and ſlaughtered, the clan cho 
for their captain Hector M*Intoſh, though illegitimate, their chief's 
Ton, whom the earl of Murray, his mother's brother, having gotten 
into his hands, ſent among his relations the Ogilvies, being too yuung 
for that office, to be educated. As Hector wanted, by murdering his 
nephew, to ſtep into his ample poſſeſſion, this ſecreting of him 

inftantly reſented, by plundering the lands of the earl of Murray, bum. 
ing his houſes and caſtles, and butchering in the moſt mercileſs manger, 
every man, woman, and child that fell into his hands. 
Ibid. p. 404- The earl of Murray receiving a commiſſion from the court, to te- 
preſs theſe horrid devaſtations, he, with an army which he haftiy 
levied, ſeized on two hundred of the ringleaders, whom he inſtanth 

Ibid. p. 4056. hanged ; but Hector was not among them: and ſuch was the fideli 
'of theſe defperadoes, that though Murray offered each one of them 
his life to inform him where he ſkulked, they preferred the haltet 
treachery. His brother William was indeed taken, and as he bal 
been moſt active, his body was quartered, and hung up in Elgin; Fel- 
Tefs, Aldern, and Inverneſs. Hector, in the mean time, made hb 

elcape to the king, who inconſiderately pardoned him. 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in the north, the borderers be- 
took themſelves to their accuſtomed crimes, rapine and ſlaughter, bot 
of theſe none were ſo. eminently wicked as the men of Lidel 
Theſe banditti had often, ſince the year 1525, hazarded the pentb uf 
Rym, Fed. the two kingdoms, by violent inroads into England, where "they 
tom. xiv. P. wantoned in the commiſſion of every enormity. The wardens Had 
p. 2% often demanded redreſs; but as the carl of Angus was otherwiſe en- 
gaped, they had prevailed on the inhabitants of the river of Levin, 
to commence. hoſtilities againſt thoſe of Liddel, and by that mea 
bad been enabled, in ſome meaſure, to repreſs their predatory ſpirk: 


but in the end of the 1527, it ſo far exceeded all bounds, they m- 
2 ing no diſtinction of Scots and Engliſh; that it was judged expedient 
p. 40s for the common ſafety, that Angus ſhould march to the borders wih 


a powerful army. At Jedburgh, however, without hazarding belt 
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che borderers ſubmitted to his mercy, and gave hoſtages for their peace- 

able behaviour. According to Buchanan, he ſurpriſed them, and hav- 

ing hanged twelve of the moſt notorious, then took pledges, who ſoon 

after ſuffered the ſame fate, their countrymen betaking themſelves to 

their uſual licentiouſneſs. cr f 200 50 PITS 

Before the cloſe of the year a reconciliation was patched up between 
Angus and the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, &e. WhO to ſcreen himſelf 
from the revenge of the earl, now every where ſucceſsful, beſtowed 
on fir George Douglas, and others of the name, tythes and church- Drum. p. 292. 
benefices. | TITLE, 214 73% N | £ LOTIV! 

The beginning of the next year ſaw him in the zenith of his glory; 

all his enemies were either overthrown'or reconciled, and every fort- 

reſs in the kingdom (except that of Stirling, which he uncautiouſly 

deſpiſed,” as being only poſſeſſed by a few of the queen's meaneſt do- 4 
meſticks) was garriſoned by his friends, who enjoyed all its luerative 
employments. The king, who was now ſeventeen years old, alſo ap- 
peared better pleaſed with his condition, which the Douglaſes endea- 
voured to render agreeable, by the moſt unjuſtifiable gratifications, at 
his palace of Falkland. 4 JOU Dt, 

This pleaſing proſpect of future ſecurity, made the earl now turn 
his attention to his private affairs, from which the ſtorms of ſtate had 
long diverted him. With this view, having ſeriouſly recommended 
the perſon of the king to his brother ſir George, his uncle the treaſurer, 
and James Hamilton captain of the guards, he ſecretly paſſed the 
Forth in his way to Lothian, determining however ſoon to be back 
again. > 
> His departure was not long a fecret to the archbiſhop, 'and he re- 
ſolved to do his part for the liberation of the king, who he knew only 
watched an occaſion to elope, and was as ' ambitious to reign,” as in- 
cenſed at his keepers. With that deſign he invited Sir George to fee 
him in his city of St. Andrew's, and to receive the leaſes of the tythes 
now perfected according to law. Whilſt he was detained there, the 
treaſurer was enticed to Dundee upon a love-affignation; but nothing 
could make the captain of the guards leave his charge. The king, in 
his ſolitary walks in his park of Falkland, conſidering of what a dif- 
agreeable and circumſpective train he was relieved, now determined to 
effect that by ſtratagem which the arms of his nobles had been unable 
to accompliſh. Ir is indeed pleafing (as Drummond obſerves) to know 
every particular in the progreſs of the action of princes. Upon this re- 
folution he commanded the - forreſter to give notice to ſuch of the 
neighbouring gentlemen as kept hounds, to attend him early next 
morning; and, to remove all ſuſpicion of any other deſign, he ſupped 
ſooner than ordinary, and entertained the captain with repreſentations 
of his next morning's ſport, which, as he was to partake, he invited to 
go ſoon to bed, the night being ſhort, as it was the ſummer's ſolſtice, 
The domeſticks aſleep, and the court huſhed, - the young adven- 
turer, in the apparel of one of his gtooms, gently opening his cham- 
ber- door, paſted unperceived by the guard to the ſtable, where mt 
ing a fleet harſe, he poſted with two confidents to Stirling-caftle; where 
by the queen's intelligence he was expected. 10-D0S UND OY 
The certainty of James's eſcape was no ſooner noiſed abroad; than 
by the frequency of the lords who reſorted to hitn, he found 'himſelf 
out of all danger of being retaken : and now Douglas ſaw the num— 
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ber of his enemies, among whom, as there were many whom ha 
knew to be ſuch, to were there ſome by whom he dick not now ex. 
pect to be deſerted. In this melancholy: fituation he teſolved to fepai 
alſo to Stirling; but on the way he was commanded» by a beta 
who aſſured him that the king had deprived him of all his offiec 
not to approach the court with his followers by ſome miles, yy. 
der pain of high treaſon. He returned to Lithgow, where, two da 

after, the former prohibition was reiterated, with this diſagreeable 44. 
dition, that the earl ſhould retire beyond the Spey, whilſt-fir: Ge 

ſhould ſurrender himſelf priſoner in the caſtle of Edinburgh, there i 
remain during the king's pleaſure. To theſe conditions, the Dod. 
laſes, either hoping for better terms when the king's heat was a lit; 
abated, or truſting in their friends and aſſiſtance from England, u. 
fuſing to ſubſcribe, they were cited to anſwer according to law, in: 
parliament to be held at Edinburgh in September, to which'the ki 

had commanded his moſt diſtant barons to repair. | 8 

Before the day of appearing, Angus attempted to enter, with a ny. 
merous and armed retinue, the city of Edinburgh, and thereawait the 
king's arrival; but he was diſappointed in his enterpriſe by the lor 
Maxwell and baron of Lochinvarre, who, in the king's name, had in. 
veſted the place, and James ſoon after unexpectedly appearing wit 
two thouſand men, he retired kx. 

The parliament being opened September 6. and the earl, &c. not 
appearing, (for in the eagerneſs to ruin them, had forgotten to repel 
the edict of not approaching the court) he, his brother ſir George, 
Archibald his uncle, Drummond of Carnock, &c. were attainted an 
forfeited, although the king of England had by frequent letters ti 
his nephew, endeavoured to hinder things from coming to that crifs, 

The points upon which they were condemned were, the detaining 
for upwards of two years, the king, againſt his will, and contrary 
the articles of the regency; all which time the king was in'dangerd 
his life, and the aſſembling the king's lieges, with an intention to af 
ſail his perſon, e 

In this parliament it is reported, that the king took a ſolemn oath, 
never to grant a remiſſion to any of the Douglaſes then forfeited; 2 
the lords likewiſe ſwore never to interceed for them. And the more 
to pique Angus, Henry Stuart who had married the queen, was created 
lord Methven. As theſe proceedings were evidently. tinctured with 
reſentment and partiality, the Douglaſes aſſembling their forces, matt 
repriſals on the lands of their enemies. Under ſhadow of their'fo- 
lowers, many robberies were committed, and they (whoever wete the 
perpetrators) repreſented as the authors; for theſe, as they knew that 
ſevere retaliation would be demanded, ſo did they fortify the caſtle of 
Tantallon. That place was accordingly beſieged by a battering train 
brought from Dunbar; but in vain, Falconer the king's general of u- 
tillery being killed. The earl of Bothwel had a con of licu- 
tenancy ſent him to attack the Douglaſes with fire and © ſword; which 
he refuſed ; but the earl of Argyl and lord Hume accepted it, and by 
poſting their troops in proper places, protected the country from the 
revenge of the Douglaſes. 5118.8 mn 
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* Buchanan ſays that a violent tempeſt diſperſed the king's attendants, who did not reach 
Edinburgh cill lace at night, when a few of the enemy might have taken him, wy 
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It was now time to diſpoſe of the offices of the unfortunate Angus. 
The great ſeal was entruſted to the king's tutor Gavin Dunbar arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow, a good and learned prelate, but no, politician, and 
Robert Carncroſs, a man more eminent (ſays Buchanan) for his riches 
than probity, was appointed lord treaſurer ; he however being ſuſpected 
of attachment to the Douglaſes, was ſoon after ſucceeded by; Robert 
Bartoun, a great favourite. beats: | . | 
In the beginning of October, King Henry finding his letters inef- Rym. Feed. 
fectual to ſcreen his friends from the reſentment of James, commiſ- . * 
fioned the prior of Durham, Thomas Magnus, fir Anthony Ughtred 
captain of the town and caſtle of Berwick, William Frankelyn chan- 
cellor of Durham, and ſir Thomas Tempeſt, to renew the truce, which 
was near expiring. They were alſo furniſhed with private inſtructions 
to endeavour to reinſtate Douglas in his lands and dignities ; and if 
that was impracticable, to make the beſt terms they could for him and 


—_— * 
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7 his brother and uncle. Tho' it was the intereſt of both kings at that 
d time to have a peace (for France was cloſely leagued with England, 
„ and both kingdoms had, in the beginning of the year, declared war 
h againſt the emperor) yet, as the reſtitution of the Douglaſes was eagerly 
inſiſted on, to which James would by no means aſſent, the affair hung 
y long in ſuſpence: but Tantallon ſtill held out, and by its fituation to the 
1 ſea, might prove long troubleſome, a middle way was therefore propoſed, 
; that that fortreſs ſhould be ſurrendered, and the Douglaſes allowed an 
d aſylum in England. Upon this king James commiſſioned fir William ig. . 2751 
q Scot of. Belwery, Adam Otterburn of Auldham, and Andrew Ker of M 
0 Farniherſt, on the 4th of December, to treat with the Engliſh, Ac- 
r cordingly the ambaſſadors, on the 12th of December, previouſly to the 
0 truce, agreed at Berwick, that the wardens of both borders ſhould meet 


on the days of redreſs, at the places appointed, and take cogznizance '* P. 276. 
of all infractions of the laſt treaty,. 1525, by the men of Lidde{dale on 
the Scotiſh party, and the inhabitants of the water of Levin on that of 
England; but, in caſe no proper attonement or reformation could there 
be obtained, then, without violation. of the treaty, the king of Eng- 


a Pay "= | 

it land was to be allowed to invade the Liddeſdale men, and the king of 
0 Scotland thoſe of Levin, neither king aſſiſting his ſubjects] till a full 
h ſatisfaction was obtained. The Scotith commiſſioners promiſed, 
1 that if the king of England choſe to continue his mediation to their 
[. maſter, for reconciling him to the earl of Angus, ſir George and 
e Archibald Douglaſes, they would carry his diſpatches on that head ; 
" and if the earl ſhould make lawly ſuit (as the record expreſſes it) to the 
of king of Scotland, and it ſhould pleaſe his majeſty to re-admit them in- 
in to favour, the ſame (ſays the original) ſhould be done and ſhewn moſt 
fo effectually, at the requeſt of his deareſt uncle. To this they added, 
* that it ſhould be deemed no infringement of the future truce, for the 
þ king of England to grant an honourable aſylum to the earl, his bro- 1bid. p. 2-7. 
by ther, and uncle, in his dominions, provided the earl ſurrendered Tan- 
he tallon and his other ſtrengths to the king of Scotland; and if he or 


they afterwards made any attempts upon Scotland, that due ſatisfac- 
tion was to be made according to the border-laws. 
In conſequence of this preliminary agreement, the earl of Angus 
cauſed his fortreſſes to be ſurrendered, and with his brother and uncle 
{tor he did not ſtay behind, as Leſly writes, nor was baniſhed to F rance) Ibid. p c38. 
9 8 | _ retired 
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retited to England. The ambaſſadots then figned the following tre 


of people ſuſpected, but ſhall deliver them up. 


Jjured, without any paſſport, to purſue within fix days the ſaid ma- 
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on the 14th of December at Berwick. | | 
1. That there ſhall be a peace for five compleat years, from thi 
date, between England and Scotland. | 
2. That during that time, neither of the princes nor their ſubjeds 
ſhall make war on the other. SI +1 
3. That neither prince ſhall receive into his dominions any rebel 


aa 
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4. That neither of the princes ſhall protect manſlayers,; thieys, 
robbers, deſerters, or any other malefactors of the other's Kingdom, 
but ſhall. ſurrender them to juſtice. 

5. That either king may refuſe his ſafe conduct to the ſubject of 
the other, although it has been deſired by his lawful prince, but that 
the ſupplicatory letters, in caſe of refuſal, ſhall protect the mefſſeg. 

er. 
. 6. If any ſubjects of England kill, rob, or commit any treſpaſs 
a Scots ſubject, the warden, his lieutenant or deputy, ſhall uſe all thei 
endeavour to find and bring them to the warden court, where, after 
legal conviction, they ſhall be puniſhed by their own warden, as the 
nature of the crime merits. 

7. If any Scotiſh ſubject kill, rob, &c. any Engliſhman, the ſame 
courſe is to be obſerved, and the ſame impartiality of puniſhment. 

8. In caſes of ſhipwreck, the failors, paſſengers, and merchants to 
be hoſpitably entertained and protected, as was practiſed of old, 

9. If the ſubjects of either king return, after plundering the oppoſite 
marches, it ſhall be lawful for the men of the border, whom he has in- 
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lefactor, provided, upon their entry, they wait upon ſome honeſt and 
reſpectable man of that march, and acquaint him with the cauſe of 
their coming, deſcribe the cattle, &c. they may have loſt, and require 
his aſſiſtance and appearance in caſe of a trial. 

10. But, as it has been too frequent for the ſubjects of both to en- 
ter the dominions of the other, in great numbers, and there publickly 
fell wood for their own uſes, the lieges, not excepting thoſe who dwell 
in the debateable grounds, are henceforth ſtrictly forbidden to do that. 

11. That the town, caſtle, and marches of Berwick ſhall be compre- 
hended in this truce. - +48 


12. That the deſtroying the fiſh-garth at Eſk ſhall be no violation of 
the treaty. 

13. If any Scotſmen hall become lieges of England, and vice verls, 
they ſhall be bound to the obſervance of the above articles. 

14. If any ſubject ſhall attempt, of himſelf, the reparation of any 
loſs, by making repriſal, he ſhall not only loſe the principal, but be 
puniſhed as the crime deſerves. „ 7 

15. The lordſhip of Lorn in Scotland, and the iſland of Lundy 
England ſhall be excepted from the truce. tf 

16. No infringement by either party ſhall be deemed ſufficient o 
diſſolve the treaty, but ſhall be redrefſed. _ e 

17. That in the interim, the king of Scots ſhall ſend his ambaſla- 
dors to the king of England, to treat of a perpetual peace. 

18. That the confederates of both princes ſhall be included, pro- 
vided they have not poſſeſſed themſelves of the dominions, &c. ot de- 
tained any debts, penſions, &c. quoque modo pertinentia. 2 

9 | | 1 9. 'That 
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at queen Margaret ſhall enjoy the whole of the dowry con- 
fi Fe Ro her marriage with — king by the three eſtates. 
20. That letters ratifying the above articles ſhall be exchanged in 
Ro months. _ | i 
22. And, laſtly, it was agreed that the peace ſhould be proclaimed 
pon the borders (in omnibus & ſingulis inſignioribus locis) within four- 
een days after the date of the treaty. 
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goth the treaty and the preliminary ſeparate articles were confirmed Fm. Fod. 


oy king James, January 28. 1528-9. and the king of England's ra- 


tom. xiv. p. 


| W:ifhcation was ſoon after delivered to the Scotiſh deputies by Thomas Ibid. p. 285. 


Magnus at Berwick. 
= Though Scotland was thus at peace with England, and the king, 
vy aſſuming the government to himſelf had put an end to the diſſen- 


bons of the great about the regency, yet was not the realm. in 1529 


free from commotions. The earl of Caithneſs and lord Sinclair endea- 
: vouring, with a conſiderable force, to reduce the iſland of Orkney to 


their obedience, the earl and five hundred of his people were drowned 
or ſlain by James St. Clare who commanded the inhabitants of the 


8 iſle, the reſt, with lord St. Clare, being taken priſoners ; but this Leſiy, p. 410- 


Vas of leſs conſequence to the lieges than what happened ſoon upon 
che borders. As the laſt peace was much againſt their inclination, ſcarce 


vas it proclaimed when they began to ſhew their diſtaſte by every act 
of violence. To ſuppreſs this licentious ſpirit (which might have re- 
WT plunged the two nations in a war) the king went in perſon to the 
W marches, where he executed juſtice on all oppreſſors, thieves, and out- 
laws. In Eweſdale forty-eight of theſe daring criminals (of which one 
= Armſtrong was the moſt notorious, and who was taken by ambuſh) 
vere hanged on trees. But as ſome others (ſuch as Cockburn of Hen- 
derlaw, and Scot of Tuſhelaw, by the vulgar ſtiled king of the thieves) 
= whom he likewiſe took, were barons; theſe he brought with him to 


Edinburgh, where they, in a judicial manner being convicted, not only Ibid. 


of robbery, but of the baſeſt enormities, were condemned and hang- 
cd, their heads being fixt up in Edinburgh, to deter others. 

But probably this exertion of juſtice would not have produced all 
ke ſalutary effects the king expected from it, had he not, at the fame 
W time, impriſoned the lord Maxwel and Hume, Scot of Balcleugh, Ker 
of Farniherſt, Pollard, Johnſtone, Mark Ker, and other chief men of 


the borders, whom, as he juſtly ſuſpected of conniving at the rapacity Ibid. p. 411: 


of the meaner ſort, ſo were they not ſet at liberty till ſuch time as they 
tound bail for their future good behaviour. 

By theſe means the internal tranquillity of the kingdom was ſecured 
for this and the two following years, 1530, 1 531; in which period, 
as no event happened ſo worthy the attention of the reader, as the ex- 
traordinary faſting of one John Scot, we ſhall briefly relate the affair. 
That man, who was from the weſt of Scotland, having been caſt, by 
the influence of powerful adverſaries, in a law-ſuit for a ſmall inherit- 
ance, and thrown into priſon till reſtitution was made of the rents he 


had received, lived there thirty-three days without meat or drink. He Rym. Feed. 
was then releaſed, and victuals given him, when dreading his advers tom. xiv. p. 


laries, and apprehenſive of aſſaſſination, he took fa 


out any ſuſtenance. Buchanan does not ſpecify the days, but writes 


that the thing being reported to the king, his majeſty was not con- Ibid. 


vinced 


in the abbey 447- 
of Holy-rood-houſe, and there remained an hundred and fix days with- 
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vinced of its truth, till he gave a farther ſpecimen, by faſting thirty. 
two days in the caſtle of Edinburgh. After that trial, he was brought 
forth naked into the ſtreets of the metropolis, ' where he informed the 
multitude, that flocked round him, that he was inabled to abſtain from 
all manner of food as long as he pleaſed, by the affiſtance of the bleſſeg 
virgin. But this is not mentioned in the bull, which would have bees 
certainly done, could the pope have brought James as a witneſs. Aﬀer 
this he was permitted to go where he pleaſed : but having vowed w 
viſit the relicks of St. Ninian (Nuvanus), whoſe miraculous ſupport he 
had likewiſe acknowledged, he went, ſtill faſting, to Galloway, (a good 
hundred miles) and performed his vow. He then journied (now feed. 
ing like others) through England, yet ſuffering many hardſhips, in hi 
way to Rome, where he obtained pope Clement's permiſſion to viſit the 
holy ſepulchre. Buchanan ſays that the pope had ocular proof of 
Scot's faculty of abſtinence ; but his holineſs's permiſſorial bull, which 
records his Scotiſh faſtings, makes no mention of this. Beſides, i 
would have been unpolite in Clement to have ſhewn the leaſt heſits 
tion in believing one, who brought ſuch ample teſtimonies of his being 
{o highly favoured by the mother of God. At Venice, adds the fame 
hiſtorian, he repeated the experiment, and received from the ſenae 
fifty ducats of gold for his holy expedition; from which he returnel 
through England, bringing with him ſome palm-tree leaves, and a by 
of little ſtones, . picked out (as he ſaid) of the pillar to. which ou 
Saviour was tied when he was ſcourged. In London he inveighed, n 
a ſermon which he preached in St. Paul's church, againſt the king; 
Buch. lib xiv. and was recompenſed with a fifty days longer abſtinence in priſon, far 
his freedom. At laſt he got to Edinburgh, in which city he hired a 
obſcure cell, where, having erected an altar, he ſet up his own daugt- 
ter, who was very beautiful, with wax-tapers lighted about her, to be 
worſhipped as the bleſſed virgin. But money not coming in as he 
expected, he returned to his old way of life, having ſhewn the world 
ſays the judicious Buchanan, that he only wanted abilities to become 
an egregious impoſtor. Biſhop Leſly mentions the firſt, but not the 
laſt part of this unartful piece of prieſt-craft. But to return: 
King James was not content with having thus tranſiently ſecure 
the lives and properties of his ſubjects: he was willing to do more; 
and for that purpoſe, in the parliament held at Edinburgh, May 7, 
Black Act, 1532, he fixed a college of juſtice in his capital, conſiſting of fourteen 
fol 113- c. 6. ſenators, one half ſpiritual, and half temporal, with a preſident, who 
Ibid, was always to be of the church. Before that period, it had been am- 
bulatory, and commonly conſiſted of an indefinite number of gentle- 
men, ſometimes of thoſe in whoſe neighbourhood the court was to be 
held. Thus juſtice could ſcarcely be adminiſtered with impartiality. 
Beſides, as the ſame judges ſeldom went the ſame circuit twice, 1ntt- 
cate cauſes could rarely be decided. 1 
The heritable juriſdictions were not only liable to the ſame incon- 
veniences, but, by giving their poſſeſſors an almoſt ſovereign authorlt 
over the ſubject, had often proved formidable to the crown. It is true 
that the king could preſide in any of them; and, in old times, the 
monarch frequently made the progreſs of his kingdom, redreſſing 
wrongs, and adminiſtring juſtice. Beſides, in great cauſes, the ſub⸗ 
ject, if aggrieved, was permitted to bring his ſuit before the council 
But both theſe methods were liable to objections, which this 195 5 
; ſtitu 


1 
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ſtitution was intended to obviate. For though the ſenators were at firſt 
appointed by the parliament, yet as no buſineſs could be tranſacted there 


his great council to fit and vote; and as all things were deter- 
mined by plurality of voices, James became arbiter, in a great 
meaſure, of all the civil cauſes that ſhould be brought before them. 
The new judges had power to regulate the method of procedure, and 
were to have four ſeſſions in the year, during which every Friday was 
appointed for the king and queen's buſineſs, and for that of ſtrangers. 
What their ſalaries were, is not mentioned; but they were exempted 
from taxes and offices, unleſs they choſe them; and had a liberty 
to impriſon, in the caſtle of Edinburgh, all who diſhonoured 
them in any manner of way. They were alſo ſworn impartially 


kenneth, maſter Richard Bothwell, fir Jobn Dingwall, Mr. Henry 
White, Mr. Robert Schanwell vicar of Kirkaldie, maſter William 
Gibſon, Mr. Thomas Hay, Mr. Arthur Boyce, the laird of Balwery, 
fir John Campbell, Mr. Adam Otterburn, James Colvil of Eaſt- 
Weemys, the juſtice Clerk, Mr. Francis Bothwell, and Mr. James 
Lawſon. Beſides, the kingdom was divided into four diſtricts, and 
155 ſuits of each of theſe had one term aſſigned for their de- 
ciſion. | 
At their firit meetings the lords of ſeſſion deviſed many excellent plans 
(fays Buchanan) for the equal adminiſtration of juſtice ; but their after- 
conduct did not anſwer this beginning. For (adds he) ſceing in Scot- 
land there are almoſt no laws, but the decrees of parliament, and ma 
of theſe too were temporary expedients, and that theſe judges with all 
their intereſt hindered the enaCting of new ones, the eſtates of all the 
ſubjects were committed to the pleaſure of fifteen men, whoſe wills 
were their laws. It had a further effect; for as the half of the bench 
were churchmen, it"retarded the reformation, which before had made 
a great progreſs in Germany, was on the verge of being countenanced 
by the ſecular arm in England, and had ſome few but ſecret friends in 
Scotland. 
But whilſt James was thus acting the political legiſlator, his uncle 
Henry was employed in a different manner; for that monarch, at laſt 
out of all patience with the affected delays and ſhuffling of the court 
of Rome, which yet the progreſs of the imperial arms in Italy made 
political, had this year, as the king of France adviſed him, privately 
married Anne Bollen, lately created marchioneſs of Pembroke. 
Whether Henry at firſt was fincere in his ſcruples, or tired with 
the perſon of Katharine, whom he had known eighteen years, or 
wiſhed for a male ſucceſſion, of which he could have no expectations 
from the queen, certain it is, that a paſſion for the marchioneſs of 
Pembroke at laſt precipitated the marriage, before even the clergy in 
convocation had determined that the pope could give no diſpenfation 
againſt the law of God, and that the conſummation of the marriage of 
the king's brother, prince Arthur, with the queen was proved, as far 
as fuch an affair could be. For it was not till May, 1533, that arch- 
biſhop Cranmer annulled, by a publick ſentence, the marriage of the 
king with Katharine, as contrary to the commandments of the Al- 
mighty; and confirmed that of Henry with Anne Bollen, who was 
B accordingly 


. 
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but what the lords of the articles brought in, and as the chancellor Black AQ, 


might preſide if he choſe, and-the king might ſend three or rn 


to adminiſter juſtice. Their names were the abbot of Cambul- Ibid. 


Liv. xiv. 
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Leſly, p. 416, land, pope Clement ſent ambaſſadors to Scotland, to prevent ki 


Ibid. 


Prummond, his brother, the earl of Murray, lieutenant of the realm: but he being 


p. 298. 
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accordingly crowned. on the iſt of June. But whatever were the ng, 
tives of king Henry, and whether the divorce was conduQted with 41 
the preciſion the canon law demanded, it is a period in the Britig, 
annals never to be forgotten. From that time not only the papal 1, 
thority (at which even ſovereigns had trembled), but likewiſe that q 
the clergy, became leſs. Sound religion ſucceeded the ſelfiſh a 
ſuperſtitious invention of prieſt-craft ; and genuine philoſophy, co. 
ducted by a ſpirit of enquiry, at laſt taught us the moſt important x 
leſſons, the reciprocal duties of the ſovereign and ſubject. 

The papal authority on the point of being abrogated in Eng. 


James from attempting the ſame dangerous incroachments. His hol. 
neſs had reaſon to be content with the ſucceſs of his embaſly ; for ng 
only the king, but the three eſtates (who were ſtill fitting at Edi. 
burgh) acknowledged their ſubmiſſion to the holy ſee, and promiſe 
to continue their due obedience, and, by a ſalutary exertion of the ln 
prevent the growth of hereſy. e 

As in December next (1533) the five years truce would be elapſed, 
hoſtilities had begun early this year on the borders. Buchanen an 
Drummond blame the Engliſh ; but Leſly imputes this rupture to the 
averſion of the two nations: and, indeed, it is impoſſible to ſay wh 
were the aggreſſors. I am inclined to believe that neither , monarch 
was at firſt concerned in the violation. As England was at peace with 
France, the Scotith king would not be fool-hardy enough to invade hi 
uncle; and Henry was too much employed in the conſequences of hi 
divorce, too apprehenfive of the pope, and his repudiated wife 
nephew the emperor, to entertain any deſigns againſt Scotland. Befidez 
had he been inclined to attack that kingdom, he would not hae 
choſen the preſent conjuncture, when that realm was governed by 
young, high-ſpirited, brave, and well-beloved ſovereign. But then 
the Douglaſes were in England, and no repreſentations could preval 
upon James to recall them; and as they had many friends in Scotland, 
it is probable that the Engliſh wardens furniſhed them with men, to 
endeavour that by force which arguments could not effectuate. Belides 
their reſtoration would have ſaved king Henry no inconſiderable penfions, 
and the warden knew that this ſtretch of his authority would be winkel 
at by the court. Add to this, that it had been articled in the laſt truc:, 
that no hoſtilities whatever ſhould diſſolve it, but be redreſſed agree 
ably to the border laws. Accordingly the garriſon of Berwick, wit 
ſome ſele& companies from Northumberland and Weſtmorland, unde: 
the conduct of fir Edward D'Arcy, made an incurſion into Scotland, 
where they burnt Coldingham, Dunglaſs, &c. and ravaged the coun- 
try as far as Dunce; while at ſea ſome Scotiſh veſſels were made priz 
of. A proclamation, which was ſoon after publiſhed by king Hen!) 
founded this invaſion (ſays Buchanan) upon ſome contumelious words 
ſpoken by ſome Scots againſt the garriſon of Berwick. But as that, 
adds he, was too ſorry an apology for war, the Engliſh demanded, 
with the reſtoration of Angus, the village and monaſtery of Cannaby 
on the borders, as an ancient poſſeſſion of their crown. Tor 
venge this inſult, and defend his dominions, king James appointed 


worſted by the Engliſh, who were ſuperior in numbers; his majeſty 


thought proper to divide the whole ſubjects into four bodies; _ 0 
Wlch, 


3 
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which, for forty days, was appointed to guard the kingdom. By this 


means Scotland was not only ſecured from hoſtile inroads, but able to 
attack the Englith territories, which was done to the no ſmall profit of 
the invaders. And now the Engliſh monarch (write the Scotiſh hiſto- 
rians) would gladly have had a peace; but diſdaining to ſue for it from 
the Scots, the French king (as a common ally) interpoſed, and am- 
baſſadors were commiſſioned to meet at Newcaſtle, King James ſent Rym. Fad. 
fir James Colville of Eaſt-Weemys, and Adam Otterburn, the 19th of ds. 
june; king Henry having commiſſioned, on the 24th, fir Thomas 
Clifford, captain of Berwick, fir Ralph Allerker, and fir Thomas Ibid. 
Whartoun, with Mr. Thomas Magnus, archdeacon of Eaſt-riding, to 
repair to the ſame place. | _ om 
But the ambaſſadors not being able to agree about terms, and hoſti- bid. 
lities. recommencing with equal ardour on both ſides, Francis diſ- - "th lib, 
patched an ambaſſador to the place of convention. By his mediation, * 
ſay authors, the garriſons were withdrawn on both ſides from the bor- Ibid. 
ders; and a truce for a year was effected. A truce did follow, Octo- 
ber 1, for a year. But no mention is made of the evacuating the gar- Rym. Feed. 
riſons in the record, only it was ſtipulated, that all hoſtilities com- 3, Þ: 
mitted by either ſince the 2d of July laſt paſt, or to be done in the 
time of the truce, {for ſo it is worded) ſhould be redreſſed according 
to the laws of the marches. | 
The-Engliſh, probably under the conduct of the Douglaſes, took 
the advantage of that article, and ſeized on the caſtle or fortreſs of Ed- 
rington, commonly called the Cawmill. But that made no change in 
the politicks of the two kings; for Henry, although his parliament had 
joyfully aboliſhed the papal authority in England, in January 1 534, yet 
as Clement had publickly commanded him to adhere to Katharine, 
denouncing the ſevereſt cenſures, in caſe of non-compliance, he was 
willing to ſecure Scotland: and James having ſent William Stuart, 
biſhep of Aberdeen, and fir Adam Otterburn, lately knighted, on the 1bid. p. 481. 
16th of February, 1533-4, to London, with full powers either to 
conclude a temporary or perpetual peace, Henry appointed, on the + 
12th of April, fir Thomas Audly, chancellor, Thomas Cromwell, Ibid. p. 529, 
eſq; firſt ſecretary of ſtate, Edward Fox, almoner, Dr. John Trigun- 53® ts 
well chief judge of the admiralty, and Richard Gwent, to treat with 
them. Theſe plenipotentiaries, on the 11th of May, 1534, agreed 
on the following article: 

I. That there ſhall be an inviolable peace between the two king- 
doms, during the lives of the two. ſovereigns, and a year after the 
deceaſe of him who ſhall firſt die. Pwr) 
2. That, during that time, neither prince by himſelf, or his ſub- 
jects, ſhall make war, either by ſea or land, on the other. 

3. That neither king ſhall, directly or indirectly, aſſiſt or favour, or 
allow his ſubjects to afliſt or favour, upon any pretence, any perſon or 
perſons whatever, ſpiritual or temporal, of whatever condition, though 
never ſo near allied to either of the ſovereigns, in invading tlie terri- 
tories of the other, notwithſtanding any former or future contracts to 
the contrary ; provided always, that the ancient league of the kings of 
Scotland and of England with his moſt chriſtian majeſty be excepted. 

4. That no former or future eccleſiaſtical cenſure, or diſpenſation 
granted, or to be granted, ſhall abſolve either of the princes from the 

Ren nnn obſervance 
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obſervance of this perpetual peace, as each king ſhall ſweat, Willi 
three months, before witneſſes. tik enn 

The 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, 1oth, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, gh 
16th articles, are the ſame with the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th. 7th, 8th, gy, 
10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, roth of the Berwick treay, 
1528. | | 71152 ee Woog 

1 5. The following allies were comprehended by both kings: the 
. emperor, the king of France, the king of the Romans, with the 
dukes of Gueldres, Alſace, Cleves, and the Hanſe-towns. By James, 
the king of Denmark and the marquis of Brandenburgh were named, 
while king Henry included on his fide the king of Hungary, the duke; 
of Pomerania, Saxony, Bavaria, the landgrave of Heſſe, with the cite 
of Lubeck and Hamburgh, with all their other friends and confede. 
rates; provided none of theſe had poſſeſſed themſelves of any ter. 
ritories belonging to, or detained any penſions or debts, 
modo pertinentia, or any how moleſted the dominions of the other; 
and provided they ſhould ſend, within fix months, their aſſent to thi 
comprehenſion. 

17. The ſame with the 18th of the Berwick truce, | 

18. The truce to be proclaimed, within twenty days, in the proper 
places on the borders. 

19. The article relating to the redreſs of grievances, agreed to a 
Berwick on the gth of October lait, ſhall be complied with. 

20. Both kings ſhall ſwear, upon the Holy Evangeliſts, to the 
performance of the above articles, within fix days after ambaſſadon 
are ſent by either for that purpoſe. my 

On the 12th of the ſame month the Engliſh ambaſſadors conſented 

Rym. Fod. to the reſtitution of Edrington-caſtle, and the lands belonging to it; 
tom. xiv. p. While king James agreed that Henry ſhould ſupport, as his lawful ſub- 


5355 jects, the earl of Angus, ſir George his brother, and Archibald his uncle; 
provided always, that reparation was made, according to the border 
laws, for any attempt (quod abſit, as the indenture words it) which 
either he or they may enterpriſe againſt Scotland. aul 

Ibid. p. 542. On the 6th of July the abbot of Kinloſs was commiſſioned from 


Stirling to carry king James's letters of ratification, and to ſee him ſwear 
to the peace; as fir Thomas Cliftord, the biſhop of Durham, and Mr. 
LI, p. 419 Magnus, had been ſent in the beginning of June into Scotland, on tl 
ſame errand. Fe 
Till of late, king James had entertained no thoughts of marriage; 
nor had he then, perhaps, had not the Hamiltons, flattered by hi 
caſual amours, his intrepidity of ſpirit, (for he would often attack, 
with inferior numbers, the fierceſt banditti, and in their purſuit i 
day and night on horſeback, eating what he could get) began'to 
ſhew, that they expected to ſucceed him. Buchanan ſays, that, 
not content with the chances which his courting of danger gate 


them, they even attempted to aſſaſſinate him in his night-vibts, fix 
when almoſt unattended, to his miſtreſſes. Theſe things determined col 
hin, at laſt, to bend all his thoughts to perpetuate lis lineage by ma- of 
trimony: for that, purpoſe, he had lately diſpatched ambaſſadots Bo 
to Francis to demand his eldeſt daughter, as had been ſtipulated by Wi ber 
John duke of Albany, when he renewed the ancient league between Fre 
the two kingdoms: but ſhe dying, he commanded them to . 


Magdalen, the ſecond; however her father alledged, that ſhe Was of 
ol * 
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ſented him with the order of St. Michael. We 

King James, diſappointed there, where he ſeemed chiefly to have 
fixed his thoughts, addreſſed the emperor on the ſame ſubject; and 
Charles, who was no ways averſe to an allianee with the Scots king; 
as he was highly incenſed at Henry for his conduct to his aunt and her 
daughter, and, above all things, defired a general council, which, by 
inflaming matters, would contribute to fix the imperial crown in his 
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too weakly.a habit to become a mother, and, in all probability, would 
not be a long liver: but withal, as a teſtimony of his friendſhip, pre- Ley, p 418. 


family, had early in- the ſpring diſpatched, from Toledo, Goddeſcalbo Buch. lib. xir. 


Errico his ambaſſador to Scotland. The Sicilian, to keep his journey 


Drum mond, 


more private, ſay hiſtorians, had paſſed through Ireland, (though * 


probably he had ſome buſineſs wich the grandees of that iſland, as 
there a rebellion ſoon after broke out) and arrived at the Scotiſh court 


in April, 1534, when he preſented king James with the order of the Ibid. 


golden fleece. After that, he expatiated on the wrongs which had 
been done by king Henry to queen Katharine; and inſinuated that his 
uncle's marriage with Anne Bollen, would bar him from the ſucceſ- 
fion of the Engliſh crown. He then defired king James's affiſtance to 
the calling a general council, that Lutherans might be exterminated. 
And, laſtly, the ambaſſador, in his maſter's name, and to ſtrengthen 


the ancient alliances between the two houſes, made him an offer of 
ry of Auſtria, the em- Buchanan, 


three Maries, all of the imperial ſtem : Ma 


peror's ſiſter, and widow of Lewis king of Hungary, (who had been lib. . 


ſlain in battle by the Turks;) Mary of Portugal, daughter of his fiſter 
Eleonora of Auſtria; and Mary of England, daughter of queen Katha- 
rine and king Henry. 0 

The king, after thanking the emperor for the honours he deigned 
to confer upon him, and the participation of affairs of ſuch moment, 
anſwered, That he was ſincerely grieved at the conduct of his uncle, 
with regard to queen Katharine, whoſe intereſts as he would always 
eſpouſe, &c. ſo would he attempt to reconcile Charles and Henry; 
their re- union, as well as that of all chriſtian princes,” being neceſſa 
to ſupport Chriſtendom againſt the arms of the Turks. That he 
ſhould be highly pleaſed to ſee a general council canonically aſſembled, 
to which he promiſed to ſend his ableſt and moſt moderate prelates ; 
but if that could not be obtained, he was of opinion, that every prince 
ſhould watch over and ſuppreſs any innovations introduced into the 
religion of his own dominions. And, laſtly, he ſaid, That as the 
three ladies were every way worthy of his affection, ſo would he run 
no riſque by giving the preference to any of them ; but ſhould take it 
as the moſt ſignal inſtance of the emperor's regard, if he would uſe his 


intereſt with his ſiſter the queen of Denmark, and obtain him Iſabella 
his niece in marriage. | 


- Thus did James artfully decline the offers made him by Charles, by 


fixing on one who he knew had been privately affianced to Frederick 
count Palatine, becauſe Francis had lately offered him any other lady 
of the blood royal of France, and particularly recommended Mary'of 
Bourbon, daughter of Charles duke of Vendoſme. And we are in- 
formed that David Beaton, abbot of Arbroath, then employed 'at the 
French court to look out a proper conſort for his maſter, advertiſed 
James that the emperor and the pope only meant to uſe him as their 
tool, and the thorn in the ſide of his uncle. 


N * _ L 
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Herbert, p. As-tbeſs things were in agitation: at Edinburgh, before the peace ws 
177. fully concluded at London, king Henry, fearing that the imperial am 
baſſador might give a change to affairs, diſpatched the lord Millan 
Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, to countermine the Sieilian 
preſent king James with the order of the garter, and to intreat hin 
to be preſent at an interview which Henry and Francis were ſoon u 
have; for which purpoſe he invited him to take his way through Eng 
land, that they together might paſs over to Calais. What anſwer ki 
James returned to this invitation, hiſtorians do not mention; but 1 
the Engliſh and French monarchs did not meet, ſo was James furniſh 
with a ſufficient apology for not coming to England. 
It has been already remarked, that the Scotiſh king and his parliament 
had promiſed to the pope's ambaſſadors to extirpate hereſy out of Sc. 
land; and this ſummer, 1534, they gave a melancholy proof of the 
being determined to keep their word, by burning Andrew Straton and 
Norman Gourlay at Edinburgh, Auguſt 27, for Lutheraniſm; whit 
Leſy, p. 419. the ſheriff of Linfithgowe, James Borthwick, &c. were condemned ei 
the ſame account, Upon this perſecution, ſome others, Who wer 
iy Burner's cited to appear, fled into England. Their names were Alexande 
vol.i. p. 2:4 Aleſſe, whom king Henry uſed to call his ſcholar: after Cromydli 
death, he and Fyfe, another refugee, went to Saxony, and became pro- 
feſſors at Leipſick; Mackbee, who was afterwards known by the title 
of Dr. Maccabeus in Denmark, where he was appointed chaplain w 
Chriſtian II. and one Macdowgall. nah 
Whilſt theſe things were doing in Scotland, pope Clement VII. died, 
and was immediately ſucceeded by Aleſſandro, of the houſe of Farneſ, 
who aſſumed the name of Paul III. 5 
This event produced no change in the meaſures which the court f 
England had already taken to ſhake off the yoke of the pope. Henry 
had gone too far to recede. Accordingly the parliament, which u. 
Rapio, tom. aſſembled in November, confirmed his ſupremacy, declared all thoſe 
F. 338, traitors who ſhould either ſpeak or write againſt the king or queen, 
depriving them of the benefit of ſanctuaries; gave a form of the oa 
to be taken by all the ſubjects, with regard to the ſucceſſion of queen 
Anne's children; granted the firſt-fruits to the king; condemned the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and fir Thomas More, to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, with confiſcation of goods, for having refuſed the oath ap- 
pointed in the former ſeſſion of parliament, relating to the aboliſhing 
the pope's authority, the nullity of Henry's marriage with Katharine, 
and the ſucceſſion of the children of his preſent queen: and, laſtly, 
they publiſhed a general amneſty, from which Fiſher and More were 
only excepted. 4 504 
But theſe acts of parliament, though they prevented many of thoſe 
who difapproved of Henry's conduct from ſhewing their diſlike, Jet 
did they not ſtop the mouths of the monks from openly inveighing, 
and even preaching, againſt him in his preſence. Their invectives 
being reported ta his council, whom he aſſembled on purpoſe to regu- 
late his meaſures, it was concluded by the majority, that the laws 
ſhould be put in execution againſt: them. In conſequence of "this, 
ſeveral friars were capitally puniſhed ; and to ſhew the kingdom that 
his majeſty was determined to ſpare none, of whatever dignity, who 
refuſed to acknowledge his biſhop Fiſher, though- lately 


created a cardinal by the Pape, (as a reward for his fidelity a nh 
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fee) was ublickly beheaded the 22d of June, 15353 and fir Thomas 8 p. 
More (ho; when chancellor, had been very active in perſecutin the Rapin, tom. 
reformed) ſoon after underwent the fame fate, behaving on the TeaF> v. p. 332: 
£14 with a ladicrous facetiouſneſs, to which no e could give 
ropriety. n POP FIR 
These old executions convincing Paul (who paſſionately wiſhed 
to bring back king Henry to his pontifical obedience) that that 
monarch was for ever loſt, his holineſs (ſays lord Herbert) began to 
meditate terrible bulls, of which there were five ſeveral forms. They 
all warned him to renounce his marriage with Anne, to take Katharine 
again, to reſtore the pope to his authority, and, laſtly, to defiſt from 
puniſhing thoſe who denied his ſupreme authority; with which if he 
did not comply, his holineſs cited him and his adherents * wer Herbert, p. 
Rome within ninety days to anſwer ; which if they neglected, he ex- 34 
communicated them, without exception, put the kingdom under an 
interdict, declared the iſſue by Anne illegitimate, freed the ſubjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, forbad the Engliſh to trade with foreign 
ſtates, commanded the clergy to leave England, and the nobles to take 
up arms againſt Henry. Pe n Ns 201 
But as the emperor, who had taken upon him the execution of the 
bull, was at that time too deeply engaged in his African expedition, 
(not to mention the Turkiſh invaſion of Hungary, which Francis, in 
order to facilitate his recovery of Milan, had invited) he ſuſpended 
his denouncing it for the preſent, and only ſent copies of it to thoſe 
courts whom he thought the beſt affected to the church, and who 
were the moſt likely to embaraſs the arch apoſtate Henry, as occafion 
ſhouid offer. | + rt 


But in both theſe reſpects no realm was comparable to that of Scot 
land; for as the clergy there had not only a great ſhare in the legiſla- 
tive, but alſo in the executive part of the government, in civil as well 
as religious cauſes, no mercy had been ſhewn to the few who had im- 
prudently diſcovered their belief of the new opinions. ES 
To that kingdom, therefore, the pope difpatched John Antonio 
Campeggio. The legate found king James at Falkland, where with 
many ceremonies and apoſtolical benedictions (as hiftorians term them) 
he delivered to his majeſty a cap and a ſword, conſecrated the night'of 
the nativity of our Saviour, which the fame of his valonr, and many 
chriſtian virtues, had moved the vicar of Chriſt to beftow on him : 
as alſo (faith the original) to create a terror in the heart of a wicked Drummond, 
neighbouring prince, againſt whom the fword was ſharpened. Pi. 305. 
The pope's letter recapitulated the defection of Henry, (politely 
terming him an adulterer, a murderer, a robber of churches, and a 
rebel to heaven) his behaviour to his queen, and cruelty to the clergy; 
and as moderate meaſures only puſhed on that monarch 'to greater en- 
croachments on the papal power, his holineſs had recourfe to his ma- 
jeſty, whoſe aſſiſtance he implored in dethroning Henry, whom all 
laws, human and divine, juſtly depoſed: that the king ſhould call to 


mind the catholick virtues of his anceſtors, and no longer keep peace 
* one againſt whom almighty God was preparing to denonnce his 
Judgments, ie nave tre tt 4 


But king Henry, ſuſpicious that the pope would endeavour to ſtir 
up his nephew againſt him, had been at great pains, toward the end of 
the laſt year, by letters, to juſtify to James his acceptance of the Eng- 
liſh 
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fered eſpouſals. The opinion however of thoſe who adviſed Newcaltt 


liſh ſupremacy, and had even diſpatched his own chaplain Ville 


as they proved that the pope's authority over princes had no foung;. 


male line of his family; yet moſt of the council neither were abet 


that nation ; and therefore propoſed Newcaſtle as properer, and the 
feaſt of Michael for the time of meeting. 


cited the pope for a brief *, forbidding him to enter into England 
which (hiſtorians ſay) he ſoon after obtained, and actually made ul 


to meet him ard the French king in France, which is not unlikely, p. 184. 
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Barlowe, with Thomas Holcroft, to Scotland, with ſome. books, Which 
tion in facred writ, ſo were they calculated to ſhew the propfiety q 
his new title. The envoys had inſtructions to urge the king to {1 
low the footſteps of his uncle: what effect theſe repreſentations woyly 
at this time have produced I cannot ſay, but it 1s probable that Her 
ſuſpected their inefficacy; for no ſooner was he informed by lord Ftf. 
kine, whom James had ſent to complain of the Londoners, who i 
their paſlage to the iſland fiſbery, ſpoiled Orkney and the neighbour. 
ing iſlands, that Campeggio had ſet foot in Scotland, than he 388 
commanded the lord William Howard to repair to Scotland to conn. 
terplot the Italian, to requeſt an interview at York, at which meeting | 
he was ordered to aflure his majeſty, he ſhould be declared Duke | | 
York and lieutenant-general of England, and to hint at his maſter' he. 
ing willing to give him in marriage his daughter Mary (ſay hiſtoriany 
but it muſt have been Elizabeth, as the other was declared lllegits 
mate. | | | — I 
The arrival of lord Howard prevented the king from making 0 . 1 
1 
P 


tisfactory an anſwer to the legate as his clergy could have wiſhed; he 
only aſſured him, that he ſhould leave nothing unattempted to recl 
his uncle to the obedience of the church, but adviſed his holineſs nuf 
to En his cenſures againſt Henry, as that would only tend u 
make him the more obdurate. it's 
The Engliſh ambaſſador having delivered his meſſage, which Bu- 
chanan ſays was highly acceptable to the king, the church-men and 
Hamiltons, but from different motives, oppoſed both the interview and 
marriage: the former ſuſpected, that if the two kings had a conference: 
James might be induced to tread in his uncle's footſteps; and the latter 
as they wanted the king to have no wife, ſo would they have choſen 
any other potentate for their ſovereign's father in-law, ſooner than 
ſo powerful a neighbour as Henry: but this their own intereſt the 
artfully cloaked, with a regard to the king's ſafety, and dwelt on tht 
too great youthfulneſs of the Engliſh princels, as he was the laſt of the 


to the conference nor alliance, and only objected to the place, % 
being in the center of England, and amidſt the moſt martial people d 


To which of theſe two opinions the king himſelf inclined I a 
not affirm, but if it is true, that he had lately diſpatched new ambi 
ſadors to France to negotiate a marriage, and that he privately, fell 


of, it is plain that he could neither aſſent to the interview, nor the po 


was reported to lord Howard, which he not only refuſed to admit, but 7 
with ſome menaces to the council, inſtantly departed. King James ay 
however, though he did not comply with the requeſt of the pops Fo 
or king Henry, was yet unwilling to exaſperate either, and for ta = 

* According to lord Herbert, king James having obtained the brief, propoſed to Kiay tea = 


e iy 
© purpoſe 
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he diſpatched ſir Adam Otterburn to London, to apologize for 
Rupp ae to the interview, which he was to inform his majeſty * | 
was owing to 15 inſolence of his ambaſſador, whom the Douglaſes | 
had eſcorted to the borders and back again. 2 | 7 
And in order to gratify the pope, it was ordained in a parliament 
held this ſummer at Edinburgh, that the antient worſhip ſhould Black * 
be preſerved, the church continued in all its immunities, and the 
breakers and offenders thereof (as the record words it) puniſhed with 
all rigour. 
But eccleſiaſtical matters were not the only topicks that engaged the 
attention of this parliament ; many profitable laws were revived, for 
the building of fiſhing-buſſes, for the planting of woods, foreſts, Ibid. f. 120. 
hedges, ſowing of broom, the deſtroying of which was to be ſeverely „ * 
puniſhed, the breeding of horſes, againſt maſterful and ſtrong beggars 
(as the acts term them) each pariſh being ordered to keep their own 
poor, the deſtroyers of ſalmon and red fiſh in undue ſeaſon, and 
againſt merchants who failed to France, Flanders, or any other parts, Ibid. c. 2). 
not having half a laſt of goods, againſt wardens who permitted the 
houſes and eſtates of their wards to go to ruin, for regulating the 
price of proviſions in inns, the keepers whereof were commanded to 1bid. c. 20. 
provide honeſt chambers, and bedding, with fleſh, fiſh, bread and ale 
tor ſtrangers and paſſengers properly accoutred, and good and ſuffici- 
ent ſtables, having heck and manger, with corn, hay, and ſtraw for 
their horſes, &c. &c. Some new ones, no leſs advantageous, were 
alſo promulgated. The burroughs were confirmed in their privileges, Ibid. c. 26. 
of which the provoſt, aldermen, baillies, and officers, were to be ho- 
W neſt ſubſtantial burgeſſes and merchants; and as they were not to be 
moleſted in the exerciſe of their franches, ſo were they yearly to render to 
the exchequer, an account of the manner in which the common good 
had been expended, every perſon that pleaſed having a right to exa- 
mine it. The price of malt, corn and ſalt was regulated: and as Ibid c. 32 43. 
cordwainers, ſmiths, and other mechanicks, had long demanded moſt 
exorbitant prices for their workmanſhip, the provoſt of Edinburgh, 
with certain lords, to be appointed by the king, were to make re- 
WS gulations for theſe for the general utility. It was alſo ordained, 
bor the honeſty of the realm, the profit of the lieges, and eſpecially of 
the burroughs and merchants, that no ſhips ſhould be fraught, nor 
merchants ſail with their goods but twice a year into Flanders, viz. to 
che Paſche, and Rude Markets, (as they are ſtiled) and becauſe mani- 
fold inconveniencies had often aroſe, both to the country and officers Ibid. c. 31. 


Ibid. c. 34. 


. y of juſtice, from the too numerous retinues of great perſons ; all ſuch, 
„dhe < king's ſheriffs, ſtewarts, &c. only excepted, were ſtrictly forbidden 
s ride to courts, meetings, &c. with more ſervants than they daily 


maintained at home. And, laſtly, to omit ſome of lefler moment, it 
was ſtatuted, that whereas a great part of the realm, and eſpecially that 


tl: near the borders, had, for many years paſt, in the king's minority, been 
it unfurniſhed, [unpleniſhed] and no inconſiderable part of the inland 
Leſpoiled of goods, which thieves and traitors had fold in England, bid. c. 22 
x, % the rendering of theſe things ſcarce in the realm; as a re- 

medy, the eſtates decreed, that no of man ſhould, by himſelf or 


others, ſell to the Engliſh, ſheep or black cattle, young or old; nor 
lend into England, victuals, fiſh, or falt, under pain of confiſcation 
o moveables. But whilſt the king thus provided for the good of his 

| 9 X Fr kingdom, 
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Black Ads, kingdom, be alſo had a reſpect for his own ; for all who had, or pre. 

c. 12. tended to inheritances, or lieſes of foreſtry, were commanded to br 
their rights before the lords of the council to be examined, and none 
of their ſheep, cattle, horſes, &c. were to paſture in his foreſts, parks 
&c. under pain of loſing them; private gentlemen who had woods 
or foreſts which they had reſerved for deer, might alſo avail themſelys, 
of this clauſe. 

The parliament being diſſolved, James determined to execute are. 
ſolution which he had taken ſome time before, of viſiting the north 
and weſtern iſlands. By his many expeditions to the borders, he had 
almoſt exterminated the thieves there, and made no doubt but his pre. 
ſence, even in thoſe diſtant, ſavage, and almoſt pagan countries, woul( 
ſuppreſs the eternal fewds of the chiefs, put a ſtop to their depredz. 
tions on the continent, and eſtabliſh his authority: and, as he juſtly 
thought that nothing was of more importance to a monarch than 
knowledge of his dominions, and an acquaintance with his ſubjects, { 
did he long to know in what manner the borderers would brook his 
abſence. With theſe views the King fet fail with five well manned 
ſhips, attended by the earls of Huntley, Argyle, Arran, &c. on pre- 
tence of a voyage to France; but no ſooner was he out of the Forth than 
he ordered the pilot to ſteer to the Orkneys, where ſoon after arriving, 
he compoſed all differences, by impriſoning the chiefs, and placing 

Drum, p. 309. garriſons in proper fortreſſes. Then did he fail to the Hebrides, where 
he ſurpriſed the leading men, whom he afterwards diſpoſed of in his 
own caſtles as hoſtages, both for the good behaviour of the clans, and 
the annual tax he impoſed ; and when, by the {kill of his pilot, one A- 
lexander Lindſey, he had ſounded the remoteſt rocks of his dominians, 
he was driven by tempeſts to take land at St. Ninian's near Whitehorn, 
in Galloway. 

This voyage effectually anſwered his intentions; for fo terrified wer 
theſe iſland-barbarians with the remembrance of their intrepid and 
well- attended ſovereign, that they remained long after peaceable. At 
his return to Edinburgh, moſt of the great men on the borders wer 
commanded to enter their perfons in ward during the king's pleaſure, 
for diſorders committed, at leaſt connived at by them in his abſence: 
Walter Scot of Balcleugh was impriſoned in the caſtle of Edinbugb, 
lord Hume in that of Down, Farniherſt in Falkland, the laird of Johu- 
ſton and Mark Ker being only confined to Dundee. D 

King James having thus ſecured the tranquillity of the moſt fe. 
mote parts of his dominions, in the beginning of 1536, determined 
to go over to France and woo for himſelf. King Henry being in. 
formed of this by the earl of Murray, and William Stuart biſhop 
Aberdeen, who waited on him in their way to France, whither the) 
Herbert, p. were ſent to prepare for their maſter's arrival, gave his conſent, on col- 
193- dition that he matched with the duke of Vendoſme's daughter, tht 

interview, however, he had formerly propoſed firſt taking place. 
Ley, p. 421. The Scots king's next care was to aſſemble his nobles, whom bat. 
ing acquainted with the motives of his journey, he warned not to di 
turb the peace of the kingdom, but obey the earls of Huntley, 
Eglinton, &c. Soon after, going aboard, he ſet fail for France. He 
had not been many days at ſea when a violent ſtorm aroſe and ſcattered 
his fleet. Upon this the pilot aſked what courſe he ſhould lice; 


Ibid. 


To any but England; (as Drummond writes) replied the 1 5 
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7 eſt encreaſing, and ſleep cloſing his eyes, thoſe that ac- 

bb rw him (ſays he ſame hiſtorian) commanded the maſter to 
return to Scotland, who obeying, when the king awoke he found him- 
ſelf, to his no ſmall diſcontent, in the Forth. | The blame was laid on 
fir James Hamilton, whom he never forgave, his enemies repreſenting 
his attendance as not proceeding from loyalty, but with adefign to 
thwart, as far as he could, his inclinations. 5 1 

Though king James was thus obliged to delay his amorous expedition, 
it was of ſervice to his affairs; for Henry, who by the advice of par- 
liament, had aboliſhed all the monaſteries under 200 l. per annum, by 
which he had gained an additional yearly revenue of 32000 |. ſterling, 
with a capital of upwards of 100,000 l. ſterling, again importuned his 
nephew to ſhake off the pontifical yoke, and Anne ſoon after (May 
19th) falling a victim of the king's paſſion for Jane Seymour, of the 
pope's friends, and a little imprudent coquetry, and Elizabeth being 
declared illegitimate, by 'which king James was ſo much.the nearer 
to the ſucceſſion, he applied to the pope, to obtain powers for 
the reforming of ſome enormities, eſpecially concerning the recovery 
of many great temporal poſſeſſions conferred on the church by his noble —_ p. 
progenitors. This (ſays the noble hiſtorian) pleaſed Henry ſo much, 
that he granted the meſſenger who carried king James's requeſt 
to Paul, a ſafe conduct, and ſlackened his inſtances in the affair of the 
interview. | | 

In Auguſt, king James, with a greater retinue than before“, again failed Ibid. p. 193. 
from Leith, when a ten day's favourable gale landed him at Diep in Nor- 
mandy, there, being informed what progreſs his ambaſſadors had 
made in the marriage-treaty, he poſted to Vendoſme, and that he might 
not be diſcovered, paſſed for the ſervant of one Tennant, his domeſtick. 
Being arrived at the place where Mary of Bourbon was, that lady de- 
tected him, by the reſemblance, as ſhe ſaid, he bore to a portrait Ley ſays that 
which ſhe had of his majefty. Although he found her no leſs beauti- he was neither 
ful than princely, he determined to ſee king Francis's daughters before — 4 
he fixt his choice; and therefore rode back to his nobles, who expec- and yet it is 
ted him at Rouen. But as an action was ſoon expected in Provence, fir a tt 
between the Imperialiſts commanded by the emperor in perſon, and the dis had fign- 
French, whom Francis conducted, James, who deſired nothing more ed a treaty of 
ardently than ſuch an opportunity to ſignalize himſelf, poſtponed his Keith p. * 
courtſhip, and made what haſte he could to the field; but before he 
reached the camp, the emperor having failed in the ſiege of Marſeilles, 
and his army being ſtraitned for proviſions, had retired, and Francis, 
well contented to ſee his enemies fairly out of his dominions, diſpatched 
his ſon to meet the royal ſtranger, and ſoon after welcomed him him- 
ſelf, Being conducted to Paris, the grandees, from every quarter of 
the realm, haſted hither to entertain a king, of whom fame had not 
been filent; and the court being changed into an academy of prince- 
ly exercifes (as Drummond words it) his feats of arms proved that 
report had not magnified his virtues. There the lady Margaret; 
the king's youngeſt daughter, was offered him ; but Magdalen, whom 
he had formerly demanded, had by her ſuperior beauties and win- 
ning behaviour, made an entire conqueſt of his heart: her there- 
tore he demanded of her father, who again excuſed himſelf, on ac- 
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* The earls. Arran, Argyle, Rothys; Eiro!; the lords Fleming, Bond, &c. the earls of Mor- 
| Tay,. Lennox, Caſſils, lord Erſkine, with the abbot, &c. were already at Paris, 


count 
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count of her bad health; but that daily improving by the glances (fay 
Drummond) of her royal wooer, Francis at laſt conſented, and the 
marriage was ſolemnized with all due magnificence, on the 1ſt of f. 
nuary, 1537, the king of France promiſing his ſon-in-law one hun! 
dred thouſand crowns of the ſun in dowry, and thirty thouſand frau 
during the life of James, who ſettled on her the jointure of the forthe; 
queens of Scotland, at his and mother's deceaſe, and in the mean tine 
the earldom of Fife and Strathern, with the palace of Falkland, &. 
Upon this occaſion, the ancient league was renewed between the two 

nations. - \ 8. 
The king of England being informed of theſe things by fir Ralph 
Sadler, whom he had ſent as a ſpy on James, was greatly diſpleaſel, 
and wrote to Francis (whom yet he had a ſingular eſteem for) tha 
his late interview with the biſhop of Rome, and alliance with the Sc. 
Leſly, p. 423. tiſh king, vexed him no leſs than it would do a perfect lover, to ſeę 
his miſtreſs in the arms of his mortal enemy. But Francis alledying, 


Buchanan, 
lib. xiv. 


88 it was better for both that James had matched with his daughter, than 

. mortelif he had married as their common enemy the emperor had propoſed, 

den, p. 193. king Henry was in ſome meaſure ſatisfied. Perhaps too, Henry wa 

the more eaſily pacified, as James, by being abſent, could not aff 

the many revolters (on account of the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, &,) 

eſpecially in Yorkſhire and Cumberland, who only wanted ſuch a pa. 

tron as the Scotiſh king to have reduced the church-affairs of England 
to their former ſtandard. _ 1 

Although Francis had paid down his daughter's dowry, defrayed il 

the expences james had been at ſince his arrival in France, loaded him 

with preſents of valuable plate, &c. at his departure, and gave him two 

ſhips, freighted with gun- powder, cannon, and other warlike ſtores; the 

Scots monarch thought proper at Rouen, on the 3d of April, (a few 

days before his embarking for Scotland) 1537, to take the advantage 

which the common Jaw afforded all heirs, and which many of his 

Black Ads, f Toyal predeceſſors, when paſt twenty-five, had availed themſelies 

126. 127. of, of anulling all alienations, infeofments, donations, and diſpoſitions 

c. 40. of lands, rents, cuſtoms, which the king his father had in pofletſion 

at the time of his deceaſe, caſtle-wards, or any offices, &c. prejudi- 

cial to the crown, made by him or his guardians in his nonage. He 

alſo revoked all entails made from the heirs general to the heirs male; 

as likewiſe all infeofments of lands given in blanche, which formetly 

held by ward and relief, all regalities and confirmation of regalities, and 

other heritable offices, either granted by him, his tutors, or father (a 

it had been expreſly ſtatuted, that no ſuch regalities ſhould be given 

without the conſent of parliament) all alienations, liferents of lands 

devolving on the crown by forfeiture, baſtardy, &c. all new creations of 

baronies, annexations of lands into fee, in prejudice of the ſervices try 

owed him; as alſo, all diſcharge of ſervice of ſuits of court Which 

his anceſtors had poſſeſſed, all infeoftments of baronies created in lord. 

ſhips annexed to the crown; all gifts of lands and inheritances, grapted 

by him upon falſe information; whereas had he been truly acquainted 

with the circumſtances;' the ſame would not have been given; apd in 

general, he annulled every thing done by him in his minority, to the 

prejudice of his foul, the crown, and its patrimony : to which was ad- 

ded, that in caſe the king left the preſent poſſeſſors of lands, &c. te- 

turning to him by this general revocation in the uſe of them, thats 


Leſly, p. 424+ 
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not conſtrue It into à right or gift, but eſteem it a matter of 
2 the king being allowed to retake them whenever he thought 
proper. By this clavle, he had it in his power gradually to repoſſeſs 
Pian of the crown-patriniony, and to ſtifle, by indulgencies, the 
clamour which ſuch an act muſt have excited, To all this was joined 
a proteſtation, that his being out of the realm at the time of the revo- 
cation's being made, ſhould be no hindratice to its legality, * 
Soon after, the royal pair ſet fail, with the great admiral of France, 
&c. &c. from Newport, and landed at Leith on the 28th of May. 
Lord Herbert writes, that James in his way touching on the coaſt 
of England, many of the northern malecontents threw themſelves at 
his feet, and deſired his aſſiſtance, telling him, that he ſhould have all 
(for ſo the orginal hath it;) but, (adds he) the king would not ſud- 
denly diſcover himſelf, Their arrival was welcomed with the ſincereſt 
demonſtrations bf joy. Never queen was more beloved by a huſband, 
or ſooner made a conqueſt of the hearts of her ſubjects; and never 
were greater hopes entertained of any match (being a ſecret friend to the 
Reformation) ot ſooner blaſted, than in this; for ſhe lived not many 
weeks after her arrival : being ſeized with a fever in June, ſhe died 
in July, and never did Scotland more fincerely mourn (mourning cloaths a 
being then only firſt introduced) than at the death of this amiable WES: 214. 
rinceſs. ; 
K The death of queen Magdalen was followed by two remarkable 
trials. John, eldeſt ſon to the lord Forbes, the chief of a great fami- Ibid. 
ly and faction, hardy and valorous, but ill-educated, and therefore the 
more eaſily ſuſpected of any improbity, had, for the companion of his 
looſer hours, one Straughan, a man perfectly abandoned, and cotrie of 
the dregs of the people. This fellow, who for ſecret ſervices, thought 
himſelf entitled to every favour his young maſter could beſtow on 
him, being one day angrily refuſed a boon, which he had earneſtly 
requeſted, not only renounced the ſervice of Forbes, but entered into 
that of his enemy the earl of Huntly. Forbes had either been indiſ- 
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Ns creet enough, in his hours of former privacy, to drop ſome hints to | 
on Straughan of mutdering the king, and reſtoring the Douglaſes, or the | 
5 eat] and this fellow deviſed it. His majeſty was immediately informed 

c 


of a plot to that purpoſe : Forbes was called, convicted upon ſuſpicious 
evidence (for what confidence ought to be repoſed in the informations 
of a mortal foe and of an abandoned diſcontented ſervant) beheaded 
and quartered, his eſtate being confiſcated, and his father, tho' owned 


(a innocent, impriſoned. One piece of juſtice was done by the king, who 
vel, BE baniſhed Straughan for having ſo long concealed ſo foul an offence ; in 
nds France, the place of his exile, his futute conduct did not bely his for- 


mer, and rendered his teſtimony till leſs to be depended on. The king 


hey afterwards reſtored the ſecond brother to the eſtate and title. 
n Nor was this the only trial this ſummer, (1537) a mort melans 
c. choly andinore ittiptobable. one ſucceeded. Jane Don ſiſter to 
ited the baniſhed earl of Angus, widow of lord Glammis, and wife of Ibid. p, 316: 
ited Archibald Campbell of Keepneth, was, with her huſband, her young Buchanan © 
0 Fa ton the lord Glamitnis, and an old prieſt, informed againſi by one Wil⸗ — 


lam Lyon, 4 relation” of the family, as Having the death 
or the king dy poiſon; Although this conſpiracy Was möſt > 
both from the charaQer of the accuſed, and their. king fax Sem 
Court, in ſolitary ntanfions, whither — king never reſorted, yet, by the 
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active malice of the informer, (who, authors write, was puſhed vn g) 


jority of her aſſizers, who, neither reſpecting the God within them 


Drum. p. 290. 


blot on the annals of this reign) the king beſtowed on his young ille 


Leſly, p. 426. 


P. 222. 


Ibid. 
Leſly, p. 426. 


of heaven, condemned her to be burnt alive. T he dreadful ſenteno 
was accordingly put in execution the fifth day after Forbes Was ba 
headed upon the caſtle-hill of Edinburgh, in fight of her huſband 
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this diabolical act in revenge for Jane's having refuſed him her hand i 
marriage) was the lady put to the rack. There no confeſſion be 

extorted, the king permitted the trial to go on; and though ng proce 
could be adduced of the crime, yet was ſhe found guilty by them, 


the preſent nor future ages, and ſetting at nought the ſupreme juſtic 


The nobleneſs of her own birth, as well as that of her late haſbang, 
her extraordinary beauty and blooming youth, her manlike fortiude 
in the midſt of flames, beſide the ſcantineſs of evidence, all cohſpire 
deeply to affect the ſpectators. Add to theſe, the general belief thy 
the king conſented to her being thus barbarouſly executed, more ſtom 
an antipathy to her brother, and the love of forfeitures, than fromy 
conviction of her crime. This unfortunate lady's huſband, endes. 
vouring to eſcape from the caſtle, by the ſhortneſs of the rope, ſel 
and was daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks. Though the tender year 
of the young lord beſpoke his innocency, yet was he continued in thy 
caſtle till after the king's death. The old prieſt, when, after torture, 
nothing could be proved againſt him, was ſet at liberty. And Willam 
Lyon, repenting him now of what he had done, confeſſed to the king 
the lady Glammis's innocence; and, by infinitely too mild a ſentenct 
was only baniſhed the kingdom. 4367 £1916 5 

Soon after theſe melancholy executions, (which muſt caſt an eternd 


gitimate children the abbeys of Melroſs, Kelſo, Coldingham, Holy: 
rood-houſe, and St. Andrew's; the revenues of which, being little i. 
ferior to thoſe of the crown, he himſelf pocketed, while he lived: au 


then called a parliament, where the general act of revocation 'being Pre 
confirmed, the members intreated his majeſty to look out for a ſecond be! 
conſort. James had been beforehand with them; for when he was at = 
the court of France, Mary of Lorraine, daughter of Rhene duke df ref 
Guiſe, and widow of the duke of Longueville, had ſo far engaged hi rev 
attention, that, not long after the deceaſe of the beauteous Magdalen, the 
he had ſent David Beaton, lately promoted to the ſee of Mirepoix in hac 
France, and the earl of Murray, to ſound the inclinations of the French ren 
monarch to that match; and now, to quicken the negociation, he di — 
patched the lord Maxwell, and the heir of the earl of Glencairn. The * 
ambaſſadors had met with greater difficulties in the affair, than was at 11 
firſt imagined; for the king of England, after the death of his beloved tay 
Jane Seymour, had dropped ſome hints of a deſire to marry that lady: 45 
But whether that Henry did not puſh the affair, or Francis did on 
not chuſe to endanger his union with the emperor, (for a truce had 2 
been concluded in July) or, as my lord Herbert has it, the French or 
king deemed a union with a ſmaller ſtate more eligible; or all theſe | a 
reaſons combined, certain it is that James gained the preference, 3 
was married by proxy, in preſence of Francis, &c. &c. to that princeſ 8 
in Paris, January 10, 1538, to the great contentment, ſays Drum- — 
mond, of the French. Mary arrived at Cryle (Carellum], a fn M 
ſea-port in Fife, about the beginning of June, 1383; from when — 


being conducted to St. Andrew's, the marriage was there ſolennit ” 


LY 
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by the archbiſhop, in a numerous aſſembly of the nobles. Before the 
ſummer was paſt, it was known that Mary, the new queen, was preg- 
nant, which diffuſed a ſatis faction through the realm, which nothing 
could ſurpaſs but her ſafe delivery of a ſon in St. Andrew's the year 
after, 1539. He was named James, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 
and the earl of Arran ſtanding god-fathers, and the dowager queen 
Margaret being god-mother. But the joy of that affair was a little 
abated by the ſudden death of that princeſs, who expired in the oth 
year of her age, ſoon after at Methven. 80 lays Leſly ; but it 1s plain, 
from fir Ralph Sadler's letters, that ſhe was living at Edinburgh in the P. 27, 50, 60. 
beginning of 1540. She was buried in the charter-houſe of Perth, 
in the tomb of king James I. Her breach with the earl of Angus 
prevented king Henry from having that influence over the councils of 
Scotland, which he otherwiſe would have gained; but whether that 
was of any advantage to the nation, let others determine. Lord Her- 
bert ſays that ſhe wanted, in 1536, to have gone to England, in order P. 2-0. 
to have been reconciled to her former huſband ; but the information 
ſhe received of the | impriſonment! of their daughter in the Tower, 
on the ſurmiſe of her marriage with lord Thomas Howard, prevented 
the journey. {_28V; 0 | 
Not long after, James Beaton, abbot of Dunfermling and Kilwin- In the year 
ning, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and primate of Scotland for fifteen FOI 
years, died, having firſt appointed his nephew David Beaton, lately 
made a cardinal at the inſtance of the king his maſter, his ſucceſſor in 
the archbiſhoprick, and his relation George Drury, abbot of Dunferm- 
ling, &c, &c. all which the king, who loved the Beatons, ratified. 
The archbiſhop (ſays Leſly) bequeathed a conſiderable ſum of money 
to finiſh the new college of St. Andrew's, which he had began to 
build; but the money was afterwards diverted to ſome other purpoſes. 
He was neither ſo bad a man as the reformed hiſtorians in general re- 
= preſent him, nor yet ſo blameleſs as biſhop Leſly would make us 
believe. | | 
In 1538, king Henry, knowing that the monks would always be 
refractory to the powers lately conferred on him by the parliament, in 
revenge too for the inſurrections they had excited in the north, where 
they always had much influence, perhaps too invited by the ſpoils he 
had obtained from the ſuppreſſion of the lefler monaſteries, cruſhed the 
remainder. And not content with burning their miraculous images, 
and expoſing their pious frauds, he ſeized on the precious ſhrine of St. 
Thomas Becket, (that enemy to kingly and friend to papal authority) 
burnt his bones, and unſainted him. The pope, more incenſed with 
this than all his former actions, no longer delayed to publiſh his bull 
of excommunicatibn, being ſuch an one (faith the writer of the hiſtory 
of the council of Trent) as none of his predeceſſors had left him an 
example of, ſo none of his ſucceſſors imitated; yet this he ſent his agents 
into France, Flanders, Scotland, &c. to diſperſe. Po 
No doubt this conduct of Henry's gave great ſcandal to deyotees, 
and incenſed the well-beneficed clergy. Thoſe of Scotland, as they 
were nearer, and dreaded the influence of his example, ſo were the 
particularly keen. Many invectives were publiſhed againſt him, of fo 
ſevere a ſtrain, that James was obliged to interpoſe his authority, and 
puniſh their authors, But if they were checked in this, they ſpent 
their rage on the favourers of the new opinions. Thus ſeyerals were 
. b burnt 
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Sporſocod. burnt for hereſy that 


p. 66, 67. 


excluding not only his neareſt kindred, though children, but even his 
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; nor did the perſecution ceaſe. When en a 
nal Beaton — na ſee of St. — greater — 
rather increaſed. But the argument by fire was far from Ropping th, 
progreſs of the new doctrines, which curiofity, not to lay obſtüne) 
— many conſider. And ſhortly there were not a few in te king. 
dom who aſſerted that the papal authority ſhould be aboliſhed; ws. 
naſteries ſuppreſſed, and the church of Scotland regulated after. th 
manner of that of England. The fpirit of proſelyting is ever pr, 
valent in the founders and friends of a new ſect : they pretended; how, 
ever, to no doctrines unwarranted by the Scriptures, which as they wey 
now in the vulgar tongue, ſo might every body judge. Nor was the Eng, 
liſh Bible only read; the controverſial writings of Luther, Melan& 
and Æcolampadius, were in the hands of many. Not a few of the ink. 
rior clergy and friars had imbibed the tenets of the reformed, of which 
they had given teſtimony at the ſtake ; and moſt of the nobility, y 
they ardently wiſhed to ſee the prelates humbled, ſo did they long tg 
get poſſeſſed of their opulent temporal revenues. And as the com. 
mon people were more guided by their chiefs than the prelates, mol 
of them withed for a reformation, to which ſpiritual as well as tems 
poral motives might have inclined them. Nor were all who could 
think, and were poſſeſſed of money, a little influenced by this conh- 
deration, that the rapacious clergy had by degrees ſwallowed up the 
whole moveable effects of every perſon who died inteftate, on pre- 
tence that they ought to be laid out for the good of his ſoul ; to the 


S 


widow. From all theſe, it was apparent, if the prelates did not beſt 
themſelves, that their riches and authority would ſoon be at an end. Both 
parties applied to the king; the fates of both were in his hands, James 
eaſily ſaw that the favourers of the new doctrine muſt either be extir 
pated or allowed: the laicks contended for the latter, and alledgel, 
as the ſeparatiſts were too many to be deſtroyed, without giving a mot- 
tal blow to the commonweal, ſo perſecution rather invited than 
deterred from ,-examining. ſentiments, for the maintenance. of 
which they ſaw ſuch numbers fo chearfully ſuffer the extremeſt tor- 
tures, Compulſion, they ſaid, could only make hypocrites ; for u 
belief and diſbelief were in the ſoul, ſo that only was to be acted upon 
by diſpaſſionate argumentation, Have they gone. aſtray? with lenity 
and reaſon reform them. If a man is in the dark, we bring him 
light, and do not kill him: and if they are contumacious, pity the 
errors, In mufical inſtruments, if a ſtring jar, we do not fretting 
break it, but leiſurely veer it about to a concord. Theſe people, they 
added, though they humbly conceived ſome abuſes had erept into tit 
church that demanded reformation, yet they only begged a liberty of 
conſcience. That this indulgence could be attended with no inconve- 
nience to the realm, as two religions, where the eſſentials of thet 
belief were the ſame, (as was the caſe here) may ſubfiſt. But tht 
prelates may ſuffer. The ſeparatifts had no intention they ſhould: 
they only wanted the privilege of worſhipping God undiſturbed . Bit 
thould they be injured ? were abuſes, detrimental to the rights of mai 


kind, to be ſuffered, becauſe a few might be loſers ? And- is not ibe 

advantage of the many to be preferred to the intereſts: of the feu 

The king (they argued) was the common ſovereign; the meaheſt wa 

intitled to his pr otection; and it was glorious in a prince; not 
5 


to be 
ſwayed 
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partial motives, but to guard the whole; for thus it Was 
| ochre 5 oe could only be faid to reſemble the Deity, who was the 
common parent of mankind. — 11 0 er e 

guch were the arguments adduced by thoſe who wiſhed well to the 

government, and to the cauſe of genuine religion. And if we con- 
Cer that king James was not only a man of underſtanding, but fond 
of money, which at this time he very much wanted, (having laviſhed- 
away great ſums in magnificent buildings) and that the diſſolution of 
monaſteries (the conſequence of this toleration) would have filled his 
exchequer, we are not to ſuppoſe but they had ſome influence. That, 
however, was but ſhort-lived; for the prelates, rallying all their 
powers of eloquence and addreſs, repreſented the ſectaries as not on 
enemies of papal but of kingly authority; and aſſured him, by a“ roll 
which they put into his hands, containing the names of three hundred 
and ſixty noblemen and barons, that by fines, for feitures, &c. of theſe 
hereticks, he might yearly bring one hundred thouſand crowns into his 
coffers; which, in the mean time, (not the leaſt powerful of their 


arguments) they offered to recruit by an annual donation of fifty 


thouſand crowns. - This confirmed the king their friend, and liberty 
was granted them to proceed againſt hereticks, as the canons com- 
manded. Severe inquiſitions were every where eſtabliſhed ; and be- 
cauſe, by the laws of the realm, they were excluded from fitting as 
judges in capital caſes, they demanded a lord chief juſtice for hereſy. 
The king granted their requeſt, and they nominated to that dreadful 
taſk fir James Hamilton, natural brother of the earl of Arran, a man 
fleſhed in blood, and devoted to the clergy. Him James approved of, 
and Hamilton (determined now to recover the king's eſtranged eſteem 
by manifold confiſcations) moſt gladly accepted. But that poſt, from 
which he expected every advantage, ſoon after proved his ruin, as ſhall 
be related in its proper place. | | nod vos; 


In the mean time the, clergy, ſupported by the ſecular arms; ſhewed 
no compaſſion to thoſe who maintained any opinion diſſonant to thoſe 
of the church of Rome. And among the many who were impri- 
ſoned on that account in 1539, was the celebrated George Buchanan. 
Having returned from France ſome years before, with the young earl 
of Caſſils, the king had intruſted him with the education of his illegi- 
mate fon, the prior of St. Andrew's. George was ſecretly of the 
W -ctormed religion, and had incenſed the whole body of the clergy 
againſt him, by a ſatirical poem againſt the monks of the order of St. 
Francis. It was indeed fo ſevere, that though compoſed at the com- 
mand of the king, (whom theſe mendicants had ſome how offended) 
yet could not that monarch prote& its witty author from a jail. The 
latyrift, who knew, if he was brought to a trial, that burning alive 
would be the reward of his numbers, made many attempts to eſcape; 
and one night, when his keepers were at reſt, was fo lucky as to ſuc- 
cced, the muſes (as Drummond expreſſes it) holding the cable. 
_ Theſe proceedings in Scotland ſoon gave Henry to underſtand, that 
his nephew was now influenced by men devoted to the church of Rome. 
This made him afraid that he would, at laſt; comply with the pope's 
earneſt exhortation to attack him, by joining his arms to thoſe of the 


* 'This bloody ſcroll was commonly imputed to 


the cardinal ;: nor does it appea N | 
earl of Arran, who was at the head of the de et ons. Fog. war the 


r evoted, told the Engliſh ambaſſidor Sadler, that it 
Was the king, and not Beaton, who procured it to be written. See Negociat. of Sadler, p. 101. 
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emperor. Nor were his apprehenſions ill- grounded, if it he vont. 
dered that Charles V. and Francis were now ſo perfectly united; thy 
the latter had not only informed the emperor of a revolt of the ciy 
of Ghent ; but the former, his preſence being neceſſary to appeaſe the 
Rapin, vol. v. inſurrection, had poſted through France, December 1 539, with a ven 
p. 392. ſmall retinue, where he had been treated with the greateſt diſtinQiq, 
and ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Francis againſt Henry, by promiſing y 
reſtore him (what he paſſionately wiſhed for) the dutchy of Mila 
The conſequence. of this, (which, however, Charles never meant 9 
perform) was a viſible coolneſs between the Engliſh and French 
courts. Francis in a moment forgot the innumerable and' ſubſtan. 
tial favours he had received from Henry, and ſeemed willing to pe. 
form whatever the pope or his imperial majeſty could deſire. T 
determined the king of England to uſe all his. induſtry to make hi 
nephew break with Paul, and withdraw him from the influence of the 
court of Paris. To manage this important and difficult negociation, 
the ſecretary ſir Ralph Sadler was diſpatched . to Edinburgh, at the 
time that Charles and Francis were at Paris, January 1540. His ſeerg 
Vide the ori- inſtructions (after preſenting his maſter's love, and thanks for the qui 
ginal, p: {+ of the borders, with fix fine horſes) were firſt to bring into diſgran 
| cardinal Beaton, whom he knew to be his moſt powerful and adim 
enemy in Scotland. The pretence was to be, his endeavouring to get into 
his own hands not only the ſpiritual but temporal juriſdiction of the 
realm, and for favouring his rebels; as a proof of which the original, 
Vide Sadler, which were addreſſed to Rome, and had been diſcovered in the north of 
mY England, were ready to be produced. James accordingly peruſed them; 
but told the ambaſſador, that he found no default in the cardinal, who 
Ib. p. 15, 55. had long ago ſhewed him a copy of theſe very letters; but that he 
would uſe him and his fellows well enough, if they did not ther 
duties; which as they knew, ſo they were careful, and dreaded him, 
His next inſtruction was to perſuade him, for augmenting the” patti 
mony of the crown, to take into his hands the abbeys. This James 
likewiſe refuſed, ſaying, it was againſt reaſon, and the divine laws, to 
put down thoſe religious houſes which had ſtood ſo many years, and 
where God's ſervice was maintained. And added, What need 1 take 
them into my hands, when I may have any thing I can require uf 
them ? for, ſure Iam, there is no abbey in Scotland at this hour'but 
would chearfully give me whatever I want : and if there are abuſes in 
them, I will reform them; for there be a great many good. Tbe 
ambaſſador then urging the vicious and unprofitable lives of the monls 
By G—d, quoth the king, they that be naught, you ſhall hear that! 
ſhall redreſs, and make them religious men, according to their pro 
feſſions. And, laſtly, he was commanded to ſound James's affections, 
by telling him how rumours were diſperſed that the emperor, Fren 
king, and biſhop of Rome, would invade England, and that kin 
James would do the ſame : but againſt this the Scotiſh monarch pro- 
teſted, with many oaths. Whereupon (ſays the noble hiſtorian 8) Sad. 
ler told him how near he was to the Engliſh crown; for, ſhould prince 
Edward die, as Henry had authority to paſs by his daughters, 10 
ſhould he eſteem his uncle's friendſhip before any other: and withal 
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„ Herbert, p. 222. Leſly places this tranſaction in the year 1541, and makes lord own 
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deſired there might ſoon be an interview at Vork. Such of the nobi- 


\ loved peace and the weal of the two kingdoms, eſpecially thoſe Herbert, p. 
N reformation, ſeconded this requeſt of the ſecretary 's. 327. 


From it, they argued, the greateſt benefits would redound not only to 
* preſent, A. future ages. What equivalent could foreign and 
diſtant allies (who only uſed the arms of Scotland for their own ends) 
give him for the love of his uncle, and the affection of the Engliſh ? 
Nor was the leaſt danger to be apprehended from his going to York, 
for Henry could not ſo far violate every principle of honour, and 
break thraugh the ſacred rules of hoſpitality, as to detain him. The 
emperor had been his gueſt, and, after royal entertainment, was dif- 
miſſed. Had Henry borne his nephew any diſcontent, he could long 
ere now, and at a more eaſy rate, have ſatisfied his ambition, after the 
fatal battle of Flodden. And they foreſaw, they ſaid, that an unnatural 
war would be the unhappy conſequence of his refuſing the inter- 
view. | | 
Os the other hand, the churchmen +, (whom Sadler repreſents as 
the men of the beſt wit and policy) and thoſe of their party, ſet all their 
engines to work to prevent it; and as they made no fecret to 
ſay that an abolition of the papal authority, and of the monaſteries, 
would follow the conference, ſo they gave his majeſty to underſtand, 
that if he complied with his uncle in theſe, his beſt confederates 
would deſert him, and he and his kingdom be abandoned to the tyran- 
ny of the Engliſh. If Henry kept no faith with the Almighty, could 
it be prudent in man to truſt him? The interview (they aſſerted) was 
only calculated to intrap his perſon. It was Henry's intereſt to do it, 
as he muſt know that he was the prince whom his holineſs and the 
emperor deſtined to ſet on the Engliſh throne; and, as God muſt 
proſper this cauſe, ought he not to give up a certainty for a ſhadow. Nor 
was his temporal intereſt only concerned in avoiding the conference 
his eternal was at ſtake, as the apoſtate and laſcivious Henry would 
infect him with his errors and Epicurean ſenſuality. But ſhould he 
denounce war, and invade Scotland, let him : they would ſupply their 
ſovereign with money. And, as an earneſt of what they meant to do, 
they offered, beſide their yearly allowance of fifty thouſand crowns, 
voluntarily to contribute all their revenues. | 
At laſt, after long reaſonings on both ſides, it was agreed the king 
ſhould adhere to his former propoſal of Newcaſtle's being the place 
of interview'; with this proviſo too, that neither king ſhould' be at- 


tended with more than one thouſand men, and that the time ſhould. 


be; poſtponed. | 
When theſe things were reported to the Engliſh monarch, although 
he deemed his nephew too imperious, in modelling the whole of the 


T It may not be improper to take notice of an anecdote, which will ſerve to give us ſome 
idea of the learning and temper of the Scots monks and clergy of thoſe days. I have no good- 
will of the biſhops and prieſts, nor any of their band, (ſays fir Ralph Sadler, in a letter to ne 
of. the privy council of England) which is yet too ſtropg for the other ſide, as far as I can ſo. 
The raiſed a report, that I and my folks eat fleſb/here, like Hereticks and Jews: upon which 
proctamation was made, by order of the cardinal, That whoſoever ſhould buy or eat an 
egg, Within his dioceſe, ſhould forfeit his body to the fire, and goods to the king. As 
the rumour was untrue, fir Ralph complained, and king James ſent Rothſay the herald to aſſure 
him, that he might not only eat what he would, but ſhould be furniſhed with it. Another bruic 
they raiſed, adds he, that all his men were monks, whom he had out of the Engliſh abbeys. 
What gave riſe to this, was a Greek inſcription { pow araxrs Juve, (oli regi ſervio) on their 
liveries, which the biſhops interpreted monachulus, a little monk. Sir-Ral 
deceive them, and got the laugh on his fide for their ignorance.” P. 63, 64, 


conference, 


ph took pains to un- 
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conference, yet, rather than his requeſt ſhould be ineffectual, he a0. 
cepted both of the place and number of the retinue ; but, that ſons 
point might be yielded to him, infiſted, that the time ſhould be th; 
1ſt of Auguſt. Theſe conditions being almoſt aſſented to, three q 
ſour hundred Riddeſdale and Tinedale men, with other borderer 
(fays Drummond) broke in upon Liddeſdale, and there with large 8 
curſions killed and fotaged. This ſo much irritated James, that 
accepting the offers of his clergy, he inwardly renounced all intention, 
of an interview, and ſent letters apologizing for his ſtay, and lougly 
complaining of the wrongs he had ſuffered. In the interim his queen 
was delivered of another ſon at Stirling, who, with great ſolemnity, 
was baptiſed in the chapel-royal of the caſtle, and named Arthur. 
Such is the account given us by Drummond of the breaking off d 
this interview; from which it appears, that James had indeed no incl. 
nation to it, as he graſped at ſo pitiful a pretence for an excuſe, H 
muſt have known that depredators could not be countenanced 
Henry, and that all juſtice would be done him, by that monarch, for 
the injuries his ſubjects might have ſuſtained : but probably this inroad 
was projected by thoſe very people, whoſe intereſt it was to repreſent 
it to James in the moſt aggravating light. The truth is, the Scotih 
king was devoted to his clergy : they knew his foibles, and by money, 
the proſpect of conqueſts, and the certainty of heaven, (for James 
was a gloomy bigot at bottom) made uſe of him to their own pur. 
poſes. Henry was aware of this, and, by raifing ſeveral fortifications 
and increaſing his marine, endeavoured to prepare himſelf for what- 
ever might enſue. Nor was James in the mean time indolent for 
by the liberal ſupplies of his clergy, a reſpectable army was ſoon on 
foot. 
And now the ccclcfiaſticks (or rather the cardinal) thus far ſucceſ- 
ful in their ſchemes, began to exert themſelves with redoubled vehe- 
mence againſt thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, as it was obvious that the 
more money theſe proſecutions brought into the exchequer, the king 
would need the leſs from them. Thus intereſt, in a double ſenſe, 
conſpiring to whet their activity, and the cauſe affording them an op- 
portunity of revenging themſelves on their private foes, we are not to 
be ſurpriſed that many were ſacrificed. It is true that few men df 
great family or wealth had yet felt the effe& of their ſeverity: but 
now they were determined to ſtrike a bold ſtroke; and, for that pul- 
poſe, the cardinal, who had lately repaired to St. Andrew's, with 
pomp and ſplendor unknown to former primates, ſummoned the cap 
tain of the king's guard, fir John Borthwick, to appear before him and 
Gavin archbiſhop of Glaſgow and lord high chancellor fince the 
baniſhment of the Douglaſes, with ſeveral biſhops, who had conven 
there, in order to extirpate hereſy. But the captain, who indeed wi 
a Lutheran, ſenſible that no mercy would be ſhewn him, declined the 
citation. Upon this he was denounced an hereſiarch, his effigies burt, 
May 28, 1540, at St. Andrew's, and a week after at Edinbyrgh, and 
his eſtate was confiſcated. Sir John fled to England, and was altet- 
wards employed by king Henry in an embaſſy to the proteſtant princ® 
of Germany. Nor was Borthwick the only perſon who felt the ſeve⸗ 
rity of the primate: Andrey Cunningham, ſon to the maſter of Ge: 
cairn, was proceeded againſt, and would certainly have been burnt, 
he had not alſo eſcaped, 4 e. 
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But in theſe proſecutions, where avarice and revenge equally con- 
ſpired with bigotry to make the clergy active, none ſo much diſtin- 
uiſhed himſelf as the new inquifitor, - fir James Hamilton. But 
whilſt, at his inſtance, multitudes languiſhied in gaols, and more, who 
had withdrawn, were hunted after, providence arreſted him, before 
he had time to put in execution many of his ſanguinary purpoſes. The 
manner; in brief, was this en 1 
James Hamilton, ſheriff of Lithgow, brother to the young abbot 


for ſome months, to ſee his deſolate family, and ſettle his affairs. 
When the date was expired, truſting to the protection of his kinſman, 
inveſted with the inquiſitorial power, (for fir James was his couſin- 
german) he did not go abroad. But he was miſtaken; for the inqui- 
fitor was. no ſooner informed of this, than, to curry favour with his 
conſtituents, and obtain the ſheriff's office, he determined to make an 
example of James. The ſheriff, highly enraged, reſolved, if poſſible, 
to diſappoint him; and having been formerly one of fir James's moſt 
intimate familiars, when he had made no ſcruple of talking largely of 
the ſucceſſion of the Hamiltons to the crown; he now bribed ſome of 
the inquiſitor's confidants, who ſoon informed him of all he wanted: 
In the mean time the ſheriff was impriſoned ; and the king, with his 
queen, being about to croſs the Forth in their barge from Leith, he 
diſpatched his ſon to advertiſe his majeſty to take care of his perſon 

for fir James Hamilton entertained a ſecret intelligence with the earl of 
Angus and the Douglaſes, whom he laboured to reſtore, and only 
waited an occaſion to aſſaſſinate him. The king, who had never been 
thoroughly reconciled to fir James, (whom he knew to be turbulent 
and daring) and who was beſides of a ſuſpicious nature, lent an atten- 
tive ear to the information. But being bent on a viſit to the north, 
after giving ſome private orders to aſſemble as many of the council 
as reſided in Edinburgh, he intruſted the young man with a ring, 
which the officers of the crown well knew to be a tokeri of power 


and ſecreſy. Sir James Lermound, maſter of the houſhold, William Lef. writes, p. 

429, that one 
» David Wood 
e, was malter of 


(Auguſt 1540) and, according to the king's inſtructions, proceed (as cle houſhold. 


Kircaldie, treaſurer; fir Thomas Ereſkine, &c. inſtantly meet, and 
after deliberation, go to fir James's lodgings, ſecure him in the caſt! 


Drummond words it) to inſtruct his proceſs. Sir James; paſſionately 
reſenting his impriſonment, implored the aid of the prelates, who, 
conſtruing the accuſation into a ſtratagem of the reformed, - uſed every 
art with the-king to procure his liberty. But; for this time, their 
ſolicitations proved unavailing. The judges were impowered to pro- 
ceed, and adminiſter juſtice according to their conſciences and the 
laws of the realm, In ſhort, the pannel being found guilty, was con- 


demned, beheaded, his quarters fixed aloft on the city-gates, and his 
eſtate confiſcated. | | 4:50 N l 


The crimes of which he was found guilty, beſides thoſe already 


mentioned, were, that in April having received three thouſatid crowns 
for the reparation of one of the king's caſtles in Bute, he had not gone 
thither, expecting the treaſonable machinations againſt the king would 
then have taken place: that he always kept about him men of 
deſperate fortunes, ready, at his command, to execute any enterprize : 


that, where he had repaired ſome of the king's palaces, he had placed 
10 A his 


of Ferm, who had been burnt at St. Andrew's, had, after ſeveral Drummond, 
years exile, (on account of religion) lately obtained permiſſion, P. 335 * 
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his own ſtatue above the king's arms; and had laboured to hinder the 
French match: and, laſtly, that he had called James the king ( 
clowns and prieſts, and the ſcourge of the ancient nobility. 
Though ſome of theſe were trifles, they aggravated the conſpi 


x, Ong 
and were greedily ſwallowed by the people, who rejoiced in his fat 


yet many of the nobles, although they loved not the man, thinkin 
that a too rigorous juſtice had been exerciſed on him, retired fra 
court. 

At this the king became ſuſpicious and melancholy; and as he wy 
diſguſted with himſelf, ſo every thing diſpleaſed him. The court thy 
which had formerly been the reſidence of elegant pleaſures, appeate 
now like the ſullen retreat of a miſanthropical anchorite. Not an 
the proteſtant hiſtorians content with repreſenting James thus globn 
ſolitary by day: they have recorded his viſions of the night, two d 
which may challenge a place in the poetical part of hiſtory, Ag | 
lay in the palace of Linlithgow, ſays the elegant Drummond, he ley 
out of bed about midnight, called for light, and commanded his aſio 
niſhed ſervants to ſearch for Thomas Scot, his juſtice clerk, who, be 


faid, ſtood by his bedſide, accompanied by hideous ſpectres, curſing 


he was condemned to everlaſting tortures by the juſtice of God. Whill 
thoſe about him endeavoured to compoſe his wounded imagination, 
news came that Scot had died at Edinburgh, about the fame hour of 
the night, and with no better devotion than he was repreſented to the 
king. 

The other was no leſs alarming : fir James ſeemed to him to com 
back, and, all ghaſtly, with a naked ſword to have lopped off beth 
his arms; telling him, that he would ſhortly return, and be more ful 
revenged. The day following this apparition, (which is recorded b 
have been the 7th of Auguſt) intelligence was brought him that bot 
his ſons were deceaſed, and that almoſt in one hour. 

But leaving theſe things to the credulous, we ſhall only inform the 
reader, that the two princes died that autumn, and much about tit 
ſame time; prince James at St. Andrew's, and Arthur at Stirling. 

In a parliament held this year at Dublin, Henry aſſumed the title d 
king of Ireland; whereas his predeceſſors, from its conqueſt unde 
Henry II. had only tiled themſelves lords of that country. As th 
could not but be diſpleaſing to James, whom ſeveral great chiefs ther 
acknowledged for their ſovereign, ſo ſeveral of them came this year © 
Edinburgh, and did him homage, inviting him to that ifland, where 
they promiſed to declare him king. Doubtleſs the offer was pleaſing 
to James; but king Henry, by frequent and ſoothing meſſages, and 
ſecuring his borders, kept his nephew from any open enterprize 
which, indeed, he could not well have undertaken, as Maconnel and 
the others, who were homagers of Scotland, were left (as Leſly owns) 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of their eſtates and privileges. One other diff 
culty remained undecided, as I gather (ſays lord Herbert) out of ov 
records, which was, that Henry took it ill that James had aſſumed to 
himſelf his title of defender of the faith, only adding the word 
Chriſtian unto it, as if, ſaid he, there was any other faith. 5 
Although this curious anecdote is taken notice of by no Scotiſh hi 
torian I have ſeen, yet is it not improbable that the pope, in * 
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mee and indeed 2 — of Chriſtian ſhews that the opinions 
of the reformed, and the abolition of the papal authority, were re- 

.ded by the zealots of thoſe times as unchriſtian. 8s 4 
carded by | - a: | 2 

We thall conclude the tranſactions of this buſy year, i 540, with _ 
the tranſactions of the parliament, which afſembled at Edi : the Black Az, 
zd of December; and the rather as they, although highly important 
for attaining a knowledge of the times, are pretermitted by hiſtorians. 
But as it is needleſs, in a general hiſtory, to recount the ſtatutes 
ordained for the regulation of inferior courts, &c. &. the firſt 
act we (hall mention is that intitled, The act of annexation of bid. c ;4. 
lands to the crown. The preamble is thus worded : That whereas it 
is underſtood by the king's grace, and the three eſtates, that an aug- 
mentation of the patrimony of the crown is of the laſt conſequence 
to the weal of the realm, it is therefore judged expedient that our 
ſovereign lord, following the laudable example of his progenitors, 
ſhould annex to his crown, for the honourable ſupport of his eſtate- 
royal, both in peace and in war, the unannexed lands and lordſhips he 
is at preſent poſſeſſed of, to remain for ever as part of the royal do- 
maine, not to be alienated by the King himſelf, without conſent of the 
three eſtates; and that too only for the moſt onerous cauſes ; ſo that, it 
it ſhall happen that his preſent majeſty; or any of his ſucceſſors, ſhall 
diſpoſe of the ſame; it ſhall be of no avail ; for any future king may 
lawfully reſume them, without proceſs of law, the poſſeſſors refund- 
ing whatever they have received of profit from them, with all the 
other reſtrictions of fortner annexations ; and therefore his highneſs, 
with advice of his parliament, has annexed the following lands: all 
the iſles ſonth and north the two Kintyres, with the caſtles; the lands 
and lordſhips of Orkney, Schetland, with the appertaining iſles; the 
Jands and lordſhip of Douglas; with its caſtle, tower, and fortreſs, 
patronage of churches, &c. the lands and lordſhips of Crawfurd- 
Lindſay and Crawfurd-John; the lands and lordſhips of Bonkill, 
Preſton, Tantallon, with towers, fortreſſes, and donation of churches ; 
the lands of Dunfire ; the lands and lordſhip of Jedburgh-foreſt, Ker- 
rymure, with their appurtenances ; the ſuperiority of the whole earl- 
dom of Angus, with all the rents and poſſeſſions belonging to Archi- 
bald ſome time earl of Angus, at the time of his forfeiture ; the lands 
and lordfhip' of Glammis, not holding of the church; the lands of 
Baky, Balmukiteis, Tannades, Drumglies, Langforgund; and Balhel- 
wies, with the towers, fortreſſes, &c. the lands of Racleugh, Whit- 
camp, Over and Nether Howcleugh ; the lands; lordſhip, and barony 
of Avendale, with the tower, fortreſſes, patronage bf churches; the 
ſame as the late fir James Hamilton of Finnart enjoyed before his' for- 
feiture ; the lands and lordſhip of Liddeſdale, with the caſtle of Hetmi- 
tage, donation of churches, &c. the lands and lordſhip of Bothwell, 
W (the carl having been forfeited and baniſhed on ſuſpicion of befriend- 
ng the Douglaſes ſome years before) with the tower, fortreſſes, &c. 

From this enumeration the reader may perceive, that James had a 
very extenſive addition' of domaine; and if to that we add, that he 
received this ſummer a conſiderable ſum of money from certain Ger- 
man miners, for permiſſion to carry off the gold ore of Crawfurd- 
moor in Clydeſdale, beſides the donations of the clergy, we tmuſt con- 
clude that his finances could enable him to commence hoſtilities, 
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whenever it ſhould be convenient. And for this purpoſe it waz «. 
ated, at the ſame time, that weapon-ſhewings (rendezvouſes) ſhoyly 
be made in the months of June and October; but, becauſe they hal 
been omitted for ſome years, the lieges ſhould be muſtered thrice th. 
firſt year by the ſheriffs, bailies of regality, provoſt and bailies d 
boroughs, and other commiſſaries, whom the king pleaſed to wp 
point. At theſe muſters it was alſo ordained, that every noblema, 
ſuch as earl, lord, knight, and baron, and every great landed my, 
having 100 J. of yearly rent, ſhould appear in white harneſs, light a 
heavy, as they choſe, with weapons correſpondent (effeirand) to hj 
honour; while others, of lower degree, were to have jake of plat, 
halkrik, or brigatanes, gorget or peſane, with ſplents, panſe of mul 
with gloves of plate or mail: the other unlanded gentlemen and yeomen 
being ordered to wear jakes of plate, halkriks, ſplents, ſellat, or fie. 
bonnet, with peſane or gorget; the whole having ſwords. No other 
weapons were to be ſhewn at theſe rendezvouſes but ſtrong ſpears and 
pikes fix ells in length, Leith-axes, halberts, hand-bows, arroyy, 
croſs-bows, culverins, and two-handed ſwords. But becauſe the fi 
muſter was ſo near (the morning after Law-ſunday), and the liege 
might not be fully provided with theſe, they were allowed to apper 
there with ſuch weapons as they could conveniently get before thi 
day. | 
They likewiſe ordained, that inhabitants of burghs, who poſſeſſed 
100 J. ſhould be armed in white armour; all others, who could 
ſpend 10 J. yearly, having orders to appear at the muſters like gentle 
men and yeomen. To prevent frauds upon theſe occaſions, it wa 
ſtatuted, that every earl, lord, baron, laird, and others, ſhould gie 
in, to the muſter-maſters, the names and weapons of their attendant 
ſoldiers at every rendezvous, ſigned and ſealed, to be conſidered by hi 
majeſty's commiſſaries, as all lords and bailies of regalities were to do 
the ſame within their juriſdictions. But as both numbers and arms ar 
uſeleſs, where diſcipline does not obtain, they further voted, that the 
ſheriff, ſtewart, bailies, provoſt, aldermen, lords and bailies of reg» 
lity, ſhall, with the king's commiſſioners, after the muſters are com- 
_ pleat, chuſe one captain or more for every pariſh, to exerciſe the com- 
panies of his diſtrict at leaſt twice a month, in May, June, and July 
on what days they ſhall think moſt convenient; and in every othe! 
month, if poſſible. The captains to be elected as often as the ſbetiff 
commiſſaries, and counſellors, appcinted by the king, ſhall think i 
expedient. g 
And, laſtly, becauſe great damage was always done to the count! 
by the multitudes of horſemen, who came in times of war to the 
king's army, altho' all there fought on foot, it was prudently ordained, 
that no man ſhould have any other than a baggage-horſe, but ſhould 
march on foot from the firſt place appointed by his majeſty for the fen. 
dezvous of his army. Yet might earls, lords, barons, great lande. 
men, and others whom the king or his lieutenants ſhould appoint, 
ride wherever his majeſty moved with his army. 
Ihe king, thus providing againſt future contingencies, perhaps only 
waiting for an opportunity to act as his clergy and foreign allies woul 
have him, (for, in the latter end of this year, there was a quarrel be- 
tween the French and the garriſon of Calais,) after renewing that 


ſevere act againſt thoſe who ſpoke ill of the king to the great, ot of 
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the great, which was only a blind, to his majeſty, diſmiſſed his parlia- 
ment, with a general remiſſion of all crimes whatever, committed by 
the ſubject in his minority (the earl of Angus, fir George and Archi- 
bald Douglaſes only excepted) of which forgiveneſs, a copy of this act 
was to be a ſufficient document; and in return he exhorted all 
his barons and lieges to be true and faithful ſubjects, as he would be a 
good, thankful and loving king to them. | 


829 


Black Acts, 
c. 62. 


But Henry, although he diſſembled the affront of his nephew's not Ann. 1541. 
meeting him at Vork, whither (ſay Engliſh annals) he had actually ,,_, >. 288, 


gone, and made great preparations, yet was he determined to ſcize the 
firſt favourable opportunity of ſhewing his diſpleaſure. While the 
pope, Cæſar, and Francis menaced him with a war, it would have 
been the height of impolicy to have given the king or kingdom of 
Scotland the ſmalleſt diſguſt. He did not; and made every propo- 
ſal for the accommodation of differences; yet had he the diſpleaſure 
to find that James was in the hands of his mortal enemies, the clergy. 
But Charles having refuſed to accompliſh the promiſe he had made laſt 
year at Paris, of reſtoring Milan to France, the confederacy was diſ- 
ſolved, and hoſtilities enſued. And, though Francis had forces ſuffi- 
cient to have hindered the emperor from aſſiſting the pope againſt 
England, ſo incenſed was he againſt Charles, that he encouraged 
the Turkiſh Solyman to ſupport the young Sepuſe (whole father the 
king of Hungary was lately dead) in oppoſition to Ferdinand king 
of the Romans, who by a precontract, was to have ſucceeded to that 
crown. This then was an occaſion not to be ommitted by Henry, 
who not only had a conſiderable party among the Scotiſh nobles, but 
was alſo informed that Charles V. had determined in perſon to fail over 
to Africk (his troops for that purpole being all cantoned along the 
coaſts of Italy) in order to make war with the pyrate Barbaroſſa, who 
had ſtiled himſelf king of Algier. Nor was revenge Henry's only mo- 
tive; for as he was ſuperior by ſea to all the other European potentates, 
ſo had he little to fear from abroad; not to mention a moſt ſubmiſſive 
(not to ſay ſervile) parliament and convocation ; yet was the ſuperſti- 
tious and monk-ridden north far from a ſtate of tranquillity. But Hen- 
ry could not hope to reduce it effectually to his beck, while his ne- 
phew was governed by his clergy; and as to detach him from them, 
and ſecure him from foreign influence had been his motives for defiring 


an interview, ſo were they now his chiefeſt reaſons for undertaking a 
war. He meant not to conquer, but only by force to obtain that which 


would have been better pleaſed to have got by voluntary conceſ- 
ion. 

As his preparations for this were conſiderable, ſo could they not be 
carried on without James's being informed of them. By his laſt year's 
regulations that monarch was not unprovided for war; but not ſatisfied 
with that, he aſſembled a parlament at Edinburgh, March 14th, where 
having revived the laws relating to the viſitation of hoſpitals, againſt 
* murderers, thieves, and thoſe who protected rebels, againſt prelates, 
churchmen and others, who carried money and not merchandiſe out of 
tae realm for defraying their expences, confirming at the ſame time, the 
ancient privileges of the boroughs, and ratifying the pope's approbation of 
the college of juſtice. Some excellent ſtatutes were ordained for prevent- 


* Entitled anent committers of ſlaughter, mutilation, and receſs of the king's rebels, c. 77. 
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Black AQs, ing ſcarcity of fiſh, fleſh, wine, ſalt, timber for beautifying and ftrength. 


4 1 N ening Edinburgh®, and removing ſome noiſome markets; againſt cor. 
Ibid. c. 33. 


Ivid. c. 84. rupt judges, colluſion in the alienation of lands and heirs who did no 
Ibid c. 85. 56. enter in order to defraud their credifors; the weights were alſo tegu. 
lated, and new eſtates annexed to the crown ]; the patrimony of which 
the king was permitted to let in fue farm, where the king might inſert 
what conditions he pleaſed for the avgmentation of his revenue 4, which 
was farther ſettled, the receivers being commanded to appear 1 
every exchequer, where they were to paſs their accounts and pay thei 
quotas. And what is more immediately for our purpoſe, an a4 
paſſed, commanding every landed man to provide one hagbut, (a ſpe. 
cies of ſmall artillery) for every hundred pound- he had of new extent, 
with ammunition and bullet-moulds in proportion. Every one poſ. 
ſeſſed of an hundred marks of land was to furniſh two culverins, and 
of fifty marks one of the ſame, with ammunition, moulds, &c. to he 
kept in order at their reſpective dwellings, It was farther enated, 
that one or more gunners ſhould be provided for each piece of artillery, 
and to teach others their management, all to be ready within eighteen 
months after the publication of this ſtatute, under pain of paying to 
the king, double the price of each piece of ordnance he ſhould have 
bought, and is deficient in what was wanting, to be applied to the pur. 
chaſe. That time elapſed, at the firſt halt-yearly muſter, each man 
was to appear with his quota of ordnance, after which they were not 
obliged to bring them, unleſs ſpecially commanded. The lords of re- 
gality, as well as thoſe of the royalty, and every churchman, to pro- 
duce, upon that occaſion, artillery proportionable to their temporalitics; 
to be kept at the caſtle, abbey, or manſion of the biſhop, prelate, 
or churchman, and to be left to his ſucceſſor, for the defence of the 
realm. 
Nor were the burghs exempted ; but as it could not be determined 
by parliament what each of them could ſend, their magiſtrates were 
commanded forthwith to meet and ſettle their quotas ; and fo gener 
was the order, that not even liferent ladies were exempted. 
But becauſe neither the artillery nor harneſs could be got in readi- 
Black Ade, neſs at the time ſpecified by the act, unleſs merchants imported them, 
fol. 135. c. 74 it was ordained that each merchantman, carrying one laſt of goods 
ſhould bring home either two hagbuts or more, with powder, ball 
&c. or as much metal as would make them, with ammuition and 
harneſs in proportion, for the king's lieges. 
Though none of theſe parliamentary tranſactions are recorded by 
Scotiſh hiſtorians, we have thought proper to give them a place, 2 
they not only afford an excellent plan of a national militia, &c. but 
ſhew that James was determined to put his realm in a reſpectable poſ- 
ture. He was in the right; for now Henry, anno 1 542, had com- 
manded his fleet to fail to the north, where they ſoon made prize of 
Leſly, p. 433- twenty-eight Scotiſh veſſels, while his ſoldiers, garriſoned on the 


Drummond, 


5. 33%. borders, made incurſions into Scotland. To ſtop theſe, king Jams 


* There is one excellent article in this act relating to butchers throwing their garbage into 
publick view. c. 82. 


+ C. 96. viz. Cromar, Bracmar, Henderland, with the tower, fortreſs, the barony of ear 
Weemys, and other the eſtates of fir James Colvil, forfeited and dead, The lands of Bukba® 
Except ſuch as the king ſhall exchange with the abbot of Dumfermliog, for part of their ellate i 
the neighbourhood of Burntiſland, IP 

t C. 97. 75. there was alſo another act paſſed, ordering the French crown of the ſun to pab 
although it wanted a grain in weight, c. 79. "a 
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dated George Gordon earl of Huntly, with full power over the Hiſtory of 

3 and diſpatched fir James Lermond of Darcy to London, to ” 1 
excuſe his not meeting his uncle at Newcaſtle, expoſtulate the hoſtili- 
ties of the borderers, and demanded reſtitution of the ſhips. To theſe 
the Engliſh king at firſt delayed to give an explicit anſwer, in order prum 
to gain advantage, ſending in the mean time fir Robert Bowes captain 
of Norham and warden, the earl of Angus, fir George Douglas, &c. 
to invade Scotland, and at laſt abſolutely refuſed reſtitution. The gentle- 
men appointed for the invaſion were not unmindful of their commiſſion; 
for with three thouſand ſoldiers they ſpoiled and burnt ſeveral Scotiſh 
villages, and ravaged all the country adjacent to the debateable lands. 
Huntly acted the part of an active and prudent general; and havin 
placed garriſons in Kelſo and Jedburgh, marched with his hardy bor- 
derers in queſt of the enemy. The Engliſh defired no better, and both 
armies engaged on the 24th of Auguſt, (St. Bartholomew's day) at a 
place called Haldan-rig. The onſet was furious, and victory long doubt- 
ful, till the lord Hume, opportunely advancing with four hundred freſh 1þia; 
lances, changed the fortune of the day. The Engliſh fled, and fir 
Robert Bowes, fir William Moubray, fir James Douglas of Parkhead, 
with a natural ſon of Augus's, and about ſixty more were made priſon- 
ers. The earl of Angus eſcaped, but the warden remained in Scot- 
land till after the king's death. 

No ſooner was Henry informed of this diſaſter, than he commanded 
the duke of Norfolk (whom he named the rod of the Scots) to march 
to the north with a powerful army, (ſome ſay forty thouſand, Her- 
bert allows half) among whom were the earls of Southampton, Shrewſ- 
bury, Derby, Cumberland, Surry, Angus, Rutland, Hertford, fir An- 
thony Brown maſter of horſe, and fir John Gage comptroller of his 
houſe, &c. and many of the north country lords. But certain Scotiſh 
commiſſioners being ſent, the duke halted at York, where the Scots 
made propoſals for a truce and an interview. Theſe however Henry re- Herb. p. 234: 
garding as meant only to protract the time, till the aſſiſtance which Mon- 
ſieur Morvilliers, who had lately arrived in the quality of ambaſſador 
trom Francis, had promiſed * ſhould arrive, and the winter too 
approaching, he ordered his general to proceed and publiſh a mani- 
teſto, containing his reaſons for invading Scotland. Theſe in brief 
were, That James entertained ſome of the chief rebels of the north; 
that he refuſed to ſurrender certain grounds, for which good evidence 
could be adduced ; that he fruſtrated his majeſty after promiſing of an 
interview ; and that the Scots made an inroad while the treaty was on 
foot. But as Henry was ſenſible that moſt of theſe were too trifling, This curious 
to found a war on, he renewed the old claim of the Engliſh kings to piece is print- 
the ſuperiority of Scotland, which he endeavoured to prove by the fil. e i 
lame hiſtorical deductions which the Edwards had uſed, and which 
have been already confuted. King James having, intelligence of this, 
commanded his ſubjects forthwith to rendezvous apon Sowtry-Edge or 
Lammer-Moor, where an army of thirty thouſand aſſembled. From 
this body a detachment was diſpatched under the lords Hume, Seaton, Leſſy, p. 345: 
and Erſkin, to make the earl of Huntly one thouſand ſtrong, while the Pummond. 
king himſelf encamped with the remainder on Falla-Moor, expeCting *** 


Pp. 323. 


* Slydan writes that the king of France ſent both ar:illery and money, Herbert; p. 232. 
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his artillery. Notwithſtanding this, the old conqueror of Flodden en. 
tered on the 21ſt of October, and in eight days, finding no reſiſtance, 
(ſays lord Herbert) burnt above twenty towns “ and villages ; where. 
upon (adds he) fir James Lermond and the biſhop of Orkney came on 
king James's part to deſire peace; but the conditions not pleaſing, the 
D J. treaty was diſſolved. During that time the lords plotted a reforma. 
rum monc, . | . | 
p. 339. tion of the court, eſpecially of ſuch as were termed penſioners of the 
Vid. Knox. prieſts, after the example formerly practiſed at Lawder bridge; but a 
* they could not agree about their victims, each man endeavouring to 
ſave his kinſman or friend, they all eſcaped the danger. It is alſo 
added, that the king having got an inkling of their bloody purpoſes 
Lid. haſtily diſmiſſed thoſe of his favourites who remained to Edinburgh, 
The duke of Norfolk being informed that king James was fully de. 
termined to abide his approach in the open field, retired off the Scotifh 
grounds, and kept his forces on the Engliſh marches. What were 
his motives for this retreat are greatly diſputed amongſt writers: Leſly 
ſays that the earl of Huntly did this fignal ſervice, which Buchanan 
denies, with this fingle aggravation, that although Gordon ſaw the Eng. 
liſh re-croſs the Tweed at Kelſo, in the moſt precipitate diſorder, he 
ſtirred not an inch to charge them ; but this I cannot believe, for Hunt- 
ly was brave, and certainly not of the Engliſh faction. At the ſame 
time, I cannot be of biſhop Leſly's opinion; as he attributes more to 
his catholick friend than he is entitled to. The account then given us 
by Drummond appears the moſt probable ; he ſays, that, Norfolk well 
knew that honourable retreats were no ways inferior to brave charges, 
and feared that the young king might rob him of his former laurels, for- 
tune being ever like woman, more ready to aſſiſt the young than the old. 
To this it may be added, he had ſome reaſon to apprehend that the leaſt 
diſaſter would, at this time, ruin him in the mind of Henry, his niece 
queen Catharine Howard, having at laſt confeſſed the incontinence 
of her former life, for which ſhe was beheaded the February following, 
It may be alſo alledged in his excuſe, that the ſeaſon was become too 
Herbert, p. rigorous for military operations; beſides, proviſions being ſcarce,” many 
Drammond, Of the Lancaſtrians and Northumbrians had already gone home. 
p. 310. When king James underſtood that the duke had repaſſed the Tweed, 
he encouraged his nobles to follow, from the certainty of ſucceſs, © My 
« army (ſaid he) ts compoſed of excellent troops, while that of Eng 
<« land conſiſts of hirelings and preſſed artizans.” But no arguments 
could prevail on the nobles to adopt his ſentiments. They told 
him, that for the defence of his perſon and country, they would 
| cheerfully hazard their lives; but as the ſcaſon was already too far ad 
vanced, and their proviſions ſcanty, they could not then invade Eng 
land, which at any rate would be impolitick in him; for were bt 
ſlain (and his ardor would naturally puſh him on) what would become 
of Scotland, as his two ſons were dead : nor had the campaign (they 
added) been barren of laurels, ſince, with haſty levies, he had ſo fud- 
denly checked the progreſs of ſuperior forces, who hadſuffered, atleal, 
as much as they. | 2 
Each. lib. xiv. But theſe reaſons ſerved only to exaſperate king James, he bun 
into a rage, called them cowards, and unworthy of their anceſtor, 


* Leſly writes that the Engliſh only burnt a few — on the banks of the Tweed, ber 
yond which they never marched above two miles; and indeed from Hall's caumeration ef 
were moſtly ſingle houſes and little villages. 1 e 
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| and gave them to underſtand, that ſince they had betrayed him, he 
himſelf and his own family would do that which they daſtardly re- 
fuſed. But the duke of Norfolk having licenſed the greateſt part of 
his ſorces, and gone himſelf to London, James returned to Edinburgh 
with his army, which-he likewiſe diſbanded. There the cardinal, O- 
liver Saintclair, D. Craigy and others of the prelatical party remem- Drommond, 
bering the late plot againſt them, added fuel to his majeſty s indigna- P. 3. 
tion, which he was at no pains to conceal. * | 

To remove this, and give king James a more favourable opinion 
of his nobles, the lord Maxwell warden of the weſt marches, offered 
immediately to invade England by Solway, provided an army of ten 
thouſand men was given him. His propoſal being accepted, the levies 
were not raiſed as uſual by .proclamation, but by cloſe letters. And as 
a farther blind, the cardinal and earl of Arran, by found of trumpet and 
beat of drum, openly levied men, with whom they marched to the 
eaſt borders, whilſt the earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, the lords Flem- 
ing, Somerville, and Erfkin, the barons of Ayton, Langtoun, &c. with 
the king's domeſtick ſervants, rode to the weſt. Knox ſays, that this 
inroad was the project of the churchmen. 

November the 23d, the king himſelf came to Lochmaban, 
attending the event. The march began at midnight, when an 
army of fifteen thouſand paſſed the Eſk by day-break, and burnt Herbert, p. 
the adjacent villages. Sir Thomas Wharton, warden of thoſe marches, * 
was ſoon informed of this unexpected and formidable irruption, by number. 
the flaming beacons and frighted looks of the flying Cumbrians ; and 
having haſtily levied what forces he could, ſeized on a neighbouring 300. 
hill, from whence he could ſecurely take a view of their army, no 
on which he ranged his forees in order of battle. This the Scotiſh 
lords ſoon after perceiving, demanded to know whom the king had 
appointed his lieutenant-general, to marſhal the army for battle. To Leſy, p. 43. 
their aſtoniſhment Oliver Saintclair (the king's great favourite) was 
mounted upon -the ſhoulders of two tall ſoldiers, the royal banner diſ- 
played, and the commiſſion read, commanding all to-obey him. 

This was certainly a moſt imprudent ſtep in the king, as the nobi- 
lity deteſted his minion ; but James had determined that his nobles 


as Buchanan writes) ſhould not have the honour of the victory. The 
* lord Maxwell, who, as warden in the abſence of the king, was en- 
. titled to command, thought himſelf affronted; the borderers mur- 


mured, and the whole army was throw into diſorder. Baggage, men 
and ſoldiers, foot and horſe, all intermingled. The Engliſh warden 
obſerving this, commanded his troops to advance, which they cheer- 
fully did, with a loud ſhout. The Scots not knowing whether to fight 
or fly, in the general furprize, moſt, without any ſhew of defence, 
m {ucrendered themſelves to the Engliſh, who readily gave them quarter ; Vid. Knox, 
ſo that many of the Engliſh had three or four captives, and even the P. 32. 
women and boys of the neighbouring hamlets made priſoners. 
Although this account carries with it all the appearance of truth, 
my lord Herbert repreſents it in a different manner. The Scetifh army 
(lays that noble and accurate hiſtorian) having entered England to the 
amount of fifteen thouſand or more, Thomas Dacres the baſtard, and 
Muſgrave immediately ſent to the warden, fir Thomas Wharton, to 
come to their aid, ahd having placed a ſtale on a hill fide, matched ,,., 
forwards with an hundred light horſe. They being charged by ſome 2; meh, q 
10 C | of 
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of the Scots, retired towards their ambuſcade ; and Wharton 0 
appeared, though he had not yet above three hundred along with hit, 
But whatever was the ſtratagem, the Scots believing (it ſeems) the duke 


of Norfolk was there, ſuddenly, as men amazed, fled. 

In this ignominious no-battle (which Scotiſn hiſtorians name the 
road of Solway Moſs) the earls of Caſfils and Glencairn, the lor 
Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, and Gray, Robert Erſkj, 
ſon of the lord Erſkin, Oliver Saintclair, &c. were taken priſoner, 
Lord Herbert writes, that beſides theſe, there were divers others of nate 
to the amount of two hundred and above, and eight hundred of the 
meaner ſort, twenty-four pieces of ordnance, and much arms and bay. 

age, | 

, The certainty of this voluntary defeat coming to the king at Loch. 
maban (or, as others ſay, at Carlaveroch, a caſtle a few miles diſtant; 
whence ſome hiſtorians have been led to think, that he was in the felt 
where he received a wound of which he ſoon after died) ſo diſtracted al 
the powers of his mind, that forgetful of his own valour, and the num. 
ber of his yet flouriſhing ſubjects, he abandoned himſelf to deſpai, 
The conſpiracy of his nobles at Falla, their ſubſequent refuſal: ts 
fight on Engliſh ground; but eſpecially this laſt, and moſt ingloriow 
ſurrender, made him firmly perſuaded that their whole body had pla. 
ted his overthrow. 

The cardinal and earl of Arran ſoon after repairing to Edinburgh, 
he alſo returned, but ſo deprefled, that they were aſhamed to come 
in fight of each other for ſeveral days. Om 

After this, in a diſconſolate manner, he retired to Falkland, when 
giving full vent to his ſorrow, none but his chief confidents had a. Wl 
ceſs to him, till by continual watching, and abſtinence from food, he 
became ſo emaciated, that now agitated by rage and then with me. 
venge, he remained fixt to his bed, and at laſt ſunk with anguiſh and 
impatience. 

In this truly forlorn and diſtracted condition, intelligence was brought 
him, that one Leech, a Lincolnſhire refugee in Scotland had murdered 
an Engliſh herald ſent for the ranſom of priſoners, and that the queen 
was delivered on the 8th of December at Lithgow : but when hs 
heard it was a daughter, he is ſaid to have turned his face from thok 
who read the letters; and ſighing a farewel to the world, “It will end 
« as it began (ſaid he): the crown came by a woman, and it will go 
« with one; many miſeries approach this poor kingdom; king Hear) 
«© will either maſter it it by arms, or win it by marriage.” 

The cardinal finding the king fo near his end, deſired to know hon 
he would have the affairs of the kingdom ſettled, and cauſed his an- 
ſwers to be ſet down; but whether his majeſty ſubſcribed them 0 
not, is uncertain *: after that, muttering few words which could 
be underſtood, and always bewailing the diſaſter of Solway, he 
left the world probably on the 13th of December, 1542, not quite 
thirty one years old, after having reigned almoſt thirty. His body wat 
conveyed from Falkland to Edinburgh, with great funeral pomp and 
melancholy muſick, and depoſited, January 14th, 1 542-3, in the ab- 


* Arran told the Engliſh ambaſſador, that Beaton made the king ſign a chart blanche, which 
he afterwards filled up to his own advantage. This is not unlikely. | 
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bey, near the body of Magdalen, the cardinal, earls of Arran, Argyl, 
Rotheſs, and Marſhall, &c. accompanying it. He left behind him 
many natural children; but of his marriages only one daughter, fave 

days old, the heir of his kingdom and misfortunes. . wy 
James V. was of a middle ſize, and well-made body, naturally agile 
and ſtrong, which, by exerciſe, he ſo confirmed, that it could eaſily 
bear hunger, heat, cold, and abſtinence ; by which he ſoon became the 
panick of the banditti, who abſtained from their depredations during, 
his life, inſomuch that it was ſaid, he made the bullruſh keep the 
cattle. Nor were the natural powers of his mind inferior to thoſe of 
his body; but it had not been cultivated with equal aſſiduity: yet per- 
haps the times may be blamed for this as much as his tutors. He was 
however well inſtructed in the laws and cuſtoms of his country, and (as 
Buchanan obſerves) would give anſwers to the moſt weighty matters, 
as he went his journeys on horſeback, with a prudent promptitude. 
He favoured men of ſcience; and poetry he was fond of: nay, he 
practiſed ſome kinds of it with a ſucceſs not unworthy of thoſe who 
make it their ſtudy. Never man entertained ſovereignty more fami- 
liarly ; for the poor had equal acceſs to him with the rich. He ob- 
liged his people, not only by the inſtitution of a college of juſtice, but 
by the promulgation and revival of many excellent laws; and he uſed 
(fays biſhop Burnet) to travel over the kingdom incognito (by which 
means he obtained that acquaintance with the manners of the people, 
which his writings ſhew) to ſee how juſtice was adminiſtred. He en- 
creaſed the royal domain, and left his arſenals well-furniſhed. But 
thoſe his great virtues were equalled by his vices; although ſome of 
theſe too admit of conſiderable alleviations : of this fort were, his love 
of money, and his abandonment to women. When he came of age 
he found his exchequer empty, and his palaces unfurniſhed (hence in 
him it was rather a neceſſary aconomy); and ſome of his tutors, finding 
him of an amorous complexion, encouraged it, in order to protract the 
time of his pupilage. | 
His obſtinate ſeverity to the earl of Angus, and his burning alive 
che lady Glammis, cannot be too much diſcommended : from that 
W lource many of his miſeries flowed, as it ſhewed him to the nobles, 
of a vindictive ſuſpicious diſpoſition. Many ſcaffolds would probably 
have been imbrued for Falla-Moor plot, and Solway moſs, had not death 
prevented him. This made the lord Maxwell, who had ſtudied the 
King's temper, vow (when he might have eſcaped with his borderers) 
that he would rather be the-king of England's priſoner, and ſee him, 
at London, than return home and be ſhamefully hanged at the croſs of 
Edinburgh. Such a character was a noble prize to the prelates, and by 
them he was almoſt implicitely governed in his laſt years. This dif- 
guſted the great, whence followed his ruin; for the money of the clergy 
was no counterpoiſe to a warlike, well-armed, numerous and powerful 
nobility, who had divided among them the greater part of the lands 
of the kingdom for many centuries; yet was this probably one of 
the reaſons which induced him to prefer the church. But what- 
ever his motives for that were, his conſtituting a man, whom the 
grandees deteſted, general of the invaſion, was moſt impolitick, 
and his abandoning himſelf to deſpair after the diſaſter, puſil- 
lanimous, Had he had that confidence in himſelf, of which his pa- 
negyriſts ſay he was poſſeſſed, the affair of Solway ſhould have edged _ 

his courage, and ſtarted new expedients. Beſides, what was that to the 
defeat 
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defeat of Flodden? As he cheriſhed learning, ſo was he much prog 


the king, and protection of the Kingdom, in former minorities, It 
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by cotemporary wits, Scotiſh-and foreign. Of the latter, Arioſſo aud 
Rouſard are the moſt eminent. And as one obſerves, a Prince, 
name is ſurer preſerved by ſuch, than in all the ruſting mega), 
blaſted arches, and entombed monuments, raifed with fuch log gf 
time, vain labour of artizans, and vaſt expence, to be the ſport 9 
tempeſt and earthquakes; or, if they ſhun all theſe, to be exaſed by 
ſuperſtition and civil diſcord. | 9 

Some authors accuſe the clergy of having Ix 1495 the king; by 
that is a moſt improbable accuſation : although it is certain that th 
dreaded a change of ſentiments in James, and the impetuoſity of hi; 
temper. But, had he been poiſoned, I ſhould ſuſpect the nobles mg 
than the clergy, as the former had always found the nonage of the 
ſovereign 'to their advantage, and as 'they 'now feemed to with for 
change of church- government. | 

 _ Qurrn Maxy. 

We have ſeen into what a deplorable condition the kingdom of 
Scotland was reduced, in the former minorities, by the ambition of 
the great, whom the kings of England and France found it their ip. 
tereſt to ſet at variance. The ſame picture, with deeper ſhadows, i; 
to be re-exhibited ; for as the heireſs of the crown was now the'objet 
of their politicks, it is not wonderful that they employed every tneins 
to ſtrengthen their parties, which the difference of religious qpiniors 
afforded them but too favourable an occaſion to accompliſh. 

Scarce had the king breathed his laſt, when the cardinal, ever atten- 
tive to his own intereſt, had himſelf proclaimed guardian to'the quien, 
and chief governor of the realm; his affiſtants'being the earls of Ar- 
ran, Argyle, and Huntley. This eſtabliſhment was founded upon 
will, which Beaton alledged his majeſty had ſigned a little before lis 
deceaſe. | 

Although a regency, thus conſtituted, 'was moſt acceptable to the 
prelates, and thoſe of the French party, yet a majority of the nation 
determined to alter it. To this they were influenced by different mo- 
tives. The nobles, whom every minority had contributed to make 
more formidable, could not bear that a churchman, and one too {6 
cruel, daring, and ambitious as Beaton, ſhould be at the head of a. 
fairs. Some, from perſuaſion, favoured the new opinions. Many 
wiſhed to be poſſeſſed of the riches of the church; whilſt the love and 
dread of England biaſſed not a few. Add to theſe, that though the 
carl of Arran was indeed one of the regents, yet the next heir to the 
crown (which he was) had 'been folely intruſted with the tutelage of 


would therefore have been ſupine inattention in the Hamiltons, not i 
have availed themſelves of this groupe of favourable circumſtances' 
but they met with oppoſition, Where they could leaſt have expected i. 
Their chief, the earl of Arran, ether from an indolent or philoo- 
phical turn of mind, a conſciouſneſs of inability, or a dread of con- 
ſequences, was averſe to comply with their ſelf. intereſted requells- 
At laſt, however, by exaggeriting the number of his friends, by diſ- 
playing the charms of power, and repreſenting the many chances an 
infant a few days old gave her heir, they at laſt prevailed on hun 49 
declare himſelf. The ſucceſs anſwered their expectations: Beaton 
forgery was detected; and Atran, on the 22d of December, 12 

een proclaime 
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proclaimed ſole tutor to the queen, and governor of the kingdom, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the treaſury, Holyrood-houſe, and F alkland, with 
the caſtles of Edinburgh and Dunbar. A 0 

Whilſt theſe things were doing in Scotland, the priſoners taken in 
che late action were conducted, by fir Henry Savil and fir Thomas 
Wentworth, from Vork to London; where they arrived December Herbert, p. 
19, 1541, wearing every one, for a cognizance, (by the command of 234. 
king Henry) a red St. Andrew's croſs, and were preſently ſent to the 
Tower. From thence, however, the Engliſh monarch ordered fir 
John Gage, comptroller of his houſhold, to bring them, for more 
oſtentation, by two and two, through the city, in gowns of black Dec. 22. 
damaſk, &c. at his expence, to the ſtar-chamber. There the lord Buch. lib x. 
chancellor Audley informed them of his maſter's reaſons for making 
war, both for denying their homage, invading his kingdom without 
defiance, and not ſuffering his ſubjects to be ranſomed, contrary to the 
law of the marches. Notwithſtanding this, ſuch was the benignity 
of his ſovereign, that, provided they would promiſe to remain true 
priſoners, he was commanded to inform them they ſhould not be re- 
manded to the Tower. They accordingly gave their parole, and were 
diſtributed among the chief of the nobility. The earl of Caſtils was 
recommended to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Glencairn to the duke 
ci Norfolk , &c. &c. | | 

But whether this lenity of king Henry's proceeded from benevo- 
lence or policy, (for now he knew the importance of increaſing his 
party in Scotland) that monarch had reaſon tc be contented with the 
gratitude of his priſoners: for, on December 22, the news of James's Herbert, p. 
death, and of the birth of a daughter, being brought to London, he 23 
determined at once to alter the plan of his opetations. Inſtead of pro- 
ſecuting the war againſt that kingdom, his thoughts were now wholly 
employed about the union of the two nations, which, he thought, a 
marriage between his only ſon Edward and the heireſs of Scotland 
would beſt effectuate &. | 

As a preparatory ſtep to this, king Henry, knowing what a conſi- 
derable party the French king had in Scotland, by means of the queen 
and cardinal Beaton, and that he would now exert all his endeavours 
to match the young Mary in his own family, immediately ſent a diſ- 
patch to his ambaſſador Paget at Paris, narrowly to obſerve what Ibis. 
paſſed between France and Scotland. 

He then employed ſome of his courtiers, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Douglaſes, artfully to ſound the Scotiſh prifoners & how they would 
reliſh an eſpouſal with England; and he had the ſatisfaction to find 
them as well inclined to it as he could wiſh. Upon this, Henry ſent 
for them to Hampton-court, informed them more fully of his deſigns, Dec. 26. 


it and gave them ſpeedy hopes of releaſement. 

5 In return for this, they promiſed their moſt effectual aſſiſtance, vide Sadler 
* and the chiefs of them ſubſcribed a bond, and took an oath, to prevail Leer. 

bs, on the ſtates to ſend the infant Mary into England, to deliver to him 


+ The lords Maxwell, Somervil, Oliphant; Oliver Sinclair, and Robert Erſkine, were enter- 
tained by fir Anthony Brown, the lord chancellor, fir Thomas Lee, the duke of Suffolk, bithcp 
Thurlevy, Kc. Herb. p. 234. | | he 

Keith makes it a queltion whether Henry might not have known of the chanoes in Scotland, 
even before he ſeat far the nobility, rn = 1 

9 Engliſh hiſtorians ſay that the Scots priſoners propoſed the match, 
10 D 
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ſome of the chief ſtrong-holds of the kingdom, till the conſummatio 


Edward was 


not then much 


above ſ x years 
old. 


Sadler 's Let- 
teis. 


Ibid. p. 161. 


liamentary preſence, on pain of treaſon; they obeyed. 


March. 


of the marriage, and to obtain for him the government of the'king. 
dom; which if they could not do, they agreed either to return to'thei 
captivity, or aſſiſt his majeſty in the conqueſt of their country. 
To execute theſe extenſive and truly diſhonourable obligations, the 
earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, the lords Somerville, Maxwell, 'Griy 
Oliphant, Fleming, and fir Oliver St. Clair, ſet out from Lon. 


George Douglas, who as they had found in England an honourabee 


don the 1ſt of January, 1542-3, and dined that day at Enfield 
where they ſaw the young prince whoſe cauſe they had undertake, 
In Newcaſtle they delivered pledges to the duke of Suffolk lieutenant 
of the north, for re- entering themſelves priſoners, if they ſhould fil 
in what they had promiſed, and arrived at the metropolis of Scot! 
about the middle of that month. 

With them returned Archibald earl of Angus, and his brother ft 


aſylum for fifteen years, ſo did they now moſt earneſtly embrace the 
cauſe of king Henry. +l 

By them the governor Arran, who had projected to marry the in. 
fant queen to his ſon lord Hamilton, was inſtantly informed of the 
king of England's propoſals, as to peace and marriage. And he, 
either dreading the power of the queen, the cardinal, and prieſtly fac . 
tion, or judging it for the intereſt of the nation, as he himſelf aſſerted, 
readily aſſented. Accordingly in a great council, which he ſummoned 
on the 27th, it yas reſolved that a parliament ſhould meet in March, 
to act in both by publick authority; and, in the mean time, they 
ſent for the ſafe- conduct which Henry had offered for the am- 
baſſadors. 

Soon after this the cardinal was committed to the keeping of lord 
Seaton, in Blackneſs-caſtle. The pretence was, his having invited the 
duke of Guiſe to invade and conquer Scotland. But the truth is, the 
nobles, who affected the amity of England, foreſaw that it would be 
next to impoſſible for them either to compaſs the marriage or peace, 
if Beaton was left at liberty ; and they well knew that nothing would 
pleaſe king Henry more than this diſgrace of his implacable and pol. 
tick foe. 108 

This grand obſtacle in ſome meaſure removed, the governor and 
the late returned nobles uſed every endeavour to promote the match; 
and becauſe hiſtorians have either too confuſedly or ſuperficially repfe- 
ſented the ſucceeding tranſactions, I ſhall endeavour to ſet them 1 
the cleareſt light, and as fully as their importance demands. 

No ſooner was a parliament ſummoned, and the commitment of 
the cardinal known, than the earls of Huntley, Argyle, Murray, and 
Bothwell, (for he was lately returned from exile) backed by the mi- 
jority of the prieſts and their friends, reſolved to aſſemble the eſtates 
at Perth, deliver the cardinal by force, and counteract the governors 
proceedings. As the prevention of this was important, fir George 
Douglas pre-occupied the town; and Arran commanding their par- 


The * eſtates met at the time appointed ; and on the 13th not only 
confirmed the earl of Arran guardian to the queen, and regent during 
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her nonage, but declared him ſecond perſon of the realm, and heit 
to the crown, failing Mary and her iſſue. They then nominated 
Gavin Dunbar archbiſhop of Glaſgow, William Stewart biſhop of 
Aberdeen, Patrick Hepburn biſhop of Murray, Robert Reed biſhop 
of Orkney, Robert Cairncroſs biſhop of Roſs, and John Hepburn 
biſhop of Brechin, the abbots of Dunfermling and Cowper, the earls 
of Augus, (for the forfeitures of that houſe were now reverſed) Hunt- 
ley, Murray, Argyle, Bothwell, Marſhal, Caſſils, and Glencairn, the 
lords Erſkine, Ruthven, Maxwell, Seaton, and Methven, George 
Douglas provoſt of Aberdeen, fir James Hamilton, fir James Lermont, 


the treaſurer, the ſecretary, the clerk regiſter, the juſtice clerk, and Keith's Hiſt. 


thc queen's advocate, to be the governor's council. | er 


All this while the queen- mother had remained with her infant 
daughter at Linlithgow ; and though ſome of the nobility had been 
appointed her keepers, ſhe admitted none to that important truſt but 
lord Levingſtone. With him, the eſtates now commiſſioned the earls 
Marſhal and Montroſe, the lords Erſkin, Ruthven, Lindſay, and Sea- 
ton, with the baron of Calder, or two of them in rotation, with the 
governor, and a third when he choſe, to attend her quarterly, either 
at Lithgow or Stirling; whence ſhe was not to be removed, without 
the conſent of the queen-mother, the regent, and the lords of the 
council, This order Arran diſregarded, and kept them at Lithgow, 
with ſuch Enly as he choſe about her. | 

Theſe matters thus regulated, the affair of the marriage and peace 
came upon the carpet, and many of the members were averſe to both; 
yet ſuch had been the activity of Arran and Henry's lords, that a ma- 


jority were ſecured, and the archbiſhop of Glaſgow made the motion: 


The Solway-moſs priſoners ſincerely meant to have performed their 
promiſes; but as they had found it impracticable to tear from the 
regent the reins of empire, to intruſt them with Henry, ſo were they 
glad at laſt to have the marriage and pacification reliſhed upon 
terms, though leſs advantageous, yet more honourable for their 
country. For their ambaſſadors, who were ſoon to ſet out for the 
Engliſh court, were to be inſtructed not to conſent to the removal of 
their queen into England till ſhe was of perfect age, yet might 
king Henry entertain at his expences one or two knights, with as 
many ladies of honour, and their ſervants, about the royal infant, for 
her more ſure keeping ; but neither forts nor pledges were to be given, 
on their part, for the completion of this article. Nor were they only 
provident in this: the other parts of their inſtructions, which ſtill re- 
main, were calculated to ſecure the freedom and independency of 
Scotland, and its government by Arran, till the queen's majority; for 
even after her marriage with Edward, whether ſhe had iflue or not, 
the realm was to retain the name of Scotland, enjoy all its old im- 


munities, and be governed by a native ruler, (viz. the carl of Arran and 
bis poſterity,” &c.) and its own laws, with officers, courts of juſtice, 


as at preſent, without any appeal to England, -to whoſe courts, or par- 
liaments the king and queen were not to call them. And, what was {till 
of more conſequence, the ambaſſadors had orders to inſiſt; that ſhould 
either Edward or Mary, or their. heirs by the marriage, fail in any 
manner of way, (the words of the original) in that caſe, the next 
lawful Scotiſh heir was to enjoy the crown, in as ample and in- 
dependent a manner as any former king of Scotland. And, laſtly, as 


to 
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Ibid. p. 27. 
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to the peace, although they were willing to agree to a perpetual oe 
yet was it to be on condition, that the debatable lands were equally 
Sadler' Let- divided, thoſe between Teviotdale and England aſcertained by Proper 
1 boundaries and marches, Cannaby remaining ſtill to the Scots. 
| Two days after, my lord Maxwell, who had obtained in England 
ſome knowledge of the doctrines of the reformed, made a motion thy 
all might have liberty to read the Bible in an approved Scots or Englig 
tranſlation, provided none diſputed or held opinions. And. this, though 
the lords of the articles confirmed, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, wh 
foreſaw the downfall of prieſtcraft, if theſe ſacred oracles were mat 
the ſtandard of faith, proteſted againſt, for himſelf and the eccle. 
fiaſtical eſtate of parliament, till a provincial council of all the cler 
ſhould aſſemble, to determine its expediency. Yet did the governer, 
whoſe beſt friends, at that juncture, were the adverſaries of the eſab. 
\arch 19. liſhed religion, permit the ſubjects to read the New Teſtament in ay 
vulgar tranſlation. Then was the parliament prorogued on the 17th, 
and the lords of the articles impowered to make laws for the common 
benefit, except in eccleſiaſtical matters. 

The following day fir Ralph Sadler arrived at Edinburgh, with le. 
ters to the lord governor, and a commiſſion to co-operate with the 
noblemen in the grand affairs of the government, the marriage and 
peace, with a diſſolution of the French league, &c. and to aſſiſt wit 
his advice, when it ſhould be required, lord Arran and the council 
The ambaſſador met with a gracious reception from the regent, who 
aſſured him, that his maſter had his heart above all other princes, and 
ſhould command him in all things, ſaving his duty of allegiance to hi 
ſovereign lady and the realm. But Sadler had ſoon the mortification to 
find, that Henry could neither have the cuſtody of the queen, nor the 
government and ſtrengths of the realm; fir George Douglas, who 
was an able and active agent for England, aſſuring him, there was notſ 
little a boy that would not hurl ſtones againſt it, and the wives handie 
their diſtaffs; that the commons univerſally would rather die; that 
many of the nobles, and all the clergy, would oppoſe it. 

About this time the cardinal had addreſs to get himſelf removed 
from Blackneſs to his caſtle of St. Andrew's, which, with the treaſute, 
the governor hoped, by this means, as was pretended, to get into his ou 
hands ; after which he was to be confined for life in Tantallon, a for 

March 23. treſs belonging to the earl of Angus. Soon after fir James Lermont, i 
William Hamilton, with Mr. ſecretary Balnaves, whom the parliamett 
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had nominated ambaffadors for England, ſet out for that court, b t 
negociate the contract and pacification. | e 

In the mean while, king Henry, being informed of theſe thing) i 
which fell ſo far beneath what he was made to expect, ſharply expo n 


tulated by letter with Angus and the other nobles, that though the) 
had promiſed, at their departure, frequently to conſult him, and col 


* The other articles were: in caſe the prince of England ſhould die before their queen, 10 
leave no children of the marriage, the king of England ſhall freely redeliver ber to the Scots, 0 
be there married, as may be thought expedient. 7 6 
: ba aſk a dowry of 10,0001. per annum, ariſing from eftates lying contiguous to the Scotid 

orders, 

Should the marriage contract be compleated, and the queen delivered in England, yet hel 
the forts of the realm remain in ſuch noblemens keeping as the governor ſhall appoint, rill th a 
be lawful ſucceſſion of the prince and queen appearing 40 ſucceed te the crowns of Scotland“ 
England. See Preface to Sadler's Leſters. N dude 
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clude nothing of importance without his advice, yet had they never 
written him what they had to alledge againſt the cardinal, but had con- 
curred in appointing Arran governor, not caring how much they pro- 
miſed, and how little they performed. Sir Ralph, at his maſter's com- 
mand, likewiſe urged the regent, as he tendered his own ſafety, and 
meant to reform the abuſes of the clergy, to ſend the cardinal into 
England. To which he laughing replied, © Beaton had rather go to 
« hell. And, indeed, it would be thought ſtrange if I ſhould ſend 
« him into England, as who ſhould fay, we were not able to puniſh 
« his faults here. But, I aſſure you, added he, he ſhall be as ſurely 
« kept here, as if he were with your maſter.” Notwithſtanding this, 
the cardinal, in a few days, was really at liberty, having three hundred 
men in the caſtle, not without the connivance of Arran, who knew 
his intereſt in the kingdom, and ſecretly reſented Henry's addreſſing 
him in his letters not as governor, but as occupying that place ; al- 
though the blame was catt on lord Seaton, his relation, who indeed 
had been bound with his life and eſtate for his ſure cuſtody. 

Upon this Sadler was commanded to warn Arran of the danger of 
deſerting the king's party, and of eſpouſing the French, the cardinal, 
and clergy. And, the more to fix him in his intereſt, Henry offered 
to marry Arran's ſon the lord Hamilton, with his daughter the lady 
Elizabeth. His lordſhip at that time, thanking his majeſty for the 
great honour deſigned his houſe, repeated his aſſurances of ſerving 
him with his hand and heart, after his ſovereign lady: and ſoon after, 
having conſulted his friends, accepted the overture ; adding, that 
as he was bound to creep on his knees to oblige king Henry, fo 
when matters were concluded, (which nothing but his majeſty's at- 
tempting to take away the freedom of the realm could prevent) he 
would then defire a completion of his offer. 

That Arran was altogether ſincere in theſe proteſtations, I cannot 
aſſert; for certain it is, that the Engliſh party had a ſecret and cunning 
foe in his brother the abbot of Paſly. That prelate, who was intirely 
devoted to the eſtabliſhed religion and France, had returned from 
thence ſoon after the earl's advancement to the regency. This was 
fatal to the union of the iſland ; for he. gained ſuch an aſcendant over 
his brother, (whoſe virtue was not ſtability) that whatever Angus and 


the party had brought him over night to conſent to, the abbot made 
him alter in the morning. 

In the mean time the Scots ambaſſadors had audience of the king 
and council, who ſtrongly infiſted on the cuſtody of the queen within 
two years, and immediate pledges for her delivery *; threatening every 
extremity of war, in caſe of refuſal. . The governor and council bein 
informed of this by an herald, on the 18th of April, it was deter- 
mined, by a great majority, to abide king Henry's ſevereſt indignation, 
rather than yield. | | 1 

Had Henry been leſs extenſive in his deſires, it is probable he would 
have ſucceeded better; for the governor, who now ſaw that he meant 
to make him little better than a cypher in command, gave ſecret orders 


the council, which was to deliberate on an ultimate anſwer. 


ſhall ; 3 | 
95 King Henry alſo infiſted on their being friends to friends, and foes to foes. But this not only 
a6 a0d the governor but the realm murmared againſt, as the 


would thereb; iends of 
Denmark, and older of France. Sadler, p. 196. ton eee eee eee 
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to the cardinal and his party to come as ſtrongly armed as poſſible to 
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But perhaps neither thoſe arrogant demands, nor thoſe infinuatign 
of the abbot of Paſly, would have ſo alienated the regent, without the ac 
of a political tool, which the cardinal had prepared againſt him, ſoon aſte 
his obtaining the government. Incenſed at his being outed in the adm. 
niſtration, and otherwiſe angry at Arran for his leaning to the reforms. 
tion, and knowing the old grudge between the houſes of Hamilton and 
Lenox, he invited Matthew earl of Lenox, a young - nobleman why 
was then in France, into Scotland, promiſing to aſſiſt him with al 
his influence to the making him governor ; giving him hopes, at th, 
ſame time, of the queen dowager's hand. This the French king con. 
firming, Lenox had landed about the beginning of April at Dunbarty, 
which hereditarily belonged to his family. His arrival was truly accept. 

| able: they found him inflamed with revenge againſt the governor for the 

By the gover- ſlaughter of his father at Lithgow; and as it was publickly known that 

kbar king had deſigned him his keir, if he died childleſs, theydoubted 
not but he would ſoon be reſorted to by many. They were not miſtaken; 
and his youthful beauty, and winning behaviour, increaſed their num. 
bers. The clergy made him believe, that the divorce of the governor; 
father from lady Elizabeth Hume, who was alive when Arran wx 
born, might be reverſed ; and he (being ſiſter's ſon of the governor 
father) would be intitled not only to Hamilton's eſtate, but likewiſe to 
the ſucceſſion of the diadem. But as Arran meant not to part with 
either, it is eaſy to conceive how much this muſt have thrown him into 
the arms of the cardinal ; who, as he had raiſed this rival to his for- 
tune and hopes, ſo could he beſt lay him. | 

In the mean time, Lenox deſired the governor that the eſtates might 
aſſemble at Stirling, or Perth, as he had letters to communicate to them 
from the French king: this being denied, he began to aſſemble hi 
friends about Stirling, which as it belonged to the queen, and was com- 
manded by lord Erſkine, ſo was he not apprehenſive of, although 
ſhe openly declared to Sadler her approbation of the match with 
England. os 
When the Engliſh reſident was informed of this hoſtile appearance, 
and ſaw the cardinal fully at liberty, he began to dread their ſeizing 
the two queens; and uſed every endeavour, but in vain, to have them 
removed to Edinburgh-caſtle. The conſequences of this neglect wil 
ſoon appear. 

And now Arran, who ſaw the cardinal's and Lenox's party eve! 
day increaſe, (for Huntley and Murray had declared for them) began 
to pave the way to his reconciliation, by diſmiſſing his two Dom. 
nican preachers, Thomas Williams * and John Rough, who openly" 
os ſermons attacked the pope's authority, and the adoration ot 
mages. 

Bat this coalition Angus, Glencairn, Caſſils, and the other pr 
ſoners, reſolved to prevent; and therefore, partly by threats, and parti 
by art, they prevailed on the governor to forbid thoſe whom he had 
invited to the council to come with their armed retinues. All who 
came obeyed; and only the cardinal, and Huntley, who was embroiled 
at home with the lord Forbes, were abſent. They had alſo brought 
him to reliſh the pledges, which, till now, he had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. 


Sir James Balfour informs us, that he tranſlated the New Teſtament into the vulgar tongie. 
Rough was burnt in December 1557, in England, in the reign of queen Mary. Thi 
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j the more material; as Lenox, who being reconciled to An- 
beg bar at court, had aſſured Arran of aſſiſtance of men and 
money from the French king, in caſe Scotland was invaded by Henry, 
with whom if he concluded a peace, their old allies defired to be com- 
prehended. . | et] . . 
Before the meeting of the convention, each party laboured to in- April 16. 
creaſe its number. Argyle and Murray, although they favoured the Sadler, p.144. 
marriage, yet Sadler could by no offers of money bring them over to 
Henry. And though Lenox and the churchmen adviſed a war with 
England, by profuſe bribes and mighty , promiſes from France, and 
Bothwell openly ſaid in council, that he would rather forſake Scotland, 
France, and England for ever, than conſent to give pledges for the 
performance of the marriage ; yet, by the addreſs of the Solway pri- 
ſoners, and chiefly of fir George Douglas, (whom the prelates meant 
to have aſſaſſinated at St. Andrew's) and by the activity of Sadler, it 1bia. p. 212. 
was carried in council, that the queen ſhould be delivered within two 
years of her being of age, and that hoſtages in the mean time ſhould 
be given; the governor even offering to ſend his ſon to be educated at 
the Engliſh court, till years made him fit to marry the lady Elizabeth. Ibid. p. 207. 
But as the nation ſhewed ſo general a diſtaſte to the breaking with France, 
all that could be obtained on that head was, that, after the peace, all 
Scotſmen that choſe ſhould have full licence to ſerve king Henry againſt 
the French. Yet fo diſguſted were Lenox and Bothwell, that, contrary 
to promiſe, the former left the metropolis, without ſigning the act 
which ratified Arran's advancement to the government; and the latter 
encouraged his vaſſals, eſpecially the Armſtrongs of Liddeſdale, which Ibid. p. 224- 
he governed, to make incurſions into the Engliſh boundaries, 
Soon after this the earl of Glencairn, who was a nobleman of excel- 
lent capacity, (yet fo devoted. to England, that he had never acknow- 
ledged the regent) and the lively, penetrating, and ſecret fir George 
Douglas, were diſpatched to the Engliſh court, with the deciſions of 
the convention ; and Sadler received orders to wait on the cardinal, 
who had made many advances to him. But as that ſubtle prelate had 
aſſembled the clergy at St. Andrew's, with a view to thwart the peace May 5, or 6. 
and the marriage, and it was far from being ſafe for an Engliſhman, 
even veſted with the ſacred character of ambaſſador, to travel on the 
north of the Forth, at that time, without an eſcort, he could not 
comply. Yet now did king Henry's affairs put on a more favourable 
aſpect; for the governor, having previouſly provided for the ſafety of 
the young queen at Lithgow, aſſembled a ſufficient force, and ſum- 
moned, by a herald, the earl of Lenox to ſurrender the caſtle of Dun- 
barton to the queen ; which however his captain, named Sterling, who 
pretended he had a ſeven years leaſe of it from the late king, refuſed ; 


. and Lenox, contrary to promiſe, fled to the highlands, by advice of the 

ly cardinal, and ſoon after. diſpatched a meſſenger to France. At the 

| ſame time he commanded Bothwell to meet his brother, warden of Sadler, p. 242. 
bo the oppoſite march, for the redreſs of all grievances. 

od All this time the queen dowager, whatever were her publick pro- 

ht feſſions to fir Ralph Sadler, ſecretly co- operated with the cardinal, 


who, as we have related, had aſſembled the clergy z and they, equally 
apprehenſive with himſelf, that the coalition of the two crowns would 
be the downfall of their glory, readily offered not only their own mo- 
ney and plate, but that of * churches, and even to fight themſelves, 

1 if 
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if neceſſity required it, for the ſupport of the common cauſe. The 
money was accepted, and part employed in ſeducing the lords of the 
oppoſite faction, in confirming the wavering and engaging the neu- 
tral. | | | | I 

The cardinal alſo had prevailed on the pope, to conſent to ſend 3 
legate to fulminate the cenſures of the vatican, and afſiſtance uf men, 
money, and ſhips was daily expected from France; and yet I find the 
cardinal made a propoſal of abdicating the realm, provided Arran would 
allow him to enjoy abroad the revenues of his biſhoprick; but that by 
Sadler's means was refuſed. 

On the 28th, fir George Douglas returned to Edinburgh. The ah. 
ſtinence being farther prorogued to the iſt of July, the governor ſum. 
moned a council of the nobility, to lay before them king Henry's de. 
mands, with which he now ſeemed not diſſatisfied, and forbad the 
clergy, who had adjourned, becauſe ſome of the biſhops were abſent, 
to reaſſemble in June; he alſo expreſſed a deſign to proſecute the car. 
dinal and Lennox, who ſoon after returned to the lowlands ; and one 
fir Robert Richardſon, a prieſt, whom king Henry had recommended, 
often preached before them. Accordingly, June 6th, the earls df 
Montroſe and Caithneſs, with the lords Erſkine, Seaton, Fleming, 
and Oliphant, &c. &c. repaired to the metropolis, where, as it was 
their principal ſtrength, the earls of Angus and Caſſils, with the lord 
Somervil, chiefly reſided. | 

After warm diſputes, it was reſolved that queen Mary ſhould, 2 
ten years of age, be delivered to king Henry, or his envoys, on cond 
tion ſhe was married to his royal highneſs by proxy ere ſhe left Scot- 
land; fix earls, barons, or their heirs, being to be pledges for perform- 
ance. And although they allowed, that their merchants could not ſub- 
ſiſt without the traffick of France, yet did they agree, if any ſovereyi 
prince, comprehended in the treaty of peace, ſhould withhold from 
either any territories, poſſeſſion, or penfion, he ſhould loſe, not only 
the benefit of the comprehenſion, but the party injured, upon paying 
for it, had a right to demand aſſiſtance of the other. 

Although theſe terms came not up to Henry's hopes, yet they were 
ſo far better for him than the firſt propoſals, that they expected, i 
return, his majeſty would allow them to ranſom the Solway priſoner: 
before they entered their hoſtages ; which he was too politick to do. 

Sir George ſet out for London on the 1oth of June, and the go- 
vernor appeared reſolute to proſecute to the uttermoſt the cardinaland 
Lennox, as ſoon as the peace was concluded; but ere the 19th 
his wrath had conſiderably mitigated, by means of the abbot of Pailly. 
This ſubtle emiſſary till in ſecret ſwayed his brother's reſolutions. The 
inſincerity of the Engliſh king, and faith of the French, were his fi. 
miliar topicks ; and one day he took occaſion to ſay, that his lordſh, 
by ſiding with the reformed, was precipitating the ruin of himſel 
and family; for as there were two divorces in it, which depended 0 
papal authority; ſo that being aboliſhed (which would be the cone 
quence of the peace) the earl of Lennox would be entitled, not only 
to the ſucceſſion of the crown, but to his titles and inheritance. What 
influence theſe remonſtrances had on the unſteady Arran is eaſy to be 
imagined, eſpecially when to this we add, that a French navy ap- 
peared on the coaſts of Scotland; from on board of which the que" 


dowager, the cardinal, and Lenox had received letters. The abbot 0 
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with pleaſure the impreſſion; and the lord Seaton (whom of his goaler 
the cardinal had made a friend) renewing the attack, and promiſing, 
if he would affociate with his eminence and the clergy, all their in- 
guence to free him from his embaraſſing engagements, to which (ſaid 
he) nothing but want of money and power made you ſubſcribe, ſome- 
what abated his attachment to England. 
However, the bufineſs being partly out of his hands, and Henry 
ſatisfied with the laſt conceſſions of the nobility, commiſſioned 
the chancellor, lord Audely, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Weſtminſter, Lord St. John, and fir John Gage to con- 
clude the negotiation; and they, with the Scots ambaſſadors, on the 
1ſt of July, agreed to the following articles at Greenwich. 
1. There ſhall be an inviolable peace between the two kingdoms Rym. Fas. 
during the life of Henry and queen Mary, and for a year after “. . _— 
2. For the defence of the perſons of both princes, and mu- _ 
tual ſupport of both realms, if any perſon, whether ſpiritual or tem- 
poral, of whatever dignity, whether couſin or ally, &c. of either 
prince, ſhall, upon any pretext, invade the dominions, &c. of the other, 
the other ſovereign ſhall no ways aſſiſt the invaders. 
3. No eccleſiaſtical cenſures, paſt or to come; ſhall any way infringe 


: the validity of thoſe articles. | 
* 4. No rebels, traitors, robbers, manſlayers of either prince, ſhall 
i be protected by the other, but be delivered, upon demand, to be pu- 


niſhed according to the laws of the borders, and as former treaties 
@ ſtipulatecd. 

5. No ſubject of either prince, inhabiting the marches or debate- 
able grounds, ſhall hoſtily enter, and fell wood in the dominions of 
the other: ſafe conducts to be given as formerly. 

6. The town, caſtle, and boundaries of Berwick ſhall be included; 
breaking of the fiſh garth of Eſk not to be conſidered as a violation 
o the peace; the lordſhip of Lorn and iſland of Lundy excluded, as 
uſual. | 

7. The fugitives of either prince, who are become ſubjects of the 
other, ſhall be bound to the obſervance of the peace. 

8. That attempts againſt the former articles, whether by ſea or land, 
ſhall not warrant the breaking of the peace, but be redreſſed. 

9. That the emperor Charles the king of the Romans, with the 
Hans towns, ſhall be included as confederates. of England, and the 
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emperor, kings of France, Denmark, and king of the Romans, dukes 
and of Gueldres, of Alſace, marquis of Brandenburgh, with the Hans 
gt towns, ſhall be comprehended as the allies of Scotland, provided none 
ily. of them have detained the hereditary poſſeſſions, or monies due to the 
Th: other; and provided that each ally teſtified his acceptance within ſix 
f. months. (By this means France was excluded from the benefit of this 
iy, Wh treaty ; for at the beginning of this year Henry had concluded with 
nel the emperor an offenſive and defenſive league + againſt Francis, in or- 
4 der to divert his attention from the affairs of Scotland.) 
ne- | 
bo : 2 ſhews the miſtake of Leſly and others, who ſay that it was only to laſt for ten 

; 

” . T Henry's reaſons for invading France in conjunction with the emperor were, that Francis had 


given two wives to the late king of Scotland, and had not paid the ſums he owed him by former 


treaties, &c, &c. This confederacy was not publiſhed till June, by which time probably ch s 
ambaſſadors had reached London Ant bor Fi | see 


10 F 10. That nn 
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within two months after they are demanded. 
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10. This peace (hall not anull the article of reſtitution, and reform, 
ing of certain viglatians of a former truce, agreed on at Neweaſj, 
October 1ft, anno 1533. . | "i 

11. This treaty, within two months, ſhall be ſworn to, and taufe 
by the king of England, confirmed by the oath and ſubſcription q 
the earl of Arran, and authoriſed by the three eſtates of parliamen; 

The treaty of marriage contained the following ſtipulations, 

1. That Edward prince of Wales ſhall be married to Mary queen 
of Scotland, as ſoon as ſhe is of age; and that in the interim they 
ſhall be conſidered as affianced. wick 

2. That as ſoon as the marriage ſhall be conſummated, the king 
of England ſhall beſtow on his daughter-in-law lands in England t, 
the value of 2000 l. ſterling yearly revenue, which upon his deat 
ſhall be doubled, for the term of her natural life. 

3. That, till queen Mary has compleated her tenth year, ſhe ſh] 
remain in Scotland under the tuition of ſuch barons, and in ſuch health. 
ful places as the three eſtates of parliament ſhall appoint (the king d 
England being permitted to fend an Engliſh nobleman or gentlemay, 
with his wife and attendants, all not exceeding twenty in number, in 
order to form the manners of the young queen, and regulate her lj. 
ing): but, a month after ſhe has compleated her tenth year, ſhe ful 
be conducted to the marches of Berwick, and there delivered 9 
thoſe commiſſioners whom the Engliſh King ſhall appoint to recene 
her. 

4. That two earls or their next heirs, and four barons or their heir, 
ſhall be ſent into England within two months from this date, as hoſt 
ges for the performance of the marriage, ard the conducting to Berwick 
the queen, at the time agreed on. If any of the hoſtages die, the de- 
ficiency to be ſupplied by perſons of equal quality, who ſhall be ent 


5. That notwithſtanding the marriage, Scotland ſhall be gaverned 
by its own laws, and retain the name of the kingdom of Scotland. 

6. If Edward ſhould die childleſs, after conſummation, his widow 
may freely return to Scotland, if ſhe pleaſes. 

7. That neither the earl of Arran, nor his heirs, ſhall be called to 
an account, but receive from the king of England, and prince Edward, 
a diſcharge in full, of all the revenues belonging to the patrimony of 
the crown, &c. which may have been paid him during his regency, 
to the time of the queen's delivery at Berwick, who then out of the 
money, &c. remaining in his hands, muſt be ſupplied with every thing 
as becometh her dignity. 7 rnb 

8. All thoſe to be ſworn to, and ratified as the former. - 

At the ſame time, it was furthermore agreed between the am- 
baſſadors, at the earneſt ſuit of the Scots, that their priſoners ſhould 
be ranſomed as follows: the earls of Caſſils and Glencairn each 1000 
ſterling; the lords Somervil, Fleming, and Maxwell, each one thov- 
ſand marks ſterling ; the lord Gray and Oliver Saintclare, each 509 | 
ſterling ; the lord Oliphant one thouſand marks ſterling ; George Hume 
lord of Hayton, and Robert Erſkine (ſon of lord Erfkin) each 200. 
ſterling; William Seaton two hundred marks ſterling ; James Pring* 
four hundred marks ſterling ; James Seyntclere, Alexander Seyntelete, 
and Henry Maxwell (brother to lord Maxwell) each 100 |. ſterling; 
John Maitland lord of Awin-Caſtle, John Leſly (younger deaths 

| wa : ti 
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| of Rothes) each two hundred marks ſterling ; John Roſs, 
Mr S lord Monkereth, John Monteith, and lord Carſy, each ow. Fad, 


three hundred marks ſterling ; and John Carmichael (ſon to captain p. 796. 
>rawfurd) 200 |. ſterling. | 
1 wid it was added that the Engliſh taken in the lifetime of the 
late king, or ſince, ſhould be taxed in Scotland at the ſame reaſonable 
rates; and that as ſoon as the Scotiſh hoſtages, for the completion of the 
marriage, were delivered, the prifoners of Scotland giving bond, either 
for the payment of their ranfoms at convenient days, or again to ſurren- 
der themſelves, if they broke their days of payment, with a promiſe in 
writing from Arran to maintain the bonds, ſhould from that time be ac- 
counted free, provided always the Engliſh priſoners were treated in 
the like manner, Soon after this the peace was proclaimed in both 
kingdoms. 8 

So very different is that tranſaction from the manner in which it is 
repreſented by Scotiſh hiſtorians. IP 
In confidence of the above peace, which moſt people inclined to 
believe would be permanent, the merchants and burroughs, whoſe 
trade had lately been much embaraſſed, fitted out a great number of Buchanan, 
veſſels, which immediately ſet ſail for the Engliſh and other coaſts, and Ib. *. 
the nobility were forthwith ſummoned to be preſent on the 2oth, at 
the ratification of the treaties. 

But, inſtead of complying, the earls of Huntly, Argyl, Lennox, 
and Bothwel, began haſtily to aſſemble their friends, on purpoſe to ſeize 
the two queens, and to depoſe the governor, at the inſtigation of the 


Ws cardinal, who not content with that, had incited the lord Hume, the 


baron of Balcleugh, the Kers and Davidſons, though vaſſals of the Doug- 
laſes, to make irruptions into England. Their pretence was, the de- 
fence of the holy catholick church, and preſervation of the liberties 
of Scotland, which they aſſerted Arran had ſold. This ſo incenſed the 
inhabitants of the north, that whole counties flocked to their ſtandards 
to oppoſe which formidable inſurrection, the governor ſummoned the 
heges forthwith to attend him, on pain of treaſon : yet were not the 
people on the fouth of the Forth much better inclined to the match; 
tor ſavaged by their prieſts, and ſtimulated by licentious ballads, the 
nobles in the party of England were often affronted, and fir Ralph 
Sadler was fired at as he walked in his garden. 
In the mean time the governor aſſured the Engliſh reſident, that 
ſhould the rebels rendezvous at Stirling, as they projected, he would 
eicher die in the quarrel, or keep all his promiſes to king Henry; and 
if they advanced, as he would ſecure both queens in Blackneſs, and 
march to fight them, ſo he hoped the Engliſh monarch would affiſt 
him with money, 5 

Upon this king Henry deſired his ambaſſador to thank the go- dy 22. 
vernor for the pa us he took to repel the inſurrection, and beſide a pre- 
tent ſupply. promiſed him what farther aſſiſtance he ſhoutd find neceſ- 
tary : yet did he deſire him not to croſs the Forth, but get Stirling into 
his own hands, and entruft alt the other ſtrong holds to proper perſons, 
remove the young queen to Tantallon, keepthe dowager at Lithgow, and 
declare the cardinal's party rebels; and, if he choſe, his troops ſhould 
lo chaſtiſe the borderers, that he might plant others in their ſtead : and, 
laſtly, though it was cuftomary for the Scots to fight all on foot, yet 

begged that one thouſand, with a good officer, might remain on 


horſe- 


1 lated. Yet, as he had thus been duped a ſecond time by Beaton, he 


Wi” with money, and furniſh two thouſand archers and three thouſand fol- 


111 | Ralph Evres, aſſiſting them with their counſel, but alſo deſired his te- 
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x horſeback to fall unexpectedly on the enemy when the infantry had 
engaged. 
8950 after, the cardinal's party rendezvouſed at Stirling, which the 
vernor ought to have taken into his own hands: nor was that the worſt: 
for he neglected to ſecure the queens, inſomuch that the rebels ſeizel 
and carried them both to Stirling. As this was moſt acceptable to the 
dowager, ſo was ſhe privy to it: ſhe had been kept in a ſort of pt 

ſon at Lithgow, none being admitted but Hamilton's friends. BY. 
chanan ſays that Lennox carried them off with four thouſand weft coun. 
trymen ; yet in whatever manner it was done, or whoſoever connived 
at it, it was illegal. But though they ſhewed no regard to parliament 
in that, they did, in committing the young queen to the cuſtody of 
thoſe whom the eſtates had appointed. The guardians ſeemed to haye 
done their duty; for though the queen dowager preſſed to have the car. 

Leſly, p. 444. dinal lodged in the caſtle, they would not conſent, and only a few df 

1 the party were permitted to enter at a time. 

1 July the 3 iſt, the cardinal and his party made overtures from Stir. 
ling to the governor, by the lord Fleming aud the biſhop of Orkney, 
of coming to the convention upon terms; and again practiſed to de. 
tach him from England, by offering him the young queen in mar- 
riage for his ſon ; but he aſſured fir Ralph, that he would rather be 
torn piece-meal than ſwerve from his engagements. Yet as the rebel 
daily expected either the duke of Guiſe or his ſon, with confiderable 
reinforcements, and ambaſſadors from the pope and the French king, 
ſo he laid his account that the Engliſh monarch would ſupply hin 


diers ; for which, if they ſhould carry the young queen out of the country, 

Vid. Sadler, he and his friends would join, and put his majeſty in poſſeſſion of all the 
p. 304. ſtrong holds on the ſouth of the Forth. 

Arran was not miſtaken in Henry; for he not only ordered the troo 

which were to enter Scotland by the weſt and middle marches, to 

be commanded by Angus and Maxwel, fir Thomas Wharton, andfir 
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ſident to aſſure the governor of farther ſupplies even to the making hin 
bf king of all Scotland beyond the firth, ſhould the cardinal take away 
ö the young queen to diſpoſe of her otherwiſe in marriage than was ſtipu- 


adviſed him to break off all commerce, and by a truſty band ſeize aud 
bring him to Edinburgh; and ſo to provide for the queen's ſafety, that 
were her keepers even willing to carry her off, they ſhould not be 
able. 
To theſe overtures Arran anſwered, as five thouſand Engliſhmen 
would, at this juncture, only make twenty thouſand Scots deſert him, ſo 
Avguſt io. be only begged that they ſhould be held in readineſs ; that his majeſty 
would immediately remit him 5oool. which ſum he would ſo effectual 
employ, that the cardinal and his accomplices ſhould be glad to con- 
ſent to ratify the treaties. But in caſe they either conveyed away the 
young queen, or prevented him from keeping his promiſes, he wou 
then have recourſe to his majeſty, by whoſe counſel he would ſolely be 
guided 1n the ſurrender of the ſtrong holds of the kingdom, and what- 
ever elſe the king ſhould require. When fir Ralph informed him, thi 


his maſter deſerved no leſs at his hands, as he meant to make bim kh 
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on the north of the Forth, if matters came to the worſt. His anſwer 
was, after thanking Henry for the great honour deſigned him and his 
oſterity, that as his lands lay on this fide of the frith, ſo would he 
not gladly change them for any poſſeſſions beyond it. 
The governor was in the right not to admit the Engliſh ; for ſuch 
a ſpirit had the cardinal conjured againſt them, that the five thouſand 
firſt demanded would have been but a ſmall ſacrifice to the enraged ga dler, p.319. 
Scots; ſor either none, or an army capable to make head againſt all 320. 324- 
oppoſition, was neceſſary. 
But if the cardinal's party had thus got the queen to Stirling, and 
his friends were preparing what forces they could, the governor re- 
ſolved, by advice of Glencairn, to give ſufficient employment at home 
to one of the moſt powerful of them, the earl of Argyl, by releaſin 
from the caſtles of Dunbar and Edinburgh, certain highland chien 
who had been confined there in the late reign. They gave bonds to riſe 
in arms only at his command; yet ſo keen were they to be at their 
wonted trade, that immediately upon their return home, they raiſed a 
little army of near two thouſand deſperadoes, killed many of Argyl's Ibid. p. 334: 
friends, and drove off a conſiderable booty. 
Thus was Argyl ſufficiently embaraſſed in his own country; and, 
in order to make head againſt the remainder, Angus and his faction 
went to the countries where their powers lay. ‚ 
But a ſudden ſtop was put to their preparations, by an agreement 
between the governor and cardinal, which fir George Douglas tranſ- 
acted, and the parliament met on the 25th of Auguſt. There the two 
treaties being publickly read and approved, the governor ſwore upon 
the holy goſpels, in the abbey church of Holy-rood-houſe, where high 
maſs was ſolemnly ſung (as Sadler expreſſes it) with ſhalms and ſackbuts, 
to keep them inviolate ; in teſtimony of this, he ſigned and ſealed them 
with the great ſeal of Scotland. The Engliſh ambaſſador, the earls 
of Angus and Mariſhall, the lords Semple, Seaton, Ochiltree, Meth- 
ven, the treaſurer fir James Kirkaldie of Grange, Thomas Menzies 
of Pitfodils comptroller, James Foulis of Collington clerk of the re- Rym: Fad. 
giſter and council, and Thomas Ballinden of Auchnoul director of m. W. p. 


f chancery were preſent. 1 1 
p Although neither the cardinal nor his accomplices witneſſed this 
; ſolemn ratification, yet was it done (ſays Sadler) by their conſent, and 


in the name and by authority of the three eſtates, which four notaries 
took inſtruments of. The treaties were ſoon after entruſted, by fir 
Ralph, to the laird of Fyvie, a gentleman of an opulent fortune, and 
one well inclined to the union of the iſland, who went to preſent them 
to Henry, to witneſs his oath and ratification, and then to ſollicit a 
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9 
6 longer time for the performance of the conditions. The ſame day, 
i at dinner, Arran aſſured the refident, that the oath he juſt had taken, i q 
; if all the realm ſhould oppoſe it, he alone would ſhed his blood, and |. 
a ſpend his life in fulfilling. | ll 
i The agreement with the cardinal not being expired, and he pro- i 1 


miſing due obedience to the governor, his lordſhip croſſed the Forth 
the day the treaties were ſigned, and repaired to St. Andrew's; but 
Beaton kept within his caſtle, and would neither ſee nor ſpeak with 
him, alledging, he durſt not, for fear of his life, although the go- 
vernor made fir George Douglas, who waited on him there, offer hoſ- 


io tages 
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tages for his ſafety* This ſo incenſed Arran, that he proclaimed hin 
a traitor, and pardoned all the townſmen who had eſpouſed his cauſ. 
if they would now deſert him. At his return to Edinburgh, fir Ralph, 
by order from court, promoted his reſentment, and Arran ſwore he 
would no longer be deluded by fair promiſes: he had reaſon to ſay ſo; 
for though, by the compoſition with fir George all further levies wer 
forbidden, with which the governor's party complied, yet had the 
cardinal's ſecretly continued their muſters, and now had a formidable 
army, with which they ſoon after marched to Stirling. To oppoſe thi, 
the carls of Angus, Caſſils, Glencairn, and Mariſhall, the lords Maxye| 
Gray, Somerville, the ſheriff of Ayr, &c. flew to their own countig 

to levy their followers. In ſhort (ſays fir Ralph Sadler, in a diſpatch 

to. king Henry) every man is preparing to force and arms, and if 
Auguſt 28. ever they fight it will be now. 

But theſe mighty preparations, ere a week elapſed, came to ny. 
thing; for the governor being left at Edinburgh, with the abbet d 
Paiſley and ſecretary Panter, the former took that opportunity of eq. 
forcing his former arguments with regard to the divorces in his houſe, 
to aggravate the number of his enemies, and the antipathy the nation 
bore him for the promiſed hoſtages; from all which he inſiſted that 
nothing could reſcue him but a coalition with the cardinal, Beſide, 
the Engliſh king had ſcrupled to ſend him 5000 l. although he d. 
fered his bond, unleſs he would deliver up the young queen and the 
ſtrong holds: but as a compliance in theſe muſt end in his ruin, < 
without money could he make no head againſt the opulent clergy, 
ſupported. by France, and whoſe party daily encreaſed by the defect 
of thoſe on whom he depended. 

His arguments at laſt prevailed on Arran, and letters from the car- 
dinal being brought him by fir John Campbell of Lundy and the ab- 
bot of Pittenweem, he left Edinburgh on pretence of viſiting his lady, 
who lay in childbed at. Blackneſs, but met Beaton and the earl of Mur- 

September 4. ray at Callendar, a ſeat belonging to lord Livingſton ; whence, after 
a long conference, in which the terms of their agreement were regu- 
Sadler, lated, he rode with them to Stirling, where (ſays another author) he 
publickly abjured his religion in the Franciſcan convent, before the 
Spotſwood, Aueen and court, gave his eldeſt ſon in pledge to Beaton for his fine: 
p. 411.  Fity, and renounced the treaties with England. 3 
It has before been related, that the Scots merchants, in confidence 
of the peace, had ſent. to ſea ſeveral ſhips; and as their chief trade 
was to France, moſt. of them were deſtined for that kingdom, with 
eargoes of fiſh, But this was unlucky ; for many of them, either driven 
by-ſtreſs af weather, or running ſhort of proviſions, which they expected 
to find in friendly ports, put into England. Here however they wert 
ſeized by orders from court: the pretence was, that they carried vie- 
tuals to their enemies, and had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the governs 

Beſides too, the peace had then been ratified by neither, and tht 
French king, though included by Scotland in the treaty, was excluded 

Vide gth Art. from its benefits. by the conditions annexed. Henry's further motiv6 
of ſeizure were from intereſt, to compel the great trading burghs in 
an approbation of the treaty ; but the very reverſe happened: and the 

the pacification was ſoon after ratified, the general antipatby of the 
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nation to the Engliſh was greatly augmented, inſomuch, that when 
aſterwards Henry offered the merchants to reſtore the ſhips on condi- 
tions, they honeſtly anſwered, they would not only not requeſt them 


their country. = | 
The eaſy, inconſtant, and not over-politick governor, thus in the 


hands of the dowager and cardinal, their firſt ſtep was to crown the 


his party : but they were ſo far from ſucceeding, that that nobleman 
and his brother fir George entered into a ſoletnn aſſociation with the 
earls of Glencairn, Caſſils, and Rothes, the lords Maxwell, Somer- 
ville, Ogilvy, Gray, Glammis, the baron of Drumlanrig, fir Hugh 
Loudon ſheriff of Ayr, &c. &c. to oppoſe Beaton and the governor, 
unleſs they complied with the treaty. Indeed the governor, had he 
not joined the cardinal, would have found it difficult to have got pro- 
per hoſtages to ſend into England ; but now, as he was with him, it 
became impracticable, as the churchmen by all means oppoſed that con- 
dition. | 

Soon after the coronation of the queen, a council, of which the 
dowager was chief, was choſen; the members were the cardinal, the 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhops of Murray, Orkney, Galloway, 
the abbot of Paifley now keeper of the privy ſeal, and the abbot of 
Cowpar for the clergy; the earls of Angus, Huntly, Argyl, Glencairn, 


governor ſwore to adminiſter the kingdom. 

| The nominating Angus and Glencairn of the council was meant to 
draw them to attend a convention, which the queen's party reſolved 
WE ſoon to hold at Edinburgh for compoſing their inteſtine diviſions, and 
regulating their affairs with England: but as theſe noblemen knew 
chat a majority there would oppoſe both hoſtages and the queen's de- 
WT livery, ſo did they not ſwerve from their purpoſe. 

Upon this both borders broke looſe; nor is it eaſy to determine 
which was the moſt cruel or ſucceſsful in their depredations; however, 
Ve have reaſons to think that the Engliſh ſurpaſſed at this time the 
Ccots in enormity ; for fir Ralph Sadler being ſoon after invited to Stir- 
ling, where the cardinal complaining to him of the hoſtile incurſions 
of his countrymen, the ambaſſador made anſwer, that they themſelves 
not having performed the conditions of the treaty within the time, 
were only to blame: this Beaton excuſed, as the treaties were paſſed 
by private means and private counſels, unauthoriſed by parliament. 
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Henry in every thing, not repugnant to the ſafety of the queen, and 
the wealth, honour, and independency of the kingdom. But theſe 
were mere words: for as both treaties were equally advantageous to 
this iſland, o cannot they be ſufficiently condemned who prevented 
their completion. And theſe were the cardinal's party; for the gover- 
nor, who took Sadler aſide, informed him, that they would never con- 
lent, although, for his part, he remained ſtill the man that he was, 
But if the king of England's faction was thus weakened by the defec- 
tion of the governor, it ſoon after received an addition by a half re- 
volt of Lennox; for that nobleman having been diſappointed in all 
bis expectations, and even regarded cooly by both the queen and car- 
* dinal, 
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again, but would loſe their lives too, rather than become traitors to gadler, p.414. 


queen at Stirling, and by every art of policy to bring over Angus and September 9. 


Lennox, Bothwel, and Mariſhall for the nobles, by whoſe advice the Sadler, p.368. 


Yet were his friends (added he) moſt willing to comply with king, 
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dinal, began to entertain tihoughts of making his addreſſes to the king 
of England's niece the lady Margaret Douglas. amin 
In the latter end of September, the queen Dowager, the goper. 
nor, the cardinal, the earls of Huntiy, Murray, Argyl, Bothwel 
and Montroſe, the lord Fleming, with the biſhops of Glaſgow, Mur. 
ray, and Orkney, repaired to Edinburgh. The cardinal had heard g 
the preparations the Engliſh king was making to invade them: bu 
they were not then thoroughly prepared for his reception; and there. 
1 fore ſir Ralph Sadler was given to underſtand, that it his maſtet would 
Mill accept three or four of his pr ſoners for the firſt hoſtages, redreſs gr. 
vances on the borders, and reſtore the fhips, the adverſe party would 
. no longer oppoſe the accompliſhment of the treaties. But, as they 
. knew that Henry would never conſent, ſo were the terms only mats 
Well to gain time. This only incenſed the Engliſh king the more; and he. 
. ing now ready to burſt on the Scots with a formidable army, fir Ralph 
| Sadler received inſtructions to withdraw to Tantallon ; but as the di. 
tizens of Edinburgh had been great loſers by the detention of thei 
ſhips, ſo did they now (on pretence of his ſurety) guard his houſe in 
ſuch a manner that he could not flip away, and by connivance from 
1 court detained every Engliſh ſhip that put into Leith. Soon after, the 
1 queen dowager, the cardinal and Bothwell went to St. Andrew's, whi. 
WH | ther the governor allo followed, while Argyl and Huntly retired to 
1 their countries, in expectation of the event. Murray only ſtaid behind; 
. Odober 3. but on the approach of Angus and his party he alſo. left the metro- 
I: polis. They were no ſooner in Edinburgh than Sadler, as he had been 
„ inſtructed, preſſed them to attempt the ſurpriſal of the governor and 
. cardinal, and either deliver them into his maſter's hands, or deprive 
ANG them of their offices. To this it was anſwered, that as the governor 
| j was appointed by the eſtates, ſo could he not be removed but by them: 
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beſides, he had given them hopes of ſoon rejoining the party: As b 
Beaton, they could indeed wiſh him in his majeſty's hands, ſo as he 
might never more trouble the realm; but now he was in his caſtle of $, 
Andrew's, which he had fo ſtrongly fortified, it would be next to im- 
practicable for them to ſeize him. He then propoſed to have a coun- 
cil of twelve noblemen eſtabliſhed, and to commit the cuſtody of the 
f young queen to eight others whom they ſhould appoint. But though 
15 they objected not to the firſt, they aſſured ſir Ralph, that as Stirling 
| ARE caſtle, where their ſovereign was, was well provided with ordnance 
and ammunition, whereas they were deſtitute of a battering train, © 
ſhould the barons who guarded her perceive themſelves too weak fo! 
14 that office, they would inſtantly convey her to the inacceſſible high 
1 lþ j lands. 
| 11 But if the Engliſh court had the mortification to find their ſcheme 
10 for avoiding, at leaſt ſhortening the war, impracticable, an event hap- 
1 pened in the beginning of October, till leſs to their advantage. | 
has been related already, that the cardinal deſired a legate from Rome 


1 and an ambaſſador from France, and that Lennox had ſent over one ' 
1 | ſollicit aſſiſtance at Verſailles. As Henry knew it was the interelt o 
; 6 France to comply, ſo had he ſent, in the ſummer, a ſquadron, unde 


WING the command of Points, to cruize off Dunbarton, where the ſuccou's 
N were expected to land; but the admiral having been recalled, the 
rench probably watched the opportunity, and got ſafely to = 5 
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Lenox was no ſooner informed of this at Edinburgh, where he had 
actually been in council with the Anguſian faction, than he and Glen- 
cairn poſted to Dumbarton, where they found ſeven ſtout French tranſ- 
ports, on board of which were the patriarch of Venice Peter Contareni, 
legate from Paul III. and monſieur La Broſſe ambaſſador from France, 
with thirty thouſand crowns, and a great quantity of warlike ſtores. 
Theſe, and the money (which was to be divided among the Scots no- 
bility, as the queen dowager, the cardinal, and he choſe) he de 
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Gred in his caſtle of Dunbarton, but unhappily eſcorted the legate and Sadler, p.399. 


La Broſſe to Glaſgow. | 

The cardinal had early intelligence of this, and ſoon ſaw his miſtake 
in neglecting the earl of Lenox: he now determined to endeavour, 
by every art of policy, to regain his confidence, till he had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the money and warlike ſtores. For this purpoſe, he, with 
the queen dowager (for ſhe now attended him whereſoever he went) 
and Huntley, &c. haſtened to Stirling caſtle, whither the ambaſſadors 
repairing, he prevailed on Lenox to come alſo. When there, he 
was prodigal of his promiſes, which La Broſſe vigorouſly ſeconded ; 
if Arran governed, he ſhould be lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
with an authority little leſs than regal. But their arts were unavailing; 
for Lenox, though he ſeemed willing to believe, was yet too ſenſible 
to be again duped by the cardinal. 

But though Beaton could neither make him refund the money, nor 
the ammunition, yet was the arrival of the cardinal and La Brofle of 
the worſt conſequence to the tranquillity of the kingdom. For the 
queen and cardinal, who till now had always expreſſed a willingneſs 
that the marriage ſhould take effect upon terms, now threw of the 
maſk. ; and La Brofle having orders to give penſions to the chief of 
the nobility, the French party became ſo ſtrong, that Sadler informed 
the lords of the privy council, that the whole body of the realm was 
inclined to France; for, ſaid the Scots, France hath always aided us 
with money and ammunition, and now promiſeth us fix thouſand 
Danes, and to pay ten thouſand of our own troops; whereas England 
ſeeketh to ſubje&, and to have ſuperiority over us: this (adds he) they 
ſo univerſally abhor, that arms only can effectuate it; for though ſome 
of the king's friends would be contented that he had the dominion 
of Scotland, yet could he aſſure their lordſhips, none of them had 


rel. 


Matters being thus circumſtanced, Sadler withdrew to Tantallon, 
and lord Somerville had orders to poſt to the court of king Henry ; 
but he and Maxwell were both taken by the enemy, and ſent to con- 
finement. And as in Somerville's pacquet there were ſome expreſ- 
ſions which might be eaſily explained into treaſon, the cardinal came 
to Edinburgh, and appointed a parliament to meet him there on the 
1ſt of December. This it was the intereſt of the Anguſians to prevent, 
as they knew that their forfeiture would follow. Accordingly they aſ- 


ſembled what forces they could, and had Henry been as liberal to 


them of his money as he ought, conſidering the equity of their cauſe, 
they might have ſucceeded ; whereas now their efforts only ſerved to 


ſtrengthen their adverſe party: for the cardinal vowed he would drive all 


the Douglaſes from Scotland, and inſtantly ſeized the caſtle of Dal- 
keith, which belonged to the earl of Morton, becauſe fir George Dou- 


10 H glas's 


/ 


Leſly, p. 445» 


even two ſervants or friends that would take their parts in that quar- Sadler, p.417. 
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glas's ſon was his heir. That young gentleman, however, with ſog 
of his friends, held out the dungeon (as Sadler calls it); and, though 
unprovided with arms and proviſion, did not ſurrender, till belieged by 
the governor, and then too had honourable terms. This was the 
ſignal of war; for ſoon after the governor took Pinky, a fortified houſe 
belonging to fir George Douglas; and a herald from court commande 
Sadler either to come to Arran, or depart the kingdom: both which 
he refuſing, the cardinal declared the king of England ſhould not hay 
the honour to begin the wars with them, but they would begin them 
to his hands, He was in earneſt; for daily ſome of the Anguſian 
were made priſoners. The governor, beſide his own band, was at. 
tended by a conſiderable force, paid by the clergy; all the great me 
of the party having all their powers in readineſs to follow him, where. 
ever he commanded, 

Now ſhould Henry have exerted all his efforts to ſupport Angus, 
azainſt whom the general odium. ran high, for permitting fir Ralph 
(who now earneſtly ſolicited his revocation) to reſide in Tantallon; but 
he did not: ſo that the eſtates met at Edinburgh Dec. 3, and theEnglifh 
ambaſſador was eſcorted ſoon after by the Douglaſes to Berwick. In this 
parliament, & where fat five biſhops and ten abbots, none appeared with 
more luſtre than John Hamilton abbot of Paiſly, now alſo made treaſurer 
in the roomof fir William Kirkcaldy, who, hating the cardinal andprieſt, 
favoured the reformation. And as they had aſſembled on purpoſe to 
ſecure themſelves, and exterminate their enemies, on the gth t 
paſſed an indemnification of the noblemen and gentlemen who had 
carried off the queen from Linlithgow; and the fame day commanded 
a ſummons of treaſon to be raiſed, by the queen's advocate Mr. Henry 
Lawder, againſt thoſe who had ſigned at Douglas the writing, which 
had been found on lord Soramerville. On the 11th they declared the 
treaties of peace and marriage with England invalid, becauſe king 
Henry had ſeized their ſhips after peace was proclaimed, and had not 
ratified the treaties, though ſolemnly requeſted. And the French 
ambaſſador, with monſieur Meſnage counſellor of the parliament of 
Rouen, being introduced, they informed the eſtates, that their maſier 
had ſent them to renew the ancient league, and offer his aſſiſtance for 
defence of the young queen, and liberty of the realm, againſt the Eng- 
liſh. This they chearfully accepting, appointed the cardinal, the earls 
of Argyle and Murray, the lord St. John, with fir Adam Otterburn, 
Records of now provoſt of Edinburgh, or any two of them, to ratify the former 
3 alliances, and enter into new ones with the French plenipotentiaries. 
104, _ Whcther Angus and his followers were ſummoned as traitors, ! 

cannot affert; but that nobleman, Lenox, Glencairn, and Marſhall, 
were {track out of the council, and others &, more table to the 
cardinal, put in their room. He alſo took the great ſeal from the 
tbid. fol. 121. archbiſhop of Glaſgow, which yet he accepted himſelf, ſay the te- 
cotds, at the deſire of the governor and eſtates. 
Nor did the cardinal reft ſatisfied with annulling the treaties with 
England, and confirming the French alliance. He prevailed on the 
gavernor to make a propoſal in parliament, for exhorting and ordering 
Ibid. fol.123: all the prelates to proſecute hereticks. By this he rendered Arran long 


Vide Orig. 
no. 6, Append. 
to Keith's 
Hiſtory. 


- F There were only forty-nine members ; whereas in the parliament which gave inſtruRions in 

March to the ambaſſadors about the marriage and peace, ſixty- eight voted. | 
*The lords Fleming, Ruthven, St. John, and fir John Campbell of Calder. ; 
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noxious to the adverſe party, and at once gratified his revenge and 
| 

. the ſeaſon was far advanced, yet did both nations prepare 
vicoroully for war. At London the Scots ſhips were condemned as 
lawful prizes, the merchants and ſeamen were impriſoned; a fate which 
thoſe who had remained as hoſtages, till the return of the Solway 
priſoners, alſo underwent ; and the border-caſtles were crowded with 
troops. To oppoſe and revenge theſe, fir John Campbell of Lundy, 
with ſecretary Panter, were ſent to France; and Mr. Hay, a kinſman 
of the governor's, to Denmark, to ſolicit aſſiſtance; the emperor and 
duke of Bavaria being alſo intreated by envoys no longer to interrupt 
the Scotiſh trade, as now that nation had broke with the Engliſh. 

Nor were theſe the only powers to whom the cardinal and governor 
diſpatched ambaſſadors: they particularly importuned the pope, and 
cardinal Carpi protector of Scotland, for ſupplies, as their liberties 
and religion were at ſtake; for, unaſſiſted, ſaid they, we can no longer 
preſerve that faithful obedience which our nation has paid for ſo many 
ages to the holy apoſtolick ſee. 

About Chriſtmas the earls of Angus and Lenox, with ſome of king 
Henry's friends, afſembled in the weſt of Scotland. Thither Beaton 
had determined to ſend an army, to force French money from Lenox; 
and this they reſolved not only to prevent, but alſo, by afſembling what 
force they were able, to revenge themſelves on the governor for his 
= dcfeftion, and on the cardinal for his proceedings againſt them in par- 
WT liament. As the weſt was greatly diſguſted with Arran, and their in- 
WT tereſt lay chiefly there, and as they now had money, their levies ſoon 
became ſo numerous, that they did not tamely wait till the governor 
Ws ſhould attack them; but marched to Leith, with a reſolution to fight 
him in the adjacent fields. But the ſubtle cardinal, unwilling to hazard 
a battle againſt ſuperior forces, had recourſe to negociation ; in which 
he ſo well ſucceeded, that, a treaty being ſigned, Lenox too haſtily 
= diſbanded his army, and, by the interpoſal of Huntley, came to Edin- 
burgh, where he remained for ſome days with the governor, as if 
their old animoſities had been forgotten; fir George Douglas, and the 
maſter of Kilmaurs, being given in pledge for Angus and Glencairn's Lely, x 446, 
obſerving the treaty. | 

But this agreement, as it was unnatural, ſo was it of a very ſhort 
continuance ; for, in about a week after, Arran and Lenox being to- 
gether at Lithgow, this nobleman, upon intelligence, as is reported, 
that ſome ſecret miſchief was hatching againſt him, made privately 
the beſt of his way to Glaſgow, where having fortified the biſhop's 
caſtle, he retired to his own of Dunbarton. According to Buchanan, 
a private convention between the Douglaſes and Hamiltons occafioned 
his ſeceſſion. | | 

Upon this the governor muſtered a conſiderable force, and, with 
lord Boyd, haſted to Glaſgow ; from which city the earl of Glencairn, 
afſiſted by many * barons of the weft, &c. marched to fight him. The 
action was fierce, and victory long doubtful, but at laſt Arran conquered. 
Glencairn eſcaped to Dunbarton ; but the maſter of Kilmaurs, his 
o WT £1deſt fon, whom Sadler repreſents as a young gentleman of great im- 

proved parts, probity, and politeneſs, with Monnypenny, general of 


* Macfarlane, Hou on, Buchanar, Tullibarden, Drumquhaſſel, & &. . 
2 the 
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the foot, were killed, the provoſt ' of Glaſgow. being.,dangeroyg 
wounded. On the regent's fide none of diſtinction fell, except =, 
buſkeith (Cambuſkethus), chief of his family, and the baron 9 Ii 
verton. | en 
As moſt of the citizens of Glaſgow, with many eccleſiaſticks, Who ft 
voured the reformed doctrines, fought with Glencairn, ſo did they not 
only meet with little mercy in the field ; but their city (according toy. 
chanan) was treated with all the wanton barbarity of conqueſt. Th, 
biſhop Leſly denies ; and, indeed, Arran appears not to have been nay. 
rally cruel : yet how far his preſent adviſers, the friends of Rome, mi 
have perverted his lenity, is not difficult to imagine. _ "IN 
But as both the caſtle and great tower were ſtill poſſeſſed by Lenox, 
friends, theſe the regent, with additional forces from the ſouth; h. 
ſieged, took, and hanged cighteen of the garriſon ; although Buchay 
fays they ſurrendered upon terms of life. | 
In this ebb of his fortunes, Lenox diſpatched the earl of Angus ay 
lord Maxwell, who adhered to the Leith convention, to attempt a 
agreement with the vice-roy. But, elated by his ſucceſſes, puſhed q 
by the cardinal, and diffident of the mediators, he baſely ſeized an 
ſent them priſoners to Hamilton-caſtle ; from whence Angus was ſom 
after tranſported to Blackneſs, where he remained till the Engliſh in 
vaſion, * 
Although the legate * had moſtly remained with the cardinal fing 
his arrival, yet could he not be received in a manner ſuitable to th 
high power with which he was inveſted ; but the flames of civil di 
Feb. 1543-4. cord being almoſt extinguiſhed, he was now ſolemnly acknowledge 
by the governor, Beaton, &c. &c. at Glaſgow ; and from thence con- 
ducted, with all imaginable pomp, to the capital of Scotland. 
Paul III. as ſoon as he was informed that a favourer of the ney 
opinions had obtained the adminiſtration, had ſent him to re-inſtat 
Beaton, ſupport the popiſh faction, and prevent the union with Eq. 
land. All this the patriarch, at his arrival, had the ſatisfaction to find 
the cardinal had effected. Such a revolution could not fail to impreb 
his holineſs with the higheſt notions of Beaton, who, promiſing fil 
to exert all. his power for the extermination of hereticks, ſome tins 
after obtained, what he had long ſolicited, the + legateſhip a later; 
a dignity only inferior to the popedom. | 
This acceſſion of preferment to the cardinal, made Lenox only mort 
_ induſtrious to preſerve himſelf from the effects of it, which had al 
. ready been exerciſed on his brother John Stuart lord Aubigny, whom, 
by his counſel, the king of France had not only deprived of all b 
great offices, but alſo impriſoned. He, therefore, no longer heſitated 
to throw himſelf into the arms of king Henry, who, he knew, wo 
give him terms in proportion to the decreaſe of his intereſt in Scotland, 
April 8, 1544 For that purpoſe he diſpatched Hugh Cunningham, and Thomas Biſh 
his ſecretary, to treat with lord Wharton warden of the Engliſh v 
marches, and fir Robert Bowes, whom Henry had gladly appointed io 
meet them. Carliſle was the place of convention, whither Glenca® 
who ſtill eſpouſed the Engliſh cauſe, alſo repaired ; and on the 1 


7 3 in his recommendatory letter to the pope, calls him Marcus Grymannus. vide aul 
II. P. eg. Scot. x 0 | « + i, x p 0 : 

+ Alchough the bull is in the 10th of Paul's pontificate, and conſequently in 1544, Jet b 
Beaton acknowledged legate before Contareni's departure, in the beginning of March, an” 
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of May ſigned certain articles, which the malice of their enemies, Rym. Fed. 7 
however inveterate, can hardly apologize for. * 8 Þ. | 
Thus have I endeavoured to conduct the reader through a period of 
hiſtory never yet diſtinctly narrated, yet moſt neceſſary to be known by 
the fatal conſequences it produced ; a period big with intrigue, impro- 
bity, and blunders. 


And now king Henry, having ſecured the aſſiſtance of Lenox and 
Glencairn, reſolved no longer to delay taking vengeance for the inſults 
offered his ambaſſador, and breach of treaty. With this view, prince | 
Edward's uncle the earl of Hertford, was conſtituted lieutenant- Herbert, p. 
general of the north, and ſent thither with a well-furniſhed army of “ 
ten thouſand men. But it being ſoon after reſolved on, that Scotland 
ſhould likewiſe be invaded by ſea, lord Lyle (newly made admiral of 
England) failed with a fleet of two hundred ſhips, took Hertford's 
army aboard at Newcaſtle, and came in fight of Leith on the 4th of 
May. The governor ſhould have oppoſed their landing ; but this was 
not done. Lefly indeed informs us, that Arran, with the cardinal, the 
earls of Argyle, Huntley, and Bothwell, &c. with their ſervants, 
marched toward Leith with that intention ; but returned without at- 
tempting any thing, when they ſaw the ſuperiority of the Engliſh. In 
the mean time, Hertford having diſembarked his troops and artillery, 
the lord provoſt of Edinburgh fir Adam Otterburn, with two others, 
waited on the Engliſh general, by command of the regent, to know 
his reaſon (ſays Leſly) for landing ſo formidable an army, as war had 
not been declared; and to beg, if they had offended his maſter, that 
the affair might be left to the deciſion of prudent men. To this Hert- 
ford made anſwer, that, unleſs the young queen was delivered to him, 
it was king Henry's command to pillage and burn Leith, Edinburgh, 
with the circumjacent places, and to give no quarter to thoſe that op- 
poſed him. 

But this demand being rejected, the governor ſupplied the caſtle of 
Edinburgh with every thing neceſſary, ſet the Douglaſes and lord 
Maxwell free, that their relations might not join with the Engliſh, Hume's Hit. 
and retired to Stirling. By this time the earl of Hertford had divided 4 cs hg 
his army into three: the lord admiral conducted the van, he himſelf 5 
the center, and Talbot earl of Shrewſbury marched with the rear; Herbert, p. 
and having ſoon put to flight fix thouſand horſe and many foot, who 243. 
but feebly reſiſted *, they, without oppoſition, entered Leith, (moſt 
of the townſmen being then employed abroad in traffick) in which, 
ſays the noble hiſtorian, they found more riches than they could have 
imagined. The following day they marched up the Cannongate, when 
the citizens offered to ſurrender Edinburgh, provided they might be al- 
lowed to depart with bag and baggage. But theſe conditions being Herbert, p. 
denied them, they ſkirmiſhed that day, and prevented the Engliſh 243. 
from entering the city. The next morning, however, the Engliſh burſt 
open the gates, and found the metropolis deſerted, the townſmen 
having withdrawn in the night. Havin attempted to ſeize on the 
caſtle, they were repulſed; in revenge for which, they plundered and ſet 
fire to the city in ſeveral places. This was not the haſty devaſtation 
of an hour, but continued with a deliberate animoſity for three or 
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ſcene of action, and ſpoiled and burnt all the villages and gentle, 
ſeats in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. And now the-goyerny, 
having levied a conſiderable army, was on his march to that city; a 
which Hertford getting intelligence, retired (ſays Leſly) to ls 
which he likewiſe burnt; and, not content with that, ſeiged all th, 
ſhipping +, deſtroyed the mole, knighted ſome of his army; and em. 
barked his artillery, (which he had conſiderably increaſed) with 
of his forces; who, after rendering uſeleſs the oppoſite harbours dn 
the Fife-ſhore, at laſt ſet fail for England on the 1 5th of May. 

But if the fleet ſpoiled the coaſt, the greateſt part of the army, 50 
yet ſatiated with plunder, marched from Leith to Berwick, which the 
reached on the 18th of May; and in their way burnt Seaton, Hadding. 
ton, Dunbar, and Renton. Leſly, indeed,. ſays that the Scots army 
ſo infeſted their rear, that they could not ſtraggle; and makes no men. 
tion of their burning thoſe places, although he ſays they encamped x 
all of them but Haddington. But if the Engliſh did not ſet fire ty 
them, (which, from circumſtances, Iam inclined to believe they did 
the purſuit of the Scotiſh army did not prevent them; for it muſt har 
been inconſiderable, not to attack them at the defile of the Peaſe 
though Engliſh hiſtorians mention that they were there overtaken by: 
fog. 

Thus ended that expedition, in which king Henry did too much, i 
he meant to gain the hearts of the Scots, (for ſuch rude courtſhip, s 
lord Herbert candidly owns, could not fail univerſally to diſguſt the 
nation) and too little, if he intended to ſubdue them. In that cat 
Leith ſhould have been fortified, and a fleet kept plying between i 
and Tinmouth. By this means the intercourſe between France and 
Scotland would have been rendered not only more precarious, but the 
trade of the kingdom being deſtroyed, and the metropolis ruined, tlc 
Scots muſt have been forced to fubmit to the conqueror. And if wt 
add, that at this time the whole highlanders of the north and wel 
had broke out into rebellion, of which England might have made: 
moſt politick uſe, by not permitting Argyle and Huntley tamely to 
quaſh them, we cannot help wondering at the imbecility of the || Eng: 
liſh councils. 

Scarce had the Engliſh fleet and army returned to their own count!) 
when the earl of Lenox, with his brother the biſhop of Caithnels 
&c. went by ſea to Weſt-cheſter, and ſo to court, where he w® 
well received by king Henry, who, on the 26th of June, commiſſion 
the lord chancellor Wriotheſley, Charles duke of Suffolk, and fir Wi- 
liam Paget one of his ſecretaries, to'treat with him. And the fame 
day the following indenture (as it is called in the records) was draw 
up, ſigned, and ſealed ; which, as Scotiſh hiſtorians either wholly omi, 
or narrate in too ſuperficial a manner, I ſhall preſent the reader W! 
the original article:: | 

1. For the tranquility of the realm of Scotland, and the fafety d 
the earl of Levenox and his friends, againſt the malice and power 
the cardinal, the earl of Arran, and their confederates, it is agreed 


+ Two of theſe, the Salamander and Unicorn, were remarkable for their ſize. * 
In one of thoſe actions all the Frazers (who had been drove from their peſſeſſioas by 
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chat the earl will obſerve the articles ſtipulated on his behalf, by the Rem. Po 
ear] of Glencairn, &c. at Carliſle, May 17. | + *þ" Sit 

2. That he will be king Henry's faithful ſervant and ſubject, againſt 
all princes and eſtates who ſhall call in queſtion (impugn) his majeſty's 
titles and authority in Scotland, or elſewhere. 

3. That he will ſurrender into his majeſty's hands the caſtle and 
territory of Dunbarton, the whole iſland of Bute, with all its revenues, 
and aſſiſt him to win (for his highneſs's uſe) its chief ſtrength, the 
caſtle of Roſs. abc 

4. That when the king, having the direction of the realm, ſhall 
have deputed Lenox governor, he ſhall never call a parliament, 
act any thing contrary to the common law of that realm, or tranſact 
matters of great moment, without the king's conſent; and ſhall re- 
nounce all covenants, made either with foreign princes or his own 
countrymen, of a contrary tenour. 

5. That he fhall not only uſe every precaution to prevent the king's 
niece (the young queen Mary's) being carried out of the realm, but 
ſhall labour, to the utmoſt of his power and wit, to get her into his 
cuſtody, to deliver her into the king's hands. 

6. And becauſe the king, upon his earneſt ſuit, hath given him 
leave to marry his niece Margaret Douglas, (daughter of queen Mar- 
garet of Scotland and of Angus) the ſaid earl bindeth himſelf 
to endow her with lands to the yearly value of five hundred marks 
ſterling. 

Such were the ſtipulations of Lenox, in conſideration of which 
king Henry ratified the articles agreed on at Carliſle, May 17, by lord 
Wharton and fir Robert Bowes. 

2. Henry aſſented, in order to repair the loſſes the earl would ſuffer 
in France by this compact, in lieu of the caſtles and iſland ceded to 
him, ſervice to be performed, and out of affection for his niece, to 
grant unto him and his heirs poſſeſſions in England to the value of 
ſeventeen hundred marks ſterling. 

3- And becauſe the time was not propitious for ſending an army 
into Scotland, (as Henry intended to tranſport one into France) the 
King agreed to aſſiſt the earl in Scotland with five hundred men, at his 
expences, for two or three months, to be uſed at the diſcretion of the 
earl, and other his majeſty's good friends in Scotland, beſide thoſe his 
majeſty will ſend to garriſon Dunbarton. 

4. When the king ſhall have obtained the rule and direction of 
Scotland, the earl of Lenox ſhall be governor, with the above reſtric- 
tion; and _ _ out of the revenues of the crown, wherewithal 
to maintain his dignity ; the young queen being properly ſupported, 
and the great officers of ſtate paid . of the * eee 

And, laſtly, whereas George Stirling of Gloret, for ſervices done 
the earl of Lenox his father, and himſelf, had obtained the com- 
mand of Dunbarton-caſtle, which he muſt by theſe premiſes loſe, 
king Henry is willing to grant to the captain a yearly penſion of 
one hundred marks ſterling, until ſuch time as his highneſs or his heirs 
can give him lands to that value. ber a 


+ The lands were Glenfrinne, Ballort, Athinturlies, in * earldom of Lenox ; the baronies 
of Crukisſe, Vnchigane, Craig of Neiltown, and Tarbewien, in the lordſhip of Daraly, wath 
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On the 6th of July the earl and his ſecretary, Thomas Biſhop, . 


eſpouſals with the lady Margaret Douglas were conſummated]; and on 
the 13th of the ſame month king Henry beſtowed penſions on the 
earl of Glencairn and his ſon Alexander maſter of Kilmaurs. To the 
father he gave two hundred and fifty, and to his ſon one hundred and 
fifty marks yearly. | 

It was now time for Lenox to perform his promiſe, and (the earl 
Shrewſbury being appointed lieutenant-general of the north, with ful 
powers to muſter the inhabitants, and invade Scotland by ſea and land) 
he ſet fail from Briſtol with a ſquadron of twelve or fourteen ſhips, ol 
board of which were fir Ralph Wingfield and William Winter, with 
about ſix hundred ſoldiers. Their navigation was proſperous, and they 
landed in the neighbourhood of Dunbarton, into which the earl, with 
ſome of the Engliſh, was joyfully admitted, and entertained by the 
captain. But when Lenox informed his hoſt that the caſtle muſt be 
given up to Henry, neither the penſion which that king had pro- 
miſed him, nor the affection he bore the earl, could prevail on Ster. 
ling to comply with ſo infamous a propbſal. Nay, ſuch was the ab. 
horrence conceived by the Scots againſt the Engliſh, for their. lat 
inhumane depredations, that even many of Lenox's friends, although 
they ſuffered greatly in his abſence by the inclemency cf the govern, 
ment, when they underſtood his un-patriot agreement with king 
Henry, flew to arms, and drove him to his veſſels. 

Lenox, thus diſappointed, landed ſoon after in Argyle's county, 
burnt the caſtle of Dunvin, and ſpoiled Cantyre. Then returning to 
the port from whence he ſailed, he informed king Henry, at that time 
beſieging Bullogne, of his expedition. 

Soon after this, the governor diſpatched fir George Meldrum af 
Fyvie to king Henry, to obtain a ceſſation of arms; which (ſays the 
biſhop of Roſs) that monarch gladly granted till Auguſt next. This lord 
Herbert alſo owns; but, adds that hiſtorian, his majeſty returning foot 
after into England, and underſtanding the ill ſucceſs of Lenox, withre- 
ſpect to Dunbarton, he commanded that earl, with Dacres and Wharton, 
to invade Scotland by the weſtern marches. In this they were ſo 
proſperous, taking Dumfries, &c. that the Scots borderers (diffident 
of ſuccours from the inland parts of the kingdom) were glad to g 
hoſtages for their peaceful behaviour. 

But the Engliſh, not content with theſe advantages, entered Scot- 
land on the eaſt, plundered Jedburgh, Kelſo, with the neighbouring 
country, and fortified the church and tower of Coldingham, in which 
they placed a garriſon. To diſpoſſeſs theſe, the governor marched 
eight thouſand men, aſſembled by proclamation, and battered the towef, 
his troops ſtanding to their arms all the night, in a moſt ſevere wintef. 
The day following the regent, either unable to bear ſuch fatigues, ® 
intimidated by the approach of a detachment from Berwick, private!) 
poſted away to Dunbar. His flight diſpirited the beſiegers: the mol 
daſtardly were for flight, and abandoning their artillery, which the els 
timorous were for burſting; but the earl of Angus, now wholly 
alienated from the Engliſh, oppoſing both theſe ignominious propoſals 
carried off the ordinance, himſelf bringing up the rear. This retreat 
however, encouraging the Engliſh, fir Ralph Evers, ſoon after lord 
Evers, and fir Bryan Layton, over-ran the Merſe, Teviot and _ 
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dale, and, in their minds, ſwallowed up all the interjacent country to 
the river Forth. Big with theſe hopes, they repaired to London, and 
petitioned king Henry, who leaving their requeſt to the determination 
of his council, they agreed, that the two knights ſhould keep what 
they could conquer, only acknowledging king Henry for their ſupe- 
rior ; which to enable them to do, three thouſand ſoldiers, with 
all the borderers, (who ſerved without pay) were put under their 
command. 

Their return next ſummer, 1545, greatly diſturbed the Scots, to 
whom the adventurers ſhewed no mercy. Leſly ſays, they burnt the 
tower of Broomhouſe, and in it the old lady, with her children and 
ſervants. But ſuch cruelty did not long go unpuniſhed ; for the go- 
vernor, having collected a body of troops, had reached Melroſs, from 
whence he was adviſed by the earl of Angus (whoſe eſtate had ſuffered 
greatly in the late devaſtations, and who accompanied him) to make 
an incurſion into England, If, indeed, this army was ſo ſmall as the 
Scots hiſtorians ſay, nothing can more ſhew the impotence of the 
adminiftration. The Engliſh, having intelligence of the regents de- 
ſigns, marched inſtantly from Jedburgh, to the number of five thou- 
ſand, in order to ſurprize Arran: of which he being informed, re- 
tired his troops to the neighbouring hills. In the mean time the Eng- 
liſh entered Melroſs; and, being diſappointed of their prey, took what 


began their march for Jedburgh. But the Scots, now reinforced to 
eighteen hundred, by Norman Leſly maſter of Rothes, and by Wal- 
ter Scot of Buccleugh, attacked, in the neighbourhood of Ancram, the 
wearied Engliſh, in whoſe faces the wind not only blowing the ſmoak 
of the artillery, but the ſetting ſun darting his beams, they were 
ſoon put to flight. In the action and purſuit many were killed, 
of which lord Evers was one; but more taken priſoners, among 
whom was one Reed, an alderman of London, who, having re- 
fuſed to pay king Henry a benevolence, had been ſent upon this 
expedition. Biſhop Leſly inveighs againſt the cruelty of © con- 
querors, as a puniſhment of which he repreſents the after- defeat of 
Muſſelburgh. 5 

In revenge for this unexpected diſaſter, the Engliſh monarch pre- 
vailed on the Flemiſh to ſeize ſixteen Scotith ſhips fully freighted ; and 


the Scots, in return, forbad them to fiſh on their coaſts. While the Leſly, p. 456. 


affairs of Scotland were in this poſture, the king of France, having 
tailed to recover Boulogne, (which the Engliſh had taken) reſolved, 
in order to facilitate its reduction, and drive the Engliſh from France, 
not only to invade England by ſea, but to make a powerful diverſion 
on the borders by aſſiſting the Scots. With that view he detached 


George Montgomery lord Lorges, an experienced officer, with five 
thouſand auxiliaries, who landing in the weſt July 3, 1545, ſoon after 
marched to Edinburgh, where he 


e ſolemnly inveſted the governor, the 
earls of Angus, Argyle, and Huntley, with the badges of the order of 


St. Michael, which his maſter had ſent them. | 

By this acceſſional ſtrength, the Engliſh party, which had been de- 
clining ever ſince the cardinal and Arran had compromiſed matters, 
loſt all hopes. But though they either could not, or would not aſſiſt 


booty they could find in the town and abbey, (both which they had 
ſome time before plundered) and about the dawn of the next morning 
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him, king Henry diſpatched the earl of Hertford to the borders, with Herbert, p. 
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geſſes, would eſpouſe the cauſe of Ruthven; and as they were all 
equally odious to him, on account of their favouring the reformed, 
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an army of twelve thouſand men, which before he reached, the Scoꝶ 
to the number of fifteen thouſand, had encamped oppoſite to th, 
caſtle of Werk, and made frequent incurſions into England, The 
burning of Kelſo was the ſignal of his arrival. Nothing, 'howeye, 
happened on either fide worthy ſuch mighty preparations.” Werk 
ſays Leſly, was betrayed ; and Buchanan afferts, that the French genen 
and Hume preſſed the regent to that undertaking. Be that as it yi 
the caſtle was not taken. The Engliſh diſperſed, and the Scots je. 
turned home, leaving the defence of the borders chiefly to the French 
auxiliaries. oe 

In the winter the incurſions were leſs frequent on both ſides, bu 
with unequal ſucceſs; for if the Engliſh took a ſon of the lord Hume, 
a ſon of the lord Maxwell's, with a French commander, &c. the 
vernor had the caſtle of Dunbarton ſurrendered to him by the captain; 
the weſt borderers revolted, (for which their hoſtages were ſoon after 
hanged at Carliſle) and five hundred Engliſh, who were ſent there u 
chaſtiſe them, were all either taken or ſlain. 

But to return from the ſlaughters of the field to the no leſs di. 
pleaſing operations of the cabinet. By the inteſtine commotions and 
foreign aſſaults with which Scotland had of late been miſerably 
haraſſed, the cardinal had not been able to gratify his own inclinations, 
and perform his promiſe to the pope, in rooting out hereſy. But theſe 
having ceaſed, he determined to embrace the opportunity, and exerciſe 
his legatine power in its fulleſt extent. And becauſe. his own dioceſe 
was more infected with the new opinions than any other part of the 
nation, and to ſet an example to the other biſhops how hereticks ought 
to be proceeded againſt, he went in a ſolemn manner to viſit it, 
towards the cloſe of the year 1545-6. He was attended by the 
lord governor, the earl of Argyle lord juſtice-general, the lord 
Borthwick, the biſhops of Dumblain and Orkney, fir John Campbell 
of Lundy, and ſeveral other gentlemen. At Perth, which he deter- 
mined to make the firſt ſcene of his clerical ſeverity, one was hanged 
for interrupting a friar in a ſermon, in which he taught the neceſity 
of invoking the ſaints. Three others ſuffered the ſame death, for 
nailing two ram's horns on St. Francis's head, adorning his poſteriors 
with a cow's tail, and eating a gooſe on All-hallow evening. Another 
was executed for having kept company with theſe ; whilſt a woman, 
big with child, (as Buchanan writes) was drowned for refuſing to in- 
vocate the bleſſed Virgin in the time of her labour. 

But theſe horrid inſtances of clerical cruelty, the cardinal knew, 
would not anſwer his deſigns, whilſt the hereditary provoſt of the 
town, as he favoured the reformation, my lord Ruthven, was in his 
office, and fir Henry Elder, with other burgeſſes of eminence, em- 
braced thoſe opinions. Elder then, with three others, he baniſhed, 
and determined to confer the mayoralty on one of his own creatutes. 
The perſon he pitched upon was John Charterhouſe laird of Kin- 
fawns. This was politick in Beaton ; for as that gentleman had many 
powerful friends, particularly the Grays and Leſlys, ſo he knew that 
not a ſmaller number of the neighbouring barons, beſide the but 
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their diſſentions could not but be of advantage to the catholick cauſe. 


But though the ſequel did not intirely anſwer his expectation, 7 4 
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in a briſk rencounter in the ſtreets of Perth, routed the Hiſt. of the 


h in F * . efo . 
erte party) yet it effectually diſunited the great men of thoſe, -- Saad 


ounties. 

> Piven Perth the cardinal proceeded to Dundee, a place no leſs ob- Spotſwood, 
noxious to the clergy. None here were either hanged or drowned 3. 75 
but one friar Rogers, who had preached the reformed doctrines in 

Angus and Mearns, with ſeveral of his hearers, &c. were ſent to the 

caſtle of St. Andrew's. The cardinal, returning from this progreſs 

before Chriſtmas, entertained the regent all the holidays at that caſtle, 

with a papal magnificence. : 15 

But theſe were only trivial inſtances of his legatine ſeverity: he me- 

ditated a total extirpation of hereſy. To accompliſh this _— pro- 

ject, he ſummoned, in the beginning of 1545-6, a provincial a embly Keith; p. 41; 
of the clergy at the Black-friars in Edinburgh. At the opening he 

made a ſpeech, in which he ſhewed, that religion was in greateſt dan- 

ger from the prevailing of the new opinions; for which, he ſaid, he 

knew but two remedies. The firſt of theſe was, to proceed vigorouſly 

againſt ſuch as either adhered to, or encouraged hereſy. The other, 

to reform the immoral lives of the clergy, which gave the great- 

eſt pretence for men to ſeparate from the church. What meaſures 

were agreed on, in conſequence of this, is uncertain ; but it is gene- 

rally allowed, that at this aſſembly the cardinal received information 

that Mr. George Wiſhart, the moſt famous proteſtant preacher in Scot- 

land, was then at the houſe of Mr. Cockburn of Ormiſton in Eaſt- 
Lothian. This was a moſt pleafing piece of intelligence; for that 
gentleman, by his truly chriſtian conduct, no leſs than by his abilities, 
which had received every advantage of learning at Cambridge, had 
made more converts in the north and weſt than any that had preached 

before him. The cardinal had forced him from Dundee, where he spotſwood, 
chiefly refided ; and upon his returning there afterwards, when the P- 78. 
plague raged, had failed in a plot to ſurprize him. No time, therefore, 

was now to be loſt; ſo taking with him the earl of Bothwell, (who 

was ſheriff of the county) that nobleman beſet the houſe at midnight 
with ſome horſemen, and Wiſhart ſurrendered himſelf ; the earl pro- 

miſing, upon his honour, that no harm ſhould be done him. And, 
indeed, he ſeemed at firſt reſolved to have made his words good ; but 

an order of council (January 154 5-6) having been procured, * Both- Keith, p. 41. 
well was obliged to ſurrender his priſoner to the cardinal, who there- 

upon 1nſtantly ſent him over to St. Andrew's; at which city the pre- 
lates were ſummoned to meet on the 27th of February, in order to Spotſwood? 
proceed to his condemnation. ws P. 79. 
When there, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, whom Buchanan has cele- 
brated in a beautiful poem, very politickly adviſed, that they ſhould Ibid. 
apply to the governor to grant a commiſſion to ſome man to try ſo 
famous an offender, that the whole blame might not fall on the clergy. 
To this the cardinal aſſenting, application was accordingly made. The 
governor ſeemed at firſt inclined to grant their requeſt; but Mr. Ha- 

milton of Preſton ſhewed him ſo clearly the folly of taking the thorn 

out of another man's foot, and thruſting it into his own, that, in the 


* On the 19th of January the earl bound himſelf to Am his priſc 
priſoner to the governor, or 
2 would depute, before the end of January, and to keep him in the mean time ſe- | 


2 775 end, 


Spaiſu od, eng, he returned the cardinal this anſwer, That be would do well 1, 
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to precipitate the trial, but to delay it until his coming; for, as to h 

U eri not conſent to his death, before the cauſe was very ay 
examined ; and if the cardinal ſhould do otherwile, he would make 
proteſtation, that Wiſhart's blood ſhould be required at his hang, 
When Beaton received this anſwer, he was equally angry and perplexeg 
yet determined to proceed; and therefore ſent this return to the 95 
vernor, That he had not wrote to him about this matter, as ſuppofing 


himſelf to be any way dependent upon him, for his authority; by 
from a deſire that the proſecution of hereticks might have a ſhey d 
publick confent; which ſince he could not obtain, he would go on n 
the way which to him appeared the moſt proper. Accordingly he pro. 
ceeded to try Mr. Wiſhart: one Lawder, a prieſt, was his accuſe, 
The articles produced againſt him were eighteen in number, and may, 
with his anſwers, be ſeen in the book of Martyrs. He appealed 0 
temporal judicatory, as he was the governor's priſoner ; but being in tha 
over-ruled, the cardinal forthwith condemned him to be burnt, Which 
was accordingly done next day (March 2); all perſons, in the mean time, 
being forbidden to pray for him, under pain of incurring the ſevereſt cen. 
ſures of the church. He ſuffered with a truly chriſtian magnanimiy; 
and, if we can credit Buchanan, propheſied, in the midſt of the 
flames, not only the approaching death of the cardinal, but the cir 
cumſtances alſo that ſhould attend it. But if we conſider that neither 
Mr. Knox, (in his firſt and only genuine 8vo edition of 1570) norfir 
David Lindſay of Mount, (in his tragedy of Beaton) not to mention 
Ball, in his article of the cardinal, printed but thirteen years after the 
fact, take any notice of this prediction, although they had the bel 
opportunities of knowing the circumſtances of their friend's death, 
and cannot be ſuſpected of partiality to the legate, we may well be 
exculed for calling in queſtion its veracity. 

The boldneſs of this proceeding, againſt a gentleman ſo well allie 
as Wiſhart *, made a mighty noite throughout the whole kingdom, 
The clergy, who expected halcyon days, now their chief terror wa 
taken away, with their devotees, applauded the ſpirit of the cardinal: 
the more moderate cenſured it as a very imprudent action, which could 
not but be attended with fatal conſequences ; whilſt the friends of ths 
reformation (now rather increaſed by his death) openly declared, that 
as it was done without due courſe of law, it ought to be regarded 40 
murder, which, if unqueſtioned by the regency, private men might 
undertake. As for the cardinal, he ſhewed little concern at the 
rumours. He had embarqued the whole clergy in the affair, and 
truſted to his own intereſt among the nobility as a ſupport againſt the : 
governor. And, indeed, if it be conſidered that he very ſoon after 
married his natural daughter Margaret to the heir apparent of the eu 
of Crawfurd, one of the moſt ancient and honourable families of Scot- i © 

W 
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land, we ſhall find that Beaton was then in high credit with the 
nobles. But in the midſt of the rejoicings (which Buchanan repreſent 
as almoſt royal) for this match, intelligence was brought the cardinal 
that an Engliſh ſquadron was on the coaſt of Fife, and meditated a 


le was the ſon of Wiſhart of Pittarrow in the Merns; the repreſentative of which family 
was probably the gentleman who, with fir William Kirkcaldy, the maſter of Rothes, '&C. o_ 
in 1544, to king Henry, either to ſeize or kill the cardinal as he paſſed through Fife. * 

original Letter in Keith, p. 44. 


invaſion. 
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inval n this he returned to St. Andrew's, and appointed a day 
N and gentry of that county, which is open and expoſed 
to the ſea, to meet and conſult about the proper means of raiſing ſuch 
a force as might be ſufficient to ſecure it from any landing. He began 
alſo to ſtrengthen the fortifications of his own caſtle, into which he 
was able, at any time, to place a garriſon ſuffcient to defend it. Whilſt 
Beaton was bufied in theſe matters, Norman maſter of Leſly, waited 
on him, to receive the equivalent which had been promiſed him, for 


giving up the eſtate of Eaſter-Weemys to its ancient owner, lord Col- . 


vill, upon that nobleman's being pardoned. This the cardinal impe- 
riouſly refuſing, (although Norman had often done him fignal ſervices) 
they parted in great diſpleaſure. It happened that this gentleman's 
uncle, Mr. John Leſly, was one of the moſt violent enemies the car- 
dinal had in the world; and he, well appriſed of his nephew's paſ- 
fionate temper and daring ſpirit, immediately repaired to him, ag- 
gravated the injury, and brought with him ſeveral other perſons, 
who thought themſelves injured by Beaton; who, after a ſhort 
conference together, reſolved to cut him off. There was |; but 
a very few concerned in this conſpiracy, and of them the princi- 
pal perſons were Norman Leſly, John Leſly, William Kirkcaldy 
younger of Grange, Peter Carmichael of Fife, and“ James Melvil. 
The ſcheme they laid was to meet at St. Andrew's, with as much pri- 
vacy as poſſible, and to ſurprize the caſtle before the cardinal's ſervants 
were ſtirring; for which purpoſe they entered into an agreement, un- 
der their hands, to be at that city on the 28th of May, while they 
ſhould behave in the mean time in ſuch a manner as to afford no room 
for ſuſpicion. Accordingly at the time appointed Norman Leſly came, 


865 


with no more than five perſons, and went to the inn where he uſually 2 
lodged. William Kirkcaldy was there a day before; but John Leſſy,, 


as he was known to be the cardinal's avowed enemy, did not enter 
the place till it was almoſt dark. 


On Saturday morning (being the 29th of May) they met in the Knox, p. 71. 


abbey-church-yard, about three o'clock. There they agreed} that Kirk- 
caldy ſhould take fix perſons with him, and go into the caſtle, as ſoon 


as the gate ſhould be opened. This he accordingly did, entertaining 


the porter with ſome diſcourſe about the time when the cardinal would 
be ſtirring, and might be ſpoke with, while Norman entered un- 
ſuſpected with two more: but when the porter ſaw John Leſly ap- 


keys from him, and ſecured the gate. The next thing they did was 
to ſend four perſons to watch the cardinal's chamber, that he might 
have no notice given him of what was doing. They afterwards went 
and called up the ſervants, whom, to the number of fifty, with about 
one hundred workmen, employed in repairing the fortifications, th 


= proaching, he made to the drawbridge ; but they ſeized him, took the 


Almoſt every 
author gives & 
different date. 


turned out at the wicket : but the regent's eldeſt ſon (whom the car-Rym. Fol. 


this they did with ſo little noiſe, that the cardinal (who, ſay hiſtorians, 
had been fatigued with his gallantries of the preceding night) was not 
waked till they knocked at his chamber-door ; upon which he cried 
out, Who is there? John Leſly anſwered, My name is Leſly. Which 


* Perrie's Church Hiſtory. It is not improbable 


that Eng/iſh gold, 1 
teſot mation, and p'ivate pique, ng 1 gold, as well as zeal for the 


prevailed with at leaſt ſome of the cooipirators. Keith, p- 49- 


10 L. f Leſly:? 


133. 


Om. XV. 


dinal had always kept there) they detained for their own ſecurity. All, 
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Leſiy? (replied the cardinal) is it Norman? Anſwer was made Yi 
del 


Knox, p. 71. that he muſt open the door; inſtead of which he ſecuted as 


ie p.72. 


{ Une 10. 


way he could. They then called for fire; and while it Wag e 


he conferred with them. Whether they promiſed to uſ&hF Violeng 


<_ 


to his perſon or not, is uncertain ; but the door being opened; ( 
ruſhed in with their ſwords drawn, while the cardinal ſank ig; 


chair, repeating, © I am a prieſt; ye will not fly mer” But Joh 
Leſly and Peter Carmichael, regardleſs of his cries; both' ſtiucł fim 


when Melvil pulled them aſide with this reproof; “ This judgmen 
« of God, although it be ſecret, ought yet to be done with grew 
« gravity.“ Then preſenting to him the point of his ſword; he fad 
% Repent thee of thy former wicked life, and eſpecially of the ij 
« der of Mr. George Wiſhart, which we are ſent by God t& every: 
« for here I proteſt, before the Almighty, that neither the hatred g 
thy perſon, the love of thy riches, nor the fear of any trouble th 
«* couldſt give me in particular, move me to ſmite thee ; but on 
« becauſe thou haſt been an enemy to Jeſus Chrift and the holy 
« pel.” This ſaid, he ſpeedily diſpatched him. Thus feWthe card 
nal of St. Andrew's by a {mall number of private enemies, after he hd 
managed (in a manner) abſolutely all the affairs of Scotland, and ha 
more than once, defeated the oppoſition of crowned heads againſt hi, 
However criminal he was, the manner of his death cannot be juſt. 
fied : great abilities he undoubtedly poflefled ; but theſe were obſcur 
or rather converted to the worſt purpoſes, by his bounflefs' pri, 1 
bition, and zeal for the catholick cauſe. He was the fecorid *evilriah 
that ever was honoured with the cardinal-hat, and that he obtain 
more by his own merit, and the figure Scotland at that time de i 
Europe, than from the ſollicitation of foreign monarchs; to Who Hoi 
ever the hiſtorians of his own country have attributed his advancemem 
Although incontinence was the vice of the clergy at that tine; yet k 
he to be blamed for it in a particular manner, as a prirhate ſhoul 
have ſet them an example of ckaſtity®. i 
But to return: the provoſt having been informed that the caſtte wk 
ſurpriſed, immediately raiſed the townſmen, with whom flying totli 
place, he clamorouſly demanded, what was become of the card 
And being told that he was killed, the mob more loudly cried out, 1 
would never depart till they ſaw him. Upon this, being brougt 
to the eaſt block-houſe, and hung over the wall in his poititiea 
robes, they inſtantly diſperſed. When this aſſaſſination was divo- 
ged, mens minds were variouſly affected; ſome deemed it an in- 
pious, and others called it a juſt action. Of theſe about one hwy 
dred and forty (of which the famous John Knox was one) oined the 
conſpirators in the caſtle, who were ſoon after ſummoned by wie g. 
vernment, to appear and anſwer in parliament, on the goth uf Ju 
at Edinburgh, for what they had done +. But they habing a ſton 
fortreſs over their heads, and being likewiſe poſſeſſed of his eldeſt ion 
diſregarded the citation, and ſent Mr. Balnavis as their agent into Eng: 


* His heirs were permitted by a grant ſtill extant; to ſucceed to his eſtate in France, d 
which kingdom they were declared denizens, although not botn there, without letters of gatÞ 
talization. His deicendents ſtill flouriſh in Fife. 72 
+ It appears from the regiſlers, that the aſſaſſins had promiſed in the beginning of ſummei io 
confeſs all, and deliver the caſtle and young Arran, if they might have a pardon vnder 1 
great ſeal: but they ſoon after flinched; tor on the 14th of Auguſt the remiſſion Was d. 
de torn out, ſo that no memory of it ſhould remaig. Keith, p. 50. 51. 


and 
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lind. Upon this, by the advice of Argyl and Huntley, now prefer- 
ory ſatis ig, 1546) to be chancellor, they were all proſcribed. Ledy. p. 459. 

In this fituation affairs continued from May to November, when 
the governor, no longer able to reſiſt the importunities of the queen, 


the clergy, and of his brother the abbot, now appointed the cardinal's 


ſucceſſot᷑ in the primacy, marched at length with a body of forces Augeſt 29. 
to beſiege the caſtle, which he battered ſomewhat more than three 
months; but though he prevented the Engliſh (who yet ſhould not 

have aided him, as Scotland was included in the late peace with 

France in Picardy) from throwing ſuccours into the place; yet was Rym. Fed: 
ke in the end obliged to raiſe the fiege, in order to go to Edin- i xv. p. 
burgh to hold a convention of the eſtates, which he had appointed Buch. lib. xv. 
to be held in February, 1546-7. It may ſeem ſurpriſing that fo 

ſmall a body of men ſhould baffle the united forces of a kingdom, but 

then we are to conſider, that at the time they ſeized the caſtle, the 

cardinal had juſt repaired the fortifications; and filled the magazines, 

that it might be in a condition to repel the Engliſh, from whom too 

the zealous beſieged had already received the ſupplies they wanted. 

| Upon this the regent and queen-mother; inſtantly diſpatched 

proper people into France, to give an account of the affair; and to 

defire the aſſiſtance of that monarch. In the mean time king ; 
Henry of England died, January 28th, 1546-7, and was ſucceeded Herbert; p. 
by his ſon Edward, a youth not much above nine years old; But 466. 

as that monarch, on his death-bed, gavea ſpecial charge to the lords of 

his council, to omit no endeavour that might bring about the marriage 

with Scotland; accordingly the young king's — Edward Seymour 

earl of Hertford, elected by the lords of the regency and council, lord 

YroteRtor of the realm, and governor of the king's perſon; and ſoon 

after*, the duke of Somerſet, no leſs willing to accompliſh the match; february i). 


wrote to the Scotiſh nobility, in ſuch a manner as would have con- 


vinced people leſs prejudiced than they, of its manifold advantages. id. p. 278. 
But they, either fatally influenced by the clergy, who buoyed them 
up with hopes, in regard of Edward's youth, and reminded them of 
their antient league with France, whoſe king was preparing to defend 
them, or dreading to become dependent on the Engliſh, againſt whom 
their natural antipathy had received an unlucky encreaſe by their late 
devaſtitions, although they ſent an ambaſſador (the biſhop elect of Ros) Ryin. Fed 
n 2 een. a i Rym. Fœd. 
into England, ſhewed no inclination to comply with the tenor of his om. xv. p. 
letter. Upon this the Engliſh wardens were commanded to crofs Sol- 131. 
way; and by every extremity of war to deſolate the country. They 
per formed their orders with a melancholy preciſion. They not only 
lundered the borders, but ſeized on and garriſoned all the ſtrong- 

olds. Complaints being brought by lord Maxwell (who had ſuffered 


moſt in this predatory incurſion) to the governor ; he forthwith marched 


with a ſufficient foree, which he encamped by the river Meggat. There Buch wan, 
the cardinal's friends earneſtly requeſted the governor, to put the earl lib. v. 

of Rothes, who was then in camp, having lately returned from Den- 

maf k, on his trial, as privy to the conſpiracy of his ſon Norman. This Lally: b. 466. 
the earl, as conſcious of his i eclini juridicall x 
ns Cart, As conſcious of his innocency, not declining, was juridically 

acquitted. From thence they marched to the caſtle of Langhope (Lan- 

gupum) which they took, and drove out the Engliſh. The Scots in 


® Sir John 1 Hiſtory of Edward VI. p. 251. in the Colle, 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, and thoſe who owned their ſubjection to the Town of Scot 


land, in that iſland recommenced hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh the, 

and a Scotiſh ſhip- royal (as biſhop Burnet calls it) named the Lie, 0 the 
Hiſt. Reform. ceſsfully infeſted the Engliſh ſeas. ee em en wi 
vol. ü. P. 3% But whilſt the governor was employed in reducing the fortreſſesinq, 
ſouth, Norman Leſly, and others his friends in the garriſon of gt: A. the 
drew's were not unattentive to their intereſt. They had, toward the Lel 
cloſe of the laft year, entered into a treaty with Arran; hut the able. Ne 
lation brought from Rome, in conſequence of that, calling the Killiy wal 
of Beaton an unpardonable crime, they abandoned all thoughts RY in! 
commodating matters: and therefore, on the gth of March (1 547) tame W pcl 
to the following agreement with king Edward, which as it is not par. W to 
ticularized by any Scotiſh hiſtorian, we ſhall briefly tranſcribe, © * che 
1. They bound themſelves to uſe all their endeavours to bring about ſoo 
the marriage; and that ſuch fureties ſhould be delivered for its per⸗ der 
formance as the king of England required. its 
2. They ſhall not ſurrender to the old queen, the governor, or an ſec 
others of Scotland, or to any other perſon or perſons whatſoever, with. wh 
out the king's conſent, in writing, under the privy ſeal, with the ap. anc 
probation of the lord protector and others of his privy council, the chi 
caſtle of St. Andrew's, but ſhall keep it for their own ſafety, and that duc 

of his majeſt'ys friends in Scotland, until ſuch time as the queen i ty 
of age, and the marriage perfected. , we! 
3. They ſhall deliver up to his majeſty, when demanded, the fon , 200 

and heir of the governor now in their hands, as a pledge for the accom- WP 
pliſhment of the premiſes. 9 
4. In conſideration of which, the king of England is pleaſed to Ve 
give to Norman Leſly ſubfiſtence for ſixſcore ſoldiers, fourſcore of as 

whom are to garriſon the caſtle, while forty horſemen keep a ſhap by 
look-out, that they within be not ſuddenly ſurpriſed : that 1s to fay, 10 
every perſon within the caſtle ſhall have ſixpence per day, and every i 
horſeman without eight pence ſterling, which his majeſty ſhall cauſe ND 
to be conveyed to them twice a-year, or oftner if required, at his own 
expences. Mr. Balnavis their agent had already received eleven hun- Ba 

dred and eighty pounds ſterling in February 6th, and in May the fame F 
gentleman had thirteen hundred pounds given him for their uſe. 4 
Burnet Ref. 5. The king alſo promiſes to affiſt them from time to time, with * 
vol u. P. 30. artillery, powder, and every other thing neceſſary for the defence of 3 
the caſtle. l 

6. To grant to Norman Leſly, &c. &c. during that time, ſuch pen- A 

ſions as his letters patent now ſent them, do ſpecify. Burnet informs 75 

us, that the maſter of Rothes had two hundfed and eighty pounds * 
ſterling, James Kirkaldy two hundred, and the reſt in proportion, as & b 

| reward for their amity, as it is expreſſed in the books of the council. oo 
__ 7. And in caſe the faid covenants take effect, his majeſty obligeth fo 
, himſelf that they and their heirs ſhall enjoy all their inheritances in j 
Scotland; but if the Almighty ſhould prevent their completion, King 2 

Edward ſhall either by force re inſtate them in their poſſeſſions, ot W 

grant them an equivalent in England. All which were ſigned and ſealed an 

in the caſtle of St. Andrew's, by Norman Leſly maſter of Rothes, K 

Mr. Henry Balnavis of Hallhill, James Kirkaldy of Grange, David 

Monnypenny of Pittinvly, William Kirkaldy ſon and heir of James, for : 


them- 


? 
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themſelves, and for Leſly of Parkhill, James Leſly parſon of Aberdour, 
with others, their abſent aſſociates. i det tas 
Two days after, their party received a conſiderable reinforcement, by 
the confederacy of Patrick lord Gray, who in preſence of Norman | 
Leſly, James Kirkaldy, Henry Balnavis, and Alexander Whitelaw of „ 1 
New- Grange, made the following propoſals: That provided king Ed- hn v. p. il 
ward would inſtantly deliver his brother, who remained his hoſtage 42. 
in England, and affiſt to recover the town of St. Johnſtoun, by ex- 
pelling his enemies, he bound himſelf, with all his kindred and friends, 
to do all in their power to the accompliſhment of the marriage, and 
the delivering of the young queen into the hands of Edward as 
ſoon as poſſible; to facilitate which, he firſt obliged himſelf to ſurren- 
der to the Engliſh his caſtle of Broughtycraig, with the fiſhery and 
its appurtenances, in the re-fortifying of which he would aſſiſt, as alſo 
ſecond them with all his powers to the obtaining of St. Johnſtoun, 
which recovered, ſhould be kept by him for the behoof of his majeſty 
and his ſovereign miſtreſs, Henry's lieutenant being poſſeſſed of its 
chief ſtrergth, the Spey- tower; and as the fiſhery of the caſtle pro- | 
duced to him two hundred marks Scots money per annum, his maje- Jy;q. p. 143. 
ay and council were requeſted to give him an equivalent for that, as 
well as for the holding of the fortreſs. And on the 15th * of the ſame 
month, Norman Leſly, the two Kirkaldies, Monnypenny, and Balna- 
vis alſo agreed, that they would uſe all their endeavours that the young 
queen ſhould be delivered into the hands of the Engliſh King, and 
would not only preſerve the caſtle of St. Andrews for England, but 
promote his majeſty's affairs in Scotland to the uttermoſt of their power, 
by aſſiſting any army that ſhould be ſent into the north, to get poſſeſ- 
fion of the queen, and co-operating with the king's lieutenant in forti- 
fying whatever places he might think conducive for the perfecting the 
marriage, and maintaining the tranquillity of both realms. 

It is ealy to foreſee what muſt have been the conſequence of theſe 
confederacies, »eſpecially as an alliance had been concluded between 
Edward and Francis, on the 11th of March at London. But the mg 3 
French monarch dying on the 3 iſt of the ſame month, and being ſuc- ale, tom. 
ceeded by his ſon Henry II. the court of Verſailles eſpouſed a different vi. p. 14. 
ſyſtem of politicks : for Henry being governed by the two Guiſes, men 
devoted to the pope, and uncles to the young queen of Sotland, they 
prevailed on him to diſavow his father's ambaſſador, to renew the an- 
cient league with Scotland +, and detach Leon Strozzi knight of Malta, 
proce of Capua, and captain-general of the French gallies, with ſixteen 

ips well manned to that kingdom. His orders to block up St. Andrew's 
by ſea he not only effected, but entered it with part of his crew, not- 
withſtanding the oppolition of the garriſon 1. The governor being in- 
formed of this, as he was employed in reducing the other ſtrong-holds 
poſſeſſed by the Englith in the ſouth of Scotland, marched joyfully 
back to join him, and the immediate ſiege of the caſtle of St. Andrew's 
was the reſult of their conference. The place was forthwith inveſted ; 
and their cannon (which were planted in the towers of the neighbour- 
ing churches) did ſuch execution on the. works, that the beſieged of- 


_* Ibid. p. 144. 145. O the 8th of June a fafe- conduct was granted to John Hu ne of Coldam- 
Knolle, to pats through England into France, and other foreign parts, p. 152, 
T Lily, p. 450. Monheur Doſelle was the ambaſſador. 


1 Buchanan ſays, the French fleet conſiſted of twenty-one ſhips, 
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and the earl of Arundel had the like authority given him over Suſſex, 
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fered to ſurrender, provided their lives and fortunes might be aired 
them : but theſe conditions being deemed arrogant by the governor, ang 
the plague breaking out in the garriſon, they capitulated with the French, 
(becauſe they would acknowledge no lawful Scots magiſtrate) in 


latter end of July“, for life only. In the caſtle, the French (to hom 


it was abandoned) got a very conſiderable booty, both in money and 
houſhold-furniture. Strozzi, after this, embarked with his priſoner, 


for France, where part of them were diſpoſed in different ſtate-prifong 
Lefly, p. 461. Of Bretagne, and part were ſent to the gallies ; from which however 


they were releaſed in 1550, by the mediation of king Edward, The 
governor had his ſon reſtored to him, and the other young gentlemen 
of the cardinal's retinue were ſet at liberty. After that the caſtle itſelf 
was prudently demoliſhed by an order of council, not becauſe a cardi. 
nal had been killed there, in conformity to the canons, but leſt the 
Engliſh ſhould get it into their hands, and by that means give law to 
the ungarriſoned county of Fife. | | 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, the French agent at London preſſed 
the protector to accommodate matters with the Scots; and that noble. 
man appointed;Tonſtall biſhop of Durham, and fir Robert Bowes to 
give the commiſſioners of that nation a meeting on the borders the th 
of Auguſt : but though he did this much in compliance to the French 
king, yet having levied a conſiderable army, the ambaſſadors had ſe- 
cret orders to conclude nothing, unleſs they re- aſſented to the mar- 
riage. But as the Scots had only powers to treat about reſtitutions, 
the treaty was dropped, and the affair left to the deciſion of the 
ſword. 

For on the 21ſt of that month, the duke of Somerſet took out a 
commiſſion to be general in the Scotifh war, and appointed Dudly earl 
of Warwick (who was to ſerve with him) lord-lieutenant of the north; 
and, left the French ſhould attempt to land in England in his abſence, 
the ſupreme authority was devolved on the privy council, and a com- 
miſſion of array was left to the marquis of Northampton for Eſſex, 
Suffolk and Norfolk. Sir Robert Cheney was impowered to arm Kent, 


Surry, Hampſhire and Wiltſhire. Theſe things thus ſettled, the pro- 
tector ſet out for Newcaſtle, whither he had ordered the army to ren- 
dezvous, which he ſaw muſtered at that town on the 28th. And the 
lord admiral Clinton ſoon after arriving with thirty-four ſtout ſhips, 
one galley well-appointed for fight, and as many ſtore-ſhips, the 
whole proceeded to Berwick, the fleet failing as the army marched. 
On the 2d of September he entered Scotland, with eight hundred light- 
horſe under the command of lord Gray of Wilton and fir Francis Bryan, 
who compoled the advanced-guard, not only to give intelligence of the 


approach of an enemy, but to prepare proper quarters for the army. 
The earl of Warwick marched next, with a body of three or four 


thouſand foot, an hundred men at arms, and ſix hundred light-horſe. 


The battle (as Hayward terms it) followed, conſiſting of fix thouſand 
foot, ſix hundred men at arms, with one thouſand light-horſe, con- 
ducted by the lord general himſelf. The lord Dacres, though aged, 


yet active and lively, commanded the rear, in which marched four - 
thouſand foot, one hundred men at arms, and fix hundred light- 


*® Vide the capitulation in Knox and Keith, p. 53. 
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horſe. Upon one wing ſixteen pieces of good ordnance, every can- 

non having its guard and pioneers to plain the way ; the other wing 
was made up of men at arms and demi-lances, riding at the diſtance 

of two light ſhots from the flanks of Lord Warwick's command, and 

half the battle : the other half of which, with the rear, was cloſed by 

nine hundred carts, beſides waggons . the reſidue of the men at arms 

and demi-lances brought up the rear. Each man carried with him pro- 

viſion for four days; and at their firſt encampment, by the ſea-ſhore, 

in the neighbourhood of Berwick, proclamation was made in three 

parts of the field, declaring the cauſes of the invaſion, and offering 

not only friendſhip but rewards to all ſuch as would favour the mar- 

riage ; but of this no Scotſmen taking the advantage (the earl of An- 

gus, his brother fir George, the earls of Caſſils, and lord Maxwell 

having the preceding June, approved in council the act of parliament 

in December, 1543, for diſſolving the marriage and diſallowed all 

bonds made by them with England) they marched on in the fame 

order, and reached the Paths (commonly called the Peaſe) a narrow 

and difficult paſſage. At this defile it was ſurmiſed that the Scots 
intended to have oppoſed them; and indeed no fitter place could have 
been pitched upon ; but they neglected that advantage, and only broke 
down the roads, which retarded the march but a few hours. This 
difficulty ſurmounted, ſome little caſtles, as Thornton, Dunglaſs, and 
Innerwick ſurrendered. 

Upon the firſt news of the approach of the Engliſh, the governor, 
diffident of his forces at home, and unprovided with foreign auxiliaries, 
was ſomewhat appalled ; but reſuming his courage, he diſpatched his 
heralds to all parts of the realm, and commanded the fire-croſs (two 
fire brands, pitched croſs-ways upon the point of a ſpear) to be carried, Leſy, p. 463. 
and proclamation to be made, that all between fixteen and fixty, whe- 
ther eccleſiaſticks or laymen, ſhould forthwith repair to Muſſelburgh, 
with arms, proviſions, &c. Hereupon (ſays Hayward) they flocked 
to the place, in ſuch great multitudes, that it was thought fit, not only 
to ſtay further reſort, but to ſelect the moſt likely, and diſcharge 
the remainder. And the more to encourage thoſe who remained, 
the lord governor enacted, with conſent of the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and patrons of benefices, at Monktoun-hall the 8th of September, Black 4d, 
that if any churchman was killed, or died in the preſent expedition, fol- 146. 
his neareſt relation ſhould have the preſentation of the living (for that 
time only) to be diſpoſed of to the beſt qualified of his kindred ; and 
the profits of the benefice, with the fruits on the ground, and the an- 
nats thereafter to appertain to them and their executors, It was alſo 
ordained, that the heirs of whatſoever perſon ſhould chance to be ſlain, 
or die in their ſovereign lady's army, now commanded to march for- 
ward, and reſiſt their old enemies of England, ſhould have their ward, 
non-entries, relief and marriage free, the queen diſpenſing with their 
minority, without payment of a tiend-penny. And if any earl, lord, ;,;, 
baron, freeholder, vaſſal, ſubvaſſal, &c. ſhould be killed, or die in 
the army, the governor ſtatuted, with conſent of the noblemen both 
ſpiritual and temporal, that their heirs and aſſignees ſhould freely 
have their wards, reliefs and marriages in their 6wn hands, to be dif- 
poled of as they ſhall think expedient. In like manner, their wives, 
children, and executors were to enjoy their farms, &c, whether hold- 
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ing of churchmen, laicks or the queen, for five years, without entry. 
money, only paying the accuſtomed rents. 

On the gth (for I paſs over the danger the earl of Warwick eſcaped 
the day before*) the Engliſh army encamped at Falſide, within twomite, 
of the Scots. Here fifteen hundred horſe of that nation, ſupporteq 
by five hundred foot who lay in ambuſh, emboldened by the near. 
neſs of their army, but chiefly from an opinion which they entertained, 
that the Engliſh cavalry being young, were eaſy to be dealt with, ap. 
proached the enemy, and with contumelious language provoked. them 
to fight. Although the lord Protector deemed the Scots ſuperior in 
tumultuary fights, yet, upon the entreaty of the lord Gray and fir Francis 
Bryan, he permitted them to accept the challenge; Gray watched his 
opportunity, and as they were beginning to wheel about, having come 
up ſcattered upon the ſpur, he attacked them with ſome troops of light. 
horſe, properly ſeconded by certain numbers of demi-lances, and both 
backed with about one thouſand men at arms. The Scots meant not 
to fly; ſo facing about, they boldly maintained the fight three hours 
and more. In the end, however, being overpowered by numbers, 
they were put to flight, and purſued almoſt to the ſkirts of their camp. 
It is generally agreed that the Scots loſt many in this encounter : the 
lord Hume d:ed ſoon after of a contuſed wound at Edinburgh, occa- 
fioned by a fall from his horſe, his eldeſt ſon being taken priſoner ; 


Leſly indeed writes, that both parties left about one thouſand in the 
field: fir Ralph Bulmer, fir Thomas Gower, and fir Robert Crouch 
were made priſoners by the Scots. 

The day following, as the lord general and earl of Warwick were 
returning from taking a view of the Scotiſh encampment, an herald, 
with a trumpeter, overtook them, and having obtained audience, he 
thus began: © Iam ſent from the lord governor of Scotland to enquire 
« after the priſoners; but chiefly to offer, he being ſollicitous to pre- 
« vent any more effuſion of chriſtian blood, that the Engliſh may re- 
turn whence they came, without being haraſſed.” To whom the 
lord general replied, That as he had entered Scotland, not to endan- 
ger the realm, ſo would he regulate his marches when there, without 
his leave; and would advance or retire as his own experience, aſſiſted 
by the advice of his council, ſhould determine. 

Then ſaid the trumpeter, © My maſter the earl of Huntley, as 
* well for expedition, as to ſave expence of blood, offers to fight twenty 
to twenty, ten to ten, or more particularly by ſingle combat, be- 
c tween you, my lord general, and himſelf; which in regard my 
e countrymen have not only the advantage in numbers and freſhneſs 
<« of troops, but being at home, are better ſupplied, and can more 
c eaſily be recruited, he eſteems an honourable and humane propo- 
7. 266.0 | 

To whom the lord governor made anſwer, That his maſter was in- 
deed a young nobleman, full of courage, but more deſirous of glory 
than judicious in its acquirement: that it was his buſineſs, as a com- 
mander in chief, not to truſt the deciſion of ſo important an affair to 
the bravery of a few, but to make the beſt uſe he could of all his 
forces: had there been any particular quarrel between the earl and him- 
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ſelf, he would not have declined the challenge ; but as it was a national 
difference, ſo muſt it be decided by national weapons. Then faid the 
earl of Warwick, „Trumpeter, I marvel much your maſter ſhould 
« have offered combat to the general, who, he muſt have known, 
« from the nature of his ſuperior offices, could not accept it : he 
« might have ſelected others amongſt us, by whom, being his equals, 
« he might have been aſſured he would be anſwered.” (So addreſſing 
his ſpeech to the protector ;) * Under your grace's favour I accept the 
« challenge: and bring me, trumpeter, thy maſter's acceptance, and 
« thou ſhalt have a thouſand crowns for thy travel,” *© Nay: (an- 
ſwered the lord general) © you have an important charge in the ar- 
« my, which upon defiance from a private man you muſt not deſert. 
« But, herald, inform the lord governor and the earl of Huntley, 
« that though your army- is both great and freſh, if they will draw 
« up upon indifferent ground, they aſſuredly ſhall have fighting 


« enough; their compliance with which, if thou informeſt me of, 
« ] will reward thee with a thouſand crowns *.“ 


During this enterparlance the Scots fired four great ſhots upon the Hayward, 


Engliſh camp, without harm as it happened, but not without breach of f. 283. 


the laws of the field, which command (as Hayward juſtly obſerves) all 
hoſtilities to ceaſe until heralds have diſcharged their meſſage: notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Engliſh general, unwilling to be outdone by them 
in any equal or honourable dealing, ſent letters to the governor, where- 
in he deſired him and the nobles to confider, that both armies conſiſted 
of chriſtians, to whom, as nothing ought more to be tendered than 
peace, ſo ought the effuſion of human blood chiefly to be deteſted: 
that this war aroſe, not from avarice, ambition, or hatred, but from 
the deſire of a perpetual peace by the marriage of their two princes, 
which they had already agreed to, and given their publick faith, and from 
which the Scots would reap at leaſt equal advantages with the Engliſh. 
The iſland ſeemed calculated by nature for one empire ; what a pity 
that it ſhould be longer diſtracted by wars, when ſuch an happy oc- 
caſion of concord offered? In all reſpects, it was better to marry their 
queen to a prince of the ſame language, allied in blood, and born in 
the ſame iſland, than to a foreigner. But, in caſe the marriage with 
England ſhould be diſreliſhed, the Engliſh were content that the Scots 
queen ſhould remain in Scotland until ſhe ſhould be of age to chuſe 
for herſelf, provided no attempt was made to tranſport her elſewhere, 
and no agreement for any other marriage concluded. That upon 
this condition, the lord protector would not only withdraw his army, 
and repair all damages, but there ſhould be, during that time, a total 
abſtinence of hoſtilities. 

No conſiderations ought to have hindered: the regent from em- 
bracing ſo equal a propoſal ; but he (under the fatal influence of his 
brother the archbiſhop and the clergy, who aſſured him of victory, and 
made him hourly expect a French fleet) was ſo far from aſſenting, that 


he permitted it to be bruited in the army, that the Engliſh came to 


tear away their queen, and ſubjugate their country. 


* Lord Warwick was right ; for the earl of Huntley never ſent ſach-a challenge; as he afcer- 


wards proved. | The truth is, (ſays Burnet) a gentleman who accompanied the trumpeter 
made him do it, fancying the anſwer might have taken ſome time, in which he might have 


viewed the enemy's camp. F = 
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Upon this the lord protector determined to march nearer the enemy. 


who lay on the abrupt banks of the Eſk ; and for that purpoſe decamp. 
ing, attempted to gain the hill of Under-Eſk, which commanded the 
Scotiſh encampment. This the Scots conjecturing, ſtruck their tent 
paſſed the river, and gained the ſummit before them. In conſequence 
of which, the Engliſh general made a movement to the right, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of another hill called Pinkicleugh : this was attended 
with a triple advantage; for it not only opened him a communication 
with his fleet which rode in the bay, but got them the ſun and wing 
on their backs, and threw the Scots into a cruel error. 4 

For no ſooner did they eſpy the Engliſh turning from them, than 
they believed they were flying to their ſhipping ; to prevent which, 
the lord governor deſerted his eminence, and marched into the plain, 
His army confiſted of thirty thouſand men (Hayward fays thirty-five 
or thirty-ſix thouſand) intrepid and confident of ſucceſs. The earl of 
Angus led the van-guard, which conſiſted of eight thoufand men (Hay. 
ward ſays fifteen thouſand) flanked on the right with four or five 
pieces of artillery, drawn by men, and with four hundred horſemen 
prickers on the left. The battle, in which ten thouſand were num- 
bred, the governor commanded ; the earl of Huntley conducted the 
rear, which was likewiſe compoſed of ten thouſand (Burnet ſays eight 
thouſand) both guarded by artillery drawn in the ſame manner, whilft 
four thouſand archers, brought by the earl of Argyl, ſerved as a wing 
to them. They had neither hackbutters nor men at arms, but about 
two thouſand prickers, fitter for excurſions and purſuit than to ſuſtain 
a regular charge. Their artillery conſiſted of nine braſs and twenty- 
one iron guns. The foot were armed with jack and ſkull pikes, buck- 
lers of board, daggers, and broad-ſwords of an excellent temper. Every 
man had a handkerchief folded twice or thrice about the neck, and man 
had drawn chains of lattin along their hoſe and doublet-ſleeves : and 
not a few carried rattles, covered with parchment, and ſmall ſtones 
within, pitched upon ſtaves about three ells long, to affright the Eng- 
liſh horſe ; though (as Hayward obſerves) the rattling of ſhot would 
have been much better. | 

Angus marched on with a well-meaſured pace, which the lord go- 
vernor commanded him to quicken, in order to ſtrike terror into the 
enemy. The general of the Engliſh and lord Warwick were together 
when the Scots thus abandoned the hill, which they perceiving, gave 
thanks to God, now confident of victory, and flew each on foot to 
his poſt, Warwick ranged the van-guard in order of battle on 
the ſide of the hill, expecting the nearer approach of the enemy. 
The general on the right, at ſome diſtance from the earl, after he 
had formed his battle (where the royal ſtandard was diſplayed) part on 
the hill and part on the plain, mounted the hill where the artillery 
was planted, to overlook the whole and give directions as circumſtan- 
ces ſhould require. The rear ſtood wide of the battle, on the ſame 
ſide, but altogether on the plain. The lord Gray, captain of the men 
at arms, was poſted at ſome diſtance from the van-guard on the left, 
to take the Scots on the flank, with orders not to ſtir till the foot of 
the van was engaged with the front of the Scots, and the battle was 
near enough for his relief. 
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When the Scots were well advanced in the plain, the great ſhot 
om the Engliſh ſhips, and eſpecially from a galley which had hauled 
cloſe in for that purpoſe, began furiouſly to rake them, by which the 
maſter of Grahame, with many others, were torri in pieces. The 
Highlanders on the wings (who were unaccuſtomed to cannonading) 
ſuffered ſo much, that as Hayward expreſſes it, they neither had good 
heart to go forwards, nor good liking to ſtand ſtill, nor good affurance 
to run away. The lord Gray perceiving this amazement, abandoned 
his poſt, and with his men at arms charged the Scotiſh van-guard, now 
not two flight-ſhot from that of the Engliſh. This had like to have 
proved fatal to the Engliſh army ; for the Scots were in a fallow field, 
ſeparated from them by a ditch and a flough, in the paſſing of which 
many of his horſe plunged, ſome mired, and all were diſordered. Nor 
were theſe his only diſadvantages; the Scots pikes were longer than 
his horſemens ſtaves, and his horſes were then without any barbs; 
their riders not expecting to have engaged that day. The Scots 
confiding in their numbers and leader, did not only abide the Eng- 
liſh, but with farcaſms provoked them to the charge. Locked ſhoul- 
der to ſhoulder, they firmly graſped their pikes with both hands (their 
left arm ſupporting their bucklers) one end of the pike reſted againſt 
the right foot, the other breaſt high, againſt their aſſailants. The front 
rank kneeled ; the ſecond, cloſe at their backs, croſſed their pikes over 
their ſhoulders, as did the rear ranks in their order. Notwithſtanding 
this formidable poſition, lord Gray charged them with ſo well go- 
verned a fury, that the left of the Scots recoiled ; but ſoon regaining 
their ground, they not only overthrew many of the horſe, killed the 
brave Shelly of Radcliffe, and wounded my lord Gray, but diſordered 
the remainder, who communicated the confuſion to part of their van- 
guard : nay, ſuch was the tumult and fear among the Engliſh, that as 
Hayward obſerves, had the Scots been well furniſhed with men at 
arms, or had the generals of their army been leſs experienced and 
daring, the Engliſh had that day been utterly defeated ; but the lord 
protector flying on horſeback to the place of diſorder, whither alſo fir 
Ralph Van and fir Ralph Sadler had repaired, Lord Gray at length rallied 
his ſquadrons, and Warwick reduced his van to good order, Upon 
this the earl detached fir Peter Mewcas captain of the foot hackbut- 
ters, and fir Peter Gambo, who commanded two hundred Spaniſh and 
Italian cavalry, armed in the ſame manner; theſe advancing to the 
ſlough beformentioned, made ſeveral very briſk and deadly fires almoſt 
in the face of the Scots, ſomewhat diſordered by their late purſuit. 
In the rear of the hackbutters the Engliſh archers were now poſted, who 
ſending ſhowers of arrows over their heads, deſtroyed many of their half- 
armed enemy. The artillery from the hill and on the flanks did dread- 
tul execution, which the ſhips, and chiefly the galley ſeconded, with 
a melancholy ſucceſs. | 

The Scots thus mowed down on all ſides, and the earl of Angus 
perceiving the Engliſh van-guard approaching with a well ordered ala- 
crity, and the men at arms again in array, wheeled his forces a little 
toward the ſouth, to gain ſome advantage of ground : but this man- 
euvre did not anſwer his intention; for his van fell in with the battle 
of the Engliſh, and Warwick faced his battalions to flank him. To 
extricate himſelf from this multiplied difficulty, Angus commanded his 


forces leiſurely to retreat toward their battle. The highlanders eſpying 
. this, 
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this, and judging the danger greater than it was, ſuddenly broke, a4 
committed (as Hayward expreſſes it) the ſafety of their lives to the 
nimbleneſs of their footmanſhip. This the horſe taking the advantage 
of, rode furiouſly on, and the rout ſoon became general. The ch 
laſted, with uncommon laughter *, from one of the clock in the after. 
noon, till almoſt fix in the evening; ten thouſand, or as others fay four. 
teen thouſand commoners being ſlain, many of whom (as Leſly write, 
ſurrendered themſelves. Little mercy was ſhewn to the churchme,, 
who compoſing a band of four thouſand, had a banner of their own, 
Buchan, lib. they being juſtly regarded as the authors of the Scotiſh calamity, Ac. 
xv. Hayward, cording to the marſhal's books, fifteen hundred were made priſoners, 
* the chief of whom were the earl of Huntley chancellor +, the lord, 
Yeſter, Hamilton, and Weemys, with the maſter of Semple. The 
earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was pafled over for dead, 
until a horſe was brought for his eſcape ; two thouſand others lying al 
the day, in the ſame manner, ran off in the night. The Eosin 
loſt fifty-one cavaliers (ſays Hayward) and only one footman. Bu- 
chanan augments the number of horſe to two hundred, but does not 
mention the infantry. 
This diſaſtrous overthrow happened on the 1oth of September, 
1547, and is uſually called the battle of Pinky or Muiſelburgh, The 
regent immediately retired to Stirling (where the queen-mother with 
the young queen were) leaving the interjacent country to the mercy 
of the victorious Seymour, who next day marched to Leith, carrying 
his priſoners along with him. There quartering his horſe, and en- 
camping his infantry, he continued four days : but though the earl of 
Lenox and my lord Wharton with five thouſand, made a ſucceſsful in- 
curſion into Scotland on the welt, blew up a fort at Annan, ſpoiled the 
church, took the caſtle of Milk, &c. while the Grahames and many 
neighbouring clans ſubmitted; and though the Scots were otherwiſe 
deſpondent, by the plague's breaking out in different parts of their 
country, yet did not the lord protector improve theſe circumſtances, 
Leſly, p. 465. Indeed he gave orders to burn ſome of the ſea-towns of Fife, retook 
ſome Englith ſhips which the Scots had made prize of, and deſtroyed 
thoſe that belonged to Scotland. He alſo put a garriſon of two hun- 
dred men, ſupported by two ſhips of war, into the iſle of Columba in 
the frith, and ſent the earl of Warwick's brother fir Andrew Dudley, to 
1 Ed- the Tay, where he took Broughty. As this caſtle commanded the 
nal, vol.ii.p.z. entry Of that important river, he garriſoned it with two hundred ſol- 
Burnet. diers, and the governor built another fortification on a neighbouring 
hill. The lord protector then waſted Edinburgh, uncovered the ab- 
bey of Holy-rood-houſe, ſent away the leads with the bells, and fired 
Leith. But if, inſtead of theſe impolitick cruelties, he had offered a 
general protection to the Scots, or rather, if he had purſued the fu- 
gitives to Stirling, the caſtle of which could not have held out long, 
or if he had enterpriſed the ſiege of Edinburgh caſtle, as he was ſuf- 
ficiently furniſhed with a battering train; or, laſtly, if inſtead of ſpoil- 
ing and burning Leith, with the ſeats of the neighbouring gentlemen, 


= Hayward, p. 285. Lefly ſays eight thouſand were killed; among whom were the lord Fle- 
ming, the maſters of Livingiton, Ogilvy, Avendale, Methven, Ruthven, and Roſs, with the laird 
of Lochinvar, &c. | | | 3 

+ Huntley, whom Hayward praiſes for his courage and humavity, being aſked by: the Eog- 


liſh how he ſtood affected to the marriage, anſwered that be was a friend to it, but liked nat 
the method of wooing. | 


be 


$ | 
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he had fortified that important harbour, and left a flect and garriſon to. 


defend it; the lord protector might have reaped more glorious laurels 
from the victory of Pinky: but inſtead of theſe, he, by the jealouſy of 
the nobles, and eſpecially of his brother the admiral, now the huſband 
of queen Katharine Parr, let go the advantages fortune put into his 
hands, (for the want of forage, and the advanced ſeaſon of the year, 
were frivolous pretexts) and began his march into England. _ 
As he paſſed through the Merſe and Teviotdale, the earl of Both- 
well, (whom the governor had releaſed from Edinburgh-caſtle after 
the defeat) with the chief men of theſe counties, taking an oath of al- 
legiance to * king Edward, delivered into his hands all their places 
of defence; ſome of which he raſed, and others he ſtrengthened with 
additional fortifications. He left a garriſon of two hundred men, un- 
der fir Edward Dudley, in Hume-caſtle, and re- fortified Roxburgh, 
where, for encouraging his men, he wrought two hours with his own 
hands, and put into it three hundred ſoldiers, with two hundred pio- 
neers, giving the command to fir Ralph Bulmer. Forts were ſoon 
after erected at Lawder and Aymouth. | 
On the 29th he entered England, having impowered the earl of 
Warwick to treat with Scotiſh commiſſioners, whom the queen 
and governor had promiſed to ſend. But none came, that pro- 
poſal having only been made to gain time; for no ſooner was the 
Engliſh army gone, than the governor, to repair in ſome ſort the diſ- 
aſters of the year, inſtantly laid ſiege to the caſtle of Broughty. But 
in this he was equally unproſperous; for the governor and garriſon did 


1 


Leſly, p. 465. 


their duty, often ſallying and ſpiking up his ordnance. Not a few of King Edw. 


the Scots were killed, and among theſe Gavin Hamilton, a relation 
of the duke's. This obliged him to deſiſt ; but he left James Haly- 
burton with ſome troops of cavalry, and Lermont with ſome compa- 
nies of foot, to prevent the garriſon from making incurſions into the 
country. | 

From the ſiege of Broughty the governor repaired to Stirling, where, 
in an aſſembly of the nobles, it was determined, that they ſhould im- 
plore the protection of their ancient ally the French king. The queen 
dowager and Doſell, his ambaſſador, willingly undertook to pre- 
vail on Henry to grant them aſſiſtance, and hinted, that nothing would 
engage the protection of that monarch ſo much as the intruſting the 
education of the young queen to his care, and the affiancing her to 
the dauphin. Ambaſſadors were accordingly diſpatched to France ; 
and Henry, who knew the importance of their propoſals, embraced 
them with eagerneſs. He wanted to drive the Engliſh from Bul- 


Diary, p. 3. 


Buchanan, 
lib. xiv. 


Leſly, p. 466. 


logne, and could ſee no more certain method of effecting it, than 


by ſupporting the Scots. Were the Engliſh maſters of Scotland, he 
knew they might not only maintain their preſent poſſeſſions, but 
extend their conqueſts. In the mean time, the two queens were tranſ- 
ported to Dunbarton by the lords Erſkin and Levingſtone, and a gar- 
riſon of French put into Dundee. | 
Such were the military diſaſters of 1547 ; and if to theſe we add, 
that the plague prevailed all this year in many places of Scotland, and 


* Burnet's Reſormat. vol. ii. no. 11. in the Collection, where the form of the oath is, ex- 
tracted from the council-books. 
10 O 8 that 


Ibid. p. 460. 
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Hayward, p. 
290. 

April 18. 
Leſly, p. 467. 


June 16. 


Leſly, 1. 467. 


King Edw. 
Diary, p. 3. 


Buch. lib, xv. 


execution, and the place inveſted. Many batteries were raiſed, which, 
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that the crops but poorly rewarded the labour of the huſbandman, 10 


Vinh 
— is NE1ANcnoly Tepreientation 
for though the peſfilence ceaſed, the war continued with all its hor. 
ir — 1 : I d 47 1 | 15 TIF 4 . . : * 
rors. It was not the fault of ps OT? he had heard of the de. 
termination of the Scotiſh nobles, and ſaw that as the queen-mnother 
and regency were averſe to the match with England, it could got be 


thian. 

While the Engliſh general was thus employed, the only comfort the 
Scots had was their hourly expectation of the French auxiliaries, At 
laſt, Andrew de Montalamberi ſieur Deſſe, an eminent general of that 
kingdom, landed at Leith with an army of five thouſand veterans, 
three * thouſand of which were Germans, under the Rhinegrave; the 
reſt French, &c. with a formidable train of artillery. His arrival waz 
molt acceptable to the r who, from the ill ſucceſſes of the 
laſt and this year, found leſs alacrity in the people to obey his com- 
mands. But now the ſpirits of the Scots being raiſed, eight thouſand 
ſoldiers, in conſequence of a proclamation, reſorted to him at Edin- 
burgh. There, while the French auxiliaries were recovering from the 
fatigues of their voyage, the governor and Defle had frequent con- 
ferences upon the plan to be purſued. But as lord Gray Has lately 
returned to Berwick, leaving a garriſon of five hundred horſe and two 
thouſand foot, partly Engliſh, and partly Italian, under the command 
of Mr. Wilford, at Haddington, it was determined to open the cam- 
paign with the ſiege of that place. This ſcheme was forthwith put in 


playing inceflantly, much damaged the late reared fortifications ; but 


Wilford behaved fo gallantly, that the French could not uſe their ad- 
vantage: and, in ſpite of 1 5 activity, Mr. Holcroft and Palmer, 
from Berwick, often forced their way, and relieved the town with 
ammunition and victuals. 1 


* Hayward ſays that they were ten thouſand; Buchanan ces them fix thouſand, and al 


cavalry; Leſly informs us that Dandelot commanded the foot, Etange the horſe, the Rhinegra ve 
the Germans, Strotius the Italians, and Dunof the artillery. - 


| conſe- 
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the * father, and many young ladies of quality, they proceeded to 
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ence of this, it was enacted, July 7, That whereas the moſt Black a, 
15 bog, we regard to the —9 4 league between the two fol. 145. 
kingdoms, and ſhocked gt the mortal wars, cruelties, depredations, 
and intolerable injuries done by their old enemies of England, againſt 
their young ſovereign, her realm, and lieges, for ſeveral years, 
ſent monſicur Defſe, lieutenant-general, with a conſiderable army, to 
expel the Engliſh, and reſtore the Scots to their liberties ; in which 
that monarch, under his great ſeal, promiſed at all times to ſupport 
them, as much as he would his own ſubjects; monſieur Deſſè defired, 
in his maſter's name, for the cementing the two kingdoms in a more 
indiſſoluble confederacy, that the parliament would give their appro- 
bation of the marriage propoſed laſt year, between the queen and the 
dauphin. Therefore, 

The queen-mother, the lord governor, and three eſtates, (monſieur 
Doſell the French ambaſſador being preſent) do agree to the match, 
when their ſovereign is of perfect age; provided the king of France 
ſhall obſerve his promiſe, and defend the realm in all its immunities. 

This the governor ratified at the ſame time, having added an addi- 
tional proviſo, that the French king ſhould give her in marriage to none 
but the dauphin. By this it appears, that though her voyage was not 
i f yet was it underſtood. Accordingly meſſieurs Vil- Leſly, p. 470. 
gagnon and Breze immediately failed from the Forth, with part of the 
fleet: they ſteered for ſome time as though they meant to get home, 
the better to conceal their enterprize; then ſuddenly chopping about, 
they made for Dunbarton. There taking on board their young and 
beautiful charge, with the lords Erſkine and Levingſtone, whoſe care 
ſhe had been intruſted to, with my lady Fleming, her natural aunt by 


France, where they landed, after a ſtormy navigation. 

In the mean time, the ſiege was puſhed on with vigour. It would 

be ſuperfluous to recount the operations of each day ; but we muſt 

not omit, that the Rhinegrave, having laid an ambuſh for Palmer, 

(who, the Scots were informed, was on his march with one thouſand 

foot and five hundred horſe, to throw freſh ſupplies into the place) 

was Jucky enough to ſucceed, killing many, and taking Bowes, the King Edw. 

warden of the weſt marches, with four hundred priſoners Diary, p. 3. 
To repair this loſs, and raiſe the ſiege, the earl of Shrewſbury was 

Ent with an army of twenty-two thouſand men ; while Clinton had 

orders to infeſt the coaſts. Their ſucceſs was unequal ; for the admiral 

was repulſed, with conſiderable ſlaughter, from Fife; and equally 

unfortunate in his deſcent upon Montroſe, by a ſtratagem of the pro- Buch. lib. xv. 

voſt John Erſkine of Dun. On the contrary, Shrewſbury” not only 

raiſed the ſiege, and ſtored the place with every thing neceſſary, but 

marched towards Muſſelburgh, in the neighbourhood of which the 

Prench general retreating, had intrenched himſelf. Hayward writes, 

that tho the carl could not draw Peſſe, now ſtrengthened by the addition 

of fourteen or fifteen thouſand Scots, from his intrenchments, yet did 

he decoy a part of his cavalry into an ambuſh, where two captains of 

account were taken priſoners, and not a few killed. Soon after he re- | 

turned to En land, in his way deſtroying Dunbar, and ſome other Hayw. p.293. 

places, Defle alfo retreated to Leith. | | | 

= Enn s natural brother the prior of St. Andrew's, accom- 


5 But 
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But he had not been long there when complaints were brought 
Leſly, p. 472. him, that Peter Nigre (Black) and Julian Romero, who commandeq 
two Spaniſh cohorts at Jedburgh, kept the country in a moſt Aiſapree. 
able ſubjection to the Engliſh. Thither therefore he marched with par 
of his forces, and the Spaniards ſhamefully fled into England : but bun 
Gray of Wilton ſoon after entering Scotland, with ſuperior forces 
obliged the French to return to their former quarters; and plunderin | 
Hayw.p.291. &c. Teviotdale and Liddeſdale, marched back into England, without 
an encounter. 2 
About the be- Soon after ſome differences aroſe between the French and Scom 
+» » by which might have proved of dangerous conſequence, had they not 
been happily extinguiſhed by the prudence of their chiefs. Burgher, 
and ſoldiers ſeldom agree, and, when theſe are foreigners, a very flight 
diſpute about quarters may be blown up into an irreconcileable ran. 
cour. Who were to blame, I cannot determine. Military men are 
too often inſolent, and thoſe citizens have no ſpirit who tamely 
Buch. lib, xv, ſubmit. But whatever was the cauſe of difpute, the townſmen 
aroſe, and the French flew to arms. The former knocked down 
every Frenchman they met, and the Jatter fired upon men, women, 
and children without diſtinction. Many were even killed in leokin 
out of their windows. The governor of the caſtle and town, Hamil. 
F ton of Stanhouſe, inſtantly repaired to the place of greateſt diſorder, 
. Nor he, nor the others in authority, were at firſt heard. Nay, 
„ Leſly, p. 473. his eldeſt ſon, with William Stewart, a man much beloved by the 
n people, and many others, attempting to quell the tumult, fell victim: 
|| to their undiſtinguiſhing fury. At laſt it was happily quaſhed ; and 
| Deſſy, to remove all remains of inveteracy, as well as that he ſuſpeded 
the Engliſh would relax of their ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, reſolved to 
attempt Haddington by ſurprize. The affair was conducted with ſe- 
king Edw. Creſy, and two thouſand French had ſlain the Engliſh advanced guards, 
Diary, p. 4- entered the bas-court, and approached the main gates, before the place 
HayW-P-29'- was alarmed. Then, indeed, the townſmen ſallied, many in their 
ſhirts, and, with the watch, ſuſtained the onſet, until the ſoldiers, in 
better appointment, came to their aid. Theſe iſſued into the outer 
court, through a privy poſtern, and ſharply viſited, ſays Hayward, the 
aſſailants with halberts and ſwords. Here the fight grew hot, the 
darkneſs and danger terrifying ſome, and animating others. But ſhame 
inſpired the garriſon with ſuch courage, that the French were beit 
from their advantage, with the loſs of three hundred men. Nor was 
the brave Deſſeè diſpirited by this rude repulſe; but in the morning 
thrice briſkly renewed the attack, although unſucceſsfully ; for at laſt 
he was obliged to retire, carrying away as many of his wounded as he 
could. 2 N 
Altho' the ſeaſon was now far advanced, yet did not the devaſtation 
of battle ceaſe ; for the governor of Broughty-caſtle, which had been 
well ſupplied with all military ſtores from England; having now finiſhed 
a ſtrong fort on a neighbouring hill, began to conſider how he might 
| If reduce Dundee (a maritime town not quite two miles diſtant) unto his 
mM ſubjection. This ſucceeded more eafily than he expected; for the 
"wh Lefly, p.474. ſoldiers he put aboard of ſome boats, landed and took the place with- 
"8 out oppoſition. F | (42.40 £54 „ 
As ſoon as Deſſè was informed of this, he detached the Rhinegrave 
0 with two German regiments, and Etange with ſome ſquadrons, to re- 
oi | | cover 
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eover it, marching thither himſelf ſoon after; which when the Eng- 9 
lim heard, they fired the town, after ſpoiling it, and retreated to 
their neighbouring forts. Thither the auxiliaries followed them two 
days after; but, by the conduct of the Engliſh governor, they did 
nothing either worthy of their numbers or officers, retiring ſoon 
after to Dundee, in which was left a ſtrong garriſon of muſqueteers, 
and others. Deſſè having thus ſecured the place, returned to Edin- 
burgh, and ſent his troops into winter-quarters. Thither alſo the 
earl of Huntley, having deceived his keepers, about this time eſcaped 
from Morpeth, and the great ſeal was reſtored to him. 7 

The next year was more proſperous to the Scots, who, by ftratagem, Buch. lib xv. 
ſeized the important caſtle of Hume, and flew the garriſon ; ſoon BOS Edw. 
after four Gaſcoon regiments landed at Dunbarton. A convoy, going # p. 475. 
to Haddington, was intercepted by a detachment from Dunbar; and bid. 
Wilford, the brave commandant of that place, taken by a ſoldier of King Ed.. 
Gaſcony, his party being firſt cut to pieces. "Sql 

Encouraged by theſe profperous beginnings, the governor and queen 
determined to uſe all their endeavours to drive the Engliſh from Te- 
viotdale, and for that purpoſe ordered Deſſè to Jedburgh; and as it 
was expected that there would be ſome ſharp ſervice, monſieur Doſſel, 
the French ambaſſador, with ſeveral other gentlemen of that country, 
accompanied him. The plan concerted by the regency was, that he 
ſhould take the caſtle of Farniherſt, which kept all the neighbouring 
country in ſubjection. Some ſelect troops having been ſent by the 
French general to reconnoitre the fortifications, did their buſineſs fo 
well, that they defeated the Engliſh, ſeized the caſtle, and ſhut up 
the Engliſh governor with his garriſon in a cavern ; which when the 
Scots were informed of, they burſt into the place, and, as Leſly writes, 
mindful of the many injuries they had ſuffered, cut off the comman- 
dant's head, and maſlacred the Engliſh, the French in vain attempting 
to moderate their ferocity. | 

Poſſeſſed of this important caſtle, the Engliſh borders were expoſed, 
and both the French and Scots made many ſucceſsful incurſions, in Leſly, p. 478. 
which war was let looſe with a horrid wantonneſs. Caſtle-ford was 
demoliſhed, many villages burnt, and much booty obtained. As an 
equivalent for this, Patrick earl of Bothwell, who had acknowledged Eing Edw. 
himſelf a ſubje&, delivered all his caſtles, towers, and eſtate, with N 
his vaſſals, into the hands of king Edward, who undertook to protect 
them, (Sept. 3) and ſettled on that nobleman an annuity of three thou- Rym. Fed. 
ſand crowns. Upon this eight thouſand Engliſh aſſembled at Roxburgh : = 
which Deſſè having intelligence of, recalled his parties from the bor- 1.-qy, p. 478. 
ders; and finding that, of all the foreign auxiliaries, . there were not 
above five hundred horſe and eight hundred foot, whom the enemy, 
the climate, and fatigues had ſpared, he withdrew from Jedburgh to 
Melroſs. | | | 
In the mean time the Engliſh, ſenſible of their error in not fortify- 
ing Leith, determined in ſome ſort to repair it, as far as they could, 
by ſtrengthening the iſland of Inchkeith, which is oppoſite to that ha- 
ven, with proper works ; but Cotterel had not finiſhed the plan, when 
Deſſe undertook to expel them. He found the enterprize not a little 
difficult: however, * a briſk engagement, the queen and court 
being ſpoctators, he landed his party; and purſuing his ſacceſs, the 
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Corwen, Apel- Engliſh were at laſt obliged to ſurrender, ſome officers of rank being 
by, and Jal- flain. | 1 
8 This was the laſt of monſieur Deſſe's martial atchievements in Sc. 
land; for in a few days he ſurrendered his command to monſiey, 
De Terms, a knight of the order of St. Michael, and returned 4, 
France, whither he had been recalled by Henry, at the requeſt of che 
queen dowager and Arran; to whom, as well as the reſt of the no; 
Bucharavy, lity, he was of late become very diſagreeable, on account of his am. 
lib. xv. gance, and his eſpouſing the ſoldiers in all their depredations. 
The firſt action of the new French lieutenant-general, who broys}, / 
Lefly, p. 479. over one hundred cuiraſſiers, two hundred horſe, and one thouſand fo 
Ibid. p. 450. Was to build a fort at Aberlady. This ſtraitned the garriſon of Had. 
dington. His next expedition was againſt the Spaniards in Engliſh pay 
King Edw. at Coldingham, all whom he either killed or took priſoners. And ſoon 
| Diary, p. 4+ after ſome Scotiſh huſbandmen (who were wont to ſupply Faſt-caſtl: 
i with corn) killed the guards, and ſeized the fortreſs. 2 
. The protector ſaw with diſpleaſure his countrymen daily loſe ground 
bj in Scotland; but it was not in his power to prevent it. The condemn. 
| 


nation of his brother the admiral, who wanted to ſupplant him, em- 
ployed his attention to the month of March: and ſcarce were the in- 
ſurrections, excited in different counties by the pulling down of 
church-images and incloſing of commons, appeaſed by the troops de- 
"W ſtined for Scotland, than the king of France, without declaring wat, 
|. entered the Boulloneſe, and commenced hoſtilities. However, as that 
monarch was not only diſappointed in his attempt on Boulinbery, 
Ibid. but defeated in a naval engagement off Jerſey, the lord protector com- 
miſſioned lord Dacres to ſucceed Mr. Bowes, till a priſoner with the 
Ibid. Scots, as warden of the weſt marches; and the ear] of Rutland ws 
ſent to the north, in the room of Jord Gray, (employed againſt the 
mutineers of Oxfordſhire) with a ſufficient army. 
As the chevalier De Terms ſeemed reſolute, at all events, to gt 
Haddington into his hands, which the Engliſh found every day more 
Lefly, p. 480. and more difficult to ſupply, a contagious diſtemper having broke out 
in the garriſon, the earl of Rutland determined that neither the ſol- 
diers nor military ſtores ſhould fall into his hands. With this deſign 
he bent his march to Eaſt-Lothian, and, entering Haddington in the 
Buchanan, night, fired the town, and ſafely re- conducted to Berwick, October 1, 
US, IC: all the ſoldiers and artillery. | | 
But Broughty was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ; and as the 
garriſon not only infeſted the neighbouring counties of Angus and 
Merns, but alſo prevented the navigation of the Tay, the Scotiſh 
9 government reſolved to recover it: in this they ſucceeded, after 3 
1 Leſly, p. 481. vigorous defence, in the following ſpring, when Lawder was alſo 


beſieged. ed 
In the mean time a revolution happened in the court of London. 
The lord protector, to whom, as well as to the nation, an additional 
| war with France (the exchequer being empty) muſt have been detri- 
M mental, had propoſed to the council the giving up of Boullogne, 
M (which the French king paſſionately detired) as the beſt method of 
| preventing a rupture. This furniſhed the council (moſt of whom 
envied his greatneſs) with a pretext for his deſtruction. The people, 
as too frequently happens, were the dupes of their intereſted clamours; 
and the duke having ſent the king to: Windſor, and armed his _— 
| | | _ 
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| ticks, which ſupplied the counſellors with new cauſes of complaint, 
he himſelf was at length ſent to the Tower, The earl of Warwick, 
the ſun of the infamous Dudley, (who had been moſt active in op- 
fing the protector) had the chief conduct of affairs intruſted to him, Rapin, tom. 
ner appointed lord high admiral, and grand maſter of the houſhold. . P. 52. 
But Warwick found himſelf equally incapable as the duke of car- 
rying on a war with France, or of obtaining a peace, without ſacri- 
ficing Bollogne. He however had the addreſs to make the council 
reliſh that affair, and to ſeem himſelf as if he only aſſented to the ma- 
jority. A peace was accordingly ſigned, March 24, 1550. I ſhall Ryn. Fed. 
not mention every article of this treaty : the lord protector could not tom. xv. 
have made a leſs advantageous one. Boullogne was reſtored to the * 
French for four hundred thouſand crowns, inſtead of the two millions 
Francis had ſtipulated. Indeed Warwick diflembled ſickneſs, when it ; 
was ratified in London. But as Scotland was comprehended in the 
treaty, and had ſent D. Panter, biſhop of Roſs, to be preſent at the 
ſigning, we muſt mention the particulars relating to that kingdom. 
1. That the caſtles of Dunglaſs (not Douglas) and Lawder, built 
in Scotland by the king of England, ſhould be delivered up to the 
queen, with all the military ſtores and cannon, except thoſe which had 
been brought thither from Haddington ; with which the garriſons of 
both are to march off, carrying all their baggage along with them. 
2. That, in caſe thoſe fortreſſes are already in the poſſeſſion of the 
Scots, the king of England ſhall demoliſh the caſtles of Roxburgh and 
Aymouth, neither of which the contracting powers nor the Scotiſh 
queen ſhall ever rebuild. x 
3. If the Scots have demoliſhed Lawder and Dunglaſs, the Engliſh 
ſhall do the ſame by the caſtles of Roxburgh and Aymouth. 
4. The king of e, ſhall not continue to make war upon Scot- 
land, unleſs that kingdom furniſh him with a new and juſt occaſion. 
5. All the above articles ſhall be ratified within forty days, under 
the great ſeal of Scotland. | 
The news of this peace being brought to that kingdom by monſieur 
Moret, and proclaimed at Edinburgh in the month of April, was 
received with the utmoſt ſatisfaction by the whole nation. a 
Soon after Thomas Maſter of Erſkine was diſpatched to London Ibid. p. 256. 
with the ratification of the governor, and the aſſent of the council Bas, ., 
and parliament ; which having delivered, he paſſed over into France 100 2 4 * 
May 16, and from thence poſted to the Netherlands, where, being Te 
joined in commiſſion with Henry St. Clair dean of Glaſgow, a peace Lell, p. 482. 
was concluded with the Flemiſh and Dutch, without reſtitution of 
prizes. | | 
Thus Scotland being at peace with all the world, the * foreign Ibid. p. 483. 
auxiliaries were ſent back into France in the month of May ; whither 
alſo, in September, the queen dowager +, with a royal retinue, (part 
of which was permitted to travel through England) repaired, Leon King Edw. 
Strozzi having come to Leith with a ſtout ſquadron of ſhips to convoy Pi c, P. 16. 
her. Her arrival was truly pleaſing to the French king, as was 
not only apparent in the reception ſhe met with, but evidenced in. the 
honours conferred on the earls Marſhal, and others who accompanied 
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Some few ftill garriſoned Inchkeith and Dunbar. 
11 The earls of Huntley, (wich his wife and mother) Sutherland, Marſhal, Caſſils, &c. attended 
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her. What ſervices ſhe had done to France, in oppoſition to Enplange 
king Henry was not ignorant of. However, affection to her daughter 
and brothers were not the only motives of this voyage; for as peas 
was now reſtored to Britain, and an intercourſe opened between 
its ſouthern and northern inhabitants, it was to be feared that the Fr 
power (of which, from their late experience, the Scots were leſs fond 
might decline in that rs 24 and the ſame reformation which had 
obtained in England might be practiſed there, eſpecially as the lord 80 
vernor was not only of an unſteady temper, but had formerly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the reformed. To prevent both, the queen's brothery the 
duke of Guiſe and cardinal of Lorrain, eafily made Henry conceive, 
that to appoint her regent was the ſureſt expedient. But as it would 
have been dangerous to attempt that, without the approbation of the 
preſent lord governor, they determined to bribe his aſſent by money, 
titles, and courteſy. - With this view he and his poſterity were not 
only to be confirmed in the dukedom of Caſtle-herald in France; ex: 
cuſed from accounting for what he had expended of the royal domains, 
magazines, &c. but to have a yearly penſion, under the hand and ſeal of 
the king of France, of twelve thouſand French piſtoles ſettled upon 
him. But as theſe would not probably prevail with the governor, if thoſe 
who had a great influence over him were not likewiſe gratified, it was pro- 
poſed that his ſon James ſhould be appointed captain of all the Scotiſh auxi- 
liaries in France; the earl of Huntley (whoſe ſon had married the daughter 
of Arran) was to have the earldom of Murray beſtowed on him, which he 

had managed ever ſince the death of the late earl, natural ſon of king james 
Vide orig. IV. the youngeſt of Rothes's ſons (his mother being a Hamilton) was # 

Chart. in \Þ-to be made an earl; while Angus ſhould be re-confirmed in his earl 

rn dom; and the ſon of George Douglas, his brother, to have the title of 
earl of Morton conferred on him, &c. &c. All theſe the king of 
France undertook that queen Mary, when of age, ſhould ratify; 

Leſly, p. 425-and, in caſe ſhe refuſed, he promiſed to give each of them an equivz- 

| lent in his own kingdom. Ws... 
Such were the bribes deſtined for the governor and his friends ; for 
as yet the affair had only been agitated in the cabinet. But when Ro- 

Ibid. p. 486. bert Carnegy, ſent ambaſſador from Scotland to the king of France, 
with thanks for his late aſſiſtance, arrived at court, the affair was diſ- 
cloſed to him, Panter biſhop of Roſs, (who had reſided in a pub- 
lick character for ſome years in that kingdom) and Gavin Hamilton 
commendator of Kilwinning. They being friends of the vice-roy s, 
and ſenſible that, when the queen came of age, he could not be able to 
make up his accounts, and induced alſo by rewards and promiſes, un- 
dertook to make the governor reliſh a demiſſion; in which, upon ther 
return to Scotland, they ſucceeded, though with difficulty, his brother 

the archbiſhop oppoling it. The biſhop of Roſs, for his good offices in 

Buch. lib. xvi. effecting this change, ſo important for France, was rewarded by Henty 
with a rich abbey in Poictou. . 

In the ſpring of the following year 1551, when the queen dowager 
was preparing for her return into Scotland, (for which purpoſe the 


5 a 

king of France had procured her from king Edward a liberty to land, | 
for a few days refreſhment, with all her attendants, &c. in any port : 
Gordon, in his hiſtory of the Gord ons, ſays that the earldom of Rothſay was given to 

Huntley's eldeſt ſoo, who had m*rried the gr vecnor's ſecond daughter. P. 176. L 
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of England or Ireland, Robert biſhop of Orkney, Robert lord Max- wag Fad. 
well, Thomas maſter of Erſkine, Lewis de St. Gelais lord of Lanſſac, 264. Their 
and Robert Carnegy of Kynnard, clerk of the treaſury; were ſent to commiſſion is 
England by the governor, with full powers' to accommodate all the gaiab. Mos, 
differences which ſtill remained undetermined.” Theſe gentlemen met 
at Norham with Thomas biſhop of Norwich, fir Robert Bowes, ' fir 
Leonard Beekwith, and ſir Thomas Chaloner ; where, on the Toth of tbid. p. 271. 
june, they ſigned the following convention, which, as no Scotiſh et art , 
torians have recorded, I ſhall give an abſtra& of. | | Rs Dom. 

1. The boundaries of England and Scotland ſhall be the ſame as wich May 10. 
they were before the late war between Henry VIII. and James . 
2. The debatable ground, lying between the eaſt marches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, ſhall be reſtored to the ſame condition it was in 
before. that war. The ſubjects, however, of both kingdoms, who: 
have come to inhabit there ſince that time, and now poſſeſs any part 
of it, ſhall be permitted to enjoy it to the feaſt of St. Michael the arch- 
angel; to the end, that they may have leiſure to tranſport their wives, 
children, cattle, and goods, to ſome other place. And in caſe; before 
that.time, the debatable ground is not otherwiſe diſpoſed of by the 
contracting parties, the wardens of the marches are to expel and 
punith all thoſe who refuſe obedience to this article. [ 
3. The caſtle and town of Berwick, with the ancient territory and 
inhabitants, ſhall enjoy the benefit of the peace. 7250 
4. The Engliſh garriſon ſhall be removed from the houſe and mill 
(commonly called the Caw- mill) of Edrington, which, with the fiſhe- 
ry and appurtenances, ſhall be reſtored to the Scots. 
5. All the fiſheries upon the Tweed, from the marches of Ber wick 
to Reddenburn, which the Scots unqueſtionably poſſeſſed be fore the 
war, ſhall be reſtored. a n OF-QIAVT ©! + | 
6. All hoſtages and captives, detained on whatever account, or 
taken in the time of war, ſhall, with all expedition and conve- - 
niency, be diſmiſſed without ranſom. By this article thoſe who re- 
mained of the Solway-moſs hoſtages had liberty to return. | 
7: Neither prince ſhall harbour, or permit his ſubjects to harbour, 
or in any manner aſſiſt, man-ſlayers, robbers, deſerters, or rebels, 
being ſubjects of the other; but ſhall deliver them up within ten days s 
after they are demanded by the letters of their reſpective ſovereign. 
Thoſe, however, who have become lieges of either monarch, during 
the war, are excepted. | 
8. No letters of ſafe- conduct to be granted by either ſovereign to 
the ſubjects of the other, unleſs demanded by the king whoſe ſubject 
he is, which either monarch may refuſe, although requeſted. 
9. All malefactors ſhall be puniſhed in the following manner: if 
any ſubject or ſubjects of the queen of Scotland kill any fubje or ſub- 
jects of the king of England, within the marches of Scotland or limits 
of the marches of England, the Scotiſh' warden, his deputy or depu- 
ties, ſhall ſincerely purſue: and take the murderers, and bring them 
to the wardens courts (of both realms), that they may be convicted 
according to the laws of the marches, and delivered over to the Eng- 
liſh warden to be puniſhed. The fame proceeding to be obſerved, if 
any Engliſhman kill a Scot. | . 
10. If any ſubject of either ſovereign carry off booty, &c. from the 
marches, &c. of the other, and return to his own boundaries, the perſons 
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Cogere vela, 
ſeu velum 
ſuum depo- 
nere. 


Black Acts, 
fol. 147. c. 6. 


Spotſwood 
p. 91. 
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injured ſhall, without letters of ſafe- conduct, within fix days, be per. 
mitted to purſue the marauders; provided that, upon their enterinz 
the oppoſite limits, they declare to ſome inhabitants of unblemiſhed 
reputation the cauſe of their coming, who, upon being deſired, myg 
aſſiſt in taking the offenders. | N 

11. No inhabitant of the marches or debatable ground ſhall fell and 
carry off wood from either boundary; but what wood they want they 
muſt purchaſe, the owner ſelling it upon oath. _ wales 

12. The fugitives of Scotland, who are become ſubjects of England, 
or if any Engliſh have become lieges of Scotland, both ſhall be bound 
to the obſervance of the above. | 

13. If any ſubject of either potentate, who has been aggrieved by 
the ſubjects of the other, and make repriſals, he ſhall have no title t, 
redreſs. 

14. In caſe of ſhipwreck upon the coaſts of either, the ſhip and 
cargo, or what can be ſaved of either, to be reſtored to the owners. 

15. All ſhips obliged by ſtreſs of weather, or want of proviſions, to 
put into the ports, &c. of either ſovereign, ſhall be allowed to refit 
and put off again to ſea, without moleſtation. 0 

16. Thoſe who are detained by ſickneſs (whether they have been 
drove aſhore by ſhipwreck, &c. or having paſſports) beyond the time 
limited, ſhall be treated with all humanity ; and, when well, ſhall be 
permitted to repair to their reſpective countries. | | 

17. If the ſhips, crews, or cargoes of either monarch are brought 
by foreigners into the havens, &c. neither the prince nor his ſubjed; 
ſhall buy any part of the fame, unleſs the owners, ſupercargoes, or, in 
their abſence, the maſter of the prize aſſent. 

18. And becauſe the ſailors and merchants of one part, ſuffer much 
from being obliged to bring- to, it is agreed, that the ſubjects of neither 
prince ſhall oblige the mariners of the other, knowing them to be ſuch 
from their cockets, to bring-to, or in any ſort retard their navigation, 
by forcing them to lower their fails, &c. 

19. No article in this convention ſhall be conſtrued as derogatory to 
the peace concluded (March 24) between the kings of England and 
France. 

20. All theſe to be ratified by the reſpective ſovereigns within fix 
days after the ambaſſadors of either ſhall require it. This was accord- 
angly done“ by both parties before the end of June. 

But before this convention was ſigned, a parliament had aſſembled 
at Edinburgh; in which, among other ſtatute, thoſe of the late king 
James V. for the retaining of the lieges in the catholick faith, were 
revived; and eſpecially that relating to excommunicated perſons was 


farther enlarged, and all ſuch (for whatever cauſe accurſed) who con- 
tinued under that cenſure for one year, or who though irreconciled to 
the church, yet nevertheleſs have partook of the body of God in the 


holy ſacrament, ſhall forfeit their moveables to the queen. 

By this law the reformation, which had been ſtopped by the late 
war, received for ſome years very little advantage from the peace ; and 
the clergy began to renew their proceedings againſt hereticks, one Wal- 
lace having been burnt the year before, till the ſcandalous lives of the 


* Rym. Fad, tom, xv. p. 271, 273. Carnegy carried the ratification ſigned June 30, 20 
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clergy, and particularly of the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, (who ſtill 
governed his brother the viceroy as abſolutely as ever) their too keen 
proſecutions of the reformed, and. ignorance of the controverſy, not. 
to mention other cauſes, reſcued at laſt Scotland from the tyranny of 
prieſts and the deluſions of popery. Neither Keith nor Leſly mention 
t ele laws. J | * 
; It was alſo enacted, that in caſe any declared traitors ſhould be ap- 
prehended, lain, or otherwiſe put to death, it ſhould not be lawful, 
under pain of treaſon, for their relations or friends to bear any malice: 
or rancour againſt thoſe who either ſeized or flew them, or any way. 
injure them by word or deed ; and this to extend not only to the future, 
but to the paſt. And, in the ſame parliament, | THE. 
All the lieges, of whatever degree, were forbidden to kill with fire- 
arms wild beaſts, as deer, roe, &c. and wild fowl, under pain of 
death and confiſcation of goods, to be. given to thoſe who ſhould bring 
the offenders to the ſheriff or his deputy. | Wis 
We have ſeen that Edinburgh and Leith were twice burnt in the 
laſt war by the Engliſh, and that many other boroughs underwent more 
frequently the ſame melancholy fate. Some few of the natives. had 
already rebuilt their houſes ; but as the far greateſt part ſhewed no in- 
clination to reſcue their cities from a ſtate of deſolation, certain articles 


were offered to the lords of the council, Sept. 11, by the archbiſhop grack aa, 
of St. Andrew's on behalf of the clergy, and by the provoſt and bai- fol. 148. c. 9. 


lies of Edinburgh for the laity, for promoting a ſpirit of building. 
Theſe * being approved by their lordſhips, had afterwards the ſanction 
of an act of parliament, keen 
The queen dowager had been anxiouſly bent on returning to Scot- 
land for ſome months paſt ; but a rupture, which. happened about this 
time between the king of France and Charles the emperor, detained 
her at Diep ; the latter having actually ſent out a fleet to intercept her. King Edv. 


This obliged the French king again to ſend to Edward, that a new Dry, p. 30. 


ſafe- conduct might be granted to Mary, and ſhe permitted to travel 
through his dominions to Scotland. His requeſt was complied with, 
and that young monarch (who had delivered in May to the French, on 
the frontiers of Calais, one Stewart a Scotſman, who had attempted to 
poiſon. the queen of Scots) readily ſigned one in the moſt ample form Ibid. p. 23. 


on the 17th of September; which ſhe ſoon after made uſe, and landed rm. Fœd. 


at Portſmouth October 22. tom. xv. p. 


It were foreign to my purpoſe, as a general hiſtorian, to deſcribe 
the truly royal reception ſhe met with: thoſe who affect a knowledge 
of thoſe things, may have their curioſity gratified by peruſing the 
Diary. But we muſt obſerve, that the munificence exerciſed towards 
her, was to beget in her mind a good opinion of king Edward, who 
preſſed her, as Leſly informs us, to conſent to his marrying, ber beau- 
ttul daughter. On the borders of Berwick ſhe was received by the 
earl of Bothwell, the lord Hume, and other nobles of the country, 
who eſcorted her to the capital of the kingdom, the people every 
where gratulating her return, | 

As ſhe was naturally politick, and could aſſume the moſt winning 
behaviour, when ſhe had any project to accompliſh, her behaviour, for 
the three following years, was univerſally grateful. Many diſputes 


* Vide the origiaal in the Black Acts, fol. 118, 147, 150, 151. 
had 
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Black AQs, 
fol. 151. 
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again atciſen among the nobility, about eccleſiaſtical prefertieht 
Theſe; with the counſels of the earls of Huntley (Who had come 
ſea from France, for fear the Engliſh ſhould detain him, for eloping 
after the battle of Pinky) and Angus and Argyle, ſhe'affiſted the go 
vernor happily to compoſe. This gained her many friehds;*whoſ 
number ſhe endeavoured to increaſe by every art of inſinuation, bh 
miſes, and ſolid favours: and in this ſhe was ſo ſucceſsful, that before 
the time limited for the regent's demitting the government, moſt o 
the nobility had deſerted his court, and all wiſhed to ſee Mary! ſeate 
at the helm of affairs. „len e 
But to return: in February 1551-2, a parliament, aſſembled at 
Edinburgh, revived “ ſome and enacted ſeveral excellent laws; of 
which 1 ſhall preſent the reader with an · abſtract, as they are not only 
not recorded by hiſtorians, but as they afford us a picture of the domef. 
tick economy, &c. of thoſe times. LOR tt, 

The firſt 1 ſhall mention is that relating to the prices, adulteration, 
and keeping up of wines; of which, though great quantities were 
yearly imported by the eaſt and weſt ſeas, yet what the merchants ſold 
was not only mixed, but likewiſe dear. It was therefore ordained, 
that none of the lieges ſhould give more than + 20 /. a ton for Bour- 
deaux wine, and 16/. a ton for that of Rochelle; nor ſell the Bour- 


Two Engliſh deaux for more than 10 d. the pint, and the Rochelle for 8 d. the ſame 


quarts, 


being imported by the eaſt and north ſeas: but if they come in by 
the weſt ſeas 16/7. was the price to be given for Bourdeaux, and 13% 
for Rochelle: the pint of the former to be ſold for 8 d. and that of the 
latter for 6d. In the ſame, adulteration and hoarding were forbidden, 
under pain of forfeiting the whole. The town of St. Johnſtone had 
permiſſion to ſell their wines 2 d. the quart dearer than any of the ad- 
jacent boroughs. 4 1:59 

And as there was a ſcarcity both of wild and tame fowl, their prices 
were regulated by parliament as follows. The crane and ſwan, each 
55. the wild gooſe 2 5s. the clack, quink and rute, 18 d. each; 'plover 
and ſmall muir fowl, each 4 d. black cock and grey hen, 64. the dozen 
of powts 12 d. the whap 6 d. the lapron 2 d. wood-cock 4 d. lark, 
and other ſmall birds, 4 d. the ſnipe and quail, each 2 d. a tame gooſe 
16d. capon 12 d. hen and poultry 8 d. chickeu 4 d. a pig 18 d. Ot 
fenders were not only to forfeit their goods, but alſo to be corporally 
puniſhad 8. 4 

The magiſtrates of boroughs were alſo commanded to ſettle the 
prices to be demanded by tradeſmen for their work, and regulate the 
bills of inn-keepers, which of late had been very exorbitant. 
Their ordonnances, on theſe heads, they were to bring April following 


do the lords of the articles, to have the ſanction of parliament, if ap- 


Black Acts, 
fol. 157. 


market for three years. Noblemen, &c. might kill them for their own tables. Fol. 154. 


proved of, 


It was alſo ordained, for the preventing of dearth, a loweting the 
exorbitant price of proviſions, that no archbiſhop, - biſhop, or earl, 
ſhould have more than eight diſhes of meat at his table. No abbot, 


* Apainſt beggars, againſt foreſtallers, againſt the ſending of white fin out of the realm» 
againſt oe and deer-killers, againſt pakidg and peling, the examination of notaries, falſe nota: 
ries and witneſſes, malt-makers, &c. &c. 2h | | Pens | 

+ The reader need ſcarce be informed that this is Scots money. | | 52 

$ Lambs, laprons, and the pouts of patridge and wild fowl," were forbid to be brou,Þt '9 


lord, 


Tur HISTORY or 9COTLAND. 
\ord, prior, or dean more than fix ; no baron or freeholder more than 
fur no burgeſs or wealthy perſon, whether ſpiritual or temporal, 


more than three ; and only one kind of meat in each. Every arch- 


biſhop, &c. to pay for each treſpaſs one hundred pounds ; each abbot, 
&c. one hundred marks; each baron, &c. forty pounds, and each bur- 
gels, &c. twenty marks: other perſons violating this ſtatute, being to 
be puniſhed in his perſon and goods, as the lord governor ſhould think 
proper. Marriage-feaſts were exempted; and when the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, earls, lords, abbots, priors, deans, barons and magiſtrates of 
boroughs entertained ſtrangers of another tealm, they might exceed 
the number limited by the law. 

Nor were repairing the waſtes of war, and ſuppreſſion of luxury 
the only objects which required the attention of the legiſlature at this 
time; ſome vices of a deeper kind had infected the people; for not 
only the moſt blaſphemous ſwearing was become frequent amongſt all 
ranks both ſpiritual and temporal, but adultery and bigamy prevailed 
to remedy which ſome good ſtatutes were enacted. 

Indecency in the time of divine worſhip was alſo too cuſtomary ; 
the parliament therefore ordained, that every prelate, earl, of lord, ſo 
offending, ſhould pay ten pounds; every baron or dignified clergyman 
five pounds; every vaſſal, freeholder, burgeſs, or ſmall beneficed ec- 
cleſiaſtick forty ſhillings, and others twenty ſhillings, while the poor 
ſhould be impriſoned fifteen days, and. fed on bread and water; for 
the ſecond fault thirty days was the time allotted, and for the third, 
one years impriſonment. 

And as many excommunicated perſons not only entered the church, 
and would not remove in the time of ſervice, to the great annoyance 
of the chriſtian people, and the incurring the great curling of the law, 
from which (as the record words it) none may abſolve them except 
the pope's holineſs ; but alſo obliged the prieſts to ſay maſs in their pre- 


lence, the penalties of the laſt act was extended to theſe, while they Ibid. 


alſo forfeited their moveables to the queen. 3 
Beſides theſe ſtatutes, the lieges who had ſuffered in the late wars 
from Scotſmen, in the ſervice of England, were permitted by parlia- 


ment to proſecute for damages: from this act however, the earl of 


Angus, ſir George Douglas his brother, with the deceaſed Archibald 
their uncle, with their accomplices, whom the late king forfeited, 
were exempted ; becauſe (ſays the record) they were comprehended in 
the peace. 

I ſhall conclude the acts of this parliament, with mentioning one 
againſt printers, which as it tended to exalt the prerogative, and con- 
firm the power of the clergy, ſo it ſhews that the controuling the preſs 
was early an object of attention to both the crown and the mitre. As 
it is particular I ſhall tranſcribe the whole. Foraſmuch as there are 


divers printers in this realm, that continually print books concerning ug fal . 
i 3 S Ibid. fol. 151. 
the faith, ballads, ſongs, rymes, blaſphemies of churchmen as well as 152. 


laicks, with tragedies in Latin as well as in Engliſh, not ſeen and conſi- 
dered by the ſuperiors, to the great ſcandal of this realm ; it is there- 
tore ordained by the lord governor, with advice of the three eſtates, that 
no printer ſhall preſume to print any book, &c. till it is reviſed by ſome 


wiſe perſon appointed by the ordinaries, and a-licence be obtained from 


the queen and the lord governor, under pain of confiſcation of goods, 
and being baniſhed the realm. 


10 R Soon 


„Black Acts, 
? fol. 194. 


wid. fol. 154. 
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Soon after this parliament, Monſieur Doſell the F tench ambaſz. 
dor returned to France, carrying with him letters, written with the 
conſent of the eſtates, to his maſter, who. was intreated to rewatd him 
for his ſervices done Scotland, both in peace and in war. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would permit, the regent made 3 
progreſs through the north, holding courts in all the remarkable town, 
The pretext (ſays Buchanan) was to ſuppreſs robbery; but the event 
ſhewed they were only meant to ſanctify oppreſſion. It is true that 
ſome thieves were hanged, and many fined: nor in fining the guilty 
were the circumſtances of the crime conſidered: an ample fortune made 
every trifle enormous. The innocent had alſo money extorted from 
them, upon various frivolous pretences. The reformed eſpecially ſuf. 
fered; and the monies thus raiſed by the regent, now ſtiled duke of 
Caſtleherald, in all publick acts, ever ſince the 1551, was (ſays that 
hiſtorian) wantonly laviſhed by the Juſt of his brother the archbiſhop, 

There was a clauſe in the former convention relating to the debate. 
able grounds, and as it was of importance to both the realms that they 
ſhould be ſettled, the regent, when at Aberdeen, ſent thither fir James 
Douglas of Drumlanrig and Richard Maitland of Lethington, July the 
iſt, with a commiſſion to end that affair. Accordingly on the 24th of 
September the following agreement was concluded between them and 
Henry earl of Weſtmorland, Thomas lord Wharton, fir Thomas Cha- 
loner, and fir Thomas Palmer, who had been diſpatched to the places 
of diſpute by king Edward in the month of March, 

1. As the debateable lands to which both nations pretend a right is of 
an oblong and unequal form, extending from where the two rivers Eſk 
and Sark empty themſelves into the frith of Fulway (in æſtuarium de 
Fulway) in the weſt to the eaſtern extremity of the land ; by which 
means, its inhabitants on the weſt affect the part of England, while 
thoſe in the eaſt have always ſhewed themſelves more inclinable to the 
Scotiſh intereſt, It is agreed that the following ſhall be the bounda- 
ries of each, 

A right line (marked with a ditch or a furrow) being drawn acroſs 
from the Eſk to the Sark (upon the bendings of both which, parti- 
cularly upon the former, where the torrent called Dymmiſdaill-Syke 
falls into it; and on the latter, oppoſite Kirkrigg, a little above the 
Eatgyw, pyramids of ſquare ſtones ſhall be erected, which neither 
prince ſhall remove or deſtroy) all the country comprehended within 
that, to where the two rivers fall into the Fulway, ſhall for ever be- 
long to the realm of England. 

2. All that part, without the ſaid right line, ditch or furrow, be- 
ginning at the pyramids, and extending to the eaſt, ſhall, in the ſame 
manner, for ever be deemed a part of Scotland. 

3. It 1s alſo agreed, that the wardens and lieutenants of the weſt 
marches of England and Scotland, ſhall, with united labour and ex- 
pence, dig the ditch, and build the pyramids, on the fides of which, 
to the weſt, the arms of England are to be cut, and thoſe of Scotland 
on the eaſt. 

4. This convention ſhall be ratified in due form by both princes, 
within eight days after their ambaſſadors demand it. No hiſtorians 
mention theſe particulars. 


Beſore 
7 
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Before this diviſion was made of the debateable land, the governor 
had not only paſſed through the north, but had made the ſame juſti- 
ciary progreſs through the weſt and ſouthern parts of the realm. The 
bordecs only remained, to be reduced to order: there, in ſpite of the 
peace, the ſpirit of depredation ſtill prevailed ; and lately the inhabi- 
tants of the eaſtern marches had made hoſtile incurſions into Eng- 
land, from whence they had driven ſeveral herds of cattle. Upon this 
the governor repaired to Jedburgh, where having ratified the laſt par- 
tition-treaty, November 9. he deprived the magiſtrates of their of- 19. 
fice, took hoſtages from every clan, and reduced the country to that 
tate of order it had enjoyed in the lifetime of the late king. Nor was 
this effected only by rigour ; the governor knighted many of the chief 
barons * of thoſe parts. In all this journey, the queen dowager ſedu- 
louſly attended the duke, by which means ſhe not only became ac- 
quainted with every part of the realm, but had an opportunity of 
knowing the chief men, whom by every addreſs a ſubtle, ambitious, 
and beautiful woman is capable of, ſhe brought over to her party. 

In the mean time, as the reformers were again beginning to make 
proſelytes in Scotland, a provincial ſynod aſſembled at Lithgow, where 
all the decrees of the council of Trent were confirmed, the clergy Lea, p. 476. 
commanded to amend their morals, and hereticks ordered to be vi- 
gorouſly proceeded againſt. | 

And now the queen having ſufficiently ſtrengthened her party, ſent 
biſhop Panter (who had lately returned from his ſeven years embaſſy in 
France) to the governor, to put him in mind of his agreement. But 
as great. minds alone can quit ſupreme rule, and fink into a private 
ſtation, her agent found the regent utterly unwilling : his brother the 
archbiſhop having been dangerouſly ill of a dropſy, and of courſe 
unfit for affairs of the cabinet, had formerly given his conſent ; but Burner Hig. 
he no ſooner recovered (the famous Cardon who was ſent for fron of the Retor- 
Italy performed the cure) than he ſet the regent againſt it; and al- 2 vol. j. 
though by degrees the nobility deſerted him (for none are more meanly lvie.'p. 197. 
intereſted than courtiers) yet was Arran ſtill ſupported by a party which 
the primate made for him amongſt the clergy. 

But the matter was not puſhed till the next year, 1553, when the 
queen, by advice of the dowager, choſe Henry king of France, Charles 
cardinal of Lorrain, and the duke of Guile her guardians : Mary was then 
not twelve years old, and therefore had no right to take this ſtep, as the 
viceroy juſtly objected. The objection however was over-ruled, and 
the new curators devolved their authority on the dowager. I ſhall not 
enumerate every meaſure ſhe took in conſequence of this : ſuffice it to 
lay, that Arran found it at laſt expedient to repair to Stirling, where 
he promiſed ſoon to transfer the government into her hands. But as 
the nobles knew the unſteadineſs of his temper, they took care that 
he ſhould ſurrender the caſtle of Edinburgh to my lord Erſkine, as a 
pledge of his performance. And the dowager, on her part, promiſed 
that ſhe would confirm, in a parliamentary way, every part of his admi- 
niſtration, as alſo his ſucceſſion to the crown, and never bring him to 
an account for what he had expended of the royal treaſure, while his 
French duchy and penſion were to be inſured to him and his poſterity ; 
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Tar HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 
and as a proof of her ſincerity, ſhe permitted him to keep the cafe 
of Dunbarton. mated 307 
But whilſt theſe things wete tranſacting in Scotland, the reforms. 
tion received a conſiderable blow, by the death of that well-inſtruge 
and pious prince king Eward VI. (July, 15 53.) 3 | 

For his ſucceſſor, queen Mary the eldeſt of his ſiſters, reſtored the 
pope to his authority; and eſtabliſhed the catholick religion by lay, 

What influence that had on Scotiſh affairs we ſhall afterwards ſee, 
but early next year, 1554, the nobility aſſembled in Stirling, confirmed 
the agreement concluded between the dowager and the viceroy; any 
in April a parliament was held at Edinburgh, where all the charter 
relating to this affair being read and approved of, the regent aroſe and 
openly reſigned the government, the enſigns of which he gave up t, 
Monfieur Doſell, who inſtantly carried them to the queen-mother 
She was conducted with great ſolemity and univerſal applauſe through 
the city, to the palace in the ſuburbs. It was indeed (as Buchanan ob. 
ſerves) a new fight in Scotland, that a woman ſhould be advanced 
to the helm of affairs by a decree of the eſtates. But though ma. 
ters thus inclined to foreign intereſts, the Scots {till retained fo much 
political jealouſy, as not to be induced to commit the caſtle of Edin. 
burgh to a French garriſon; on the contrary, they commanded the lord 
Erſkine to ſurrender it to none, without an expreſs order of parlia- 
ment. | 

Indeed they ſoon had reaſon to repent of the change ; for though 
the duke had done ſome oppreſſive things, and of late, in particular, 
had overlooked the murder of Creighton, though perpetrated in the 
palace, yet the queen having obtained her deſire, began to be leſs ſcru- 
pulous in her obſervance of the nobility, turning many of them out 
of their preferments, to make room for the French *, whom ſhe chiefly 
conſulted in affairs of conſequence. This could not but be highly gall- 
ing to the Scots; and indeed the averſion they conceived to the queen- 
regent on this account, though at preſent concealed, buiſt afterwards 
out, and gave riſe to an important change in the conſtitution. 

We have ſeen in what manner the debateble land was divided; 
but no order had as yet been taken with reſpect to the fiſhing on the 
limitary rivers and ſeas; and by the diſputes which daily aroſe between 
the borderers on that account, the tranquillity of the iſland was often 
endangered. To end theſe the queen of England had appointed fir 
Thomas Cornwall and fir Robert Bowes, while the queen-regent de- 
puted fir Robert Carnegy A of Kinnard, and fir John Ballenden of Ach- 
noul to meet them; by their means the affair was regulated to the con- 
tentment of both nations. 

At the ſame time a law paſſed, that if any Engliſhman forced 
a falmon from a Scotſman, and vice verſa, he ſhould not only ſut- 
fer the common puniſhment inflicted by the border-laws, but alſo pay 
a fine of twenty ſhillings ſterling. Of this ſtatute Richard Norton 
captain of Norham caſtle was the author, as Leſly informs us. 


One Vilmort was made comptroller of the treaſury, Rubay had the great ſeal entruſted to 
2 with the title of vice- chancellor, and one Bouch had the government of Orkney. Keith, 
P. 09 


＋Leſly, p 452. There is nothing of this in the Fœdera. Keith has preſerved two articles. 
The whole however is to be found in archbiſhop Nicholſon's bo der-laiy:. | 
| Although 
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Tho' tranquillity, which had been long deſired, was reſtored to the 
borders, yet was the north expoſed to the ravages of John Mudyart chief 
of the M Reynalds, and his bloody aſſociates; to ſuppreſs whom, the 
queen diſpatched the earl of Huntley with an army to Abertarf. But 
that nobleman, though moſt powerful in thoſe parts, was not popu- 
lar (the beheading of M*Intoſh, 15 50, having alienated the clan Chat- 
tan from him); a ſedition therefore having aroſe in his camp, and 
many deſerting him, he not caring to truſt to thoſe who remained 
(ays Leſly) returned without doing any thing. Whether the queen- 
mother ſuſpected that this would be the event, and wanted to dimi- 
niſh the authority of Gordon (for the French had aſſiduouſly repre- 


ſented him as too great a ſubject) or that ſhe judged him guilty, I will Gordon's Hiſt. 


of the ,Gor- 
dons, vol. 1. 


for he was forthwith impriſoned in the caſtle of Edinburgh, where he p. 178. 


not aſſert ; but this is certain, that the puniſhment exceeded the crime; 


continued till March following (1555) “. 

Before which, many acceſſional crimes being urged againſt him 
by his enemies, who were many (and whoſe numbers his diſgrace did 
not diminiſh) he was deprived of the earldom of Murray, the lordſhip 


of Abernethy, the government of Orkney and Shetland, the admini- Lelly, p.479- 


{tration of the earldom of Marr, and the bailiary of Strathdee, and ſen- 
tenced to be baniſhed to France for five years. But though the queen- 
regent remitted his exile, yet, if we conſider whatever miſdemeanors 
he might have committed againſt others, he was always faithful to 
her, and in particular, that ſhe owed her ſucceſs in obtaining the re- 
gency chiefly to Huntley, her behaviour to him will give no very 
high idea of her generoſity. 


Soon after, the young queen revoked at Fountainbleau all in- April 25.1555 
feofments and other grants made by the duke, to the detriment of Bl-ck Acts, p. 
the royal domain: this the parliament regiſtred July the 2oth. Nor '57 


was that the only buſineſs of that aſſembly; which Leſly ſays was more 
numerous than ever had been known; more laws were then enacted 
for the advantage of the lieges, than had been made for many years 
paſt; for which the Scots are indebted to the dean of Glaſgow, and 
vice-preſident of the college of juſtice, Mr. Henry Saintclare, as Leſly 
informs us. Some of them are mentioned in the notes +: a few 
of the more material follow. 

We have already remarked that the late wars, and luxury (pro- 
bably introduced by the French auxiliaries) had produced a ſcarcity of 
proviſions in the kingdom, which the late governor had attempted to 
remedy by ſumptuary laws: lambs were again exempted from the 
knife for three years longer; and as it was found that many, notwith- 
ſtanding the dearth, ſent proviſions to England, &c. where they ſold 
them to better advantage, the ſtates enacted, that forfeiture of move- 
ables, &c. ſhould be the penalty of carrying tallow, victuals, or fleſh 


* Buchanan, lib. xvi. ſays the French wanted to have puniſhed him capitally, which the 
earl of Caſlils prudently oppoſed. | 
+ The making and delivering of reverſions, the redemption of lands, the warning of te- 
nants to remove from redeemed eſtates, the manner of ſummoning parties to appear before the 
Juſtice, the giving of ſeiſings, the giving of curators to minors, the warning of tenants, the 
laughter of parties in purſuit of their actions and cauſes, the method of ſelling wine, ſalt, and 


timber, the puniſhment of falſe witneſſes. Weights and meaſures were ordered to be the ſame : 


an addition was likewiſe made to the act againſt manſlayers, &c. &c. And as ſome old rever- 
lions contained the payment of certain ſpecies of gold and ſilver, either very uncommon or not 
to be met with, the current coin of the kingdom to that value ſhould be ufed. 
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(as the record words it) out of the realm. The inhabitants of the weſt 
however, were permitted to ſend baked bread, ale, and : 
the iſles, to barter for other merchandiſe. 
Nor was the act, which allowed the defendant in criminal pro- 
ceſſes to appear at the bar with ſix reputable friends only, and the 
plaintiff to be attended by four, leſs important, ſeeing moſt a 
violators of juſtice had often been forced from the judges, or they me. 
naced into a mitigation of their ſentence, while the innocent ſometimes 
ſuffered by the number of armed friends attending either party at the 
trial. The ſtatutes alſo of the late king, for planting of woods, fore 
orchards, and for parking, with thoſe containing the penalties of deſtroy. 
ers of wood, committers of mureburn in forbidden time, and for keeping 
of foreſts, were ordered to be publiſhed all over the realm, and put in 


Fol. 167. c. 33. execution. 


Tol. 165. 


Ibid. p. 168. 


Beſides theſe general laws, the advantage of every branch of the le. 
giſlature was conſulted. And, firſt, to begin with the ſpiritual eſtate, 
the church was confirmed in all its antient and catholick immunities, 
and thoſe who broke them were to be puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour; 
thus confiſcation of moveables, &c. (or a year's impriſonment, or longer, 
if they had none) was the puniſhment ordained to thoſe who preſumed, 
without a diſpenſation, to eat fleſh in lent, or on other days forbidden 
by the laws of their holy mother the church: and what was of iill 
greater importance, no churchmen were, for the future, to be de. 
nounced rebels for the non-payment of taxes, though ordained by par- 
liament ; provided that the lords of the ſpirituality fell upon methods 
of bringing in to the treaſury the eccleſiaſtical quota. 

On the other hand, as the eſtates of burgeſſes, for many years paſt, by 
reaſon of the wars, had ſuſtained great loſſes in their lands and goods, 
their privileges having been often broken ; they were reconfirmed in 
their antient and moſt ample immunities. 

In particular the boroughs of the weſt having been accuſtomed to fiſh 
yearly in Lochfine, and other lochs in the north iſles for herrings, &c. 
without paying any but the fiſhermen, ſome of the adjacent country- 
men had impoſed a tax upon every laſt made there, as conſiderable as 
that paid to the ſovereign; it was ordained that no ſuch tax ſhould 
henceforth be levied by any under the pain of being treated as opprel- 
ſors. 

The act of James IV. relating to ſhips coming to buroughs on the 
welt ſea, was revived, with this addition, that no man ſhall preſume 
to buy any merchandiſe from any but the freemen of the ſaid maritime 
burrows, under pain of confiſcating, not only all they purchaſe, but 
alſo their moveables. 

A conſiderable alteration was indeed made with regard to the tradel- 
men and their magiſtrates, or the deacon and craftſmen, as they 
are called. Theſe, it ſeems, of late, had been very turbulent ; not 
only riotouſly aſſembling, but colleaguing with the tradeſmen of neigh- 
bouring or other burghs, to the danger of the common weal : the 
parliament therefore ordained, that the office of deacon ſhould hence- 
forth ceaſe, only the provoſt, baillies, and council were impowered 
yearly to chuſe one honeſt man of each craft, to inſpect the handy 
works of the trade, and to be ſworn that they acted honeſtly in their 
viſitorial office, without having authority to aſſemble or make an 


aquavitæ to 
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acts or ſtatutes; but all mechanicks, for the time to come, were to 
be ſubject to the provoſt, baillies, and council, of which two only were 
to be tradeſmen. They were alſo excluded from every office in the 
burgh: only the two trades counſellors were to compoſe a part of the Ibid. p. 165. 
early auditors of the accounts of the common good. 

Put if the whole power of the boroughs was thus thrown into the 
hand of the mercantile part of them, they had alſo ſome cuſtoms which 
it was for the good of the lieges to deprive them of: ſuch, for inſtance, 
as their yearly chuſing of a Robin Hood, a Little John, an Abbot of 
Unreaſon, and Queen of the May. It was therefore enacted, that 
whatever provoſt, &c. elected any ſuch, the community ſhould for- 
feit its privileges for five years, with other puniſhments as the queen 
pleaſed; while the perſons ſo choſen ſhould be baniſhed the realm : 
and if villages trangreſſed, the electors were deemed to pay ten pounds, ' 
with impriſonment during the queen's pleaſure: and if any women 
ſinging about ſummer trees, diſturbed the lieges, either in paſſing thro bell, p. 484. 
burghs or villages, they were to be put upon the cuck-ſtool if they had 
no money. 

Nor were the country gentlemen forgotten: all the game- acts were 
revived and improved, with this addition, that no man ſhould hunt 
or hawk on his neighbour's corn-lands, from the feaſt of Paſche un- 
till they were cut down (wheat-land excepted) which was not to be 
hunted on the whole year. No man was to preſume to range an- 
other's woods, parks, incloſures, or brooms, without permiſſion of p. 165. c. 2;. 
the owner, under pain of paying damages, with ten pounds for the 
ſirſt treſpaſs, twenty for the next, and confiſcation of moveables to 
the ſovereign for the third, with all former judicial inflictions. 

But if the different eſtates were thus gratified, the prerogative was 
by no means forgotten ; for befides, that the penalties in moſt of the 
former acts made for the ſovereign, the crown was further ſecured. 
Thus, for inſtance, wool, hides, and all other commodities paying 1 
cuſtoms, were forbidden to be carried by land into England. All paſt 
leagues and aſſociations of burgh with burgh, or ſubject with ſubject, 
for man- rent (as it is called) and mutual defence, were declared ille- Ibid. fol. 163. 
gal; as all the life-rents, bailliaries, yearly payments, &c. granted in 
conſequence of ſuch bonds, were to return to the givers, while thoſe 
who ſhould preſume to diſobey in that manner for the future, were to 
be impriſoned during the ſovereign's pleaſure. The wood of Falkland ibid. fol. 165. 
was ordered to be cut, to be planted again and re-parked. And, laſtly, © #3: 
as many ſeditious perſons ſpread ſlanderous reports againſt the queen and 
the king of France's ſubjects, who had been ſent to Scotland for the 
common-weal, and ſuppreſſing the old enemies, they ordained that ſuch 
calumniators, upon conviction, ſhould be puniſhed in their perſon and 
eſtates at the queen's pleaſure. And, in caſe the hearer of ſuch reports did Ibid. fol. 168. 
not forthwith inform of the ſpeaker, he alſo was to be treated as a prin- 4. 
cipal inventor, ; 

Soon after the diſſolution of this parliament, the queen ſent John Leſl, p. 485. 
Stewart earl of Athol with an army to the north againſt Mudyart, to 
effect that which Gordon had failed in; and that nobleman fo dex- 

terouſly executed his orders, that he brought the arch robber, with 
his whole family, to Edinburgh, where the queen-regent ſpared his 
life; but confined him to Perth and the caſtle of Methven. From 
thence however he ſoon after eſcaped, and again filled the north with 
blood and rapine. This obliged her majeſty to haſten thither in perſon, 
where 
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where ſhe ſoon brought him and others of his infamous gang to the 


allows. | 
N Things thus happily compoſed, nothing of conſequence happened 
before the ſitting of the parliament in the ſummer, 1556, when, by 
a very popular act, ſhe reſtored the barons of Brunſton, who had al. 
ways eſpouſed the Engliſh intereſt, Grange, Balnavis, and ſome others 
whom the late regent had baniſhed and confiſcated, to their counter 
and eſtates. But the memory of this act of grace was ſoon obliterated 
by an attempt, which, had it ſucceeded, mult not only have rendered 
Scotland the victim of a mercenary army, but have given the French 
the entire maſtery of that kingdom, as the projectors Doſell and Ruby 
perfectly foreſaw. The ſcheme was this: that every man's eſtate 
being ſurveyed and regiſtred, a ſum adequate to the income ſhould he 
levied from each, and ſet apart as a fund with which ſoldiers were 
to be raiſed, as a ſtanding guard for the frontiers. This was y 
ſpecious ; for by it the nobility might remain quiet at home, except in 
the time of a general invaſion. Either this bait took with many of the 
grandees, ſome of whom, as Huntley, were ſuppoſed to have ſtarted 
the propoſal, while others, although not ignorant of its conſequences, 
were yet afraid to expoſe themſelves to the reſentment of the queen 
by a refuſal. 

The common people were loud indeed in their cenſures -of this 
meaſure; but their murmurs would have availed little, had not the 
barons aſſembled at Edinburgh, to the number of three hundred, and 
deputed the lairds of Calder * and Weemys to inform her majeſty, 
that as their anceſtors had not only defended their country from the 
Engliſh when more warlike than now, but had often made ſucceſsful 
inroads into their country, ſo they were not ſo far degenerate from them, 
as not to be willing to lay down their lives and fortunes when the 
wellfare of Scotland demanded it. They argued, that it was of the 
moſt dangerous tendency to commit the fafety of a ſtate to men, who 
having no property in the country, were induced to undertake its de- 
fence for pecuniary motives, and would attempt any thing for money. 
Beſides, who could believe that mercenaries would fight more valiantly 
for the eſtates of others than their poſſeſſors? or that a ſmall reward 
(which probably muſt ceaſe in time of peace) would excite more cou- 
rage in the dregs of the people than was naturally to be found in free- 
holders, who fought for their fortune, wives, children, religion and 
liberty ? Nor would ſuch a band on the frontiers anſwer the purpoſe; 
for as the Engliſh were much the richer people, ſo could they keep on 
foot a proportionably greater army, by which not only the marches, but 
the remoteſt parts of the realm (the ſubjects being unuſed to arms)might 
be over-run and kept in ſubjection. And, laſtly, the general diſguſt 
of the nation to this tax, and the danger of an inſurrection if it was 
put in practice, was hinted at. Upon which the queen, although no- 
thing would have ſoothed her ambition more than to have ſucceeded, 

Buch, lib. xvi, Temitted the tribute, and confeſſed her error. | "Is 

Soon after that, Tunſtall biſhop of Dutham, with ſome others, hav- 

ing been ſent to the borders, in order to compoſe ſome differences 


Hume in his hiſtory of the houſe of Douglas, vol. ii. aſſerts from tradition, that it was Archi- 


bald earl of Angus who diſconcerted this meaſure of the queen's, That nobleman died ſoon af- 
ter, his brother fir George being already dead. — | 
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with the Scots, the queen-regent diſpatched thither alſo the biſhop of 
Dumblain, Maitland of Lethington, and M*Gill keeper of the pub- 
lick records. Thoſe commiſſioners met at Dunſe in July, and before 
Auguſt was expired, happily removed all cauſes of difference. Of 
this convention the Fœdera does not give us the paiticula:s. 

While theſe things were doing on the boiders, the queen making 
a progreſs th:ough the north, held juſticiary courts at Inverneſs, whe:e 
not a few of the mountain banditti met the fate their actions deſerved ; 
but becauſe many of the moſt criminal lived ſecure from juſtice amid 
their inacceſſible rocks, foreſts, lakes, and moraſſes, ſhe revived the 
order of James V. that if the chiefs of clans did not bring their guilty 
followers to the bar, they themſelves ſhould ſuffer in their ſtead, Up- 
on this, great numbers of various tribes, who abſented themſelves 
from the diet through contumacy, forthwith repaired to the queen's 
court, and many more were hanged; while thoſe chieftains, who could 
not drag the criminal of their clans to that city, brought in their 
heads to her majeſty. But ſtill ſome deſpiſed the ſummons of the re- 
gent; particularly the earl of Caithneſs, and the chief of the M*Kays. 
The former was happily taken ; and againſt the latter ſhe ſent the earl 
of Sutherland (who had ſuffered moſt from his depredations) with a 
conſiderable army, commanding her fleet at the ſame time to block N 
up every paſſage by which he might eſcape. This vigorous diſpoſi- 
tion obliged M*Kay to ſurrender himſelf to Hugh Kennedy, who car- 
ried him to the queen. He was long after confined in Edinburgh 
caſtle ; which induced others of the more diſtant clans to give hoſtages 
for their quiet behaviour. 

From Inverneſs the queen-regent returned to her capital by the 
coaſt, holding courts in the fame manner at Elgin, Bamff, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Perth; in which places many criminals faved their necks 
by large ſums of money. 

By thele means, the mountainous and ſavage provinces of Scotland 
were reduced to a ſtate of tranquillity ; to preſerve which, ſhe ap- 
pointed the earl of Huntley, the biſhop of Roſs and Orkney, with 
Hugh Kennedy, to hold juſticiary courts at Inverneſs, Elgin, &c. and 
to proceed againſt thoſe who might afterwards prove guilty. Soon 
after this, an ambaſſador from Muſcovy to England was wrecked on EY: p. 457 
the coaſt of Buchan, Moſt of what was valuable in the ſhip was loſt ; 
but he himſelf, with many of his retinue, was ſaved by the country 
people, who conducted him to Edinburgh, where the queen, by every 
office of humane munificence, endeavoured to make him forget his 
late misfortune, and when he departed for England, commanded the 
lord Hume to eſcort him to Berwick. 

This year alſo the hundred years league was renewed between the 
Scots and the people of Embden. Anna ducheſs of Oldinburgh and 
Counteſs of Embden, having ſent Hother Tranbernus to Scotland for 
that purpoſe, as ſhe had two years before ſent John Willock a Scotſ- 
man, who, next to John Knox, was become the moſt famous prote- 
ſtant preacher of thoſe days. : 

The following year 1 557, the war again breaking out between Eng- 
land and Scotland, it is neceſſary briefly to relate thoſe affairs of 


the — by which the peace of this iſland came to be inter- 
rupted. 
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As the war ſtill continued between Spain and France, the politic, 
Charles V. upon the acceſſion of Mary to the Engliſh throne, ſa th 
the marrying his fon Philip to that queen would counterballance his 
enemies deſtined nuptials with the heireſs of Scotland: to acc 10 
this, he left no method unattempted, which his knowledge of man. 
kind ſuggeſted to him. A treaty was at laſt concluded, and tho' ther: 
was a great diſparity in their years: yet, as queen Mary was not too 
old to bear children, the marriage was con!ummated at Wincheſter 
Rapin. vol. vi. July 27. 1554- | 4 
OP By this acceſſion of power to Spain, the war with France muſt hape 
been ſoon terminated, had it not been expreſly ſtipulated in the mar- 
Rym. Feed. rjage-treaty, that Philip ſhould not attempt to engage England to el. 
ape" pouſe his cauſe. The nation knew their intereſt, and without that con. 
ceſſiion on the part of Spain, the match (which was even then dif. 
agreeable) would not have been concluded. But though Mary could 
not aſſiſt her huſband by arms, ſhe might mediate an agreement, Ae. 
cordingly, by her means, in May 1555, the ambaſſadors of the two 
contending powers met between Calais and Ardres ; but the eleyz 
tion of Caraffa to the triple crown rendered their conferences ineffec- 
tual. That pope, who aſſumed the name of Paul IV. was as ambi- 
tious as Julius II. though leſs politick, and more arrogant than he; for 
without money, and unſupported by an army, he denounced war 
againſt Spain, and engaged the French (to whom he propoſed the con- 
queſt and inveſtiture of Naples) to aſſiſt him. But this alliance, which 
was chiefly procured by means of the cardinal of Lorrain (that his bro- 
ther the duke of Guiſe might obtain the command of the troops which 
would be ſent into Italy) laſted not long; for in February, 1 556, 
Gcoduin's a truce of five years was agreed to between France and Spain, Upon 
8 this the pope complained that he was left to the mercy of the Spa- 
collecc. niards, who ſoon after, under the conduct of duke D' Alva, made 
themſelves maſters of Oſtia, and were advancing to Rome. In this 
Rapin, tom. extremity, the pope's nephew cardinal Caraffa being ſent legate a latera 
vi. p. 132. to the court of Verſailles, had addreſs enough to make Henry break 
the treaty, alledging that his holineſs was oppreſſed by Spain, although 
Paul had declared war firſt againſt that crown. 
Beſides the promiſes which Caraffa made to induce the king of 
France to take this diſhonourable ſtep, that monarch conceived hopes, 
that as Charles V. had lately reſigned his hereditary dominions to Fhi- 
lip, he would find leſs difficulty in dealing with a young man not quite 
thirty. But he was miſtaken; for Philip, who determined to give the 
world a favourable opinion of his abilities, ſoon levied an army of 
fifty thouſand men, which he marched to Picardy, and diſpatched am- 
Burnet Ref. baſſadors to England to induce his queen to aſſiſt him. 
vol. 1. Þ-327- The Engliſh queen was not then ſo well affected to France as ſhe 
had formerly been; ſhe ſuſpected, with reaſon, that the rebellions of 
Wiat and others, in the beginning of her reign, had been ſecretly 
ſupported by the court of France, which not only protected many of 
her ſubjects, who fled there from the barbarity of her popiſh biſhops, 
but now alſo ſhewed an inclination to get Calais into their hands, 45 
Melvi':Mem. Wotton her ambaſſador diſcovered, by a ſtratagem practiſed on the 
. 75+ _ conſtable. : 


Although this, and ſome other incidents, made her levy an army 


early this year, 1557, yet it is probable, war had not been denouncer 
| again 
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againſt France, and no troops been ſent to the Netherlands, if Philip 
had not come to England in May. | 

Bat as it was to be feared that Scotland would fide with France, 
the king and queen of England had diſpatched, early in the ſummer, 
*the biſhop of Durham, with the lords Wharton and Dacres to Car- 
lie, to make ſure of that kingdom. There they were met by Ro- 
bett Reid biſhop of Orkney, Henry St. Clare Dean of Glaſgow, an 
excellent civilian, Sir Robert Carnegy of Kinnard + a ſenator of 
the college of juſtice, and the warden of the weſt marches. Matters 
taking no unfavourable turn, the Engliſh ſovereign ſent a herald in 
June into France to denounce war; and ſoon after eight thouſand men, 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke, and joined the Spaniſh 
army, of which the duke of Savoy was generaliſſimo. 

However, before matters were adjuſted between the commiſſioners 
at Carliſle, a French ambaſſador waited on the queen-regent, whom 
the king of France deſired to prevail upon the nobility to invade Eng- 
land; and ſhe had been too much obliged to Henry not to endeavour 
to gratify his requeſt. Accordingly ſhe afſembled a convention of the 
eſtates at Newbottle, and by aggravating every little injury ſuſtained 
on the borders, attempted to inflame the national antipathy of the Scots. 
But the event did not anſwer her expectation ; for the clergy liked now 
the Engliſh intereſt as much as they had formerly been jealous of it; 
and fo refuſed to engage in a war. Beſides that, they ſecretly enter- 
tained an averſion to the regent, whoſe maxim had been, ever ſince 
her being inveſted with the ſupreme command, to favour the hereti- 
cal lords. This ſhe did, not from any regard ſhe paid to their tenets, 
but policy taught her, that they would otherwiſe thwart her fa- 
vourite ſcheme of uniting Scotland to France by marriage. And they 
now, not only grateful for the connivance received, but willing to 
ſtrengthen their party (as they expected that many more Engliſh would 
take refuge in Scotland) ſhewed no diſinclination to war; but the 
clergy prevailed. 

The queen-rgent being thus diſappointed, had recourſe to an 
artful expedient, ſuggeſted to her by her French counſellors, to 
draw the Scots inſenſibly into her meaſures, For that end ſhe 


399 
Burnet. vol. ii. 
p. 327. 


Burnet Hiſt. 
Refor. vol. ii. 


P-. 330. 


Leſly, p. 481. 


ſent Doſell and Charlebuſy, with a detachment of French from 


Dunbar to Aymouth, to repair the fortification, which by the con- 
vention of June, 1551, had been demoliſhed. As this was an in- 
fraction of treaty, ſhe conjectured that the neighbouring garriſon of 
Berwick, to whom it mult have proved a dreadful annoyance, would 
interrupt the work. She was in the right ; for the governor of that 
place made frequent incurſions, not without bloodſhed. This bein 

reported to the convention at Newbottle, with very partial circumſtan- 
ces, they agreed to recall their commiſſioners from - Carliſle, and 
forthwith ſend an herald to the queen of England, to menace her with 
war, in caſe the did not inſtantly bring back her troops from Picardy. 
With this, as the queen-regent knew, Mary would not comply, fo 
ſhe appointed the earl of Huntley warden-general of the marches, as 
the Engliſh ſovereigns conſtituted (Auguſt 2.) Thomas earl of Nor- 
thumberland and Thomas lord Wharton, conjunctly and ſeverally, cap- 


6 Leſly, p 489. The Feedera do not mention this. 
+ In February he was ſent ambaſſador to England. Rym, Fad. tom. xv. p. 457. 
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tains-general of Berwick, and wardens-general of the marches, With 
as large powers as ever had been enjoyed by any of their predeceſion 
in thoſe offices, as on the zd they honoured Francis earl of Shrewr. 
bury with the plenary command of the northern counties, which be 
was ordered forthwith to muſter, and with them repel, not only 
Scotiſh depredators, but even invade Scotland. | 

For by this time a general rendezvous having been proclaimed, the 
earl of Huntley, with the lord Hume, taking with them no incon. 
derable party of Scots and French, had made violent incurſions by the | 
eaſt marches into Northumberland, &c. whence, after deſtroying by 
fire and ſword all they could not bring along, they retutned loaden with 
booty. 

To repay thoſe indignities (which the garriſon of Berwick in vain 
attempted to check) and obviate the inconveniencies of a divided com- 
mand, and where too both parties were equal in power, the earl uf 
Northumberland was, on the gth of Auguſt, appointed ſole warden 
and governor of Berwick. 

By this time levies from every part of the kingdom had aſſembled 
at Kelſo, from whence they marched to Maxwell-heugb, where, in 
a council of war the queen-regent incited them forthwith to enter and 
ravage England. But after mature deliberation, the nobles (of which 
number were the duke of Caſtleherald, with the earl of Huntley) in- 
formed her majeſty, that it was the general ſentiment that the army 
ſhould be kept on the borders as long as poſſible; but ta invade Eng- 
land was deemed unadviſeable. However, before this was reported to 
the queen, ſhe had permitted Monſieur Doſell to beſiege Werk caſtle, 
hoping, by the aſſiſtance of the garriſon to draw in the nobility to ſe- 
cond his enterprize. But in this ſhe was alſo diſappointed ; for the gran- 
dees being informed of the Frenchman's attempt, were ſo loud in their 
clamours, that threatening to declare him an enemy to thenation, ſhe was 
glad to recal him; and ſoon after diſbanded her forces, ſending the French 
to Aymouth, the fortifications of which ſhe had well nigh completed, 

From this time the regent grew diſtaſteful to many, and the 
French were regarded with an evil eye by the nation. To re- 
medy this, and reſtore vigour to the intereſts of France, the queen re- 
ſolved to haſten the marriage of her daughter, with which the loſs 
of the battle of St. Quintin (in which a very great number of the chief 
of the French nobility were killed and taken priſoners, with an incon- 
ſiderable loſs to Spain) made the king of France now moſt willing to 
comply, the conſtable who had always oppoſed it being a priſoner, Ac- 
cordingly king Henry diſpatched ambaſſadors, with letters to the queen 
regentand Scotiſh nobility, requeſting them tocommiſſion proper perſons 
to witneſs the nuptials of their queen. Upon this Mary called a parlia- 
ment in December the 14th, to whom the French king's requeſt * be- 
ing made known, it was determined to ſend eight ambaſſadors to te- 
preſent the three eſtates of the kingdom: theſe were James Beaton 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow +, Robert Reid biſhop of Orkney, and preſi- 
dent of the ſeſſion, James Stuart prior of St. Andrew's and baſtard 
brother to the queen, for the church; George Leſly earl of Rothes, 


* Vide the original in Keith's Hiſt. appendix, No. ix. It is dated the 30th of October, 
1557, from St. Germain en Laye. | 


+ In the records, Panter biſhop of Roſs is nominated; but that eminent perſon growing ſickly 
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Gilbert Kennedy earl of Caffils, and lord Fleming repreſented the 


nobles; and the provoſt of Edinburgh and Montroſe went for the ry 


commons “. ITN 4 | 1 
As an encouragement it was ordained, in caſe any of them or their 
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retinue were taken, that they ſhould be ranſomed by the publick; or Black 48s, 


if any of them died in this ſervice, the queen- regent promiſed to pre- 
vail on her daughter to grant the heirs of the laymen their own ward, 
marriages, non-entries, and holdings (though vaſſals by death) for five 
years; and that the neareſt and fitteſt relation of any of the church- 
men who deceaſed ſhould ſucceed to their benefices, the pope and or- 
dinary conſenting. $ 

Theſe lords commiſſioners having received every neceſſary inſtruc- 
tion + for concluding the match, put to ſea in February 1557-8; but 
they had not cleared the coaſts of Scotland ere a violent tempelt aroſe, 
which daſhed in pieces the ſhip in which were their horſes, on St. Ebbs- 
head, and ſunk another off Bologne, which carried many ornaments, 
&c. for the queen, all the people periſhing except the biſhop of Ork- 
ney and Rothes; the reſt of the fleet having long combated with the 
ſtorm, at laſt arrived, when the ambaſſadors haſtened to Paris. There 
they no fooner arrived than they began to treat of the marriage-articles. 

In the mean time we may obſerve, that during the winter 15 57-8, 
the predatory war continued on the borders with various ſucceſs ; for 
it the Scots carried off moſt booty, the Kers were defeated at the foot 
of Cheviot hills, after a gallant reſiſtance, and their leader taken priſoner 
by the duke of Norfolk. 

The lords commiſſioners of Scotland found no difficulty in getting 
their inſtructions complied with by the French court, where now the 
Guiſes ruled almoſt with a regal deſpotiſm. 

But tho' the French king and his ſon thus ſolemnly ratified what- 
ever the Scots ambaſſadors demanded, they meant nothing leſs than to 
keep their words; for on the 4th of April they obliged the young queen 
to reſign, in free gift, the kingdom of Scotland to him and his heirs, 
in caſe ſhe died childleſs ; but leſt the ſubjects ſhould prove refractory 
to French government, ſhe ſigned another paper, by which ſhe left 
him and his heirs the kingdom; till he was reimburſed in a mil- 
lion of pieces of eight, or any greater ſum that might be found to have 
been expended on her education in France. And, laſtly, ſhe was made 
to declare, that although both before and after her marriage, in com- 
pliance with the defire of her parliament, ſhe ſhould fign a declaration 
with reſpect to the lineal ſucceſſion of the crown: yet was her mind 
only contained in the two former writings J. | | 

The King of France having obtained theſe important writings, 
agreed to the following articles at Paris, on the 19th of April, 1558. 

1. The Dauphin ſhall marry the queen of Scots, and the queen 
{hall take to huſband the dauphin, in face of the holy church, on Sun- 
day the 24th of April. 


* They alſo had a commiſſion from the young queen. Vide Keith's Appendix, p. 19. 

f Theſe were to obtain a ratification of the act for tranſporting the queen out of the realm; 
2 ratification from the French king, the dauphin, and queen Mary, of the duke of Caſtleherald's 
ſucceſſion to the crown; and diſcharge of the royal revenues rechized by him during his admini- 
{tration ; and chiefly to get from the queen and dauphin a promiſe, in the moſt ample form, that 
Scotland ſhould be preſerved in all its ancient immunities, and governed by its laws: and, laſtly, 
that they ſhauld grant a commiſſion for a regent to govern it. Vide Keith's Appendix, No. x. 

t Vide copies of theſe originals in a fine manuicript in the lawyers library at Edinburgh, in 
which all the treaties between Scotland and France are contained, Keith, p- 70. 
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2. In caſe the dauphin ſhall die king of France, t e Queen dow: 
ger ſhall enjoy a jointure of fix thouſand livres tournois, or a preg 
ſum if ſhe chuſes it, and it can be proved that any queen-dowager e 
France ever poſſeſſed ſuch. eee 
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3. But if the dauphin deceaſe before he has attained to the * 


his widow ſhall be entitled to thirty thouſand livres tournois, from land 
in Tourain and Poictou, in as ample a manner as the late queen le, 
nora dowager of France. Cara nl... 

4. And in the mean time, the eſtates of Scotland ſhall have rea 
to be contented with the honourable proviſion which the king q 
France ſhall make for their queen and the dauphin. en 

3. If the dauphin die before her, the queen of Scotland may either 
remain in France, or return to Scotland, if ſhe pleaſes, there to enjoy 
her jointure, and re-marry, as her parliament ſhall counſel her; ng 
ſhall be hindered to carry with her, all the jewels, furniture, &c. which 
belong to the queens of France; and that, whether ſhe has childre 
| 

6. The eldeſt ſon of the marriage, or his repreſentative, ſhall ſuc- 
ceed to both the kingdoms of France and Scotland, and take the arms 
of both kingdoms under the ſame crown. 

7. But if there are only daughters, the eldeſt, or her iſſue, ſhall 


ſucceed to the crown of Scotland, and not marry without the joint 


conſent of the king of France and the Scots eſtates, and ſhall haye at 
marriage, the ſum of three hundred thouſand crowns of the ſun, 2 
every one of her ſiſters ſhall have three hundred thouſand of the fame 
currency. 

8. In conſideration of which, the Scots ambaſſadors have promiſed 
to take an oath of fidelity, in name of the eſtates of Scotland, after the 
marriage is ſolemnized to the dauphin as huſband of the queen, to ho- 
nour and obey him during the marriage, and the children of the 
marriage, in the ſame manner as their predeceſſors did, the royal pro- 
genitors of the Scots queen. % 

9. The king of France and Scots queen have alſo agreed, that the 
Dauphin ſhall bear the title of king of Scotland, and quarter the arms 
of that realm with his own, &c. 45 

Theſe were ſigned and ſworn to by the contracting parties on both 
ſides, in preſence of the king's ſons the dukes of Orleans and Angou- 
leſme, his daughters the princeſſes Elizabeth and Claude, his fiſter 
Margaret ducheſs of Berry, the king and queen of Navarre, the car- 
dinals of Lorrain, of Bourbon, of Chaſtillon and Guiſe, the duke of 
Lorrain and Barr, the prince of Condè, the dukes of Guiſe, Nemours, 
Nevers, D'Aumale, and Comti D' Arran, &c. &c. 

At the ſame time the antient league was renewed, and the ſubjects 
of the one kingdom declared denizens of the other. 

The marriage was accordingly ſolemnized on the day appointed, by 
the cardinal of Bourbon, in the cathedral church of Notre Dame, with 
all imaginable magnificence; for not only the king and queen of 
France, but four cardinals and many princes of the blood, with the 
flower of the French nobility, &c. were preſent. Yet nothing adorned 
the ſolemnity ſo much as the epithalamium written by Buchanan 


* Vide the original, in Keith's Appendix, No. xi. 
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which to this day is deſervedly eſteemed one of the perfecteſt pieces of 


o 


Latin poeſy. 


74) 


The courtly rejoicings being over, and the Scots commiſſionets Bav- Dach. liv. xvi. 


ing on the 28th taken the oath of allegiance to the king dauphin, as 
ſtipulated, they were ſent for to council, where the chancellor dealt 
with them to produce the enſigns of royalty, and acknowledge the 


dauphin for their ſovereign. To this they briefly anſwered, that they 


had received no ſuch commands. Then it was deſired that they would 
give it under their hands to promote the buſineſs in parliament at their 
return: but this requeſt appearing too peremptory to ſome of them, 
their reply was, that as their inſtructions tied them up, ſo could the 

not tranſgreſs them; but had we (ſaid they) been free from all re- 
ſtraint, it is not the part of faithful friends to requeſt that from us, 
which we cannot grant, without treachery and loſs of fame, which 
to every ingenuous mind is worſe than death: in all juſt requeſts you 
may command us. This patriot-ſincerity proved unfortunate to 
to the commiſſioners; for the biſhop of Orkney, the earls of Caſſils 
and Rothes, my lord Fleming, with many of their retinue periſhed 
ere they reached the ſea- port where they were to embark for Scotland. 


9e 


Their deaths happening at a time when no epidemical malady prevailed, Ly, p 497. 
joined to their avowed oppoſition to the French demands, not without Ibid. p. 498. 


juſtice, made it be ſuſpected that they were deſtroyed by poiſon “ It 
was alſo thought that the queen's brother had taken the ſame doſe ; 
but though the ſtrength of his conſtitution ſurmounted its deadly ef- 
fects, he ever after laboured under an uncurable weakneſs of his ſto- 
mach. The remaining four went aboard ſhip: but before we narrate 
the proceedings of the Scotiſh parliament, in conſequence of their re- 
turn, we mult remark, that this ſummer in Britain there ſeemed rather 
to be no peace than a war; for though there were ſkirmiſhes, burn- 
ings, plunderings, and maſſacres on both ſides, and my lord Gray and 
the earl of March's ſon were taken by the Engliſh, no battles were 
fought, and no incurſions of a national conſequence executed. 


The Engliſh made a deſcent upon Orkney ; but-a tempeſt ariſing, Bach. lib. avi. 


which carried their ſhips into the main, thoſe on ſhore were murdered 
by the iſlanders; and fir John Clare, who commanded, was glad to 
make the firſt Engliſh ſhore with his ſhattered fleet. 

Since the acceſſion of Mary to the regency ſcarce any hereticks had 
been burnt, and few men had been obliged to fly the kingdom ; for 
although, by the bloody perſecutions in England, the number of thoſe 
who favoured the reformation in Scotland had rather encreaſed, and 
the biſhops often ſollicited her majeſty to interpoſe her authority and 
ſuppreſs them ; to which ſhe, as a daughter of the houſe of Guiſe, was 
probably not averſe; yet, as many of the clergy, by means of the pri- 

mate, were enemies to her government, in which the reformed lords 
ſupported her, ſhe had always had addreſs enough to bridle the fury of 
the eccleſiaſticks: but now her daughter being married, ſhe deemed 


her authority leſs dependent on the nobles; and in April Walter Mills Ibid; 


was impriſoned ; and ſoon after being convicted of having ceaſed to 


So 


 * Mezeray the'Ecench hiſtorian ſeems to intimate that they were poiſoned hy the duke of Guiſe 
and his brother, 2 | 


Es e, fay 
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lib. xvi. 


p. 95. 96. 


Buchanan, 
lib. xvi. 


118. 


Buchanan, his cruel perſecutors: his undaunted behaviour at the ſtake, though 


Spotſwood, 


Lefly, p. 497. the dirt the new-ſainted ſubſtitute. The prieſts would have defended 


Spotſwood, 
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fay maſs, &c. he was burnt at St. Andrew's +. The queen indeed dl. 
owned her knowledge of his martyrdom. {A 
But this inſtance of ſeverity was far from anſwering the Purpoſe gf 


labouring under all the preſſures of age, poverty and ſickneſs, gave the 
multitude an awful opinion of his virtues, and excited fo general 10 
odium, that many bound themſelves by -caths to riſe in arms in wg. 
this perſecution was continued, to defend their teachers againſt ti, 
tyranny of the biſhops. Upon this the preachers, who of late hy 
only taught in private, began to preach in publick. © The'idolaty 
of the maſs and adoration of images, the inefficacy of diſpenſations and 
folly of purgatory, with the diſſolute lives and cruel temper of the pre. 

| lates, were the topicks in which they laboured chiefly to inſtruct ther 
encreaſing audiences. This could not fail to raiſe the indignation f 
the clergy. Accordingly they commanded the moſt eminent of the 
new teachers to anſwer at the bar of a provincial ſynod, which was 
held at Edinburgh in July. Many came; but attended in ſuch a 
manner, that they deemed it more adviſeable only to command the 
abſent to appear at the approaching feſtival of St. Giles (the tutelar pa. 
tron of Edinburgh) and publickly recant their opinion. 

When the day came, which was the 1ſt of September, the queen. 
regent fearing, leſt in ſuch a multitude, and at ſuch a time, ſome dan- 
gerous tumult might ariſe, was willing to be preſent at the proceſſion, 
Nothing could more have pleaſed the clergy ; but their pleaſure ſoon 
received a ridiculous allay ; for lo, when they pontifically went to biin 
out St. Giles, ſome one or other had made bold to ſteal him from his 
ſhrine. But that the zealots might not want a ſhow, nor the faint a 
pageant, a young Gileſling (as Buchanan expreſſes it) was ſubſtituted, 
After the regent had accompanied him through the greateſt part of the 
town, and ſaw no danger of an inſurrection, ſhe retired to an inn to 
repoſe herſelf; but preſently the city-youths plucked down, and trod in 


him ; but ſeeing their opponents too numerous, they fled from this 
ſcene of action, which indeed was more ludicrous than bloody. To 
revenge this inſult, and regain their decaying credit, the prelates made 
ſtrict enquiry after the authors, and appointed a convocation to be held 


Buch. lib. xvi, at Edinburgh in November, where Paul Meffen, an eminent preacher 


(though formerly a baker, if Leſly may be credited) not appearing, 
p. he was ſentenced to be baniſhed, and a ſevere puniſhment denounced 
on thoſe who ſhould-receive him into their houfes, or ſupply him with 
the neceſſaries of life. But a perſecuted teacher is an object of great 
veneration to the people; accordingly they not only afforded him a ſe- 
cure protection, but the inhabitants of Dundee dealt at court to have 
his exile remitted; to which the regent would have conſented, had 
not the biſhops prevented it by a liberal donation. 
In the mean time, thoſe who had combined to ſupport the foes of 
the prelacy, and work a reformation, follicited ſubſcriptions in every 


Buch. lib. xvi. part of the realm. Although this was contrary to ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment, yet ſuch was the addreſs of their agents, and ſuch the zeal of 


the people, that multitudes ſubſcribed. That religion influenced all 


. In his youth he had travelled into Germany, and upon bis return been inſtalled prieſt 
'B the church of Lunan in Angus. upon an information of. hereſy, in the cardinal's time, he had 
een obliged to abandon his charge, and had ſculked, till now he was taken at Dyſart in Fife, 
He was the laſt who ſuffered in Scotland for his attachment to the reformation, Keith, P. 67- 


is 
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not to be ſuppoſed : doubtleſs not a few regarded their temporal wel- 
fare, while other conſiderations not more godly may have prevailed 
wich others. And what gave no little ſpirit to the congregation, (for 
{> were the ſubſcribers diſtinguiſhed) was that the biſhop of Galloway, 
the abbots of Melroſs, Kelſo, and Balmerinoch, with ſome others of 
the more conſpicuous. and active prelates, died about this time. To 
theſe I muſt add the prodigies which are ſaid then to have happened; 
for though ſome of them are not ſupernatural, and the firy dragon is 
certainly falſe, yet as many believed this, and moſt looked upon thoſe 
as preparatory to a mighty change, they too certainly encreaſed the 
combination. 

And now the lords of the congregation, although they ſaw them- 
ſelves ſuperior in power to the clergy, yet before they had recourſe to 
arms, determined to petition the queen- regent and council, to whom 
the redreſs of all enormities (theſe are the words of the original) both 
cecleſiaſtical and civil did orderly belong. The perſon they pitched Spotſwood, 
upon for this purpoſe was fir James Sandilands ; and this gentleman, OD 
venerable for his age, and a well-ſpent life, humbly requeſted, that 
they might be allowed to afſemble, either publickly or in private, to 
read the holy ſcriptures in Engliſh, and hear qualified perſons inter- 
pret hard paſſages ; that the miniſters might be permitted to admi- 
niſter the ſacrament in both kinds, and pray in the vulgar tongue ; Vid. Knox, 
that theſe ſhould be elected in the manner practiſed by the pri- — 
mitive church, and a ſtrict ſcrutiny made into their paſt conduct. And 
as by the negligence of former times, many flagitious and unlearned 
perſons had crept into eccleſiaſtical dignities, they concluded with pe- 
titioning that they might be re moved, and fit paſtors ſubſtituted. 

Theſe petitions were not pleaſing to the queen-regent ; yet, becauſe 
the parliament drew nigh, in which the matrimonial crown was to be 
demanded, ſhe thought beſt to keep the reformers in hope, aſſur- 
ing them all their legal requeſts ſhould be granted: in the mean while 
they might pray in the vulgar language, provided they held no pub- 
lick aſſemblies in Leith or Edinburgh. The prelates were highly in- Ibid. p. 130. 
cenſed ; and when their conſent was requeſted, they anſwered, that | 
they would not depart from the decrees of Trent. But finding that ® 
their obſtinacy would only ſooner embroil themſelves, they propoſed | 
to commit the cauſe to diſpute. To this the reformers willingly al- gootſwood's 
ſented, on condition that the ſacred ſcripture, and not the canon law Hit. p. 119. 
and councils ſhould be the umpire, and that their exiled brethren 
might be permitted to return and aſſiſt. But as theſe could not be 
granted by the clergy, without a certainty of defeat, ſo they offered 
to permit the reformers to pray, and adminiſter the ſacraments in a 
known tongue, provided they would ſuffer maſs to be had in wonted 
reverence, and admit the invocation of ſaints, prayers for- the dead, and 
acknowledge a purgatory. But thoſe conceſſions being deſtructive of 
each other, the lords of the congregation reſolved to petition the ſu- 
preme council of the kingdom, which was ſoon to be Field, while the 
clergy menaced more loudly than before. | 

Soon after this, the parliament being aſſembled, the lords of the con- November 29. 
gregation preſented the following articles to the queen: 

1. That, till the controverſies between the catholick and reformed Knox, p. 128. 
churches could be decided by a lawful general council, all the acts of 
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parliament, impowering churchmen to proceed againſt hereticks m; h * 
be abrogated, or at leaſt ſuſpended. _ 8 a 
2. And leſt this innovation ſhould ſeem to ſet all men at liber — 
live as they pleaſed, they ſecondly required it to be enacted, that ty elle 
; 6 
prelates and their officers be removed from the place of judgment; grant. time 
ing them, nevertheleſs, the power of accuſers before a temporal Jud Chr 
before whom the churchmen ſhall be obliged to cite any they accuſs or ſ 
of hereſy, and to whom alſo they ſhall be bound to deliver an authen. of ( 
tick copy of athdavits, &c. which the judge, after taking ſufficie pain 
caution, ſhall carefully tranſmit to the party accuſed, allowing him thei 
competent term to anſwer. | | mar 
3. It is required, that the perſon accuſed ſhall be permitted to mak 1 
all lawful defence ; as, for inſtance, if he be able to prove his accuſer, fron 
are diſqualified by law to witneſs againſt him, that then their teſting. refo 
ny ſhall be void and null. ſour 
4. That the perſon accuſed be allowed to interpret his own mea. mig 
ing; and this interpretation (they requeſted) ſhould, not only be in. to t 
ſerted in publick acts, but be preferred to the depoſition of any wit. Ant 
neſs, ſeeing none ought to ſuffer for religion who is not found obſti. con 
nate in his damnable opinion. | relis 
Their fifth and laſt petition was, that none of their brethren ſhould wor 
be condemned for hereticks, unleſs they ſhould be convicted by the intc 
ſcriptures, to have ſwerved from that faith which the Holy Spirit wit- lieu 
nefſeth to be neceſſary to ſalvation; but if the word of God con- aga 
demned them, they gave them up to juſtice, unleſs they could be re. 1 
duced to a better mind. | | inſe 
To this ſupplication the queen-regent anſwered, That it was not {ile wo! 
for her to utter her mind at that time, as the ſpiritual eſtate would ſiſce 
not fail to oppoſe her in all buſineſs; but as ſoon as the publick mat- , 
ters to be propoſed to parliament were tranſacted, ſhe promiſed to for- Per 
ward it with her intereſt. wh 
The ſurviving ambaſſadors having given an account of their nego- the 
ciation in France, which the parliament ratified*, the French ambaſſ- x dab 
dor was introduced; who, after he had made a long harangue, in tur 
which he recounted the antient good will of the kings of France to zal 
the Scotiſh nation, he earneſtly requeſted +, that the crown matrimo- Ou: 
nia] ſhould be ſet upon the head of the queen's huſband, aſſuring 
the eſtates that this would only be a bare title, and that he ſhould GL 
pretend to no authority over them. This was warmly oppoſed. At tle 
laſt the ambaſſador, partly by preſent rewards, and partly immode- be: 
rate promiſes, obtained that the diadem ſhould be ſent to the dauphin, dre 
upon this expreſs condition (ſays Leſly) that Henry ſhould uſe all his ot] 
power to get the queen of Scots to ſucceed Mary of England, who lo! 
was about this time dangerouſly ill of a dropſy. The earl of Argyl, al 
with the prior of St. Andrew's, who had promoted the affair, were E 
appointed by parliament to carry the crown to the Dauphin. At the to 
ſame time, the earl of Arran entered a long proteſtation in the re- 
2 that this ſhould, in no ſort, prejudice his right of ſucceſ- " 
on. 
Before the parliament was diſſolved, the lords of the congrega- py 
tion, although they did not ſuſpe& the queen-regent's ſincerity, yet 15 


It conſiſted of ſixty- three members. Vide Keith, p. 75. 
＋ See the original order in Keith, p. 76, | 
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+; their petition was known to moſt of the members, they judged it 
Cxmation, according to God's word, it ſhould be lawful for 
Follow the dictates of their conſcience in matters of religion, until ſuch 
time as their adverſaries ſhould prove themſelves the true miniſters of 
Chriſt. Secondly, they proteſted, that none who at preſent adhered, 
or ſhould afterwards adhere, to the true faith, grounded upon the word 
of God, ſhould incur any danger of life, eſtate, or other political 
pains, for not obſerving ſuch acts as had heretofore paſſed in favour of 
their adverſaries, or for violating ſuch rites as had been invented by 
man, without the commandment of the Almighty. 

They proteſted, in the third place, if any tumult aroſe in the realm 
from diverſity of religion, or if it chanced that abuſes were violently 
reformed, that the crime ſhould not be imputed to them, who humbly 
ſought an orderly reformation ; but that whatſoever inconveniences 
might enſue for want of a timely redreſs, the ſame ſhould be aſcribed 
to thoſe who would not now hearken to their petitions for reformation. 
And, laſtly, they proteſted that thoſe their requeſts, proceeding from 
conſcience, tended to no other end but the reformation of abuſes in 
religion ; moſt humbly beſeeching the ſacred authority (for ſo it is 
worded) to regard them as faithful and obedient ſubjects, and take them 
into their protection, keeping that indifferency which becometh God's 
lieutenants to uſe towards thoſe who, in his name, did call for defence 
againſt cruel oppreſſors and blood-thirſty tyrants. 


inſerted in the publick records; but the queen regent promiſing ſhe 
would remember it, and put a good end to the controverſy, they de- 
ſiſted from their requeſt. 

Whilſt the carl of Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew's were pre- 
paring for their voyage, (which, Leſly ſays, the factious hereticks, 
who wanted the powers of the former, and the intriguing addreſs of 
the latter, purpoſely made them delay) intelligence was brought that 
queen Mary of England, having ended her unhappy reign and unfor- 
tunate life on the 17th of November, was ſucceeded by her ſiſter Eli- 


ous ſupporter. 
been poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ever ſince the battle of Creſſy, two hun- 


and with no leſs diſpleaſure in England. But as it brought queen 
Elizabeth from a priſon to the throne, the Engliſh had the leſs reaſon 
to regret the loſs. | 

Although never acceſſion of monarch was more grateful to a nation, 
than was that of queen Elizabeth to the Engliſh, yet ſuch was the 
power of the Guiſes at the court of France, that, in an evil hour, they 
prevailed on king Henry to acknowledge the queen of Scots as ſuc- 


her furniture, 


:dicnt to proteſt, firſt, That ſeeing they could not obtain a en vr p.132, 
em to 


This proteſt being publickly read, it was deſired that it might be lbid. p. 133. 


zabeth ; the prieſts alone, in ſecret, lamenting the fate of their zeal- 14 
1. * 2. 


What haſtened her death was the loſs of Calais, which the duke of e 5 
Guiſe, who had been ſent for out of Italy, after the unfortunate bat- Collect. - 


tle of St. Quintin, took in one week's time January laſt, after it had 358. 
dred and ten years. The conqueſt of Guiſnes, Hams, and all the 


other fortifications which belonged to England on that coaſt, foon fol- Rap. vol. vi. 
lowuig, the news was received by the Guiſian faction with pleaſure, 4 341. 


ceſſor to Mary, and to permit her to put the arms of England on all Meltil, p.23. 
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The French, in July, having ſuffered in the battle of Graveling 


as much as they had done in that of St. Quintin, had ſent ambaſſi dr, 
to Cateau in Cambreſis, to negociate a peace with Philip and Queen 
Mary. As the reſtitution of Calais had been the chief impediment to 
its concluſion, fo when the Spaniſh monarch ſaw that Elizabeth wa 
bent on re-eſtabliſhing king Edward's reformation, and that he had 90 
chance of marrying her, he clapped up a ſeparate treaty with France 
of which the extirpation of hereticks was an article; and, fray , 
warm partizan, became ſomething worſe than a cool mediator, © Thi, 
obliged Elizabeth to accept of the following treaty, which was ſighel 
by her ambaſſadors on the 2d of April, 1559; the French king havine 
firſt excuſed his fon and daughter for aſſuming the title and arms x 
England, from the example of the younger brothers in Germany, 
who conſtantly carry the titles of the great families from whence they 
are deſcended. 
1. That neither prince ſhould invade the other, nor aſſiſt thoſe thy 
ſhall, | 
2, That if the ſubjects of either ſhould attempt any thing againſt 
the peace, they ſhould be puniſhed ; but the peace not broke. 
3. That there ſhould be a free trade. 

4. That the French king ſhould, for the term of eight years, peace. 
ably enjoy the town of Calais, with the haven, the Ryſbank, Neron- 
ambuge, Hams, Guiſns, &c. 
5. That, when the term was expired, he ſhould reſtore them 

to queen Elizabeth. 
6. That eight foreign merchants, not ſubjects of France, ſhould 
engage for the payment of five hundred thouſand crowns, in caſe 
Calais and the other places were not reſtored, the queen's title to thoſe 
places ſtill holding good. 
7. That if any thing, during the ſaid ſpace, ſhould be attempted 
to be altered, directly or indirectly, by force of arms, by the queen 
herſelf, or any of her ſubjects by her command, againſt the moſt 
Chriſtian king, or the queen of Scots, that then they ſhould be dif- 
engaged from all promiſes and contracts whatever; and, vice verſa, if 
the king of France or queen of Scots ſhould attempt any thing againſt 
Elizabeth, from that inſtant Calais ſhould be reſtored. 
In the ſame place, at the ſame time, and by the ſame miniſters, 
the following peace was concluded between the queen of England and 
Francis and Mary king and queen of Scotland; which, as Scotiſh hif- 
torians have paſſed over in filence, I ſhall give a fuller extract of. 
1. There ſhall be a firm, laſting, and ſincere peace between the 
contracting parties; neither prince invading, or cauſing to be invaded, 
the dominions, &c. of the other, or aſſiſting any other in any ſuch to R 
attempt. 
2. That, during the peace, neither prince ſhall receive, or allow to 
be received, any man- layers, thieves, robbers, deſerters, rebels, ot 
any other malefactors; but ſhall deliver them up, within twenty days none 
after they are demanded by their ſovereign. ; 


3. And, that all occaſion of controverſy may be removed, the forti- 5. 
fications of Aymouth, or any new works raiſed by the moſt chriſtian form 
king, the king dauphin and queen of Scots, in oppoſition to the treaty T 
of Boulogne in 1549, ſhall be levelled with the ground within three Bett: 
months, or ſooner, if it can be done, and not to be rebuilt. In the that 


£4 


ſame 
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ame manner, if, before the publication of this treaty, the Engliſh 
hall have uſurped. or built any fortifications in the boundaries of Scot- 
land, theſe ſhall likewiſe be razed, and all things reduced to their an- 
cient condition. - * | 

4. That all rights, pretenſions, &c. that either party may have, 
ſhall remain, though it is to be hoped that God almighty will protract 
the lives of the ſovereigns, till they ſhall have amicably adjuſted all 

ifferences. 5 
= That though the ambaſſadors are not ſufficiently informed of the 
tate of Scotland, and have delayed ſtipulating any thing with regard 
to the granting of ſafe-conducts, the taking and puniſhing man- ſlayers, 
and other malefactors, the purſuit of depredators, the felling the trees, 
&c. deſerters who become ſubjects of the other, people ſpoiled making 
repriſals by their own authority, ſhipwrecks, the non-comprehenſion 
of the iſland of Lundy and lordſhip of Lorn; it however appears to 
them highly reaſonable, that commiſſaries ſhould meet within two 
months to regulate theſe ; and that all inconveniences may, in the in- 
terim, be avoided, it is determined theſe ſhall be obſerved according 
to the laſt treaty. | 

6. On the part of the king and queen of Scotland, the king and 
kingdom of France ſhall be comprehended according to the ancient 
confederacy, and the king of _—_ by all parties. 

7. The peace ſhall be proclaimed within thirty days, both parties 
ratifying it within ten days after the ambaſſadors of the other ſhall 
demand it. | | 2 

Accordingly James earl of Morton lord Dalkeith, Alexander lord 
Hume warden of the eaſt marches, Henry Sinclair dean of Glaſgow, 
with James Mackgill of Rankilour-nether, were commiſſioned on the 
21ſt of May by the queen regent at Stirling, (the king and queen of Rym. ra. 
Scots binding themſelves by an oath to obſerve their ſtipulation) to tom. xv. p. 
finiſh what was unconcluded of the former treaty. They meeting in 5'7 
the church of Upſatlington, and afterwards in that of Norham, with 
Thomas lord Percy earl of Northumberland; warden of the eaſt and 
middle marches, Cuthbert Tonſtall biſhop of Durham, William lord 
Dacre warden of the weſt marches, and fir James Crofts captain of the 
town and caſtle of Berwick, came to the following determination, May Ibid. p. 527. 
IIS | 

1. The boundaries of both kingdoms ſhall be the ſame as they were 
before the late war. 

2. The town and caſtle of Berwick, with its ancient limits, and 
their inhabitants, ſhall be included in the peace. 

3. All the fiſheries upon the Tweed, from the marches of Berwick 
to Redingburn, poſſeſſed by the Scots before the late war, ſhall be re- 
ſtored to them. | | | | 

4. No ſafe-conducts of any ſort ſhall be granted to the ſubjects of 
the other, unleſs demanded by his ſovereign ; and then it fhall be op- 
tional for the other prince to grant them or not. No ſafe-conducts to 
laſt above a year. | | 2 Bo 

5. The other articles were ſtipulated upon the ſame footing as in 
former treaties.” | 7 49 

The peace of Cambray was no ſooner concluded, than monſieur 
Bettancourt, maſter of horſe to the queen regent, was diſpatched to 
that princeſs, with inſtructions, chiefly from the cardinal of Lorraine, 

10 K that 
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that as the pope; the emperor, with the kings of France and Spal 
had confederated for the extirpation of herely, ſhe ſnhould no longer 
indulge thoſe of the reformed religion, in the manner ſhe had fer. 
merly done; but proceed againſt them, without reſpect of perſons, 0 

Melvi.'sMlem. no country could withſtand the united forces of ſo many catholic 

p. 24. princes. The effect of this was ſoon viſible: her affability was changed 
into arrogance, and now ſhe threatned to exalt the prerogative by ſome 
eminent ſeverity. Accordingly ſhe iſſued a proclamation, command. 
ing every man to obſerve the Romiſh religion, to reſort daily to maſ; 
practiſe auricular confeſſion, and to receive the ſacrament as the 
canons ordained ; and ſummoned the miniſters to appear at Stirling on 
the 1cth of May. Hereupon the lords of the congregation flew 9 
Perth; from whence the earl of Glencairn and fir Hugh Camphe|, 
ſheriff of Air, were ſent to inquire the reaſon of that citation, and to 
put her in mind of what ſhe had formerly promiſed. Her anfwe 
ſhewed that the was determined to proſecute the plan which Bet. 
tancourt brought: but ſhe ſoon had reaſon to repent; for John Kno, 
who had formerly fled, having lately returned by invitation from Ge. 
neva, being aſſiduous in his preaching againſt the adoration of images, 
which he ſaid ought to be pulled down, ſo inflamed the people of 
Perth, already maddened with the infincerity of the regent, that x 
prieſt imprudently attempting to ſay maſs, a tumult aroſe; and, in 
moment, all was torn to pieces in the church, that carried the mark of 
idolatry: Had they ſtopped here, the miſchief had not been great: 
but who can bound a popular and religious fury? Perhaps too reformers, 
in order to ſtem the torrent of ancient, and therefore reſpectable pre- 
judices, maſt have minds bordering on enthuſiaſm. Aecordingly the 
number of aſſailants being increaſed, (for, when the diſturbance began, 
the better ſort were at dinner) they flew to the different cloiſters, which, 
after plundering of what was valuable, they inſtantly demoliſhed. Of 
theſe, the deſtruction of the charter-houſe, an edifice no leſs beautiful 
than grand, was chiefly to be lamented. Nor was the madneſs con- 
fined to Perth: thoſe of Cowpar in Fife were ſeized with the conta- 

Lelly, p. 507. gion, and deſtroyed the religious houſes of that county. The queen 
regent, being informed * of thoſe violent proceedings, was highly in- 
cenſed, and ſent meſſengers to the duke of Caſtle-herald, the earls of 
Argyle, Athol, and Marſhall, deſiring them to repair inſtantly to court. 
The French garriſons, with Doſell, were likewiſe drawn in, and ſhe 
determined to ſurprize Perth. But the lords of the congregation were 
too active to be caught unawares; for no ſooner had they intelligence 
of her preparations, than they implored, by letters, the aſſiſtance of 
their brethren. The whole counties of Angus, Merns, Fife, with the 

Wt! adjacent ſhires, poured in. Some alſo came from Lothian. But no 

1 nobleman uſed ſuch diligence in flying to their aſſiſtance as the earl of 

j . g | Glencairn ; for he travelled night and day over the mountains, till he 

1 j reached Perth, which began to languiſh at the defection of the lord 

{AH Ruthven provoſt of the town, to the queen regent. And now the 

Mp" garriſon conſiſted of ſeven thouſand gentlemen, beſides the burgeſſes, 

1 men reſolute from motives of religion, and therefore moſt formidable. 

This determined the queen to ſend the earl of Argyle and the prior of 


| | T0 
* Keith ſays that the lords attempted to 


p. 85, £6) and by letters to moaſicur Do:e'l, and all the French officers and ſoldiers, 
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mitigate; her anger by a ſubmiſſive letter, ich ſee 
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gt. Andrew's, with Gavin Hamilton abbot of Kilwinning, to mediate 
an agreement. With theſe the earl of Glencairn and Arſſein of Dun 
were ſelected to treat. As the 'queen's commiſſioners were far from 


1. That, both armies diſbanding; the town ſhould be left patent to 
the queen. 

2. That none of the inhabitants ſhould be moleſted on account of 
the alteration they had made 1n religion. 

3. That no Frenchmen ſhould approach the town by three miles, 
and that, when the queen went away, no French garriſon ſhould be left 
in it. And laſtly; 

4. That all other controverſies ſhould be ſuſpended till the next 
meeting of the eſtates. . 
In conſequence of this, the congregation having again obliged them- 


town with a French guard, depoſed the magiſtrates; put papiſts in their 


her departure with fix hundred Scots. 

The capitulation thus baſely violated, the earl of Argyle and the 
prior of St. Andrew's deſerted the court; and when charged to appear 
before the council, anſwered, that as the queen regent had broken the 
agreement, they would not only not have any farther dealings in ſuch 


honour with the lords of the congregation. 

Upon this they withdrew to St. Andrew's; but though they were 
now likewiſe joined by the lord Ruthven, the earl of Monteith, and 
the baron of Tullibarden, yet as the queen regent lay at Falkland with 
her forces, and threatened them with extremeſt vengeance, they ſent 
meſſengers to the chief of the reformed in Angus and Merns, to repair 
to them by the 4th of June. Mean while, they themſelves re- 
tired to Crayle, whither all thoſe that had warning ſuddenly reſorted: 
With them alſo came John Knox, who exhorted them to be no longer 
the dupes of fair promiſes; and as there could be no peace till one of 
the parties had the maſtery, he wiſhed them to ſet about the imme- 


ſel ves for joyful victory, or a noble death. His words ſo inflamed his 
auditors, that they inſtantly pulled down the altars, images, and cloy- 
{ters in the town and neighbourhood ; as, upon the like diſcourſes, the 
next day, the inhabitants of Anſtruther practiſed the ſame undiſtinguiſh- 
ing reformation. From this place Knox proceeded to St. Andrew's, with 
a refolution to purge the head quarters of idolatry from all its ſuperſti- 
tions. The primate, aware of this, had flown thither, well accompanied 


averſe to his cauſe, he retired to Falkland. St. Andrew's thus left 
open, John Knox, &c. entered ; and mounting the pulpit, by applying 
our Saviour's cleanſing the temple, he fo fired his numerous audience, 
that ſermon was no ſooner ended than they ſpoiled the well-ornamented 
churches of that venerable city, and raſed the monaſteries: 
The queen was no ſooner informed of this, than, more than ever 
incited to vengeance: by the archbiſhop, ſhe commanded Doſell to 
march inſtantly to Cowpar with his countrymen ; whither, by procla- 
tion, 


being diſagreeable to the congregation, the following articles were ſoon _ 
aſſented to, May 29. | Knox, p. t56, 


ſelves to maintain the true religion, and to defend its teachers, de- Ibid. See the 
parted ; which the queen no ſooner perceived, than ſhe entered the dend. 


room, exiled ſome of the citizens, fined others, and garriſoned it at Leſly, p. 507. 


diſhoneſt courſes, but would uſe their endeavours to redeern their Knox, p. 149. 


diate expulſion of ſtrangers from the kingdom, and to prepare them- lbid. p. 1234 


with a guard of one hundred ſpears; but finding the burgeſſes all Ibid. p. 149. 
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mation, ſhe ordered all thoſe who owed obedience to the crown tb 
repair in arms the next morning. | fra vi 
But the lords of the aſſociation, though not attended wich more 
than one hundred horſe and as many foot, yet were reſolved to 9 
the ſtart of Doſell; and therefore, that very night, ſeiged on Coy. 
par: from whence however the French, with the Hamil might 
eafily have drove them, had they marched with the celerity'requirez 
But not coming in fight till next morning, the aſſociated lords wen 
then three thouſand ſtrong, divided into three regular brigades, poſteg 
in an advantageous ſituation on Cowpar-moor, and equally prepared for 
battle or accommodation. | | 

Their order and countenances (many in the queen's army openly 
proteſting they would not fight for foreigners againſt their country. 
men) induced the duke and monſieur Doſell to ſend the lord Lindſay 
and Waughton to mediate a pacification. The aſſociated lords, at 
inſiſted that the French ſhould be forthwith ſent out of Scotland. But 
it being anſwered, that the queen regent could not take that ſtep with. 
out the concurrence of their ſovereign, a truce for eight days wy 
made, upon condition that no Frenchmen, or other ſoldiers, ſhould 
remain in Fife, (unleſs the queen choſe to keep the few French who 
had been ſtationed in Dyſert, Kirkaldy, and Kinghorn, before the laſt 
levies) and that certain noblemen, authorized by the queen and coun- 
cil, ſhould be ſent to ſome proper place for making a ſolid and laſting 
peace. This was ſigned by the duke and Doſell, at Garlibank, the 


_ 13th of June, 1559. 


Ibid. p. 153. 


Ibid, 


This done, the lords of the congregation diſmiſſed their troops, and 
departed to St. Andrew's ; whither, they had been given to under- 
ſtand, the noblemen for concluding the peace would be ſent. But 
being fruſtrated in their expectations, and receiving daily complaints of 
the tyranny exerciſed by the queen's troops on their friends at Perth, 
the earl of Argyle and lord James humbly importuned her majeſty, 
now at Edinburgh, to withdraw her garriſon from the town, in con- 
formity to the late capitulation. But ſhe diſregarding their requeſt, 
they forthwith afſembled all their friends of Strathern, Fife, Angus, 
and Merns, with a reſolution to do that by force which they could not 
effectuate by prayers. It was of the laſt importance that this city 


ſhould be repoſſeſſed by them; for not only all the burgeſſes were of 


the reformed religion, but it was the chief key to the north, in the 


center of Scotland, &c. yet where, by the navigation of Tay, every thing 
neceſlary could be brought. In the neighbourhood then of this city they 
rendezvouſed on the 24th of June ; and, being joined by ſome acceſſional 
gentlemen, they ſummoned the baron of Kilfawns (whom the queen had 
conſtituted commandant) to ſurrender, threatening the garriſon with every 
extremity of war, in caſe of reſiſtance. But he returning a contemp- 
In the interim arrived 


tuous anſwer, the batteries began to be erected. 


in the camp of the beſiegers the earl of Huntley, the lord Erſkine, 
with the juſtice-clerk Ballenden, intreating them to deſiſt from the en- 
terprize ; but the lords, finding that they neither promiſed the accom- 
pliſhment of former articles, nor ſecurity for the future, plainly told the 
deputies, that, without theſe, they would not delay their enterprize 
for an hour. After their departure, the garriſon was again ſummoned; 
and not capitulating, the lord Ruthven opened his batteries on the 


welt, as dic 


6 


1 


the town of Dundee, commanded by their provoſt, = 
J- 
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Halyburton, an excellent officer, on the eaſt; from the oppoſite fide 
of the river. Upon this the queen's forces, ſeeing that the place would 
be taken by aſſault, ſurrendered, on condition that they ſhould be Knox, p. 154. 
allowed to depart with enfigns diſplayed ; to which the aſſociated lords, mag 
not thirſting for blood, readily conſented. 25th. 
The next day the ancient town of Scone was reduced to aſhes; but 
the biſhop's palace, with the abbey, &c. were preſerved, by the in- 
terpoſition of the noblemen. However, the following morning, a 
Dundeeſman having been killed by ſome of Hepburn's people, either 
on purpoſe or by chance, the reformers were ſo enraged, that, in an Knox, p. 153. 
inſtant, they tore in pieces all thoſe ancient and noble fabricks. 
Soon after the lords of the congregation receiving intelligence that 
the queen meant to place a garriſon in Stirling, and by that means cut 
off their communication with their brethren on the ſouth of the Forth, 
they marched thither at midnight, and, next morning entering the 
town, levelled all the monaſteries with the ground ; and, regardleſs of 
the aſhes of their kings, deſtroyed the ancient and famous abbey of Cam- 1 
buſkenneth. | 1 
After three days employed in this boiſterous manner, they pro- 
ceeded to Linlithgow; where continuing in the ſame practices, the 
queen regent fled to Dunbar; and the lord Seton, provoſt of Edin- 
burgh, abandoning his charge, the cloyſters of the Grey and Black- 
friars, the college- church, and prebendaries houſes, were demoliſhed [bid. p. 126. 
by the populace, ere the lords of the aſſociation entered the metro- 
olis *. 
Soon after their arrival the earl of Argyle and the lord prior poſſeſſed Leſy, p. 50g. 
themſelves of the palace and mint. Upon this the queen iſſued a pro- 
clamation to this effect: That whereas certain of the lieges, called 4 94. 
the congregation, under pretence of religion, had taken arms; ſhe, by 1 
advice of the privy council, had offered to call a parliament in Janua- 
ry, or ſooner, if they choſe it, for the re-eſtabliſhment of univerſal 
order; till which time, every one, thoſe of Edinburgh not excepted, 
might ſerve God according to their conſcience. But as they of 
the congregation had evidenced that not religion, but the ſubverſion of 
authority, and uſurpation of the crown, were the motives of their 
ſeditious enterprizes; proofs of which were, not only their violently 
ſeizing Holyrood-houſe and the mint, but their conſtant correſpon- 
dence with the Engliſh : ſhe therefore commanded all thoſe of the con- 
gregation (the citizens only excepted) to evacuate Edinburgh within 
fix hours, and go peaceably home, under pain of being reputed 
traitors.” 5 
It was alſo induſtriouſly rumoured, that the aſſociated lords intended ibid. | 1 
to deprive the queen of the regency, and the duke of Caftle-herald, q . 
and his heirs of the ſucceſſion. Theſe being believed by many, the 9 
reforming party began to moulder away. To prevent which, as well 
as to vindicate their allegiance, the earl of Argyle, with the lord prior, 
aſſured the queen *, they meant nothing more than to aboliſh idolatry, 
and to maintain the true preachers of the word of God againſt the vio- 
lence of wicked men: to theſe good purpoſes they conjured her to uſe 
her authority, in which caſe ſhe ſhould find them as loyal as any in the 


* Lefly adds, that they plundered the abbey of Holyrood-houſe, 
F July 2, 1559. The lords Ruthyen and Ochiltiee delivered the letter. 
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Spotſwood, 
p. 126, 


Melvil's Mem. 


p. 30. 


Ibid. p. 3m. 
Ibid; p- 32. 


Knox, p. 151. 


Spotſwood, 
p. 127. 


land, of which they promiſed to give proofs, if they might have a0. 
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ceſs to her majeſty. 10 | ESI 2m 5, 
But as it was alſo neceſſary to remove from the people any Prejus. 


dices that they might have conceived againſt their proceedings, they 
called God to witneſs, in a proclamation, that as their ſole deſign wa 
the advancement of the true religion, ſo did they promiſe all duty 7 
their ſovereign and the queen-mother, provided they might. enjoy 


liberty of conſcience. As to the mint, they confeſſed, that under. 
ſtanding the ſubjects to be greatly hurt by the baſeneſs of the money, 
whence dearth and many other inconveniences arofe, they thought 
themſelves bound, as born counſellors of the realm, to ſtop any tur. 
ther coinage, until the nobility and council had conſidered the affair 
more maturely. And whereas it was reported, that they fpoiled the 


mint of great ſums, they remitted themſelves, in that point, to the de. 


claration of Mr. Richardſon, maſter of the mint, into whoſe hands 
they had delivered all the uncoined as well as coined gold and filve; 
they had found there. No anſwer was made as to their intelligence 
with England; and, indeed, it is not to be ſuppoſed but they would 
endeavour to ſtrengthen their party by ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of Eli. 
zabeth. 

Before we narrate the conſequences of this letter and counter- 
proclamation, it is neceſſary to premiſe that the queen, at the be- 
ginning of theſe troubles, had ſent meſſengers to her daughter and the 
dauphin-king, ſoliciting an immediate and powerful aſſiſtance, other- 
wiſe all would be loſt, the prior of St. Andrew's ſhooting at nothing 
leſs than the regal diadem. All the faction of the houſe of Guile were 
vehement for granting the regent's requeſt; but the conſtable prevailed 
on king Henry to ſend privately home fir James Melvil, to ſound the 
intention of the prior; and, in caſe he found him only fighting for 
religion, to promiſe him and his party liberty of conſcience, and an- 
other lieutenant, if monſieur Doſell was not agreeable. ; This able and 
honeſt negociator arrived at Falkland the very day that the duke and 
Doſell retired from Cowpar, and had ſoon an opportunity of informing 
himſelf of the ſtate of affairs, and of the loyalty of the lord prior; 
and had he returned to France before the death of king Henry, it is 
more than probable that the reformation would have been ſettled in 
Scotland, without more violence and bloodſhed. But to return: aiter 
various propoſals for an interview, it was at laſt determined that the 
duke, the earl of Huntley, the lords Erſkin and Sommervil, Hamilton 
abbot of Kilwinning, and the juſtice-clerk, ſhould meet at Preſton in 


Eaſt-Lothian, with any the lords of the reformation ; who, on their part, 
appointed the earls of Argyle and Glencairn, the lords Ruthven, Boyd, 
and Ochiltree, the lord James, with the barons of Dun and Pitarrow- 
But the queen demanding that maſs ſhould not only be ſaid wherever ſhe 
came, but that the reformed miniſters ſhould deſiſt from preaching 
during her abode, the conferences broke off, and the lords of. the 


congregation reſolved to remain at Edinburgh. 


In the mean time, news was brought that Henry II. had died of 3 
wound he received at the triumphal tcurnament for the marriage of his 
daughter with the king of Spain, and that Francis and Mary, king and 
queen of Scotland, had ſucceeded to the crown. As by this the in- 
tereſt of the houſe of Guiſe became paramount at court, the lords of 
by their dili- 

ö gence: 


reformation ſhould have prevented all bad conſequences 
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de: but they, as though that change had made for them, became 
F —— of their followers openly went home. The 
en regent obſerved this with pleaſure ; and now, certain of aſſiſtance 
from her daughter, ſhe marched forward to Edinburgh: The lords; 
determining to oppoſe her entry, (as no pacification had been ſettled) 
poſted their remaining forces on the caſt ſide of Craigingate, But me- | 
diators paſſing between both armies, it was at laſt agreed, on the 24th 4p 2 
of July, (the lord Erſkin, governor of Edinburgh. caſtle, now openly p. 10. 
eſpouſing the cauſe of the regent, and the inhabitants of Leith unex- Knox, p.163. 
pectedly joining her:) C . JEET 
1. That the congregation and their adherents (the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh only excepted) ſhall evacuate the city within twenty-four 
hours, to the end that the queen and her attendants may peaceably 
enter. | 
2. That they. ſhall redeliver the palace of Holyrood-houſe, with 
the furniture, the mint, with the ſtamping-irons, next morning be- 
fore ten of the clock ; for performance of which articles the lord 
Ruthven and the laird of Pitarrow were given as pledges. 
3. That the lords of the congregation, and all their favourers, ſhall 
henceforth remain faithful ſubjects to the king and queen's authority; 
and the queen-mother, as governing in their place. 
4. That the congregation ſhall not trouble any churchmen, nor 
hinder them from the peaceable enjoyment of their rents and bene- 
fices, which it ſhall be lawful for them to poſſeſs till the 1oth of Ja- 
nuary next. 
5. That the congregation ſhall deſiſt from all further violence againſt 
churches, monaſteries, &c. for the ſame ſpace. 
6. That the citizens of Edinburgh ſhall uſe what religion they 
pleaſe, and no ſubje& be conſtrained in matters of faith, 
7. That the queen ſhall not moleſt the preachers of the cangrega- 
tion, nor any other their members, in their bodies, lands; poſſeſſions, 
penſions, or whatſoever other kinds of goods they enjoy; nor yet ſhall 
any ſpiritual or temporal judges trouble them for the cauſe of religion, 
or other actions depending thereupon, until the 10th of January. 
8. That no foldiers, either French or Scotiſh, ſhall be put in gar- 
riſon within the town of Edinburgh. 
The lords, having publiſhed thoſe parts of the truce which related Ibid. p. 164. 
to their party, departed toward Stirling, leaving John Willock (who 
had been obliged more than once to fly his native country, on account 
of his principles) to ſerve in the church of Edinburgh. On their way 
the duke and earl of Huntley met and promiſed them, that, if any 
part of the treaty was violated, they would join forces, and drive all 
the French out of Scotland. At Stirling they politickly ſigned a bond; Ibid. p. 165. 
by which they bound themſelves never to confer with the queen, in Keitb, p. 100, 
conſequence of any meſſage that might be ſent, or any promiſe that 
might be made any of them, without common conſent. Auguſt 1. 
After that, the earl of Argyle (taking the lord James along with 
him) went into his own country, to appeaſe ſome troubles which the 
queen had raiſed in his abſence ; and the earl of Glencairn, lord Boyd, 
lord Ochiltree, &c. were to re- aſſemble at Stirling on the 10th of Knox, p. 166. 
deptember. | [ets | 
; The 777 5 regent, either ſenſible of her former miſtakes, or will- 
ing to lull the lords of the congregation (whoſe power ſhe ſtill dreaded) 
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Knox, p.169. the proteſtants of Edinburgh had refuſed her. She alſo artfully n. 


Spotſwood, 


Dated from 
Durbarton 
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into a fatal ſecurity, till the helps, which had been promiſed her from 
France, ſhould arrive, was much more obſervant of the articles than 
formerly; yet, though ſhe did not openly break them, the: ſoldier, 
were permitted to uſe every indecency -in time of ſervice, eſpecial % 
the church of St. Giles, which ſhe had requeſted for her own ute, an 


vived the report, that the lords of the congregation meant to diſinheri 
their lawful queen, and place the crown on the head of James, her 
baſe-born brother. Whether ſhe herſelf believed this, or not, is un. 
certain; but ſhe had addreſs to inſpire her ſon-in-law Francis, and her 
daughter Mary, with theſe apprehenſions: for about that time thei; 
letters * to that purpoſe, full of exprobations and menaces, were deli. 
vered to that nobleman. The bearer was alſo commanded to acquainy 
him, that the king would ſpend the crown of France, rather than ng 
be revenged on the authors of thoſe ſeditious tumults. To: theſe the 
lord prior anſwered, in writing, that, by what he had done, he only 
ſought the advancement of the true religion ; which alone excepted, 
he and thoſe of his party, who were charged with the crime of rebel. 
lion, would in all things behave as loyal ſubjects. 
Soon after this monſieur Octavian arrived at Leith with one thouſand 
auxiliaries, money, and other neceſſaries of war. Though this rein- 
forcement was moſt grateful to the queen, yet as it was not enough 
to anſwer her purpoſes, ſhe immediately ſent him back to ſolicit 
a further aid of men and ſhips to guard Leith, which ſhe then began 
to fortify, as a place commodious tor the reception of ſuccours, and a 
fit retreat for the French, in caſe of neceſſity. 2 
Upon this the lords of the congregation re- aſſembled at Stirlin 
Sept. 10; whither alſo repaired the earl of Arran, eldeſt fon of the 
duke of Caſtle-herald. That nobleman had been obliged to fly the 
French court, on account of his having there expreſſed himſelf warm- 
ly in favour of the congregation. At Geneva he became acquainted 
with Mr. Randolph, an Engliſh gentleman, (of whom we ſhall have 
frequent occaſion to ſpeak afterwards) and returning with him to Eng- 
land, he was ſo courteouſly received by queen Elizabeth, that he not 
only promiſed to join the lords of the reformation, but alſo to uſe his 
beſt endeavours to induce his father (already diſguſted by the impriſon- 
ment of another of his ſons in France) to eſpouſe their cauſe. Both 
theſe he truly performed ; for having compoſed ſome old differences 
which ſubſiſted between the duke and ſome of the reformed lords, 
they all met at Hamilton ; from whence they wrote to the queen' re- 
gent a common letter, Sept. 29, in which they expreſſed their wonder 
that ſhe could fo ſoon forget her late agreement, as to expel the inha- 
bitants of Leith, and there place a colony of ſtrangers ; and as this was 
againſt the laws and liberties of the realm, they intreated her to deſiſt, 
and not put them to the diſagreeable neceſſity of vindicating their 
right by arms. | | 
To this the queen regent wrote no anſwer; but ſent fir Robert Car- 
negy, and ſome others in whom ſhe could confide, to detach the duke, 
the lord Ruthven, and lord James, by liberal promiſes, from the confe- 
deracy: but failing of her purpoſe, and the lords ſoliciting afliſtance 
from the proteſtant powers, as well as from the reformed in France, ſhe 
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* Spotſwood, p. 130, where ycu have the originals, Vide Leſly, p. 512, 513. R 
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-Jucd this proclamation, © That whereas the duke had directed miſs 
ſves into every part of the realm, informing the lieges that the French 
lately arrived had begun to fortify Leith, for the ſubverſion of the 
commonweal ; the thought it needful to acquaint the world, that tho' 
the lords of the congregation had violated the late truce in many par- 
ticulars, yet ſhe calmly bore it, till perceiving, by their frequent meſ- 
ſages to and from England, they meant ſomething beſide the eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion, ſhe, for her own ſafety, had indeed begun to fortify 
Leith, a place appertaining to her daughter, and which, of old, had been 
a garriſon. Further, ſhe ſaid it was evident, from their ſeizing Broughty- 
caltle ®, and expelling the ſoldiers, from the duke's refuſing her offer 
of accommodating matters, from the charges he had ſent to the bo- 
roughs to chuſe ſuch magiſtrates as would aſſiſt him in his purpoſes, 
and from the with-holding of proviſion from her and her family, 
contrary to all humanity ; that religion was only a blind to cover their 
deſign of ſetting the crown on the head of the earl of Arran: ſhe. 
therefore ſtrictly forbad the lieges to arm, or aſſociate with the duke Knox, p. 172: 
and his rebellious adherents.” 
To this the lords publiſhed a counter-declaration, in which they 
acquainted their countrymen, that having often complained, but in 
vain, of the bringing in of French ſoldiers, as a thing ſubverſive of 
the liberties of Scotland, ſo they could not but ſeek redreſs by all juſti- 
fable means, and ſuch they deemed the aſſiſtance they craved from 
England, as by it they meant nothing but the ſuppreſſion of idolatry, 
and the expulſion of dangerous foreigners. If the queen had in- 
tended nothing but her own ſafety in fortifying Leith, why might ſhe 
not have gone to Dunbar, Blackneſs, or any other fortreſs? And 
whereas ſhe called Leith her daughter's property, was it not notorious 
that the inhabitants had not only purchaſed their independency from 
the laird of Reſtalrig by a large ſum, but had alſo granted a conſider- 
able taxation to her majeſty, on her promiſing to erect it into a free 
burgh? It is true, indeed, Leith was fortified of old; but then no ſuch 
works were ever enterprized without the conſent of parliament. How 
then could ſhe anſwer for her violent expulſion, cruel confinement, 
and heavy fining of the inhabitants? They owned the charge of 
having ſeized Broughty, to keep it from falling into the hands of the 
French. They alſo confeſſed they had deſired the burghs, who re- 
queſted their advice, to chuſe ſuch magiſtrates as feared God, and 
loved equity; but were aſtoniſhed that the queen ſhould object this to 
them, ſince ſhe had obliged the city of Edinburgh to receive magiſ- 
trates of her appointment. They denied her accuſation of having with- 
held proviſions from her and her family ; but were ſorry they had not 
ſooner taken proper meaſures for preventing the French from getting 
any. And, Jaſtly, they called God to witneſs that they never meant 
to withdraw their allegiance from their lawful ſovereign, far leſs to ſet 
the crown on the head of Arran. They therefore deſired all Scotſmen 
to judge between the regent and them, which if they did impartially, 
they could not fail of expreſſing, by deeds, their indignation at ſeeing Spotſwood, 
their native country thus baſely betrayed into the hands of ſtrangers, 34. 
In the mean time, Sept. 19, monſieur Pelleuce, (afterwards arch- Leſy, p. ges 
biſhop of Sens and cardinal) with three Sorbonne doors, arrived at 


7 This was not only proper for ſecuring the proteſtant towns of Dundee and Perth, but for 
receiving foreign ſuccours. 5 
114 Leith, 
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Leith, hoping, by their eloquence, to ſubvert the reſormation. But 
their arguments would have availed them little, had they not been 4+: 
tended by the chevalier Le Broſſe, with two thouſand auxiliaties. Ang 
Spotſwood, now the lords, re-afſembling their forces, entered Edinburgh the 184; 
p. 133 of Sept. and on the ſame day the queen regent retired to Leith, wit 
the biſhops of St. Andrew's, Glaſgow, Dunkeld, the lord: Seaton, ang 
ſome others. The day following they ſent a letter to the queen, de. 
firing that ſhe would demoliſh the fortifications, withdraw the French 
and make Leith patent as formerly, otherwiſe they would deem it: 
proof that ſhe intended to reduce the country under the dominion of 
foreigners, againſt which they would be obliged to prepare by every 


poſſible method. 
In the mean while, the rumour that the duke projected a revolution 
Ibid. in the government gaining ground, he thought proper publickly, at the 
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croſs of the metropolis, by ſound of trumpet, to vindicate himſelf 
and his ſon from any ſuch traitorous purpoſes, and to affure the ſub. 
jects, that he and the other nobles had taken arms only for the cauſe 
of religion, and the freeing their country from the intolerable ſervitude 
of faſtidious and tyrannical ſtrangers. | 

Ober 211 Two days after the queen regent ſent the Lyon-herald “ to the 
reformed lords ||; but his commiſſion not anſwering their demands, ir 
was deliberated in a council, where the lord Ruthven preſided, to de. 
prive the queen of the regency. The motion, which probably ſome 
time before had been reſolved on, by the chiets at leaſt, being (as they 
thought) unprecedented, {tartled many; but John Knox and Willock 

1 declaring, that where the governor of a people violated His office, he 
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i f [ht ought to be deprived, they unanimouſly concurred. And by an act of 

. the council, (in which was enumerated every inſtance of her mal- 
10 Spotſ. p. 137. adminiſtration, a little aggravated) they, in the name of their ſove- 

1 1 reigns, ſuſpended the regent from all authority over them, till the 

. meeting of the eſtates, and ſtrictly forbad any to act by her com- 

5 miſſion. 


As ſoon as this decree was declared by ſound of trumpet, the 
herald, whom they had detained, was diſmiſſed, with a notification of 
Ibid. p. 138. the ſtep they had taken: he was alſo to beſeech her (to ſpare the effuſion 
"|, of blood) to evacuate the place within twenty-four hours, October 23. 
| With this very bold meaſure, and which nothing but extreme ne- 
ceſſity ought to recommend as a precedent, the queen regent not thihk- 
ing proper to comply, on the 25th the town was ſummoned, and the 
Scots and French were commanded to depart within twelve hours, as 
they reſolved to carry the place by ſcalade. This however was not put 
. in execution, and they ſoon after were in great confuſion; many be- 
1 traying a contagious timidity, ſome openly deſerting to the queen, 
Wl 2 others diſcovering their meaſures in private, and the ſoldiers (who 
1140 „en were but badly paid) ſhewing no great keenneſs to the enterprize. 
Various expedients were propoſed for remedying their want of mo- 
ney; but all! proving ineffectual, they at laſt concluded to borrow of 
fir Ralph Sadler and fir James Crofts at Berwick, upon their private 
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Buch. lib. xvi. See the queen's letter and credit in Keith, p. 103. 
| The duke, the earls of Arran, Eglington, Argyle, Rothes, Morton, Glencairo, Marſhal, 
Sutherland, the lords Erſkine, Ruthven, Hume, Athens, lord James Levingſtone, maſter of Max- 
well, Boyd, and Ochiltree, the barons Tullibarden, Glenurchy, Lundy; Dun, Lauriſton, Cun- 
ningham, Calder, and Pittarrow, the provoſts of Edinburgh, Sr, Andrew's, and Dundee. 


ſecurity, 
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ſecurity, wherewithal to ſatisfy the grumbling ſoldiery. But the | 
money having been intercepted by the carl of Bothwell, whom the — 2 
lords did not ſuſpect, and the provoſt of Dundee being chaſed from his 1 
batteries into the ſuburbs of Edinburgh, the ſoldiers refuſed to ſerve 

for want of pay; not a few officers, and thoſe none of the meaneſt, Buch. lib. xvi. 
privately withdrawing, while thoſe that remained were diſtracted with 

ſuſpicions of one another. But the lords having been worſted a ſecond 

time by the French on the th of Nov. all ſecretary Maitland's endea- 

vours (for he had lately forſaken the queen regent, as foreſeeing the 
conſequences of her deſigns) could not prevent them from retiring Spoti. p. 139. 
ſon after to Stirling. | n 
No ſooner had the lords retired, than the queen regent marched her 

forces (now conſiderably augmented by the arrival of monſieur Mar- 

tige with one thouſand French ſoldiers) into Edinburgh; where con- 

tinuing all the winter, the biſhop of Amiens re- conſecrated the church 

of St. Giles, and re-eſtabliſhed the catholick religion with all its cere- Ibid. p. 516. 
monies. 

In this ebb of their fortunes, the lords, encouraged by John Knox, 
determined to ſend ſecretary Maitland, a young man of uncommon 

abilities, to the court of Elizabeth, to petition for aſſiſtance; and in 

the mean time the duke, the earl of Glencairn, with the lords Ochil- Spotſ. p. 140. 
tree, &c. were appointed to remain in Glaſgow : the earls of Arran 

and Rothes, with the maſter of Lindſay, had the province of Fife 

aſſigned them for their winter reſidence ; while Argyle departed for his 

own country. 

The duke, on his arrival at Glaſgow, not only pulled down all the 

images and altars, but began to fortify the archbithop's palace. His 

people, however, had not proceeded far in their works, ere they 

were obliged to deſiſt by the ſudden arrival of the archbiſhop, with 

the lords Seton, Semple, and Roſs, accompanied by a formidable 

French detachment ; who, having performed what they came about, 

returned to Edinburgh the next day; when Hamilton and part of the Leſly, p. 519. 
council re-entered the city, and by proclamation, in name of the king See the origi- 
and queen of Scotland, commanded the lieges, on pain of being re- in Peuie. 
puted enemies to God, and of loſing their benefices, to join the con- 

grezation, Nov. 29. 

The party in, Fife enjoyed more tranquility, till about Chriſtmas, 

when the queen regent received intelligence that Elizabeth (who pru- + 
dently foreſaw the danger her own kingdom would be expoſed to, 

were Scotland united to France) had reſolved to aſſiſt the lords of the 
congregation, and for that purpoſe had commanded the moſt powerful 

of all her ſubjects, the duke of Norfolk, to repair to Berwick ; then 

ihe determined to put a period to the war, ere the ſuccours could 

arrive, In conſequence of this, four thouſand French, &c. in- Bach lib.xvi. 
'tantly marched for Stirling, where ſpoiling in their way Kenneil, cd Aa 
and every other place that belonged to the duke or his party, they 

paſſed the bridge at that place, with a reſolution to repoſſeſs them- 

ſelves of St. Andrew's, and fortify it. But as their ſucceſs in this 

would have proved the ruin of the reformation in thoſe parts, at leaſt 

would have leſſened the reputation of the lords for arms, the earl of 

Arran and lord James forthwith diſpatched the lord Ruthven, a gal- 

lant and experienced officer, with ſufficient forces, to ſtop their waſte- 
iul career. That nobleman receiving an unlucky check in the neigh- bid. p. 140. 
tl bourhood 
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bourhood of Kinghorn, the earl of Arran comtnanded all his aliens 


to rendezvous at Dyſert. This was a prudent by for though 0 
French ſu-paſſed them in numbers, yet ſuch was 


he vigilance of the 

roteſtant commanders, that they could not ſteal between them a5 

t. Andrew's. In revenge of this, the French general razed the 3. 

lage of Grange, belonging to William Kirkaldy ; and was ſo impoſitic 

as to permit his ſoldiers to ſpoil even the houſes of thoſe who were 1 
diſaffected to their cauſe. Wh! Ty 

It were beneath the dignity of hiſtory to give a petty detail of the, 
daily ſkrmiſhes. Prodigies of valour were indeed exhibited; but the 
ſo far from advancing the cauſe of either party, ſerved only to tende 
the ſtate of the country more deplorable. * 

In the mean time the lords of the weſt, being informed that the 
duke of Norfolk was on his march towards the borders, ſent deputies t, 
Cowpar in Fife, to affiſt in chuſing the commiſſioners who wete 1 
treat with that nobleman. Thither the lords of Fife alſo repaitin 
the following perſons were impowered to agree with the queen of Eng. 
land and her lieutenants, upon all ſuch matters as might contribute to 
promote the weal of both kingdoms, and for expelling the French 
out of Scotland; the lord James, the lord Ruthven, fir John Maxwell 
of Teregles, William Maitland of Lethington, John Wiſhart of Pit. 
tarrow, and Henry Balnavis. They going by ſea *, arrived at Berwick 
about the 2oth of February 1560, and on the 27th of that month 
they came to the following agreement with the duke, in name 
and behalf of the mighty prince James duke of Caſtle-herald, 
ſecond perſon of the realm of Scotland, and the other lords who 
confederated with him, for maintaining the ancient rights and liberties 
of their country. | 

That the queen's majeſty having ſufficiently underſtood, as well 
by information from the nobility, as by the proceedings of the 
French, that they intend to eonquer Scotland, ſuppreſs the nobi- 
lity, and unite the ſame to the crown of France, contrary to the 
pacts, oaths, and promiſes of France. And being moſt bumbly 
requeſted by the nobility, in the name of the whole realm, to 
receive into her protection the kingdom of Scotland, the duke of 
Caſtle-herald, declared heir to the crown by a& of parliament, witd 
the nobles and other ſubjects, for preſerving them in their ancient 
liberties, and free from conqueſt, during the marriage of the queen ot 
Scots with the French king, and one year after ; and for expelling all 
ſuch from that kingdom, with all ſuch as at preſent go about to prac- 
tiſe its ſubverſion. She agrees, 

1. That ſhe will ſend into Scotland, with all poſſible expedition, a 
ſufficient army of horſe and foot, as well by ſea as by land, well pro- 
vided with artillery, ammunition, and all the neceſſaries of war; and 
ſhall continue to ſend reinforcements, till the French have intirely eva- 
cuated the realm. ane 

2. She alſo promiſes never to conclude any league with the French, 
unleſs the Scots are left independent; and not to deſert the ſaid nobi- 
lity, &c. by which they might become a prey to their enemies, as long 
as they acknowledged their ſovereign lady and queen, and meant no- 
thing more than the maintenance of the conſtitution. e 

3. If any forts or ſtrengths ſhall be recovered from the French by 

her majeſty's arms, theſe ſhall either be demoliſhed or delivered up to 


* See their inſtructions in Knox, p. 236. 
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9 « and his party at their option. Neither ſhall the of 
as fortify within the dominions of Scotland, but by the advice of 
the duke, nobility, and eſtates of Scotland. | | 
4. For which cauſe, and in gratitude for her moſt liberal ſupport, 
the duke, and ſuch as are or may become of his party, ſhall join her 
majeſty's army with horſe, foot, &c. and aſſiſt her to the uttermoſt 
,oainlt the French and their abettors, providing for her naval and land 
forces victuals, as long as they remain in Scotland. Nil, 

5. That they ſhall be enemies to all ſuch French and Scots, as ſhall 
in any ways ſhew themſelves enemies to England for the aſſiſtance 

ranted the duke and his party, and ſhall never permit the dominions 

- of Scotland to be conquered, or any otherwiſe united to France, than 

they are at preſent by the marriage of their ſovereign lady with the 
French king, and as by the laws of the kingdom it ought to be. 

6. If it ſhould happen that the French either invaded, or cauſed to 
be invaded, the realm of England, they ſhall furniſh, at the leaſt, two 
thouſand horſe and as many foot, or ſuch part of either as the queen's 
majeſty ſhall chuſe, conducting the ſame to the borders at her ex- 
pences, to march from thence into any part of England ſhe ſhall 
appoint. But in caſe the invaſion ſhould be on the north of the river 
Tyne, or againſt Berwick on the north fide of the Tweed, they ſhall 
aſſemble at their own charges the whole of their forces, to be joined 
to thoſe of England ; and ſhall continue in an earneſt purſuit of the 
quarrel for thirty days, or as much longer as they were accuſtomed to 
tarry in the fields for the defence of Scotland, at the command of their 
ſovereign, in paſt times. | 

7. That the carl of Argyle, lord juſtice of Scotland, ſhall employ 
his force and good-will, when he ſhould be required by the queen of 
England, for reducing the north parts of Ireland to her obedience; 
agreeable to a contract that ſhould be made between her majeſty's lieu- 
tenant or deputy of 'Ireland, for the time being, and the earl; 
in which ſhould be expreſſed what either ſhould perform, in caſe 
he had to do with James Maconneil, or any other of his party, who 
ſhould attempt any thing in the weſtern ifles, or realm of Ireland. | 

8. That the Scots, I performance of their part of this treaty, 
ſhould deliver ſuch pledges to the duke of Norfolk, before the entry 
of her majeſty's army into Scotiſh ground, as the duke did then name, 
to remain in England, and be exchanged every fix or four months; the 
hoſtages being always the lawful ſons, brethren, or heirs of ſome of 


7 


"i the earls or barons of parliament, that either have or may ſhew them- 
ſelves foes to France in this quarrel. The time of their continuance to 
, be during the marriage of the queen of Scots with Francis, and one 
6 year after its diſſolution, until the tranquility of the whole iſland can 
bf be further eſtabliſhed, 9 
A 9. That the duke and nobility joined with him, being earls and 


barons of parliament, ſhall ſubſcribe and ſeal theſe articles within the 
ſpace of twenty or thirty days at fartheſt after delivery of the hoſtages ; 
and ſhall procure all other nobles, who may afterward join the party, to 
do the ſame, within twenty days after their junction, if England re- 
quires it. | | r 
And, laſtly, the duke and his party, certainly underſtanding that 
the queen's majeſty of England was induced to grant her aſſiſtance only 
from motives of princely honour and neighbourhood, for defending 
I1 B the 
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May 10, in 
the camp be- 
fore Leith. 


Buch. lib. xvi. 


8potſu ood, 
P. 144. 


Leſly, p. 5 20. 


Ibid. p. 5 20, 
521. 


Buch. lib. xvi. 


2 Seafield, Bagony, and Dury, were taken without reſiſtance, 
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realm of Scotland from conqueſt, and not from any fniſter, views . 0 
by theſe, preſents declare, that they neither mean to withdraw the. 
due obedience from their ſovereign lady the queen, nor to oppoſe tle 
French king her huſband, during 1 marriage, in any thing that tend. 
eth not to the ſubverſion of the juſt and ancient immunities of Sc. 
land, for the defence of which they own themſelves obliged to ſpeng 


their lives and fortunes. 


This contract was afterwards confirmed by queen Elizabeth under 
the: great ſeal of England, and delivered to the duke and the nobility 
who likewiſe ratified it in May 1560 *. u 

The French were no ſooner informed that the lords had abandoney 
Dyſert, than they continued their march towards St. Andrew's aig 
the coaſt, partly on account of the ſhips which carried their proviſion, 
and partly by reaſon cf a deep ſnow which had fallen, iy rendered 
the neareſt ways impaſſable. At Kincraigy they eſpied a fleet of large 
ſhips, which they at firſt flattered themſelves, was the French nay, 
but they ſoon recovered from their pleaſing error, when they ſaw them 
fall upon their ſtore- veſſels; and a boat informing them that they were 
Engliſh, and that a great army was about to enter Scotland, they made 
the beſt of their way back to Leith; whither they arrived on the tlie 
day, having loit not a few by the roughneſs of the roads and incle. 
mency of the weather. | | 

F if thus freed from its impolitick depredators, the houſes of We. 


and their poſſeſſors impriſoned ; but they promiſing not to aſſiſt the 
French, were releaſed ſoon after. In the mean time ſome barons af 
the Merns repaired to Aberdeen with their vaſſals, intending to demo- 
liſh the monaſteries, &c. of that city. Thoſe of the Dominicans and 
Carmelites were inſtantly levelled with the ground, and they were 
about to act the ſame part on ſome others, when Leſly of Balquhane, 
by order of Huntley, luckily repreſſed their fury. This did not hinder 
them from making an attempt on the cathedral church in the old 
town, which the biſhop, and Leſly the hiſtorian, (who was then hi 
official) aſſiſted by the ſame nobleman, ſaved from deſtruction. Ane 
by their means the catholick religion long maintained its ground 
there, after it was almoſt aboliſhed in every other part of Scotland. 
But Huntley hearing of the arrival of the Engliſh fleet in the Forth, 
and of the confederacy at Berwick, ſent to the lords, and offered to 
aſſociate, They accordingly met him at Perth, where after ſtaying 
ſome few days, he departed to the north again, from whence he pro- 
miſed to return and join their army in the beginning of April. 
The ſpring was now at hand, and both parties (the French mini- 
ſter having failed in deterring queen Elizabeth from aſſiſting the con- 
gregation) prepared for a vigorous campaign; for now the lords ha! 
aſſembled their forces at Linlithgow, from whence they marche 
to Haddington, where their hoſtages having been ſent aboard the ad 


The ſubſcribers were the duke, the earls of Arran, Glencairn, Rothes, Argyle, Hunt! 
Morton, and Monteith ; the lords Ogilvy, lord James Stuart, Alexander Gordon lord Boyd,“ 
Ochiltree, Gavin Hamilton abbot of Kilwinniog, the abbot of Culroſs, the lord Borthwick, 
lord St. John (afterwards lord Torphichen), lord John Aberbrothwick (the duke's ſecond ſo 
lord Sommerville, lord Robert Stuart (natural ſon of James V.) abbot of Holyrood-houſe, afte 
. earl of Orkney, abbot of Kinloſs, James Stuart abbot of St. Colms-Inch, afterwards 10 
Down. 9 | | ? 
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--41'*, they joined the Engliſh army on the 1ſt of April, while the 
ee e up herſelf in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and Martigue, 


ef ho commanded the French, drew moſt of his forces into Leith, 
N whither alſo repaired the archbiſhop of Glaſgow and the lord Seaton, 
, with a few Scotiſh ſoldiers. . 
d The Engliſh army, in which the lord Scroop, fir James Crofts, 


fic Henry Percy, and fir Francis Lake Ferved, was commanded by Camden, p. 
the brave lord Gray, and confiſted of fix thouſand foot and twelve 381. 
hundred horſe z what forces the aſſociated lords brought with them 

hiſtorians do not mention ; but they muſt have been numerous, as not 

only all thoſe who wiſhed well to the reformation, but even many 

of the catholicks who foreſaw the deſigns of the French, or who had 

been ill- uſed by them, repaired to their army. 

On the 4th of the month the confederates encamped at Dalkeith, Buchanan, 
where it was determined in council to entreat the queen- regent to * 
command the French to evacuate Scotland, Elizabeth offering to tranſ- 
port them to their own country; with which, if ſhe did not comply, 
they called God and man to witgeſs, that as no danger ſhould ever in- 
force them to forfeit their allegiance, ſo they took up arms unwilling- 
ly, to reſcue themſelves from the intolerable yoke they then laboured 
under, and their poſterity, from che greater weight of ſervitude which 
was prepared for them. The Engliſh general alſo ſent fir George 
Howard and fir James Crofts, to aſſure her, that if the French were 
diſmiſſed, his army ſhould peaceably return into England. But the 
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Ne queen-regent, either buoyed up with the, hopes of her brother, the 

of marquis of -Albeuff, his arrival from France with French ſupplies, or 

0- truſting to the ſtrength of Leith and bravery of Martigue, deſired time 

nd to deliberate ; upon which the combined army, to quicken her de- 

Me termination, marched by the ſea-fide towards Leith, while 1300 French 

ie, ſeized an advantageous poſt, called the Hawkhill, in their way, 

ler which they began to entrench. As this was the eminence deſtined for 

ld the confederate encampment, a vigorous encounter enſued, and the 

his allies, by the bravery of the Scotiſh horſe, at laſt carried it, having kil- ooo 
nc led three hundred of its martial defendents April, 6. 


This ſtation gained, the armies pitched their tents on the ſouth and 
ſouth-eaſt fides of Leith, while the lord Gray with the cavalry quar- 
tered in Reſtalrig. Soon after, trenches being opened, a battery of 
eight piece of cannon continually playing, and the Engliſh admiral 
Winter continually harrafling the place from the ſea, the French guns 
planted on St. Anthony's ſteeple were at laſt diſmounted. Theſe ſuc- | 
ceſſes introduced a laxity of diſcipline among the Engliſh, which had Camden in 
like to have been fatal; for on the 15th the French forced the trenches, the Collect. 
nailed up three pieces of ordnance, and took fir Maurice Berkley pri- P. 381. 
loner ; but fir James Crofts and Cuthbert Vaughan drove the aſſailant 
back into the town, with a conſiderable laughter. | 

This accident taught the combined army to be more cireumſpect; 
and becauſe they were too few in number to inveſt ſo extenſive a place, 
they ſent part of their forces to the weſt fide of the water which fe 
rates Leith, and erected batteries in different quarters nearer the walls. 
At the ſame time, the lords of the congregation entered into a fourth 
e een 
. 2 and 
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P. 145 
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p. 382. 


Rym. Feed. 
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581. 


Leſly, p. 525. 


deſtroyed the abbies of Dumfermling, Kelſo, and the beautiful one of 
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and ſtricter bond *. On the laſt of April an accidental fire in the town 
breaking out, the Engliſh encreaſed the terror of the garriſon, by continu 
ally playing with their great guns upon the places where the flames p 
moſt, and in the interim entered the foſſe, and took the height of the 
wall | "EM 
This burning having deſtroyed ſome of the grana ies of the he. 
ſieged. The allies, to improve the diſaſter, on the 4th and 5th de. 
ſtroyed the water-mills that ſupplied the place with flour, and on the 
th of May attempted to ſcale the walls. But here they failing, partly 
by the depth of the moat, the ſhortneſs of the ladders, and partly 
the negligence, not to ſay treachery, of Crofts, were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs . 

This diſaſter, which g eatly animated the French, was ſqon repaired 
by letters from the duke of Norfolk, who came privately to camp ſome 
days after, and reinforced the army with 2000 Engliſh : for in eve.y 
future ſally the French were worſted, the allies loſing none of note 
but Robett Colvil of Cleiſh maſter of the houſhold to lord James, and 
Lockhart of Barre. The French king and queen being informed of 
this, and new tumults every day ſpringing up in France, gave com- 
miſſion to Monluc biſhop of Valence, the biſhop of Amiens, the che. 
valier de Ja Broſſe, Henry Clenton, fieur Doyſel (or Doſell) the lieu. 
tenant in Scotland, and Charles de la Rochfoucault, fiegneur de Ran- 
dan, to compound matters with queen Elizabeth, who ſent ſecretary 
Cecil, and doctor Wotton dean of Canterbury and York I her commiſi. 
oners to the borders of Scotland. 

In the mean time the queen-mother died, June roth, in the caſtl 
of Edinburgh: on her death-bed ſhe expreſſed a ſincere grief for the 
preſent troubles to the duke, the earls of Arran, Glencairn, Marſhal, 
and lord James, whom ſhe had ſent for ; but withal, ſhe defired them 
to cultivate peace, preſerve the ancient league, and ſend both Engliſh 
and French out of the realm. 

She was a princeſs endowed with many excellent qualities; and 
could ſhe have yielded to the times, or rather, had ſhe not been fatally 
miſled by the houſe of Guiſe, the latter part of her government, in all 
probability, had been as peaceable as the former. Her firſt coun- 
ſellors monſieurs Doſell and Ruby (whom the made chancellor) al- 
though they were wholly devoted to France, yet did they make no 
incurable innovations. Her laſt adviſers Martigue, La Broſſe, and the 
biſhop of Amiens, were avowed in their practices of tyranny, both 
ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtick, which they meant to introduce by every me- 
thod, however ſhocking to humanity. When ſuch were her council, 
no wonder ſhe committed errors, and no wonder ſhe has been repre- 
ſented in black colours by ſome of the church- writers of thoſe times. 

But whilſt both beſiegers and beſieged gave daily proofs of a deſ- 
perate, but well- ordered courage, the reformers not only drove the 
biſhops of Dumblain, Dunkeld, and Roſs || from their palaces, and 


- . ® See the original in biſhop Burnet's vol. ii. p. 287. 
+ Crofts being afterwards accuſed by Norfolk, and lord Gray was dep:ived of his govem- 
ment of Berwick, which was beſtowed on the latter. ; : 
t Ibid, p. 596. Sir Ralph Sadler, fir Henry Percy, and fir Peter Carew are nominated in 
the commiſſion. . 
| William Chiſholm, Robert Crighton, and Henry Sinclair. 


Melroſs; 
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Melroſs; but every where (ſays Leſſy) ſeized the eſtates of ecclefiaſ- 

ticks, and appointed people to receive the revenues of the church : 

Nor in the mean time were their enemies ſupine ; for the earl of 

Bothwell, with the French commandant of Dunbar cut to pieces many 

ſtraggling parties of Scots and Engliſh, and ſeized, more than once, refy, p. 527, 
their military cheſt in the way from Berwick. 

But ere this the Engliſh * and French ambaſſadors had met at Ber- 
wick, and on the 14th of June, agreed, TIT 

1. That the lords commiſſioners ſhall afſemble at Edinburgh in two 
days, and proceed to the treaty, which ſhall be finiſhed, either one 
way or other, in ſix days, unleſs, for ſome juſt cauſe, they they chuſe 
to prolong the time. 

2. That at their firſt meeting the commiſſioners ſhall agree to the 
form of a ceſſation of hoſtilities during the treaty. 

The French commiſſioners with their retinues, as contained in 
their letters of ſafe- conduct, ſhall enter Scotland with thoſe of Eng- 
land, none of them carrying more money than ſhall appear to be ne- 
ceflary for their ordinary expences. Neither ſhall it be lawful for them 
to confer with French or Scotſmen on their road to Edinburgh, or 
during the treaty, without conſent of the Engliſh commiſſioners, or 
thoſe they ſhall authoriſe to look after this matter. 

4. None of the retinue of the ſieur de Randan and the biſhop of 
Valence ſhall go out of the lodgings aſſigned them at Edinburgh, with- 
out conſent of ſuch Engliſhmen as the commiſſioners of that nation ſhall 
depute to accompany them. | 

5. It is agreed by the Engliſh commiſſioners, that thoſe of France 
may confer with the archbiſhop Þ of St. Andrew's, the late queen's ſe- 
cretary, and the juſtice-clerk ; and if theſe three either cannot, or will 
not, they then ſhall have permiſſion to communicate their affairs with 
ſome other Scotſman not being in any of the forts held by the French. 

6. Every one of the perſons abovementioned ſhall be allowed, after 
the conference with the French ambaſſadors, to return from whence 
they came. 

7. It ſhall be lawful for the French ambaſſadors to demand, have, 
and retain ſuch cyphers and writings as were left by the queen dowa- 
ger in her ſecretary's hands, and that captain Chapperon ſhall deliver 
to them ſuch papers and commiſſions as he had lately brought from 
France to Scotland. 

8. It ſhall alſo be granted, that they ſhall either ſend to the French 
ladies who had attended the queen-dowager to confer with them, or 
theſe ſhall be allowed to come and ſpeak with them. 

9. The commiſſioners of France do bind themſelves, that they 
ſhall obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved by them and theirs, every thing 
in the premiſes, appointed to be obſerved by them, or any of them. 

10. The Engliſh commiſſioners promiſe the ſame. 

The commiſſioners accordingly repaired to the metropolis of Scot- Rymer's Fe. 


land, where, on the fifth of July, they ſtipulated ||. tom. xv. p. 
; 591. 


Their commiſſion is dated May 25th, as that of the French is on the 2d of the ſame month, 
Keith, p. 130. 131. | 

T He was in the caſtle, not daring to appear in publick. The governor was neutral, 

+ Co'toa Library, Calig. b. x. Lawyers Library. One half of theſe is in French and the 
other half in Latin. Vide Keith, p. 131. | 
Tunis peace was equally agreeable to the beſiegers and beſieged ; the former were tired with 
the length of the ſiege, the Scots beginning to ſlink off for want of pay, and the latter were 
ſo Rraitned for provilions, that horſe-fleſh (as Leſly informs us) was accounted a delicacy. 
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That three Engliſh and as many French gentlemen ſhould be cha. 
ſen by the ambaſſadors and generals, the former to ſee the French cn. 
non diſmounted from the ramparts of Leith, and the latter to fee the 
Englith remove theirs alternately from their batteries, &c. to ſome or. 
venient ground, thence to be ſent aboard ſhip ; all the flags, as wel 
within the town as in the trenches and forts, &c. ſhall be taken dow; 
in the ſame manner. | N © 

Theſe things being done, the fix gentlemen ſhall be changed, ang 
two of the chief inhabitants of Little Leith ſhall be given in pledge 
to England for fulfilling the following articles. | 

That at the firing of two cannon the French ſhall begin to demo. 
Iiſh the baſtions, curtains, and other fortifications of Leith, and the 
Engliſh infantry ſhall retire to Muſſelburgh, when the lords of Scot. 
land ſhall furniſh as many pioneers as poſſible for the compleating the 
demolition; and if they cannot provide a ſufficient number, the Eng. 
liſh ſhall ſend ſome. 

Then ſhall the French ſoldiers (gens de Guerre) embark, and the 
Engliſh army march toward Berwick, where after being muſtered and 
paid, they ſhall be allowed to depart each to his own home. The 
French ſhall give four of their chief gentlemen as hoſtages to the Eng. 
liſh for the ſafe return of their tranſports, and for payment of them 
and the proviſions; which hoſtages ſhall remain in London till both 
are accompliſhed. 

The French ſhall embark, and the Engliſh retire, although the 
fortifications are not fully demoliſhed, provided ſix gentlemen, on each 
fide, are left to ſee the demolition compleated. 

No ſoldier ſhall preſume to go either to camp, or enter Leith, with- 
out the permiſſion of theſe gentlemen. | 

If there are any fick gentlemen (not ſoldiers) or ladies of rank, who 
would chuſe to return by England to France, they ſhall have paſſports, 
provided each company conſiſt of no more than forty. 

If any difficulties ariſe, with regard to theſe ſtipulations, they ſhall 
be decided by us, the ambaſſadors, with advice of the lieutenants of 
each part. Signed Monluc, Rochefoucault, W. Cecil, N. Wotton. 

Rym. Fed. This important affair thus adjuſted, the ſame ambaſſadors, the day 

va, F. after, concluded the following treaty, at the ſame place. | 

hy I. The peace of Cambray, between queen Elizabeth and Henry 
king of France, ſhall be renewed and confirmed. 

2. The treaty made at the ſame place between England and Scot- 
land ſhall be likewiſe ratified, 

3. All the forces, whether of France or England, ſhall evacuate 
Scotland in the manner already agreed on, only ſo many French ſhall 
be left in the citadel of Dunbar and fortreſs of Inchkeith, as the am- 
baſſadors and Scotiſh lords ſhall allow. 

4. All preparations for war ſhall ceaſe on both ſides. 

5. And, as in the Cambray-treaty, it was ſtipulated that the works 
of Aymouth ſhould be demoliſhed, which was never thoroughly com- 
plied with; therefore ſhall they now be perfectly razed within four days 
after Leith is begun to be diſmantled. 

6. As no other potentate on earth has any right to the arms and 
title of England and Ireland except queen Elizabeth, the king and queen 


of France ſhall henceforth quit them, and no writs ſigned by * 
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ſuch ſhall be valid, unleſs they are renewed within fix months. The 
ame to be crazed from their furniture, &c. | 

But as not only caution for this, but reparation of damages was 
demanded by the Engliſh queen, which however the French ambaſſa- 
dors had no powers to grant, it is agreed, to ſave time, that theſe 
things be referred to another meeting at London ; and if they cannot 
there be adjuſted, they ſhall be left to the arbitration of king Philip 
of Spain, who is comprehended as an ally by both kingdoms ; the 


an oath taken on both ſides for confirmation. 
8. The king and queen of France and Scotland agree, to the fol- 


lowing articles, concluded that ſame day between their ambaſſadors 
and the peers of Scotland. 


ratified in the firſt parliament, and confirmed by the queen, with con- 
ſent of her huſband. | 
2. That a general reconciliation ſhall be made between the lords 
and ſubjects of the realm, and neither party ſhall bear any quarrel to 
the other, for any offences committed ſince the 6th of March, 1558. 
3. That the king and queen ſhall not deprive the ſubjects, of 
any of the benefices, houſes, &c. which they enjoyed before, they 
always continuing in due obedience to their ſovereigns. And that it 
may be known that the king and queen are not willing to retain a re- 
membrance of any thing paſt, it is granted that the duke of Caſtle- 
herald, and all other noblemen in Scotland, ſhall be repoſſeſſed in their 
penſions, eſtates, and benefices upon the ſame footing, as they enjoyed 
them before the 6th of March. | 


4. All capitulations agreed upon in times paſt ſhall be equally ob- 
ſerved by the ſovereign and people. 

5. That where any biſhops, abbots, or other churchmen could 
prove themſelves aggrieved, either in their perſon or eſtates, the par- 
lament ſhall grant them redreſs. In the mean time they ſhall enjoy 
their rents, and no man ſhall preſume to do any violence on pain of be- 
ing purſued by the lords as a diſturber of the commonwealth. 

6. That henceforth the king and queen ſhall depute no ſtrangers to 
adminiſter civil or common juſtice, nor beſtow the offices of chancel- 
lor, treaſurer, or comptroller, on any but Scotſmen born : nor ſhall 


eccleſiaſticks, or others not capable of adminiſtring the ſame. Far- 
ther, that the treaſurer and comptroller appointed by them ſhall diſ- 
poſe of no caſualties without conſent of the council; yet ſhould it not 
be thought that this article did either bind the king or queen, but that 
they might give when and where her majeſty (the expreſſion of the 
original) ſhould deem it expedient. 

7. That the eſtates of the realm ſhall aſſemble in Auguſt next, 
tor which a commiſſion ſhall be ſent from the king and queen and 
that this convention ſhall be as lawful, in all reſpects, as if the ſame 
had been ordained by expreſs command of their majeſties, providing 


all who ought to be preſent by their places, &c. may come without 
tear, and that there be no tumults, 


8. That 


treaty to be ſigned by the reſpective ſovereigns within ſixty days, and 


it be lawful for them to confer the two laſt dignities on Scotſmen, if 
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1. There ſhall be an act of oblivion for all injuries, &c. from the Spotſwood, 
6th of March, 1558, to the iſt of Auguſt, 1560, which act ſhall be p. 147. 
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Ratiſtca-ion 
by I. liz beth, 
September 2. 
p. 601. 


Leſly, P- 522. 


July 10. 


Eeich, p. 145. 
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8. That for the better government of the realm, a council of ty 
ſhall be conſtituted, the queen to appoint ſeven, and the ſlates fie, 9 
take cogniſance of every thing in their maj̃eſties abſence, to aſſemble a 
often as poſſible, never fewer than fix ; and when matters of im 
ance come before them, the whole, at leaſt the major part, ſhall met 
the prerogative of the crown being always preſerved. "as | 

9. That the king and queen ſhould neither make peace nor war n 
thoſe parts, without the conſent of parliament, according to the pry. 
tice of the realm, as it was obſerved by their predeceſſors. 

10. That the Scotiſh nobility ſhall neither aſſemble ſoldiers (excey 
in ordinary caſes, where the laws and cuſtoms of the country warrant 
nor invite ſuch into Scotland, much leſs do any thing againſt the kin 
queen, council, and other magiſtrates of the realm. And in caſe a 
of them had occaſion to have recourſe to arms, their majeſties and the 
council ſhall be preadmoniſhed, and nothing done but what is config. 
ent with the duty ſubjects owe their ſovereign. 

11. That lord David, ſon to the Duke, and detained in the Bo- 
de Vincennes, ſhall be ſet at liberty, and permitted to return to Sect. 
land. | | | 

12. That with the French, no artillery but ſuch as had been brought 
into Scotland from the deceaſe of Francis I. ſhall be tranſported ; all the 
remaining ordnance, eſpecially thoſe marked with the arms of Scotland, 
being to be replaced. | 

13. That for the articles concerning religion preſented by the no- 
bility (which the commiſſioners would not touch, but referred to their 
majeſties) it was promiſed that a certain number of noblemen ſhould 
be choſen in the next convention, to be ſent to their majeſties, to ex- 
plain to them what conceſſions may be expedient; who ſhould all 
carry with them the ratification of this treaty by the eſtates, and bring 
back a confirmation of the ſame by their majeſties. 

This peace was proclaimed through the camp, and in the town, 
to the general ſatisfaction, and Leith fortifications, &c. being demo- 
liſhed, the French, with the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and lord Seaton 
embarked on the 16th of July, the Engliſh beginning their march to 
Berwick. The biſhop of Amiens and monſieur La Broſſe were two 
of the French hoſtages that went to London for reſtitution and pay- 
ment of the tranſports. | 

All thoſe who were entitled to fit in parliament being duly ſum- 
moned, the convocation was frequent. Of the ſpiritual eſtate were 
preſent the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the biſhops of Dunkeld, Dum- 
blane, the archbiſhop of Athens and elect of Galloway ; the biſhop 
Argyl and the iſles, the prior of St. St. Andrew's, the abbots of Cow- 
par, Pittenweem, Arbroath, Jedburgh, Dundrannen, Kinloſs, Cam- 
buſkenneth, Kilwinning, Dryburgh, Lundors, Culroſs, St. Colms 
Inch, Newbottie, Holy-rood-houfe, Kinloſs, Deir, and New- 
abbey; with the priors of Fern and provoſt of Faulfurd, Port- 
moak, Coldingham, and St. Mary Iſle: of the nobility the duke, 
the earls of Arran, Argyl, Marſhall, Eglinton, Monteith, Suther- 
land, Caffils, Caithneſs, Athol, Glencairn, Morton, and Rothes ; the 
lords Gordon, Ruthven, Glammis, Erſkin, Boyd, Ochiltree, Lind- 
ſay, Salton, Elphinſton, Innermeith, Gray, Borthwick, Cathcart, 
St. John, Yeſter, Hume, Carlile, Livingſton, Ogilvy, and Semen 

| „ 


. 
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with one hundred barons *; of the commiſſioners of burghs 
none were abſent. The members at firſt were greatly divided in their 


opinions 3 ſome maintained that no parliament could be held, as their 


rant, as Mary and her huſband had promiſed, on the faith of a king; 
to ratify whatever their plenipotentiaries ſigned ; and this opinion very 
juſtly prevailed. e | 118 % . | 5 
In electing the lords of the articles, the nobility ho had the nomi- 
nation of the clergy, paſſing by ſuch as were popiſhly affected, made 
choice of the biſhop of Galway and Argyl, the lord prior of St. An- 
drew's, the abbots of Abberbrothwick, Kilwinning, Lundors, New- 
bottle, and Culroſs. This highly incenſed the prelates; for theſe 
by the conſtitution appointing the lords who repreſented the nobles, 
and they again chuſing the burgeſles, as no bill could be pre- 
ſented to parliament but by them, it was no immaterial victory 
for the lords of the congregation. Accordingly. the firſt thing they 
moved in the articles was a ſupplication of the barons, gentlemen, bur- 
geſſes, and other ſubjects +, in which they petitioned, that the roman 
catholick religion ſhould be aboliſhed ; that a remedy ſhould be found 
againſt profaning the holy ſacrament by papiſts, and the true diſ- 
cipline of the church reſtored; that the authority of the pope of Rome 
ſhould be abrogated, and the revenues of the church employed to the 
ſuſtentation of the miniſtry, the proviſion of ſchools and colleges, and 
the entertainment of the poor, who had been too long neglected. , 
This laſt clauſe was diſpleaſing to many of the nobility, who, though 
they approved of the abrogation of the papal authority, yet had no in- 
tention to part with thoſe eſtates of the church, of which they had 
lately poſſeſſed themſelves: ſo waving that point, they deſired the mini- 
ſters to collect into one view the ſum of the doctrine they craved to 
be eſtabliſhed, that it might be ſeen and conſidered by the par- 
liament. This was accordingly performed; and on the 17th of Auguſt 


* Theſe were the maſters of Marſhall, Maxwell, Lindſay, St. Clare, Glencairn, Somerville, 
fir James Douglas of Drumlanrig, Gordon of Lochinvar, Stuart of Garlies, Wallace of Craigy, 
Cunningham of Cunningham-head, Cunningham of Caprinton, Moor of Rowallane, Houſton of 
Houſton, Buchanan of Buchanan, Monteith of Kerſe, Stirling of Keir, Murray of Tullibardin, 
Murray of Balward, Wiſhart of Pitarrow, Douglas of Lochlevin, Campbell of Glenurguhard, Sin- 
clair of Roſlin, Crichton of Strathurd, Irvine of Drum, Alerdes of Alerdes, Sutherland of Duf- 
fus, Grant of Freuchy, Frazer of Philort, Innes of Innes, Monro of Fowlis, Ogilvy of Dunlugus, 
Ogilvy of Ogilvy, Ogilvy of Innerguharity, Ogilvy of Clowy, Ouchterlony of Kelly, Strachan 
of Thoraton, Straton of Eaureſton, Crichton of Ruthvennis, Blair of Balthcock, Ogilvy of 
Inchmartin, Maul of Panmuir, Douglas of Glenbervy, Fothringham of Poury, Graham of Mor- 
phy, Stewart of Roſſyth, Lundy of Lundy, Myreton of Cammo, Forres of Reres, Wood of 
Largo, Kinneir of Kinneir, Logan of Reſtalrig, Didd of Didd, Edmiſton of Edmiſton younger 
Wauchop of Niddry-Merſcheal, Home of Spot, Hamilton of Innetwick, Home of Wedderburn, 
Niſbet of Niſbet, Swinton of Swinton, Hamilton of Sanchar, Crawfurd of Luffures, Cockburn 
of Scraling, Twedy of - Drumelzear, Wallace of Carnel, Lindſay of Dunrod, Maxwell of Cal- 
derwood, Lermont of Derry, Lermont of Balcomy, Carmichael of Carmichael, Carmichael of 
Medowflar, Haliburton of Pitcur, Haring of Glaſclune, Stewart of Grantuly, Stewart of Arn- 
toly, Menztes of Menzies, Forrel of Forrel, Livingſton of Duniſſau, Crichton Tutor of Sanchar, 
Cunningham of Drumquhaſſil, Hamilton of Fingillon, Wardlaw of Torry, Ramſay of Bamff, 
Herriot of Irabron, Ker of Ceſsfurd, Ker of Farniherſt, Johnſtoae of Johnſtone, Douglas of 
Whittingham, Montgomery of Langſhaw, Montgomery of Griffin, Montgomery of Helil-heid, 
Cranſton of Cranſton, Macdowal of Mackarſton, Home of Coldingknows, Hepburn of Wauchton, 
Forreſter of er. e Sandilands of Calder, Lauder of Halton, Cockurn of Ormeſton, Brown 


of Colton, Sandilands of Cruvy, Bailey of Lammington, fic James Hamilton of Crawfurd, Arbuth- 
not of Arbuthnot. Vide Keith, p. 146. 147. 


See che original in Knox, p. 250. 251. 
11D they 


ſovereigns had neither ſent any commiſſion, nor authoriſed any to re- ge ſuood, 
preſent them: others alledged the ſeventh article was a ſufficient war- p. 149. 
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they exhibited to the eſtates a writing, entitled, T he Confeſſion 


Knox, p. 274. 


Spotſwood, 
p- 1 50. 


Keith, p. i52. 
Knox; P- 252. 


p. 15 2ad 175. 


ing the miniſters. But this produced no valuable conſequences to the 
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Faith and Doctrine profeſſed by the proteſtants of Scotland „ cf the 
This ſummaty of doctrine being read in open parliament, and 
to the vote, the earl of Athol, with the lords Borthwick and "Sg 
ville were the only peers who diſapproved of it; but the popiſh Dre. 
lates making no objections, the confeſſion was eſtabliſhed At the 
ſame time there paſſed ſome other acts for aboliſhing the pope's ju, 
diction, for annulling all former ſtatutes in favour of idolatry ; and: 
third for puniſhing the ſayers and hearers of maſs. It was alſo or. 
dained, when any tax was to be levied, or war or peace were befor. 
the parliament, that the Hey. ſhould ſend fix or eight commiſſionen 
With theſe acts, by which a great change was made in Parliament 
fir James Sandilands, lord St. John a knight of Malta, who had ſtocd 
neuter in the late broils, till the eccleſiaſtick revenues of his order in 
Scotland were turned by the parliament into a temporal lordſhip, wy 

ſent into France for obtaining their ratification from the king 
queen, to clear the nobles from any imputations of diſloyalty, and tg 
ſooth, by all means, the much exaſperated mind of their ſovereign; 
but both he and the embaſſage were contemned. 
However, before we proceed to ſhew the conſequences of this, it 
neceflary to obſerve, that the government of the realm was by the parly. 
ment entruſted to the duke, the earls of Arran, Huntley, Argyl, Glen. 
cairn, Morton, Athol, Monteith, Marſhall, and Rothes, the lords 
James, Erſkin, Ruthven, Lindſay, Boyd, Ogilvy, St. John, and the 
maſter of Maxwell, the barons of Lundy, Pittarrow, Dun, Cunning. 
ham-head, Drumlanrig, and young Lethington. N 
Theſe gentlemen, at the diſſolution of the parliament, commiſſioned 
Winram 3 of St. Andrew's, Mr. John Spotſwood, Wilcock, 
Douglas rector of St. Andrew's, John Row and John Knox, to com- 
pile a volume of church-diſcipline. This they ſpeedily executed, and 
8 to their conſtituents. It contained ſome of the Lutheran 
1 


cy ; but was moſtly after the model of the church of Geneva. Arch- 
biſhop Spotſwood has preſerved the original. 


Some approved it, and were willing that it might be paſſed into a 
law ; but, as in chapter 6. it was provided that the earls, lords, barons, 
and others, who had got a church-patrimony into their hands, ſhould 
reſtore the whole, and be content to live on their own rents; the 
book became odious, and the majority certainly oppoſed it, although 
they ſoftened their oppoſition with the blind of deferring its conſiders 
tion to a fitter opportunity. 

Yet did Knox prevail on the duke, the earls of Morton and Rothe,, 
the lords James, Veſter, Boyd, Ochiltree, Savquhar and Lindſay, the 
biſhop of Galloway, the dean of Murray, the barons of Drumlan- 
rig, Lochinvar, Garlis, Bargeny, and many burgeſſes, to ſubſcribe to 
it; with this proviſo, that thoſe biſhops, abbots, priors, and other 
beneficed prelates, who had joined themſelves to the religion, ſhould 
enjoy the rents of their benefices during their lives, they only ſuſtain- 


church; for the popiſh churchmen had the addreſs to diſpoſe of all 
their glebes, tythes, and other revenues, to their friends and kinſmen. 
And moſt of thoſe who had ſigned the polity, getting the church-lands 


It is the ſame confeſſion with that regiſtred in the firſt parliament of king James VI, ; 
| into 
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; ie poſſeſſions, could never be induced to part with them; and 
e to the article of the eccleſiaſtical patrimony than 
even the catholicks: 1 ** "PIR 
In the mean time an unhappy act paſſed for demoliſhing the re- 
maining cloyſters and abbey-churches. The execution of this was 
committed to lord James in the north ; the eatls of Arran, Argyl, and 
Glencairn were ſent to the weſt on the ſame errand; while ſome of 
the moſt zealous barons had authority to deſtroy thoſe in the inland 
parts of the kingdom. CO er e "ks 
Hereupon (ſays Spotſwood) a pitiful devaſtation enſued ; no differ- 
ence was made; all churches were either defaced or pulled to the 
ground. The veſſels employed for religious uſes, with the bells, tim- 
ber, and lead, were put up to fale; the very ſepulchres of the dead 
were not ſpared: and, what can never enough be lamented, the li- 
braries and church-manuſcripts were caſt into the fire: This was a 
dreadful blow to learning, and is the more to be wondred at, as in the 
book of diſcipline a particular attention was paid to the regular inſtitu- 
tion of youth, and the conduct of the univerſities; It would there- 
fore ſeem, that though ſome ill-adviſed preachers did animate the 
mob from ſcripture, to deſtroy the places where idols had been wor- 
ſhipped, yet was it not the intention of the reformers to deſtroy thoſe 
invaluable monuments of learning. . 

The contempt ſhewn to their ambaſſador being made known to 
the proteſtants greatly alarmed them; they were ſenſible of their own 
be and doubtful (if France ſhould again invade them) of ſup- 
port from England, whether the earls of Morton and Glencairn, with 


French king, Francis +, which raiſed their hearts; but they were not 
more glad than the popiſh faction was diſpirited. Theſe had reaſon , 
for Charles IX. an infant about eleven years old ſucceeding to the crown 
of France, the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, who had beef 
doomed to deſtruction (the ſcaffolds being already erected for that pur- 


were commanded to leave, and the queen mother, who hated them 
(they having wholly governed her ſon Francis) was appointed regent. In 
this ſudden change of the fortune of her friends, the queen-dowager 
of France and queen of Scotland was no unconcerned ſpectator. She 
knew that her continuance at court was not agreeable to her mother- 
in-law ; pride made it diſpleaſing to herſelf : ſhe therefore withdrew 
by little and little, and began to think of returning into her native do- 
minions. N | 

Theſe things being made known to the proteſtant lords, they met 
at Edinburgh in January, 1561, and deputed the lord. James prior of 
St. Andrew's to condole with the dowager, and confirm her in her 
intention. The archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the biſhop of Aberdeen, 
Murray, and Roſs, the earls of Huntley, Crawfurd, Athol, Suther- 
land, with others of the popiſh faction, ſoon after diſpatched John 
Leſly the hiſtorian, then vicar-general of the ſec of Aberdeen, upon 


* Biſhop Burnet has given- us their original inſtructions, vol. iii. Collect. p 303. figned by 
many dignified clergymen; &c. Their chief commiſſion was to induce queen Elizabeth to give 


der hand to Arran, which the very politely excuſed herſelf from. Vide her anſwer from the 
Cotton library, in Keith, p. 156. | 


F He died December iſt, at Orleans. Leſly, p. 537; 


6 | the 


young Maitland, had been ſent upon breaking up of the parliament *. Spot 
In this dreadful dilemma news was brought of the death of the young 
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ſwood, 


poſe) were ſet at liberty, the conſtable returned to court, which the Guiſes Melvil, p. 29. 
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Ruſſel earl of her ſubjects, but from different motives, to return, ambaſſadors waited 
Bedford. 


Ibid, 


Camden, p. Zabeth, ſhe diſpatched fir Thomas Randolph to Scotland, to cultivate 


25 7 BY a good underſtanding with the nobility, whom he was to inform, that 
the LOLIECT, 


Spotſwood, 
p. 152. 
Buch. lib, xvii 


Spotſwood, 
p- 151. 


the ſame errand. That was not the chief of his commiſſion; he wa 
to repreſent the prior as one who aimed at ſovereignty, and all 
Leſly, p. 531. Proteſtant lords as rebels. He was to entreat her to land at Aberdeen 
whence twenty thouſand ſoldiers would eſcort her to her capital, 200 
oblige the adverſe party to admit the reſtoration of papacy.” As dh 


the ſedulous Leſly got the ſtart of him by a day. But this availed Him 
Melvil, p. 26. little; for monſieur Martigue and monſieur Doſell had pre-adviſed her 
to repoſe her chief confidence on the prior, the eatl of Argyl (v 
had married lady Jane Stuart her natural ſiſter) ſecretary Maitland aud 
Kirkaldy of Grange; ſo that when lord James arrived at Vitry, he 
was not only graciouſly received, but had hopes given him of being 
created earl of Murray. ben e 


heartily wiſhed that the Engliſh and Scots were included in the treaty, 


breaking off the antient league with France, whence ſo many calz- 
mities had been entailed on both nations. He was alſo to requeſt them, 


the French king, demanded that the old league with France ſhould be 


though the French had often, and eſpecially of late, violated the league, 
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rior had ſome ſecret commiſſion to tranſact at the court of Elizabeth 


While the diſconſolate dowager was thus unanimouſly ſollicited 


on her from Elizabeth, not only to condole with her on'the loſs of her 
huſband, but alſo to demand her ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh 
with which (as her French friends had encouraged her to hope forthe 
ſucceſſion of England) ſhe refuſed to comply, at leaſt, till ſhe was re. 
turned to Scotland. | 

As this could not fail to excite the ſuſpicions of the provident El. 


the German princes having combined againſt the pope, his miſtrely 


That this was the fitteſt opportunity for compoſing all differences be. 
tween the two nations, either by concluding a perpetual peace, or by 


not to permit their ſovereign to marry any foreign prince, as by that 
means the publick liberty might again be endangered *. And the 
earls of Glencairn and Morton returning from London about the fame 
time, aſſured the nobles of the continuance of her protection. 

This was prudent in Elizabeth ; for in March, Noailles a ſenator 
of Bordeaux arrived at Leith, and in the name of his maſter Charles 


renewed, the confederacy with England diflolved, and the churchmen 
reſtored to their eſtates and dignities. 

The council, unwilling to meddle with matters of that importance, 
entreated the ambaſſadors to wait the next convention of the eſtates. 
They met in May by a commiſſion from queen Mary, and the lord 
James being preſent, Noailles received the following anſwer : That 


they were not conſcious of ever having broke it ; that they could not fe- 
nounce the confederacy with England, without incurring an everlaſt- 
ing ignominy : and, laſtly, that having renounced the biſhop of Rome 
authority, they could not re-eſtabliſh his prieſts and vaſſals. : 
Although the queen of Scots had refuſed + to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh (which in the commiſſion given to her ambaſſadors ſhe 


See his inſtructions in Keith, p, 158. 159. ſigned by Cecil, March 20. 1660-1. 
+ Vide Throgmorton's Letters ia Keith, p. 162, 163. 164. Knox, p. 295. 296. 


had 
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had promiſed to do on the word of a ſovereign *) ſhe nevertheleſs ſent 

monſieut Doſell to the court of London, to requeſt a ſafe- conduct for 1 

berſelf to paſs through England to Scotland, whither ſhe was now re- __ 

ſolved to go, having lately recovered of a violent fit of ſickneſs; this 

however the Engliſh queen retuſed + to grant, unleſs ſhe would con- 

frm the treaty of Edinburgh. The truth is, that politick lady did 

not want queen Mary to return to her native dominions at all, ſhe well 

freſaw, without being told by either the lord prior or ſecretary Mait- 

land (who yet were not averſe to queen Mary's return upon terms ) 

that it would kindle new commotions, deſtroy the Engliſh intereſt in 

the north, and re-eftabliſh papacy. But the more oppoſition queen 

Mary met with, the keener was ſhe to be gone, and the more eager 

were the Gaifes (who were meditating how to reſtore themſelves to 

their aſcendancy in the cabinet) for her departure. At laſt ſhe pat to 

ſea from Calais, with a retinue worthy the queen-dowager of France 

and queen of Scotland, and arrived ſafely at Leith on the 2oth || of rar P. $35: 

Auguſt, having eſcaped the Engliſh fleet in a fog. OED? 
The fame of her arrival being noiſed abroad, the nobility from 

all parts of the kingdom flocked in, fome expecting rewards for for- 

mer ſervices, others hoping, by their early attendance, to recommend 

their loyalty, and not a few, from motives of curioſity, affembled to 

behold her, of whoſe perſon and wit report ſpoke ſo loudly. The com- 

mons were unfeignedly pleaſed to ſee their ſovereign, whom, had 

iſſue followed her marriage with Francis, they probably never would 

have beheld in Scotland. The variety of her fortunes too, born amid 

the tumult of arms, and when an infant forced to another ſhore, where 

ſhe had been exalted to the moſt ſplendid fortunes, but which ſhe 

was now conſtrained to abandon, mingled compaſſion with an affec- 

tionate loyalty. Some of the more rigid of the reformed were not in- 

deed greatly prepoſſeſſed in her favour ; educated in the ſuperſtition 

of Rome, and wholly under the influence of her uncles, they dreaded 

her attachment to popery. But Mary, whether influenced by a book 

of political maxims, which her ſenſible mother compoſed and ſent 

her, or guided by the lord James her baſtard-brother, a few days af- 

ter her arrival, agreed in a council, where no churchmen were 

preſent, that no change ſhould be attempted in the preſent eſtabliſh- 

ment of the church: only ſhe and her family muſt be permitted (ſhe Ex. P. $36: 

ſaid) to attend maſs in private. This might have calmed their appre- 

henſions; yet did the miniſters publickly, from the pulpit, condemn 

that toleration as unlawful; and the earl of Arran impolitickly (if he Spotfuoo!, 

meant to recommend himſelf to the bed of his ſovereign) proteſted that P. 79. 

he neither agreed to publick nor private maſſes. A council of twelve 

were likewiſe ſoon after appointed, of whom, though ſome were papiſts, 

the majority were of the reformed; viz. the duke, Argyl, Glencairn, 8 

Morton, Montroſs, Errol, and her brother the lord James, on whom 

ſhe chiefly depended: encouraged by this, one of the mob had the 


infolence, before the gates of the palace, to attack one of the queen's Keith, p. 187. 
N55 188. 189, 


4 Vide the commiſſion granted by her and Francis in the Cotton library, Calig. b. ix. fol. 


+ Keith, p. 171. taken from Throckmorton's own letter printed in the Cabala, edi 

T Vide Maitland's ſenſible letter to Cecil, in Keith's — p. 92. 93. * 

This is the date marked by Brantome, who was in the ſame ſhip with her: 
Leſly, who likewiſe attended her home. Buchanan hxes it ta the 21ſt. 
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domeſticks, who was carrying ſome wax tapers, &c. to the ch 
royal, where maſs was next day to be celebrated; and if the affair 
had not been inſtantly compoſed by the addreſs of lord James, j 
might have produced the moſt fatal conſequences, Soon after, Mr 
Randolph, now inveſted with a publick character, preſented jetter 
of congratulation from his miſtreſs to queen Mary, in which ſhe a. 
ſured her, that ſhe had not in the leaſt attempted to intercept he: 
return; and concluded, with ſtrongly inſiſting on her ratifying the 
treaty *. "= 7 3 
The following month was ſpent in entertaining the French why 
had accompanied her majeſty homewards. They howevcr made hy 
a ſhort ſtay in Scotland; for about the middle of September, the duke 
D'Aumale returned to France by ſea, and the grand prior, with mon. 
fieur D'Anville, &c. took their journey through England, where they 
were honourably entertained by Elizabeth. The marquis D'Elbeyf 
remained all the winter with his niece, and was allowed fifty Chilling 
ſterling a day for + his table. But before this, ſecretary Maitland had 
been diſpatched to the court of London, with letters from queen Ma 


Keith, p.181. and the nobility. Mary's own letters breathed nothing but ſiſterly affte- 
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tion, and expreſſed the ſtrongeſt defire to cultivate a ſincere under. 
ſtanding with Elizabeth. Thoſe ſent by the nobility were to the 
ſame effect, with this addition, that the ſureſt method of cementing 
their affection was to declare their ſovereign heir apparent to England, 
in caſe her majeſty died without iſſue. 

The ſecretary urging this laſt point ſtrongly, as he was com- 
manded, was anſwered by Elizabeth, that queen Mary ought to have 
ratified the treaty of Edinburgh, as ſhe had promiſed in France }, 
before ſhe had made any ſuch requeſt. That ſhe would not invalidate 
her title to the throne, although ſhe had aſſumed the arms of Eng- 
land, for which ſhe ought to make reparation. To declare het the 
ſucceſſor of her kingdoms, ſhe conceived, would rather prevent their 
intimacy, as ſucceſſors are always ſuſpected by thoſe at the helm; the 
people are apt, from levity as well as intereſt, to court the riſing, and 
deſert the ſetting-ſun; and thoie that are declared heirs, find it 
almoſt impoſſible to contain their own ambition, and the hopes of 
others, within the ſober limits of reaſon ; ſo that, ſhould ſhe conſent to 
ſettle upon his miſtreſs the crown in reverſion, ſhe ſhould deſtroy her 
beſt ſecurity with her own hands, and not only prepare her winding- 
ſheet, but dig her own grave in her lifetime. 

Such is the account given us by Camden and Buchanan; but it ap- 


Keith, p.185. Pears from Maitland's original inſtructions, which till remain, that he 


was ſent from the queen to thank Elizabeth for her late letters; to aſſute 
her ſhe had made a ſtrict ſearch after the pyrates ſhe had mentioned; 
and to declare that ſhe meant to live upon the beſt terms with her 
good couſin, ſiſter and neighbour. The nobles again in their letter ex- 
preſſed their joy at finding their apprehenſions diſappointed of their 
queen's having conceived any jealouſy againſt them for their correſpon- 
dence with her majeſty, as if they had prevailed on her to deny their 
ſovereign a paſſport, and had not wiſhed her return, than which, in 


® Vide the original in Keith, p. 181. 
+ Randolph's letter, October 24. Calig. b. x. 
t Camden, p. 387. vol. ii. in the Collect. 


their 
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cheir hearts, there was nothing in the world they had ſo earneſtly 
wiſhed. Nor is Mary not only not jealous of this, (add they) but 
well ſatisfied with your majeſty ; and as it ſhall be our moſt earneſt 
endeavour to increaſe. the good underſtanding, yet if it ſhall chance 
that your majeſty uſe any diſcourteſy to our ſovereign, (which we can- 
not ſuppoſe in ſo humane a princeſs) or give occaſion to violate the 
peace, you then may be well aſſured we will ſhew ourſelves loyal ſub- 
jects, in the ſupport of her juſt quarrel. 
It would therefore appear, if Maitland then puſhed the affair of 
the ſucceſſion, (which is not very probable) that he had only a verbal 
rder “. | 
: But be that as it will, fir Peter Mewtas was diſpatched to Scotland Camden, p. 
with letters, to urge once more the confirmation of the treaty. To this 387. 
queen Mary did not give a direct refuſal, yet ſignified, that it could not 
well be done till the affairs of her kingdom were in a more ſettled condi- 
tion. At laſt it was concluded, that the queen of Scots ſhould abſtain 
from uſing the arms and title of England and Ireland, during the life 
of Elizabeth and her poſterity. Whilſt ſhe, on the other hand, agreed 
that neither ſhe nor her poſterity ſhould attempt any thing to invalidate Sporſwood, 
the ſucceſſion of Mary to the dominions of England. * 
In the mean time the queen made a progreſs by Stirling to the 
north +, where having viſited the chief boroughs, ſhe returned to her 
capital about Michaelmas ; at which time the citizens are wont to elect 
their magiſtrates, and to enact ſtatutes for the government of Edin- 
burgh. Among others publiſhed at that time, there was one which Keith, p. 192: 
ordered all nuns, prieſts, monks, friars, and others the wicked rabble 
of Anti-chriſt, adulterers, fornicators, drunkards, maſs-prieſts, or ob- 
ſtinate papiſts, to evacuate the city and limits in twenty-four hours, 
on pain of carting, burning on the cheek, and perpetual baniſhment. 
The queen, interpreting this as an incroachment on her prerogative, 
deprived the provoſt, Archibald Douglas of Kilſpendy, and the bailies 
of their office, commanded the citizens to elect others in their ſtead ; Ibid. p. 193. 
and by proclamation granted plenary permiſſion to all the faithful lieges, 
ſay Knox and Buchanan, not only to repair to, but to remain in the Spotſ. p. 182. 
metropolis as long. as their buſineſs required. There are, however, 
no veſtiges of the proclamation in either the regiſters of the privy or Keith, p. 194. 
town council. 
The earl of Huntley, a ſtrenuous catholick, being advanced to the 
dignity of chancellor, ſome others of her council too being of the 
lame religion, the prieſts began, both from the pulpit and preſs, 
to attack the doctrines of the reformation. Nay, Quintin Kennedy 
pablickly diſputed with Knox, and, if we can credit Leſly, obtained 
the advantage. Yet ſuch was the lenity of the reformed lords, (for 
the miniſters recommended perſecution) that though Ninian Winyet, 


Mr. Randolph, in a letter to Cecil of the 5th of September, informs him, that queen Mary 
had found three points neceſſary to maintain her eſtate; peace with England, to be ſerved by 
proteſtants, and 10 enrich herſelf with the abbey- lands. He alſo tells him that Knox, in a con- 
ference he had with the queen, knocked ſo haflily (his own expreſſion) on her heart, as made her 
weep She charged him with his book againſt the government of women, which he ſoftened. 
She alſo willed him to uſe leſs ſeverity againſt thoſe who differed from him in opinion. la ſpeak- 
ing of the maſs, he declared the many plagues which idolatry had brought on all countries ; and, 
in the end, obtained liberty to ſpeak freely his conſcience, giving her ſuch reverence as becometh 
the miniſlers of the Goſpels unto the ſuperior power. Keith, p. 188. | 


f Vide Randolph's letter of Sept. 24, in Keith, p. 190, from Calig. b. x. 
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Lelly, p. 537. 


Vide Keith, 
p- 198, 199. 


Ibid. p. 202. 


Calig. b. x. 
an Orig. 


Keith, p. 204. 
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one of the pillars of the party, thought p to fly to Ratifhey, 
where he became abbot of the Scotiſh monaſtery, none were exilel 
few impriſoned, and none ſuffered death. 1h |. 

As the borderers were always mutinous, ſo of late had they becom: 
uncommonly troubleſome, by the confuſion and indemnity which wy, 
naturally produce. Of this the queen of England had morethan 
complained by her reſident, and Mary had affured Randolph that ſ 
was reſolved to reform thoſe abuſes: accordingly ſhe had not only cop. 
manded the lord Hume to do juſtice to the Engliſh, but was reſolyegy, 
ſend the lord James and other noblemen to the borders with Proper 
commiſſions. | 

In conſequence of this, on the 13th of Octob. her majeſty appointed 
her brother lord lieutenant, with very ample powers; the noblemen, 
barons, and freeholders of the conſtabulary of Haddington, Lithpoy, 
Stirling, Clackmannan, Pebles, Berwick, Selkirk, &c. being ordered 
to accompany him November 13, with their forces, to Jedburgh and 
Drumfries, there to remain twenty days, on pain of death and for. 
feiture of eſtate. Buchanan infinuates, that this commiſſion was given 
to lord James on purpoſe to get rid of him; for as Mary was growing 
diſſolute, her brother's integrity of manners was a ſatire on her's, Bu 
whatever motives ſome members & of the council might have had, we 
are warranted, from Randolph's letters, to affert that lord James, at that 
time, was in prime favour with his ſovereign. 

The lord lieutenant had no ſooner left the metropolis than the arch. 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, the biſhops of Dunblaine and Cathneſs, with 
many of the popiſh perſuaſion, flocked to court; where, on the nightef 
the 16th of Nov. a ſudden rumour aroſe that Arran had left his retreit 
of St. Andrew's, and, croſſing the Forth, meant to ſurprize the queen. 
This occaſioned a general conſternation ; and when many of the brayc 
and old were only regardful of their own ſecurity, and ſculked in corners, 
what muſt the poor damſels (as Randolph jocularly expreſſes it), who 
were left alone, have ſuffered? Their apprehenfions, however, being a 
little appeaſed, the council fat, ſcouts were ſent out, yet was no ene- 
my diſcovered, although every corner was ſearched. Nor, indeed, could 
there; for never had Arran fewer in company, and never was worſe pro- 
vided with neceſſaries for ſuch an enterprize, without horſes, men, or 
money. The truth is, the queen hated the houſe of Hamilton, and 
wanted to render it obnoxious to the nation: for this purpoſe, {he 
ſeemed to be apprehenſive of a ſurprize, and had not only many of 
the paſſages to her chambers cloſed, and new ones opened, but allo 
commanded the noblemen, who lodged in the palace, to do duty by 
turns in jack and ſpear, and guard its every entrance. Yet had her 
majeſty never leſs occafion to fear, conſidering the number of catho- 
licks then in town ; for though, as Randolph obſerves, none of thett 
would die for Chriſt, yet, to ſave their queen from ſtealing, they would 
not ſtick to ſtrike a ſtroke or two. | 

In the mean time, the lord James, having burnt many ſtrong holds 
hanged twenty-two or twenty-three of the moſt notorious offenders, 
and ſent fifty more of them to Edinburgh, near one half of whom 
were impriſoned in the caſtle, he regulated matters with the Engliſh 
wardens, the lord Gray and fir John Foſter ; while the chiefs of the 


$ Huntley, Bothwell, and Marſhal. | 
great 


3 


eat border clans waited on her majeſty, to know her pleaſure how 
depredations might for the future be prevented. 

At his lordſhip's return; the watch, which ſome hiſtorians have re- 

preſented as a ſtanding body-guard; that gave great offence to the Keith, p.20;. 
nation, was diſcharged: 
All this while the Scots catholicks were in a dreadful ſuſpence, with 
regard to their ſovereign, They ſaw with diſpleaſure the ſtrict inti- 
macy which ſubſiſted between Elizabeth and her: they knew that at- 
tempts had been made to convert her, which they apprehended would 
be the conſequence, if ever the two queens ſhould ſee one another. 
Theſe their fears they communicated to their friends on the continent, 
and about the end of the year monſieur Moret came from Savoy, to 
fix her in the catholick cauſe. In this the ambaſſador but too well 
ſucceeded ; for though, at a ſolemn maſs, ſhe could prevail on none 
of her nobles, not even Bothwell, to wear the deuille (as Randolph 
expreſſes it) ; yet did ſhe, after ſervice, cauſe a herald to make pro- 
clamation at the croſs, That no man; on pain of death, ſhould trouble 
or injure any of her chaplains that were at the maſs, and that all men 
ſhould anſwer them their livings in time to come, as before: 

As this was not only done without conſent of the council, but alſo 
againſt her firſt proclamation, by which all was to remain upon the old 
footing, the nation took great oftence ; and now it began to be privately 
doubted whether the ſubjects were bound to obey their ſovereign, as 
ſhe was an 1dolator. 

Soon after this, there was a frequent convention of the nobles; and 
on the 22d of December the church humbly petitioned the queen, that 
ſhe would aboliſh the maſs in her own houſhold, as well as in the reſt 
of the realm ; that ſhe would eſtabliſh, as far as ſhe then might, the 
book of reformation and diſcipline ; that order might be taken for the 
ſupport of the miniſtry ; and that ſuch as were known to be profeſſed 
papiſts might be removed from the college of juſtice. This ſupplica- 
tion occaſioned long diſputes ; and at laſt it was indeed determined, that 
the miniſters ſhould have ſufficient ſtipends. For this purpoſe the 
convention enacted, that the biſhops, abbots, priors, &c. ſhould bring 
in their rent-rolls; on pain of being proceeded againſt as the matter 
required. They obeyed ; but though they made the queen an offer of 
one third of their revenues, provided ſhe would ſecure them in the 
remainder for life, to be divided between her, the miniſtry, and the Four parts to 


poor ; yet, by their undervaluing their income, the good that was pro- By oor, ns 


e poſed to have reſulted from the ſtatute, was in a great meaſure defeated. queen. 
f The catholicks however ſtormed ; for, as Randolph informs fir Wil- 
0 liam Cecil, they thought that nothing now remained, but an interview 


of the queens, to overthrow the maſs, &c. 
About the beginning of February lord James was created earl of 
Mar, when he married a daughter of the earl of Marſhal's; his two Between the 


brethren, lord Robert and lord John, having lately eſpouſed the ſiſters $tÞ and 12th 
of the carls of Caſſils and of Poke *, eee. 


* It may not perhaps diſpleaſe the curious to be informed runni i 

; „that running at the ring was a 

courtly paſtime of thoſe times, and that that diverſion had lately been — to the we and 
court on the ſands of Leith ; when the marquis d'Elbeuff and lord John, in foreign maſks, with 


ſix on their ſide, were defeated by the lord Robert; wi 7 ; : 
Me Fort es 1 rd Robert, with as many on his fide; who were habited 
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Buchanan, 


Spotſwood, 


Gordon, vol. 


Buchanan, 
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Theſe extraordinary honours, and the diſtinction which queen Mary 
ſhewed him beyond the other lords of her council, incited the cn 
of the chancellor, who, having long adminiſtered the earldom 
Marr, conſidered it as part of his enormous eſtate . He 
determined to ruin his co-rival ; and, for that purpoſe, induſtriouſſ 

ropagated reports at court, that Murray aimed at the ſovereignty 
But when theſe did not anſwer his deſigns, he preſented the queen with 
a writing, in which he openly accuſed him. The arguments however he 
adduced being all too weak, the queen diſcountenanced the accuſation, 
Thus baffled at court, he incited James Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, t 
ſet the earl and the Hamiltons at variance. Bothwell, having ſquan- 
dered away his fortunes in debauchery, was a fit tool for his maching. 
tions. He could not however prevail on Murray (whom he firſt effayed) 
to ruin the duke: but Caſtle-herald, leſs ſcrupulous than he, eafily en. 
tered into the ſentiments of Bothwell ; and it was reſolved to murder the 
earl of Murray, whilſt the queen was hunting in the park of Falkland; 
which done, they were to carry off her majeſty, as a ſanction for the 
aſſaſſination. But the conſpiracy being diſcovered, Bothwell was ſent 
to Edinburgh. caſtle, and Gavin Hamilton, abbot of Kilwinning, why 
had undertaken to aſſiſt him in the murder, was impriſoned in that of 
Stirling, 

Theſe diſappointments ſerved only to make Gordon more bent on 
the deſtruction of his enemy; to effectuate which, he ſtationed two 
of his followers to aſſaſſinate Murray in the night-time, as he returned 
from court to his lodgings. But the earl being likewiſe advertiſed of 
this, and ſeeing the tellows actually ſtanding at the porch of the pa- 
lace in arms, (as Buchanan informs us) he complained; to the queen, 
who, either not having ſufficient proofs of Huntley's intentions, ot 
not daring to puniſh ſo powerful a man, flurred over the matter. 

Such is the account given us of this matter by Buchanan; and it 
muſt be owned, that it is founded in nature: however, the whole is 
treated by the hiſtorian of the houſe of Gordon as a contrivance of the 
earl of Murray's to get rid of Huntley. As we have no records to 
prove either, the reader muſt determine for himſelf. Only this much 
may be obſerved, that from this time I do not find Huntley's name 
among thoſe who attended the privy council, yet is the duke conſtantly 
mentioned. 

Soon after this the queen received letters from the pope, the cardinal 
of Lorrain, and her uncies in France, adviſing her to repoſe her chief 
confidence in Huntley, and to give him hopes of her marrying his ſe- 
cond ſon, as the only means of re-eſtabliſhing the Roman religion. The 
utmoſt rigour was recommended; and a roll of the reformed, with 
Murray in the front, whom ſhe ought to devote to death, likewiſe ſent 
her. With theſe if ſhe complied, ſhe was aſſured of whatever aſſiſt- 
ance ſhe wanted. 'The letters, however, did not anſwer the bloody 
purpoſes for which they were calculated, and the earl of Murray ſtil 
preſerved his pre-eminence at court, | 

For, in the beginning of the year 1562 &, the Scotiſh queen, from 
a deſire of maintaining a firm union with England, and of making 


* It appears, from Randolph's letters of the 24th of September, that, long before this, lo:d 
James and Huntley were at variance, and the cauſe was alleged to be religion. MAY 
May 19, Mary aſked the lords of her privy council if they deemed it neceſſary, for enter- 
taining the peace of the two realms, that ſhe ſhould have an interview with queen Elizabeth. T hey 
unanimouſly agreed, that, if ſhe thought her pwn perſon ia ſurety, nothing was more expedient. 


AQ of Privy Council, vide Keith, p. 2t6, | 
herſelf 
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| nown to the ſubjects of that kingdom, ſent ſecretary Maitland Spotſwood, 

a _ an interview with queen Elizabeth. The expediency of this p. 183. 

was matter of deep conſultation at the court of London: ſome repre- 

ſented it as a thing that would tend to the ſtrengthening of the preſent 

religion; while others alledged that Mary only meant by it to get ac- 

quainted with the catholicks in the ſouth; and increaſe the number of 

thoſe who favoured her title to the Engliſh diadem. At laſt, however, 

the time, place, and number of attendants were ſettled ; when Eliza- 

beth ſuſpended the interview, being informed by her ambaſſador Sid- 

ney, that the Guiſes, to gain Anthony of Bourbon king of Navarre to Camden, p. 

their party, had privately offered him that kingdom and the queen of 389. 

Scots in marriage, with the kingdom of England for her portion. 

Nor was this diſagreeable to queen Mary; for ſhe was afraid 

that, by engaging in a ſtricter friendſhip with queen Elizabeth, 

ſhe would leſſen the favour of her uncles; and loſe her French 

jointure. Both which, however, the was willing, ſhe wrote, 

(for letters paſſed between the two queens almoſt every week) to re- 

nounce, if Elizabeth would adopt her heir, and the parliament con- Ibid: 

firm her ſucceſſion, 

This is the account given us by Camden; yet was fir Henry Sidney, 

whom Elizabeth ſent to Scotland, to impute her delaying the interview 

to the treachery of Guiſe and the conſtable, to the prince of Conde, to 

the maſſacre of the garriſon of Blois, although they offered to ſurrender, 

and to an edict publiſhed at Paris, authorizing the mob to cut the 

throats of hereticks, by which her own kingdom was threatened, and 

ſhe could not leave her capital; but would gladly meet her next ſum- 

mer, upon the terms lately agreed on. Queen Mary communicated 

the affair to her council; and though they ſtill thought that it would 

be for the common good that the two queens ſhould ſee one another, 

yet did they deſire her to be cautious how ſhe went to England. The 

truth is, Elizabeth had lately confined the earl and counteſs of Lenox, 

for correſponding with Mary &. 1 | 

And now the civil wars broke out in France: although religion was 

pretended by both the princes of the blood and the Guiſes, yet was the 

regency the chief motive of their actions. But whatever were their 

private inducements, it behoved queen Elizabeth, as one who regarded 

the tranquility of her own dominions, and wiſhed for the reſtitution of 

Calais, to ſupport the proteſtants in that kingdom, whom ſhe accord- 

ingly aſſiſted with men and money. This however they ungratefully 

recompenſed by clapping up a peace with the Guiſes, and expelling lbid. p. 392. 

their auxiliaries from Havre-de-grace. 2 
The Scotiſh queen, though often ſolicited by her uncles, took no 

concern in theſe affairs. To have done otherwiſe, would have been 

imprudent. This, however, was ſo much reſented by the French 

monarch, that her dowry was ſtopped, the duke Caſtle-herald was Ibid. 

deprived of that dutchy, and the Scots were excluded from being life- 

guards to the king. This highly incenſed Mary; and if the cardinal 

of Lorrain, ſome time after, offered her Charles of Auſtria for her 

huſband, and the county of Tyrol for her jointure, ſhe imparted 

the affair to queen Elizabeth; who, both by her letters and her 
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0 ambaſſa- 
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ambaſſador Randolph, diſſuaded her acceptance, as a meaſure 0 
would prove more deſtructive of the good underſtanding, vhich a * 
time obtained between the two nations, than even the French matt 
and wiſhed that ſome Engliſh nobleman of great birth might be "Wy 15 
whom her majeſty could affect, as ſhe would then be induced ba 
clare her ſucceſſion to the crown, failing heirs of her own: other 
Melvil'»Mem. added the ambaſſador, my miſtreſs can promiſe nothing in that Watts 
e ſatisfaction. But, beſides his publick inſtructions, Rangy 
the telt. had a private commiſſion to the earl of Murray and ſecretary Maitlan 
to propoſe the lord Robert Dudley, a great favourite of the Engli 
queen's, as a proper huſband. 

The queen-mother and the Guiſes in France were no ſooner h 
formed of this, than contempt of the match, and the fear of log 
one who could ſo effectually aſſiſt them againſt the Engliſh, made the 
promiſe her not only the regular payment of her jointure, but the g. 

Camden, p. eſtabliſhment of the Scots in their ancient privileges, with the addition 
393. of new ones. But the Scotiſh queen prudently declined giving then if 
a poſitive anſwer. Indeed ſhe could not; for her affairs at home wer 
then greatly embaraſſed, which we ſhall now briefly relate. 
Spotl. p. 1853. About the beginning of autumn 1562, the queen, intending | 
2 to the north, had gone to Stirling, where ſhe was petitioned 
y certain commiſſioners of the church, for aboliſhing the maſs ug 
other ſuperſtitious rites of the Roman religion, for puniſhing bla 
phemy, contemners of God's word, ſabbath-breakers, adultery, for. 
nication, &c. It was alſo deſired that actions of divorce ſhould be 
remitted to the cognizance of eccleſiaſticks, or at leaſt truſted to me 
of good underſtanding and ſound morals; and that popiſh churchma 
ſhould be excluded from places in the council and ſeffions. To thi 
petition the queen unluckily anſwered, in wrath, that ſhe would be 
far from doing any thing prejudicial to the religion ſhe profeſſed, tha 
ſhe hoped to get it reſtored ere a year had elapſed. 
Ibid. frem From thence her majeſty went to Aberdeen, where ſhe was met by 
Buchanan, the counteſs of Huntley, a lady crafty and penetrating : yet though 
n ſhe made an offer of re-eſtabliſhing the popiſh religion in the north by 
her huſband's forces, ſhe could then obtain no other boon from queen 
Mary, than that her ſon John of Deſkford ſhould voluntarily wad 
himſelf, having eſcaped from the priſon where he had been confined 
June 27. by the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, on account of his having woundel } 
the lord Ogilvy in the high ſtreet of that city. With this command 
young fir John complied, and went as far on his way to the caſtle d 
Stirling as the houſe of Glamis; but there, being either recalled by hu 
Spotl. p. 186. friends, or changing his mind, he returned to the north; where a 
ſembling one thouſand horſe, he approached Aberdeen &. 
This young man, fay hiſtorians, hoped by arms to intimidate the 
queen into a compliance with the match, which he underſtood ha 
been recommended to her by her uncles. But, in the firſt place, 
Septemb. 10, appears, from the records of the privy council, held at the caſtle of 
Tarnway, that Gordon was married; and then, had ſhe ever enter- 


tained any deſign of marrying Gordon, this military method of cout 


It appear;, from the records of council, that Gordon was called before the ccurt of joſl 
Clary at Aberdeen the laſt day of Auguſt, when he was ſent to the provoſt of Aberdeen's lodg- 
108 bg to remain till further orders from the queen, who, the day followiog, commanded hin 
to ofir Ig. : 

| ſhip 
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„ would Have diſguſted her. And; therefore; quitting" Aberdeen, 
110 tefaflng; though warmly importuned, to enter Huntley's bodſe 
at Strathbogy, ſhe went to Inverneſs. But there ſhe was in greater 
danger than before; for the keeper of the caſtle, Alexandet 


whole townſmen and neighbourhood were in arms, and devoted to 


be ſtrictly guarded, and ſhips to be prepared in the road; but next 
morning the Frazers and Monros reſorted to her majeſty, and 
the clan Chattan deſerting Huntley, ſubmitted. With this ſeaſon- 
able reinforcement ſhe beſieged and took the caſtle, hanged Gordon 
and his officers, but ſpared the lives of the common men. This 
done, ſhe returned to Aberdeen with a powerful eſcort ; whither alſo 


but was denied acceſs. Kee 
Huntley, thus perceiving that all hopes of reconciling himſelf to her 
majeſty were loſt, (his enemy too, the earl of Mar, being created earl 
of Murray *) aſſembled all his friends, and approached Aberdeen, 
truſting to the affection of the citizens of that place, and the ſecret 


and Leſly of Buquhane, who attended the court. But being informed 
that their correſpondence was diſcovered, and that Leſly was taken; 
he began to retreat; till hearing the earl of Murray was at his 
heels, he determined to fight; and for that purpoſe retired- mto the 
foreſt of Corrichy, a place almoſt wholly ſurrounded by a marſh: 
It was not long before Murray came in view, and joined battle; but 
many of his foot giving way, he bad certainly been defeated, had not 
his cavalry, where fought the earl of Morton and lord Lindfay, not 
only ſuſtained the ſhock of the purſuing Huntleans, but with their 
lances, which the others had unwarily abandoned, drove them back 
to the foreſt, This Murray's fugitives perceiving, returned; and 
ſlaughtered the flying Gordons . 95 0d 


In this conflict the earl himſelf was taken priſoner, with his two 
ſons John and Adam. Buchanan ſays that the father, being corpulent, 
was ſmothered in the crowd; but the author of the Innocence of 


was publickly beheaded three days after at Aberdeen, when his win= 


the ſpectators. Adam was fpared on account of his youth: 


reſcue her majeſty from the earl of Murray, at her own deſire. And 
Buchanan aſſerts, that the queen, being willing to reſtore the Romati 


as a neceſſary prelude, Neither appears in the leaſt probable ; for, 
from his late advancement, it is plain that the earl of Murray 
was then in high favour ; and Randolph, Who attended the queen 


oli 


: 8 His 2 — > barre] had A title to the earldom of Mar, and therefore he changed it 
eisen the 10th of September and the 1 5th'of October, 1562, for the more important one of 
Murray, of Which there was no lineal competitor. I fy 1 . 


u About one hundred and twenty were killed, and as many taken priſoners: Spethy. p- 187. 
11G > 


Gordon, not only would not admit her into that fortreſs,” but the Spotl. p. 186. 


Huntley. In theſe ſtraits, ſhe commanded all paſſes into the town to 


came lady Huntley, with offers of ſubmiſfion for her huſband and ſon, Ibid. 


intelligence of the queen's affairs, ſent him by the earl of Sutherland 


Mary writes, that he was murdered by the expreſs orders of Murray: Gordon, vol. 
In whatever manner however Huntley was killed, certain it is that John i p. 219. 


ning aſpect, and valorous deportment on the ſcaffold, drew tears from Buch. lib.xvii 


It is aſſerted by the author of the MS. hiſtory of the families of Sir Robert 


Gordon and Sutherland, that the earl of Huntley appeared in arms to . 


religion, had aſſented to Huntley's deſign of murdering her brother; 
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to the north, acquaints fir William Cecil that fir John Gordon con. 

feſſed he purpoſed, at four different times, hot only to have aflaſfinate 

the earls of Murray and Morton, , ſecretary Maitland, and Ballenden 

the juſtice-clerk; but that his father was reſolved, if he had taker 

s, b.x. Aberdeen, to have burnt the queen, and all that were with her in the 


an orig. dat * 
Novemb. 18. Houſe. 


Keith, p.230. But whatever were his deſigns, or what the motives that influence 
Murray, the death of the father and ſon, with the flight of Sutherland 
produced ſome advantage to the proteſtant cauſe; as it reduced the 
north to a ſtate of tranquility; and diſcouraged thoſe of the Popit 
faction throughout the whole realm. — 

fvid. p. 235, Soon after Maitland was diſpatched to England. His inſtrudio 

236, 237- which ſtill remain, were to take care of his miſtreſs's intereſt at the 
enſuing parliament, and to prevail on Elizabeth to declare Mary her 
ſucceſſor, both as her title was preferable to that of any other, and 2 
ſhe had refuſed to engage with France againſt England. = 20x71 
Whether Huntley's eldeſt fon was in arms with his father at Cx. 
richy or not, is uncertain ; but, ſoon after the action, he was delivers 
up by his father-in-law the duke of Caſtle-herald, to whom he hai 

fbid: p. 229. fled ; and, February 8, 1512-3, being convicted of treaſon, forfeited, 

Buch. lib.xvii, and doomed to be hanged when the queen pleaſed, ſhe ſent him ty 
the caſtle of Dunbar. 8 "hag 

Soon after John Hamilton archbiſhop of St. Andrew's was arraigned, 

Vide Ran- and ſent to the caſtle of Edinburgh. His crime was the ſaying and hex. 

dolph's fetters ing of maſs. Kennedy abbot of Corſeraguel, and the prior of Whither 

n Keith, p. ; ) 

239. (as Spotſwood calls him) would have undergone the ſame puniſhment, 
as they likewiſe were convicted of the ſame treſpaſs, could they hare 
been taken. Many other delinquents were informed, that, if they dil 

Spotſwood, not reform, they would be more ſeverely dealt with ; which they had 

3 the more reaſon to dread, as their great friend the duke of Guiſe had 
been murdered at the ſiege of Orleans by one of his own domeſticks, 
whom if the proteſtants incited, they cannot be too much blamed. 

Theſe proceedings againſt the papiſts made many entertain hopes 
that the queen might be brought at laſt to embrace the proteſtant pro- 
feſſion. This was the more probable from the countenance ſhe gate 
to the church, in the parliament held at Edinburgh in May and June, 

Black Ads, where, fitting in ſtate, ſhe paſſed many ſtatutes at the petition of the 


1 123. © /* miniſters. | 
11,12 ie this parliament the act of oblivion, formerly mentioned, was firſt 


ratified. This the lords obtained with ſome difficulty; but as, ſome 
crimes might have been committed from the 6th of March 1 558, to 
the iſt of September 1561, (the time included in the ſtatute) which 
ought not to be pardoned, the duke, the earls of Argyle, Murray, Mor- 
ton, now made chancellor, Marſhal, and Glencairn, the lords Erſkine 
and Ruthven, Henry biſhop of Roſs, preſident of the ſeſſion and col- 
lege of juſtice, Mark commendator of the abbey of Newbottle, fi 
Richard Maitland of Lethington, keeper of the privy ſeal, James Mac- 
gill of Rankilour-nether, clerk of the regiſter, fic John Ballenden of 
Auchinoul, juſtice-clerk, William Maitland of Lethington, junior, ſe- 


* Randolph ſays, that his, miſtreſs's credit was never greater is Scotland than at this period ; 
which was probably the reaſon of Mary's paſſing lo many favourable acts for the church, as be 
aſſures us ſhe dreaded the parliament. "IEP 


7 


cretarys - 
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eretary, Mr. Robert Richardſon, commendatour of St. Mary Ifle, trea- | 
ſuter, fir John Wiſhart of Pittarrow, comptroller, Mr. John Spence of 
' Condy, advocate to her majeſty, Mr. Thomas Maccalzean, commiſ- 

fioner for the burgh of Edinburgh, Mr. James Halyburton, tutor of -  - 
Pitcur, provoſt of Dundee, with John Erſkin of Dun, provoſt of Mon- 
trols, were appointed to determine what cauſes ought to be proſecuted, 

and what not. The ſtates alſo forfeited Sutherland and Huntley, (his 

body having been kept all the time for that purpoſe at Edinburgh) 

with not a few of their name and kindred . | | 

Nor were theſe the only acts of this parliament. They renewed giack at; 
and enlarged the laws againſt the carrying of gold and filver out of fol. 172. c. 3. 
the realm, againſt coiners and importers of baſe money, againſt thoſe 1b.fo.173 c:4- 
who kept their corns unthreſhed all the year, or did any other thing ibid. 
that occaſioned a ſcarcity of proviſions, againſt thoſe who uſed any other 
weights and meaſures than had been ordained by the three eſtates in lb f.17;.c.13. 
155 5, and againſt adultery, which Knox ſays the lords paſſed, to curry ib. f.174.c.9. 
favour with the miniſters. 

Beſides theſe, and ſome others relating to the admiſſion of notaries, Ib. f. 176. c. 
the giving of ſeizings, reſignations made ad perpetuam remanen- MN I 
tiam, the ſhooting of wild fowl and wild beaſts with fire-arms, (by lb.t +79-c.23. 
which the nobility and others could neither hawk nor hunt, as of old) 
not a few new ſtatutes were enacted; ſome of which, as hiſtorians 
have either not mentioned, or ſlurred them over, I ſhall conciſely re- 
cord. 

Coals having become exceſſively ſcarce and dear, their exportation Ib.f.179.c-20. 
was prohibited. The letters of mark formerly granted to Robert Bar- 
ton, &c. were recalled , and none were to preſume to attack the ſub- 
ſects of the king of Portugal. Certain foreigners, whom queen Mary lb. f. 173.c 64 
had invited to Scotland, had a grant given them of making falt for | 
fifty years, as they did it after a new and more advantageous proceſs 
than had been practiſed before. The lieges were alſo forbidden, on 


pain of death, to raiſe or pay any bands for ſoldiers, without the royal ib. f 174.0 10. 
permiſſion. 

A law likewiſe paſſed, impowering certain gentlemen, of whom 
the hiſtorian George Buchanan was one, to inquire into the revenues 
of the colleges of St. Andrew's; and to draw up, for the next parlia- 
ment, ſuch inſtructions as they might judge moſt conducive to the edu- 
cation of youth, particularly in the languages, (which were not taught Ib. C179 c.:4. 
in that univerſity) and for the providing of proper inſtruQors. 

The burghs alſo had their privileges ratified; and, for avoiding 
tumults, all the lieges, as well burghers as others, were commanded, 
on pain of death, neither privately to aſſemble, put on armour, uſe 
fire-arms, or diſplay banners, without permiſſion from the ſove- 
reign, unleſs for aſſiſting the officers, of juſtice in the repteſſing and 
execution of malefactors. And, what was a matter of great conſe- Ib. f. 178. c. 9. 
quence, the three eſtates ordained, that henceforth neither peace nor 
war ſhould be determined in any convention or council, nor a general 
taxation granted, unleſs five or fix of the proyoſts, aldermen, . bailies 


F May 28, See Randolph's Letters. 


This the queen, ſoon after her return, at the intreaty of” Elizabeth and the Port ſe. 
promiſed, and got à Conſiderable ſum from tlie lat er on that account. Vide Keith 74666 Th 
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944 Tus HISTORY: or SCOTLAND? | 
Black Act, of the principal burghs, were lawfully ſummoned to attend, he. 


178. c. 18 the council, before the queen's return, had ordained. 
And becauſe the merchants, eſpecially thoſe on the eaſt 'colſt, hd 
of late years been compelled to pay a cuſtom to the king of Den. 
mark of the fifth penny of their goods, inſtead of one rois noble, the 
former impoſt, and to yore an inventory of them, in Which if any 
perchance were omitted, the whole cargo was ſeized, the thtee eſtate; 
ſtatuted that a man of honour ſhould be ſent to that monarch, at the 
expence of the boroughs, with. letters from the queen, deſiring that 
Ib. f. 8c. c. 25. the old league might be renewed, the new cuſtom taken away, and that 
the Scots ſhould again be permitted to export oak from his Kingdoms. 
Nor muſt the ſtatute about witchcraft be forgotten; which, as the 
record informs us, was both believed and practiſed by divers of the 
lieges, againſt the law of God. It was 1 ordained by the 
queen's majeſty and the three eſtates, that no perſon, of whatever de. 
gree, ſhould preſume to uſe any manner of witchcraft, ſorcery, or 
necromany, or pretend to haye any knowledge in theſe abominahle 
ſuperſtitions, to the abuſe of the people; and that no perſon ſhould 
ſeek help, reſponſe, or conſultation of any ſuch uſers or abuſers of 

theſe arts, on pain of death to the eres as well as conſulter. 
In conſequence of this, the earl of Murray, in a juſtice- court which 
he held this autumn at Inverneſs, at which place his brother lord John 
Keith, p. 240. then died, ſentenced two witches to be burnt, which was accordingly 
put in execution. „„ 
Spotl. p. 188, The parliament being diſſolved, the queen ſpent the remainder cf 
the ſummer in hunting in the countries of Athol and 'Argyle. But 
whilſt her majeſty thus amuſed herſelf, there happened in Auguſt an 
affair which had like to have occaſioned much miſchief; Certain of 
the queen's family, who remained in the palace of Holyrood-houſe, 
had a prieit who performed ſervice as uſual in the chapel: thither many 
papiſts reſorting, the miniſters were ſo offended, that, at their inſtiga- 
tion, the citizens of Edinburgh one day went down, when they were 
told the multitude was conſiderable ; and being denied entry, forced the 
gate. Some of the auditors were taken and dragged to priſon; but moſt, 
with the prieſt, eſcaped by the back way. The queen, being informed 
of this indignity committed in her palace, was ſo incenſed, that ſhe 
vowed not to return to Edinburgh, till the perpetrators had undergone 
an exemplary puniſhment. Being however at laſt appeaſed by Murray 
and Glencairn, John Knox was ſolely called before the council, and 
charged not only as the author of the late ſeditious tumult, but with 
preſuming to aſſemble the people from all quarters when he thought pro- 
per. He anſwered, that he always taught the ſubjects to obey their ſove- 
reign in God: and as to the other part of his accuſation, it was trae he had 
an authority from the church to bring the brethren together, eſpecially 
when he ſaw religion was in danger; from which he had often begged 
to be excuſed, but ſtill was refuſed. And then directing his ſpeech tothe 
queen, he, with a boldneſs which the ſpirit of proſelyting could only in- 
ſpire, conjured her, in the name of 'almighty God, as (he tendered the 
eternal welfare of her ſoul, to forſake the idolatrous religion ſhe profeſſed, 
and by her authority maintained, againſt the ſtatutes of the realm. 
But he was ſtopped in his ghoſtly exhortation by the chancellor, who, 

dreading the queen's anger, commanded him to retire, 


+ _ | Although 


Tut HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 

though in eve ce, concluded between the two realms, par- 
Mr. . 2 was 1425 the ſuppreſſing the depredations, &c. of the 
borderers, no laws yet in being had been able to effectuate that laud- 
able purpoſe. On the contrary, they were grown ſo very licentious of 
late, to which the negligence of their officers contributed not a little, 
that the queen of England commiſſioned lord Scroo of Bolton, war- 
den of the weſt marches, fir John Forreſter, warden of the middle 
marches, fir Thomas Gargraif, vice-preſident of the north, and John 
Rookeby, doctor of laws, to meet with fir John Maxwell of Teregles, 
warden of the weſt marches, afterwards lord Herris, and fair Thomas 
Bellenden, juſtice-clerk, not as parties, but as choſen indifferently for 
the good of both realms, in order to reduce the borders into a more 
civilized condition, and agree to all ſuch things as might tend to 
ſtrengthen the mutual love, amity, and perpetual peace (as the record 


kingdoms. 


vention September 23, from which I ſhall preſent the reader with ſome 
of the more material articles, as they are wholly paſſed over by hiſ- 
torians. 
1. It was agreed, that redrefs ſhould be made upon the frontiers of 
both realms, by every officer within the bounds of his office, for all 
ſach murders, ſlaughters, offences, and attempts heretofore commit- 
ted, as were contained in the writings ſigned by the commiſſioners, 
and interchanged. 
2. All other offences committed by the ſubjects of either realm be- 
fore the 10th of September, and not contained in the above writings, 
ſhall be eternally forgotten. 

3. All other violations of the peace done ſince that date, or that 
may hereafter be done, the reſpective officers ſhall puniſh accord- 
ing to law; and, for that purpoſe, the wardens ſhall in perſon, as 


at leaſt once a month: nor are they to depart till ample redreſs is made 
to the plaintiff, as they ſhall anſwer to their ſovereigns, and to God 
Almighty at the laſt day. | | 

4. Every warden, at the firſt day of truce hereafter to be held, ſhall, 
in the preſence of the oppoſite warden and the inhabitants of both 
marches, ſwear by the King of kings, that he will adminiſter juſtice 
with impartiality. This oath to be taken with the ſame ſolemnity 
once a year; and all perſons joined to the wardens, or choſen upon an 
inqueſt or aſſize, ſhall ſwear duly to execute their office, a 

5. Although we recommend, for the more ſpeedy execution of 
juſtice, the method of referring complaints to the honour of the war- 
den, and fix other honeſt and famous men of the wardenry, choſen 
by the oppoſite warden, the ſubjects are not thereby precluded from 
every advantage the ancient laws of the borders yield them ; but may 
follow their lawful trade with hound and horn, with hue and cry, (as 
the original has it) and all other uſual manner of freſh putſuit, for the 
recovery of the goods 1 or the verdict of a lawful jury, as the 
party injured ſhall chuſe. „ * 
6. And becauſe, fince the way of arbitration has obtained, it hath 
appeared that ſome ungodly perſons have applied for goods which they 
11 H never 


often as poſſible, and not by their deputies, keep their days of march 
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words it) heretofore contracted between Elizabeth and Mary, and their Rum. Fed. 


tom. XV. 9 
, . 55: at" 3h 631,632, (33. 
Theſe commiſſioners had their firſt conſultation at Carliſle Septem- 634,035.63. 


ber 11 ; whence repairing to Dumfries in Scotland, they figned a con- 537, 638. 


Et 
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time to come, ſhall be delivered to the warden whom he has tr 


Tus HISTORY, or 8.00. TLAND, 
never loſt, to the great trouble of the wardens, . &. all ſuch, ſor 


to be puniſhed by him at diſcretio abe 


* 


F. It is thought expedient, 72 maintaining the publick Gn. 
quility, that the officers of both princeſſes ſhall take ſurety of the land. 
poſſeſſors in their ſeveral diſtrifts, that their tenants, when accy( 
ſhall appear before his warden. All land-holders who do otheruiſ, 
ſhall undergo the ſame puniſhment his tenant would have ſuffereg 
death only excepted. _ Ws ot + 

8. Every warden ſhall have a ſtrict eye on the ſeveral inhabitant j 
his juriſdiction ; and if any of them are refractory to his orders, Or 
run away, the oppoſite warden ſhall be required to apprehend and qt. 
liver the offender : and he ſhall not only proclaim the fugitive with 
his wardenry, but inform the other two wardens to do the fame: 
any perſon aſter that receiving him, ſhall be given vp to the warde 
complaining, who ſhall puniſh him as if he was the fugitive, _ 

9. If any fugitive carries with him his goods, the warden why 
ſeizes him ſhall keep them for his own uſe; but if their owner cangg 
be taken, the goods mult be delivered to his natural warden. 

10. It was alſo agreed, that in caſe fugitives of both realms ſhouli 
join or keep together, or if any warden of either kingdom ſhall requet 
the oppolite warden or wardens to ride upon (that is, to go in queſt of 
the rebels of both or either princeſs, he or they ſhall aſſiſt with ſuch 
numbers, at ſuch places, and on ſuch days, as they ſhall determine. 

11. All ſubjects informing fugitives of the coming of the warden 
for their apprehenſion, ſhall be impriſoned one year, fined to the val 
of his goods, and ſuffer death, if the wardens of both realms think i 
expedient. | fi 

12. If any ſubject of either realm ſhall enter the other, to ſhoot, 
raiſe a fray, bear armour, or in any manner hinder the warden in the 
execution of his office, the perſon ſo offending may be killed as a pub- 
lick enemy; but if he eſcapes into his own country, the warden ſhall 
deliver him to the warden he injured, who ſhall puniſh him at di- 
cretion. | 

13. If any offender, being purſued, ſhall fly to the oppoſite 
marches, the warden may follow the chace without impediment, un 
hote trode, (as the record has it) till he is apprehended ; and ſhal 
bring him back to his own diſtrict to be puniſhed, he making the 
cauſe of his purſuit known to the firſt perſon he meets, or at the fil 
place. Thoſe who hinder the purſuers ſhall be delivered to the wu 
den, to be puniſhed by him diſcretionally. | 

14. Thoſe who commit any injuries, when purſuing fugitives 
the other realm, ſhall be puniſhed by the warden and twelve other 
perſons of honour. | G2” 

13. For avoiding of perjury, heretofore committed in valuing df 
cattle, and for ſtriking the wicked with greater terror, it is agreed, that 
henceforth every ox above four years old ſhall be valued at 40 3. fict- 
every cow above four years old 305. ſterl. every other ox above tWo 
years 30s. ſter]. every young cow above two years 20s. ſterl. ever 
other beaſt under two years 10s. ſterl. every old ſheep 6 s. ſterl. eve!) 
hog 3s. every old ſow above one year 65. every pig 2 5. every gu 
above one year old 5 f. ſterl. every double to be valued at the rate of 
the ſingle. | | 
3 TOTO 14. If 
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If any ſubject ſhall ſow corn on any ground in the oppoſite 
the lawful owner or warden may either deſtroy it, or bill the 


14 
realm, 


offender; who, when convicted, ſhall: pay four times the valde of the 


= 


-orn ſown, and ſuffer three months imptiſonment. | 


corn tt ontt 210007238, 204; GAF/ 
1 5. Foraſmuch as it is notorious, from paſt experience, that thieves 


and evil-doers have not ceaſed from their iniquitous purpoſes, although 
obliged not only to repay the principals, but two doubles; if any ſuch; 
for the future, are thrice billed for offences hereafter committed againſt 
the peace, and are legally convicted of the third fault, they ſhall not only 
pay the accuſtomed fine, but ſuffer death, nt nn 0 1 

10. Altho' in a treaty made at Berwick the 4th of Dec. 1553, it was 
agreed, that any perſon wilfully paſturing his cattle, &c. within the 
limits of the other realm, ſhould pay 1 d. ſterl. for each nolt, and 1 d. 
Scots for every ſheep, for the firſt fault; and iterating the offence, the 
fine ſhould be doubled, until he paid 25. fterl. for each nolt; and 6 d. 
ſterl. for every ſheep; the following addition to that indenture is 
thought neceſſary, viz. That if the cattle: of the one_realm remain 
paſturing upon the ground of the oppoſite realm fix hours in one 
day, it ſhall be lawful for the owner of the land, the warden, or his 
deputy, to ſeize the cattle, and keep them for his own uſe. And, for 
avoiding controverſy, the poſſeſſor of the ground depaſtured, the war- 
den or deputy, when they proceed to the eſcheating of cattle, ſhall 
take with them four or five creditable people, to fee that execu- 
tion is duly made. But for cattle or ſheep paituring leſs ſpace than ſix 
hours, the ordonnance of Berwick ſhall take place, with this addition, 
that if the herdſman, or thoſe with him, do not allow poundage to be 
taken, in that caſe the cattle ſhall be lawfully forfeited to the owner 


of the lands, or the warden, for contempt of and reſiſtane to the 


order of juſtice. As for proof of this apprehenſion of the number 
of cattle, and hours they have remained, the landlord's, warden's, or 
deputy's oath, with that of fix honeſt men choſen by the oppoſite war- 
den, ſhall be ſufficient. 

17. And becauſe it has often happened that malefactors, who were 
to be delivered to the warden, would reſiſt thoſe who were conducting 
them thither, and eſcape to their own country, whereby the party 
agorieved lacked juſtice, and trouble aroſe to the ſubjects aſſembled on 
days of truce, it is agreed, that ſuch ſhall peaceably paſs and remain 
with the party they are delivered to, to the time of the ſaid aſſembly, 
and two hours after, on pain of death. Thoſe condemned for capital 
offences muſt be ſtrictly guarded, until they are executed, 

18. Although in former treaties, and eſpecially in-that agreed to at 
Lady-kirk, in the one thouſand five hundred and —= year, rigorous pu- 
niſhments are ordained for murderers, manſlayers, cruel givers of wounds 


or hurts (as the record has it), for thieves, robbers, burners of corn or 


houſes, committers of wilful perjury, beſetters, aſſiſters of rebels or fugi- 
tives, &c. yet as, by the neglect of officers, the ſubjects have nat been 
taught their duty, and thoſe enormities continue, it is agreed that the 
wardens of both realms ſhall tranſcribe into one book the Lady-kirk 
treaty, and all others made during this laſt amity and perpetual peace; 
and after the warden has ſworn to do juſtice, as Qid is, then as many 
articles of the treaties as tend to the conſervation of the ami Y, the good 
order of the ſubjects, and * of offenders, ſhall be publickly 

| | ” + Fg 
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| longed to the houſe of Suffolk, in cafe Elizabeth died without chi- 


Vide Ran- 
dolph's Let- 
ters in Keith, 


p. 268. 


tead once a year, 


commiſſioners ſhall make ſuit each to.their own ſovereign, 
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at the firſt meeting of the wardens after Mig. 
ſummer. A | | | | L SD ee 
19. For avoiding debates with 2 to thoſe lands, which, hg 
upon the frontiers of the middle and eaſt marches, are claimed by the 
ſubjects of both realms, nor is it known to whom they belong, the 
to appoi 
roper perſons for their diviſion, and for ſetting bong. + 
— the realms. e e 
20. And, finally, becauſe in time paſt the laws of the marches 
redreſs of grievances, and puniſhment of offences, have been abuſe 
every warden differing from another in his manner of judicial proceed. 
ing, it is agreed, that the wardens ſhall henceforth execute their 
according to the treaty of peace, theſe articles, and all others hereto. 
fore concluded, not repugnant to theſe ; and ſhall uſe one form of 
Juſtice, according to theſe and the cuſtoms of the marches, whereby 
thieves and evil-doers may be puniſhed, true and obedient ſubje@ts may 
be protected, and ſo God may be gloried over all. Signed, 


Ihone Maxwell, J. Bellenden, 


All this ſummer 1563, although the Engliſh queen heard no ſub. 
ject ſo unwillingly, yet did the affair of the ſucceſſion engroſs the 
general diſcourſe. The moſt zealous of the reformed were for ex. 
cluding Mary from the crown; and one Hales, a lawyer, had pub. 
liſhed a book, in which he attempted to prove that the throne be. 


dren. The catholicks were no leſs ſtrenuous for the Stuart family; 

and, indeed, the queen herſelf had puniſhed Hales for his performance, 

Yet did others maintain that Margaret Douglas, niece of Henry VIII. 

by his eldeſt ſiſter, aunt to the Scotiſh queen, and wife of Matthew 

Stuart earl of Lenox, and their children, who were in the ſame de- 

1 to queen Elizabeth, ſhould ſucceed to the throne of 
ngland. 

— Mary was not unappriſed of theſe matters; and fearing leſt 
lord Darnley, (the ſon of Lenox) who was born in England, by mar- 
rying in ſome powerful Engliſh family, ſhould, by their united in- 
fluence, promote his houſe's acceſſion to the crown, ſhe ſent for Lenox 
privately to Scotland, whither he obtained permiſſion from Elizabeth 
to repair, pretending that he only wanted to ſettle ſome family affairs. 

He came to Scotland in the latter end of 1563. His arrival gave 
umbrage to the houſe of Hamilton ; but being liberal to the courtiers, 
and giving up his wife's pretenſions to the earldom of Angus, he was 
ſoon afterwards reſtored to his family eſtate in Scotland, after twenty 
years exile: this the parliament ratified in December 1564. 

To what theſe accumulated favours tended, the queen of England 
ſoon gueſſed ; but diſſembling, ſhe wrote a letter to the Scotiſh queen, 
only deſiring her to be leſs profuſe in her favours to the houſe of Le- 
nox, leſt their advancement ſhould create an umbrage not only in bet 
proteſtant ſubjects in general, (for Stuart was popiſh) but in the duke 
of Caſtle-herald, between whom the ancient enmity ſtill ſubſiſted. 
But Mary, offended at the behaviour of Elizabeth in the affair of bet 
marriage with the archduke, (whom Melvil ſays the Engliſh-quee! 
certainly deſigned for herſelf ) was haſty enough to anſwer het lettet 
in terms which highly diſpleaſed queen Elizabeth. Hence a an 
ape Jon; 7 5 | '—_  WMteae 
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| jon of their correſpondence, and a coolneſs which never ſub. ' 
wen” as this was Sole e to the affairs of queen Mary 
than to thoſe of queen Elizabeth, and the parliament then fat, 
where ſhe was afraid ſomething might be determined in prejudice to 
her title, ſhe diſpatched Met,” lately come from Gerchany, to 
the court of England, to deprecate her maje 's reſentment, renew 
the correſpondence, and get intelligence if the ueceſſion was to be de- See | the * 
bated in parliament. In this negoclation he had all the Tuccehs „. 


|; . | ; g WIE. 44, dated 

miſtreſs could expect; for, ab queen Elizabeth herſelf obſet ves in a — 28. It 
memorial + to Randolph, his arrival at court was more pleaſing to her reg. be 20, 
than that of any meſſengers ſent to her before; yet did the queen 
at Dudley, as a huſband for his ſovereign 1. | , | 

+ Oftober 4, Calig. b. x, in Keith, 42 258. It is ſighed by Cecil. 2 

1 Queen Elizabeth, foreſeeing the bad conſequenoes that would accrue 46 nd from queen 
Mary's marrying in either the houſes of Spain or Auſtria, ſent for Ragdolph in the ſummet 
1563, to receive her otal inſtruftiohs with regard to that affair, That able negociator returned 
to Scotland in September, fully fraught with memorials, c. Vide Keith, p. 241, 244, 243, 
246, 247, &c. and diſcovered his miſtreſs's purpoſe to Murray and Maitland, Although they 
exp eſſed no objection to the lord Robert, now earl of Leiceſter, yet had they not ax 4 to 
recommend him to their ſovereign. They foreſaw that ſhe woult object to the meanneſs of his 
houſe ; and, conſidering the regard Elizabeth had always ſhewn to chat nobleman, would effeem 
the offer as proceeding more from a ſhew of good will than meaning, And ſhould her fac- 
ceſſion have been aſcertained, in conſequence of the marriage, might not one parliament revoke 
what another had eſtabliſhed? Again, ſhould fhie marry one of à princely rank, potentates 
would be more afraid of offering her any indignity. Beſides, the French court had lately much ſoli- 
cited her aſſiſtance, by offering to reſtore her dowry and penſion, by 2 to have wine 
for her houſhold without cuſtom, by ſending what military ſtores ſhe might „ by i yp hey 
Scots guards, and making her brother the lord Robert captain, till there war à prince of 
land, whoſe right it was to name one; by confirming the merchants in their privileges, by con- 
tinuing the penſions to the Scots lords, and granting new ones: yet fo prudent was the queen, 
that ſhe neither broke with the French nor Elizabeth. Perhaps tie intereſt of the latter rather 
preponderated ; as we may learn from Mr. Rasdolph, who, in podagarys was-prefent at an enitet: 
tainment in the Scots eourt, where not only the ſenſes wett regaled, but t e underſtanding improved, 
For at the firſt ſervice the wakters brought in @ blind Cupid, and thus addrefle# the gueſts: * 


32 


J. | II. | ” 
Queſt' & colui- chel mondo chiama amore, EP nacque d' otio, & di laſcivia humana, 
Amaro come vedi & vedrai megho, - | Nurtico de penfier doſci & foavi. 5 
Quando ſia tuo, come noſtra ſignore Fatte ſignor & dio da genti dana, A 
Manſueto fanciullo, & fiero veglio, Qaoale e morto da lui, qual' co piu 'gravi 
Ben fa ch' il prova, & fiati- cofa piana, Leggi, mena ſua vita aſpra & acerba, 
Anzi mill' anni & in fin adhor ti s'veglio. Sotto milla catene & milla chiavr. 


At the ſecond ſervice a fair young maid reeited this ode: 


Caſtitas blandi domitrix amoris, Una nec certam veneris ſagittam 


Caſtitas vitæ ſpecimen prioris, 5 Jura nec pati metuit ſeveri A 
Late cum puras ſdboles' colebat Quippe quiz curſus moriente mor, 
6 Aurea terras. Abr Morte reſurgis. 
Caſtitas vire ſpec men ſecundæe, 5 Pura cum putis agites dt ævum 
Morte cum victa ſocia ta membris Anyelis, quorum Nudium ſecuta 
Puta mens puris radiantes aulam Colliges fructus ſocios ſecundæ 
7 Incolet æthræ. Reddita vitz. 


At the third courſe a young child, habited like Time, was introduced, and the waiters ſung 
the following, poem: | | | | 
Armata telis dexteram, Canam ſidem non obruat, 
ævam veneno ſæviat | Non pectorum conſtantiam. 
Mors z cuncta tempus demetat Durabit uſque polteris, 
Falce, aut ſenecta deterat. Intaminata ſeculis, 
Non mortis hoc propioquitse, | Sincera quz Britannidas, 
Non temporis longinquita2s Neclit fides Heroidas, 
Solvet, fides quod vinculum Rerum ſupremus terminus, 
Intaminata nexuit. + th Ut Aſtra terris miſceat; 
Mors & ſenectus obtuit, Regina Scota diliget 
Cum Scipione, Lzlium, _. Anglam, Angla Scotam diliget. 
Randolph did not mention the earl of Leiceſter to 
ters in Keith, p. 251, when ſhe objected that it woul 
3 111 


deen Mary till March 1564, vide his Let: 
injure her honour to marry a ſubject. He 


1 anſwered, 
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Card. p 396 Berwick. They accordingly met in the month of November the 


though ſhe ſhould conſent to eſpouſe Leiceſter; But the Scotiſh dep; 


' promiſe of uſing me like her ſiſter and daughter, to marry me to her ſobject, although I hex 


zabeth, November 23. Calig. b. x. an original. Keith, p. 261—265. 
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Although neither queens (ſay hiſtorians) wanted the projected Match 
to take place, yet were the earl of Bedford and Mr. Randolph #, thee! 
of Murray, and ſecretary Maitland, delegated to treat of the buſinek,« 


Engliſh indeed promiſed an inviolable friendſhip, but would gige ,, 
poſitive aſſurances that queen Mary ſhould ſucceed, to the, crown, 4 


maintained,, that it fell much beneath the dignity of a princeſs, wi, 
had been married to a king of France, and courted by an emperor'; | 
not to mention a Conde, an Orleans, and a duke of Ferara, to op 
low as to marry an upſtart earl in England, with no other ſettlement 
than expectation 4. And concluded, that though they did not dou), 
but their queen might at laſt be induced to think of Leiceſter ſor: 
huſband, on account of his many excellent qualities, yet would, it be 
more polite in Elizabeth to permit her to chuſe for hetſelf, except i 
foreign courts, ſhe deſired her to forbear, and more generous to. gran 
her a yearly penſion, and ſettle the crown on her in caſe ſhe died 
without children. That this would indeed be to act the ſiſter, T 
theſe the Engliſh commiſſioners, after aſking why their miſtreſs houlg 
ſo much ſeek queen Mary's contentment, if ſhe would do nothing t 
gratify her ; put the Scots in mind of the uncertainty of their ſovereign}; 
right? and of the various opinions of the learned on that head. Lord 
Murray made an anſwer, ©* There is nothing of more moment ſot n 
« miſtreſs than to have theſe matters put out of doubt, as ſhe cannot 
« not long remain in theſe terms to be in aſſured friendſhip with ary, 
„ My advice to my ſovereign was, that ſhe ſhould marry, as the world 
«© had been malicious enough to report that I and Maitland oppoſed 
ce her entering into that ſtate, that we might engroſs the adminiſtre- 
« tion, I therefore warn and aſſure you, that if it take not ſhortly 
<« effect in England, it muſt elſewhere. But if Elizabeth would com. 
c ply with the above propoſals, or offer any as. reaſonable, we pro- 
« miſe to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to make our miſtreſs reliſh'the 
lord Robert.“ 1 1 
In ſhort, after a few days ſpent in diſcourſes of this kind the nego- 
tiation broke off: the earl of Bedford returned to London, while Ran- 
dolph again repaired to Edinburgh with the Scots commiſſioners, Who, 
it muſt be owned, acted in this affair with no leſs wiſdom than inte- 
rity. T7 
a Queen Mary was ſenſible of this; for in the parliament which tat- 
fied the earl of Lennox's re- eſtabliſnment, and acknowledged herſelf of 
perfect age; lord James had his carldom of Murray confirmed to 


anſwered, No; for by bis means you are like to inherit a AED, Not ſo, replied the queen 
of Scots; for my ſiſter may have children, and outlive me. Beſides, it is not agreeable 10 ber 


very well of the gentleman. Vet at this time, however, it was reſolved that a conference ſhoyld 
be held on that ſubjeR at Berwick. 5 


Vide Cecil's Memorial in Keith, p. 258. | | HALL JIA? 
+ Vide an account of the conference in a joint letter of Bedford and Randolph's to queen El: 
We ſee from a letter of Randolph's to queen Elizabeth, that queen Mary ſuſpedled that 

the Engliſh queen only wanted her tg conſent to marry Leiceſter that the might give him bet 

hand herſelf. Calig. b. x. an orig, Keith, p. 260, 1042201 eee 


1 Calig. b. x. an original. Keith, p. 266. eee 
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bim ; and as a triumph for the proteſtants, mals was made forfeit- 1 
are of goods, lands, and life, except in the queen's chapel #: .. 

Ever ſince Melvil had been in London, the counteſs of Lennox 
had been earneſt with queen Elizabeth to öbtain permiſſion for her 
ſon the lord Darnly to go to Scotland, whither he had been ſecretly in- 
vited by queen Mary. She had however always failed in her ſuit : but 
the conferences at Berwick having proved ineffectual, queen Elizabeth Meli, p. 48. 
was prevailed. on to allow his departure. According to Melvil, ſhe 
was induced to this, from an apprehenſion that Leiceſter would at laſt * 
ſucceed, the Scottiſh queen appearing leſs averſe to the mateh, from 
his diſcreet and wiſe letters, in which he begged her majeſty not to 
deem him ſo preſumptuous as to hope for the honour of her hand; 
ſhe therefore ſent Darnly to juſtle Leiceſter out of her affections. This 
is a very far-fetched motive. What he ſays of Cecil; who certainly in- 
tereſted himſelf in obtaining his licence appears more probable ; for that 
ſtateſman, who entered fully into the ſentiments of his ſovereign, and 
wanted neither martiage to ſueceed, flattered himſelf that Dargly, ſhould 
he gain the affections of Mary, would never venture to eſpouſe her 
without the conſent of Elizabeth, as both his mother, and the greateſt 
part of his fortune lay in England. This however is certain, that ſhe 
pretended to be angry with queen Mary for receiving him againſt her Ibid. p. 53. 
inclination ||. | | 4 1B: 44 

But, be that as it will, Darnly came to Edinburgh in February; 
1564-5, and ſoon after was introduced to the Scotiſh queen in the 


houſe of Weemys. Though then not quite of age nature had taken — _ 


exquiſite pains to adorn his perſon ; nor was his mind, which had dolph'sletters. 
been cultivated with care, an unfit companion for ſo beautiful a body. 
Theſe qualities could not fail to engage the attention of Mary, and 
ſhe owned that he was the handſomeſt tall man that ſhe had ever ſeen. 
The young Stuart had not long attended the court ere he made his ad- Melvil, p. 56. 
drefles in form to her majeſty, which ſhe at firſt ſeemed to difreliſh, 
as fir James Melvil informs us *. But that honeſt counſellor ſhewing 
her the expediency of the match, which would render her title to the 
throne of England unqueſtionable 3 and David Rizio, who from being 
one of her band of muſicians, was lately promoted, upon the diſgrace 
of Raulet, to be her French ſecretary, and extremely in her good graces, 
likewiſe intereſting himſelf in Darnly's behalf, her majeſty determined 
at laſt to eſpouſe him. Her reſolution was no ſooner known than it 
met with oppoſition. Many of the nobility were averſe to it, becauſe 
both Lennox and his ſon, although they profeſſed the reformed reli- 
gion, were yet eſteemed popiſh: and the queſtion was univerſally . 
agitated amongſt the ſubjects, Whether the queen might chuſe her- 
ſelf a huſband, or the eſtates of the realm appoint her one. Some ar- 
gued that it was moſt unreaſonable, as well as barbatous, to deny a 
queen a privilege which the meaneſt ſubject enjoyed; while others 
maintained, that it was far more fitting for a whole people to chuſe a 
huſband for one woman, than that one woman ſhould elect a king to 


rule a whole people. Some alſo objected againſt the legality of 


+ Rando!ph's Letters, Calig. b. x. 


+ G: ange, Ormiſton, and Melroſs a alſo confirmed in their poſſeſow. . | 
; £2395 ARLSTVS s 1 4 46% 
| Calig. b. x. Keith, p. 259. | - | 


It appears however, from a letter of Randolph's, No ember 5. x) 
Was not then dilinclined to that marriage. Keith, P 203, Worms. = SEED — 
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the marriage, the lady Lenox his mother being ſiſter uterine to James v 
Sporſwocd, her father. But for this the queen had provided a remedy ; hay;.. 
p. 189. ſent the biſhop of Dumblane to procure a diſpenſation from Nom 
And in order to ſtrengthen her party at home ſhe recalled Sutherland 
and Bothwell *, who having eſcaped from priſon into France, bad 
F lately ſollicited his return 2, reſtoring ſoon after George Gordon to hi, 
— 7 27 liberty and eſtate, although the forfeiture was not reverſed before April 
Auderſ. Coll. 1 c67. : | 
_ * Bat no ſooner was Elizabeth informed of theſe things by ſecretary 
enen Maitland ||, who was ſent to England to entreat her concurrence, then 
ſhe aſſembled the wiſeſt and moſt ſecret of her privy- couneil, to hom 
ſhe communicated the affair. The counſellors being influenced (fays 
Camden) by the earl of Murray, who repreſented the match as not 
only dangerous to the reformation, but as corroborative of queen Marys 
title to England, addreſſed their ſovereign to marry T. And the more 
Camd. p. 396 effectually to break off the match, conſiderable levies were made in the 
northern counties, the garriſon of Berwick was re-inforced, the coun- 
teſs of Lenox and her ſon Charles were confined, while the Earl of 
Hartford and the lady Katharine Gray (whom the Scotiſh queen dreaded 
moſt as a rival) received ſome countenance at court, as fir Nicholas 
Throckmorton & was diſpatched to Edinburgh, where he arrived on 
the 13th of May, to deſire her majeſty not to precipitate a marriage 
with Darnly, as he was an Engliſh ſubject, but rather to think of my 
lard Leicefter. To this queen Mary anfwered, That tho' matters were 
now gone too far to be recalled, yet the queen of England had no rea- 
ſon to be diſobliged, ſince ſhe had not only rejected all foreign addreſſes, 
but had fixed her affections on an Engliſhman, a deſcendant of the 
blood-royal of both kingdoms, and the firſt nobleman of Bri- 
Ibid. p. 397. tain **. 

But Elizabeth not being ſatisfied with this excuſe, ſhe, by Randolph, 
commanded, on their allegiance, the earl of Lenox and his ſon home, 
this they diſobeying, it was reſolved to ſupport all the Scots who 
ſhould oppoſe the marriage, which now drew ſo near a concluſionby 
the induſtry of Rizio||]| ; that in a convention of the eſtates held at Stir- 
ling in May, the match was agreed to, the majority, to gratify the 
queen, making no reſtriction in the article of worſhip, my lord 
Ochiltree alone only proteſted, that he would never conſent to admit 

Spotſ. p. 189. 2 King of the popiſh religion “. 


* She however affected at firſt to be diſpleaſed with his return. Vide Randolph. 

4 Randolph's letters. Vide Keith, p. 269. 

|| Vide the original inſtructions in Keith, Appendix No v. 

+ See the opinion of the privy council, Calig. b. x: Keith, p. 274. 275, In this they call the 
marriage with Darnly unmeet, unprofitable, and prejudicial to the frie:dſhip of Elizabeth with 
Mary, and to the weal of both realms. There is no hint in this of their deſiring, Elizabeth to 
marry. 

Wide his firſt letter to Elizabeth, Calig. b. x. A copy. Keith, p. 276. 

As part of Throckmorton's inſtructions was to prevent the extraordinary honours deſlined to 
Daruly, he haſtened to Stirling, but found the * ſhut againſt him, and that very afternoon the 
queen created him a knight, a baron, and earl of Roſs. Keith: p. 278. 279. from Randolph, Calig. 
b. x. See the oath taken by Daraly as a knight and an earl. Keith, p. 281. Several knights 
were made at the ſame time. | | 

tt Vide queen Elizabeth's letter of the 1oth of July to Randolph. Keith, p. 295. 

And yet it would appear fram a letter of Throckmorton's to Cecil, that queen Elizabeth's 
oppoſition to the match was meer affectation. Keith, p. 280. 281. | | 

* Thoſe who favoured the marriage were Athol, Caithneſs, Errol, Montroſe, Caſſile, Mont- 
gomery, the lords Hume, Fleming, Lindſay, and Ruthven. About this time lord Robert was 
created earl of Orkney, Erſkin earl of Mar, Hume earl of March (Marchmont) and Fleming earl 
of Wigton. Keith, p. 283. That author adds, Ochiltree was not at the convention, Some 
time before that Mr. Knox had married that nobleman's daughter viz. 1564, 
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determination of the eſtates being publiſhed, the earls of Mar- Buchanan, 
Mite Glencairn, and Rothes, aſfifled by the duke of Caſtle- * 
herald met at Stirling, which the queen had left, and entered into a 
confederacy to reſiſt the marriage. The citizens of Edinburgh aſſem- 
bled on St. Leonard's Craig, and chufing captains, determined to arm 
and take all weapons from ſuch as they ſuſpected to favour the queen. 
Theſe dawnings of ſedition greatly diſpleaſing Mary, ſhe haſtned to 
her capital, whence the factious chiefs “ flying, their moveables were 
ſeized, and they denounced rebels. But ſuch was the clemency of the 
queen, that thoſe were reſtored, and they themſelves ſoon after par- 
doned ; befides thoſe, to quiet the minds of the reformed, ſhe ſoon 
after emitted a proclamation, which in the records of the privy coun- 
cil, is termed an aſſurance toward the ſtate of religion. 

But if the nobility were unmindful of religion, the aſſembly of the 
church, which met in the ſpring at Edinburgh, had not been ſo; for 
they preſented by their commiſſioners + the following petitions to her 
majeſty : | | | 
| 4 That the blaſphemous maſs, all popiſh idolatry, with the pope's 
juriſdiction, ſhould not only be aboliſhed throughout the kingdom, but 
in the queen's perſon and houſhold. i 

2. That the true religion formerly received ſhould be profeſſed by 
the queen, as well as by the ſubject; and all perſons obliged to re- 
fort upon Sundays at leaſt, to prayers, and the preaching of God's 
word, as in former times they were bound to hear mals. WW 
3. That ſure proviſion ſhould be made for the preſent and future 
ſupport of the miniſtry, by aſſigning them livings, either where they 
ſerve, or in the neighbourhood: and that all benefices, vacant fince the 
month of March, 1558, and ſuch as ſhall happen thereafter to be 
void, ſhould be beſtowed on perſons found worthy of the miniſtry by 
the ſuperintendents. $a IE oF! 5-1 
4. That no biſhoprick, abby, priory, deanry, provoſtry, or other 
benefice, having more churches than one annexed thereto, ſhould 
henceforth be given to one man; but that its churches being diſ- 
ſolved, the fame ſhould be beſtowed on different perſons, ſo that every 
one may ſerve at his own church; that glebes and manſes may be 
appropriated for the miniſters, and churches repaired, for which an 
act of parliament is required, _ A 

5. That none but.ſuch as are deemed qualified by the ſuperintend- 
ents ſhould have charge of ſchools, colleges, univerſities, or any way 
preſume to inſtruEt youth. | 
6. That all lands deſtined of old to hoſpitality ſhould be reſtored to 
the poor ; and that lands, annualrents, or other emoluments formerly 
enjoyed by friars, with annuities, obits, and other duties belonging 
to prieſts, be employed for the ſame purpoſes,” and for the ſupport of 
ſchools in the places where they lie. 1 


7. That idolatty, blaſphemy, manifeſt breaking of the Lord's day, 
witchcraft, ſorcery, inchantment, - adultery, inceſt, open whoredom, 
maintaining of brothels, murder, ſlaughter, theft, oppreſſion, with 


* Guthry, Clerk, Lauder, and Sclater, / Ad 2 bt 2 NG e eee 
＋ The earls of G:encairn, the barons of Cunninghamhead, Spot, Grange, Dun, and Lundy 
Vide Randolph's letter to Cecil of che 2d of July. Knox gives a different liſſt. 
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Spotſwood, 
p. 190. 


Anderſ.vol. i. Darnly was proclaimed king, by ſound of trumpet, and declared aſſo- 


p. 34. 35. 


other deteſtable crimes, be ſeverely puniſhed by judges appointed 1 


of Holy-rood-houſe, by St. Clair dean of Reſtalrig, between five and 
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every province. 4 vin 

8. That ſome order ſhould be deviſed for the relief of poor huſbang. 
men, who are oppreſſed in their tithes, by leaſes let over their head; 
which oblige them to accept unreaſonable conditions. g 

To theſe petitions the queen returned this anſwer in writing, Thy 
ſhe was ſo far from thinking that there was any thing'impious in the 
maſs, that ſhe believed it founded on the word of God; and there. 
fore could not forſake it: beſides, it would be impolitick in her t, 
change her religion, as ſhe would thereby forfeit the friendſhip of the 
French, her beſt allies, and of others her confederates; for which reaſons, 
as ſhe permitted all the lieges to ſerve God in their own way, fo 
ſhe expected that they would not put any reſtraint upon her con. 
ſcience. 

As to the ſecond article that ſhe would abide by whatever the 
three eſtates, afſembled in parliament, ſhould determine ; that in 
interim all had liberty of conſcience. * 

To the third and fourth it was anſwered, That her majeſty did not 
think it reaſonable that ſhe ſhould defraud herſelf of ſo great a part of 
the patrimony of the crown, as to relinquiſh the patronage of benefics; 
notwithſtanding, her majeſty was willing, after her own neceſſites 
were ſupplied, that a proper fund ſhould be dedicated to the uſe of the 
miniſtry. 

As / the poor, ſhe promiſed to be as liberal to them as was con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon ; and left the other articles to the deciſion of parlia- 
ment. 

Every thing in the mean time wearing the face of war, Murray (ol. 
licited queen Elizabeth for three thouſand pounds ſterling, and begged 
that his brother-in-law the maſter of Marſhal, might either be ranſomed 
or ſent home upon his bond ; beſides Randolph hinted to Mr. Cecil, that 
it would not be amiſs if thirty or fourty ſtout (ſtrapping) Elliots were 
let looſe on lord Hume, who favoured the queen, to make him take 
care of his own corn and cattle; that lord Gray, who had been allowed 
to come home, ſhould be called upon for his entry, as he, though little 
worth (ſays the original) favoured the queen, and that Bedford ſhould 
be ſent to Berwick. 

About the middle of July, a diſpenſation for the marriage being 
brought from Rome, the queen, on the 28th of that month “, iſſued 
a proclamation, commanding all her ſubjects to call the duke of Al- 
bany, whom ſhe intended to eſpouſe, king of Scotland ; and that all 
letters, &c. ſhould be in the name of her future huſband and herſelf, 
as king and queen of Scotland conjunctly. Accordingly, the day at 
ter, the marriage was ſolemnized after the popiſh manner in the chapel 


ſix in the morning. At the banquet, the queen, who was in her twen- 
ty-third year, was ſerved by Athol as ſewer, Morton as catver, and 
Crawfurd as cup-bearer, while the yet younger bridegroom was waited 
upon by the earls ot Eglinton, Caſſils, and Glencairn. The next day 


ciated with the queen in the government. 


| * Anderſon's ColleR. vol. i. p. 33. from the records of privy council. 


Upon 
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Upon this, the lords of the oppoſite faction complained that a king SPorHood, 


- nnoſed on the e without the conſent of the eſtates, ” 
Ting contrary to the or Scotland; they therefore deſired them 
ſeriouſly to conſider the affair, and with arms oppoſe thoſe beginnings 
of tyranny ; but they gained ſo ſmall an acceſſion of ſtrength by this, 
that when with her huſband ſhe marched againſt them, they left Stir- 
ling and fled to Paiſley *. | | 

At the ſame time rumours were ſpread, that there was a deſign on 
foot for re-eſtabliſhing the roman catholick religion in Scotland: what Masi, p 5: 
truth there was in theſe, the queen's anſwers to the petition of the 
aſſembly may ſhew. But there were ſome things which happened at 
that time that gave a colour to the report : for, not to mention Rizio, 
who vgs doubtleſs a penſioner of Rome, his activity in the marriage, 
and the king's attending maſs, although he had profeſſed the reformed 
religion in England, it was certain that the pope ſent at that time eight 
thouſand crowns in gold in a preſent to queen Mary. 

To obviate theſe reports, and make himſelf popular, the king went 
to St, Gites's church in Edinburgh to hear ſermon ; there John Knox 
fell upon him, in a ſtyle not ſuited to the pulpit : for this being cited 
before the king in council, he not only repeated his unmannerly re- 
proof, but added, That as the king, for her pleaſure, had gone to 
maſs; and diſhonoured the Lord God, fo ſhould he, in his juſtice, 
make her the inſtrument of his ruin. The queen, incenfed with this 
indecent anſwer, burſt into tears; and Knox was filenced by the coun- 
cil from preaching for ſome months. 

In the end of Auguſt, the king and queen, having removed the pro- 

voſt of Edinburgh +, and taken other precautions for ſecuring the me- 
tropolis, marched to Glaſgow with five thouſand troops, compoſed of 
the ſhires of Haddington, Edinburgh, Stirling, Fife, Kinroſs, Clack- 
mannan, Lanerk, Renfrew, and the weſtern counties, in queſt of the 
lords, who upon this left Paiſley, and ſhut themſelves up in Hamil- 
ton, which, by diſagreement amongſt themſelves, and the defection of 
many, being ſoon after forced likewiſe to abandon, they fled to Edin- 
burgh : nor did they continue long here, by the loyalty of the new 
provoſt and the captain of the caſtle; for though they beat up for re- 
cruits, offering pay to all that would engage in the defence of 
God's glory, and though Knox ſermoniſed the people, few or none 
reſorted to them. After this they offered to ſubmit, if the true reli- 
gion might be eſtabliſhed : but the king and queen, who ſaw their 
weakneſs, inſtead of anſwering their letters marched back to the capital, 
which they deſerted, bending their courſe to Dumfries, allured thi- 
ther by the fair promiſes of John Maxwell lord Herries. 

9 5 this a new expedition was reſolved on, and the lieges warned 
to aſſemble, October 9. at Bigger, whither the rebels was thought 
would retire, as it was a place more opportune for the reception of 
the aſſiſtance promiſed them from England. In the mean time, the 
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But before this Murray bad been often ordered to anſwer the privy council, and that 
order was renewed the 10 of Auguſt, the day after, the earls of Rothes and Kirkaldy were 
commanded to enter their perſons in Dumbarton caſtle, as was Haliburton provolt of Dundee, 
in that of Dunbar in two days, on pain of rebellion : and on the 6th of Augult Murray was de- 
nounced rebel, the duke of Argyl being warned not to receive him : and on the 14th the coun- 
cil commagded the abbey of St. Andrew's, the caſtle, tower, and fortreſs of Banbrick, the place 
and fortreſs of Haly arda, and. all the other ſtrengths to be ſurrendered. Keith. | 


+/ He was, Archibald Douglas af Kilſpindy,, who had, by the queen's order, be moved 
from his office in 1561, but te - elected by her allowance 2 ollowing. * 
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Melvil, p. 57. 
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king and queen leaving the earl of Lenox lord lieutenant of the welt 
made a progreſs through Fife, order to puniſh thoſe who had a th. 
lords; but Kirkaldy of Grange, and the other active gentlemen of 
faction had withdrawn; ſo that, after ſeizing Caſtle Campbell, they on 
caught ſome of the meaner ſort, whom they impriſoned: yet did the! 
revenge their diſappointment by fining the towns of Perth, Dunde: 
and St. Andrew's. Athol alſo being conſtituted heutenant of the nor 
had orders to invade Argylſhire with the powers of the north; 1 
their majeſties promiſed the uſual immunities to the heirs of all ſuch 
as ſhould chance to be ſlain in the expedition. 
This done, the king and queen returned to Edinburgh, and fron 
thence marched with expedition to encounter the lords who ſtill c. 
mained at Dumfries. The lord Herris ſeeing them diſappointed i 
their Engliſh ſuccours, adviſed them to think of obtaining a pardyy, 
He was therefore deputed to make their peace; but inſtead of tha, 
he ſecretly made his own, a conſiderable part of one of the noble. 
men's eſtates being the reward of his defection. Upon this the duke, 
the earls of Murray, Glencairn, and Rothes, with lord Ochiltree, the 
commendator of Kilwinning, &c. being denounced rebels fled 9 
Newcaſtle . ne SORT AT 
In England, the lords not only expected an honourable protec. 
tion, but every aſſiſtance for the recovery of what they had) aban- 
doned. But in this they were miſerably diſappointed ; for Elizabeth, 
although ſhe in publick expreſſed anger at the Scotiſh queen's marry. 
ing without her approbation, yet was ſhe not diſpleaſed at her haying 
given her hand to one ſo much her inferior as Darnly, a ſubject of her 
own: yet nevertheleſs did ſhe promiſe, by her ambaſſadors, to hazard het 
crown in ſupport of thoſe who would oppoſe the marriage. In con- 
ſequence of this, the earl of Murray and commendator of Kilwinning 
repaired to court immediately after their retreat: but there they met 
with contempt inſtead of rewards. The Spaniſh and French ambal- 
ſadors had openly accuſed queen Elizabeth as the authoreſs of the ciyil 
diſcords in Scotland. This ſhe was not willing to have believed; and 
therefore Murray and his companion were given to underſtand, tha 
unleſs they confeſſed upon their knees, before the ambaſſadors of 
thoſe two crowns, that ſhe had never incited them to oppoſe their {o- 
vereign's marriage, ſhe would not protect them. With this they com- 
plied: nor then were they better treated than before ; for after their 
confeſſion the queen commanded them out of her preſence, with this 
ſevere, but juſt ſarcaſm, that their abominable treaſons might ſerye as 
a precedent to her own ſubjects. Nor did ſhe afterwards (ſays Mel) 
afford them any affiſtance in private. The duke, incenſed at this, ob- 
tained his pardon, and ſoon after went abroad for his health. , _: 
But if Elizabeth treated them with that coldneſs after their flight 
into England, ſhe had certainly intereſted herſelf for them while they 
continued in Scotland ; for within a month or two after the marriage 
(ſays Camden 7) ſhe diſpatched to Scotland Tamworth, a gentleman 


* Keith, p. 319. from the records of the privy council. ei th 2 H 

+ There is an order of council of the iſt of December, commanding the ſummons of treaſon 
to be executed againſt Murray, Argyl, Glencairn, Rothes, Boyd, Ochiltree, &c. Keith, 
p- 320. oF . 979" gi ALY 
Camden is miſtaken, for he received his inſtructions in the end of July; and delivered them 


to the queen the firſt week of Auguſt. See Keith, p. 311. and Lawyer's Library for artides 
propoſed a la Reine d'Ecofle par l Ambaſſadeur, de la Reine d'Angleterre le 8. de Aouft." 1 565. 
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of her privy chamber, to put Mary in mind not to break the peace 
to expoſtulate with her the affair of her haſty match with a ſubject of 
England without her approbation; to demand the return of lord Lenox 
and his ſon; and to requeſt that Murray might be taken into favour. 
But, as lord Darnly was not ſtiled king, the Scotiſh queen (ſay hiſto- 
rians) gave the ambaſſador no audience; altho' ſhe promiſed, on the 
word of a prince, in writing, that ſhe and her huſband were ſo far from 
being willing to attempt any thing prejudicial to queen Elizabeth, or 
her kingdom, that they would gladly contract ſuch an alliance as 
might make for the honour and ſafety of both realms, provided 
Elizabeth would ſettle the ſucceſſion upon her and her lawful iſſue, 
and failing them on Margaret counteſs of Lenox (her huſband's mother) 
and her lawful heirs; as for other matters, ſhe had acquainted the 
queen with her defign of marrying lord Darnly as ſoon as ſhe had re- 
ſolved on it, but had received no anſwer. This was the more ſurpri- 
ſing, as ſhe bad complied with her requeſt in not eſpouſing a fo- 
reigner; ſhe muſt therefore be excuſed, if ſhe did not part with him 
whom God and the laws had made ſo entirely her own : that Lenox 
was a native earl of Scotland; and as for Murray, ſhe had found him Camden, 
her profeſſcd enemy: and therefore ſhe earneſtly requeſted her not to P. 396. 
intermeddle with her ſubjects, as ſhe left the Engliſh ſolely to her 
diſpoſal. | 
In December, the general aſſembly of the church meeting again, 
made a reply to her majeſty's anſwer ; but they gained no ground in $porſwood, 
the point of religion, although a ſmall addition was procured for P. 92. 193. 
the ſupport of the miniſtry. Their little ſucceſs, however, occaſioned 
no — in Scotland, where all things continued quiet till the ſpring, 
1566. 
But if the Engliſh queen was little ſollicitous about the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Scotiſh fugitives, the family of Guiſe was bent on their * 
deſtruction; for that purpoſe monſieur Villamonte +, was ſent to Scot- 
land with a commiſſion to her majeſty, entreating her to ſhew them no Melv. p. 63. 
favour, as all catholick princes had confederated to root the proteſtants 
out of Europe. The French king wrote, at the ſame time, and preſ- 
led her earneſtly to join the confederacy. 'Theſe letters were the 
ſource of much misfortune ; for although the queen, by the advice 
of her true friends {, as well as by temper, was not difinclined to have 
pardoned the lords, who now implored her forgivenneſs ; and had 
actually ſent fir Robert Melvil to the court of England as her am- Keith's ap- 
baſſador : yet Rizio, who was a penſioner of the pope's, had gained Pd. Kc. 
o fatal an aſcendant over her, that ſhe was induced to fign the catho- Buch. lib. avi. 
lick treaty, and appoint a parliament to be held in March, in order 
to forfeit the lords, and do ſomething for reſtoring the old religion 5. 
It requires an uncommon ſhare of prudence in a ſtranger to avoid 
the envy of the nobles, when he has gained the ear of their ſove- 
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The ſeigneur de Ram uillet had come into Scotland February 3d, with the order of St. 
Michael for the king, with which he was ſolemnly inveſted on the 10th, in the abbey of Holy- 
rood-houle. 'Fhis, doubtleſs, was intended to make him incline to the intereſts of France, to 
which he was already biaſſed by the behaviour of queen Elizabeth. Vide Keith, p. 325. 

T He is called Clernau by Randolph, and Clarenoe by fir Robert Drury. 

a F bay Sir Nicholas Throckmorton's ſenſible letter to her in Melvil's Memoirs, and Keith, 

, . 323. 324. | | | . 

y See Mary's own letter to her ambaſſador in France, Keith, p. 331. 

Sir James Melvil informs as, that Murray, ina very humble letter, with a fine diamond inclo- 
ed, had at firſt brought over Rizio to eſpouſe his cauſe, which he did the more willingly, as the 
iog about this time began to regard him wich an evil eye. 


I1L reign 3. 


958 


Buchanan, 
lib. xvil. 


Buch. Knox. 


for religion. They therefore had entered into an aſſociation for entail 
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reign; but this Rizio was ſo far from being poſſeſſed of, that he wick 
every opportunity of ſhewing the world how much the queen repardes 
him, and of affronting the great. | He had been warned by his frieng 
not to intermeddle in Scotiſh affairs; and the queen likewiſe had been 
beſeeched, by honeſt Melvil, to be leſs publick, at leaſt, in her. * 
monſtrations of favour to her ſecretary: beſides, as he was a profeſſel 
catholick, and the majority of the nation were then heated with iu 
doctrines of the reformed, the grandees hated, and the people fear 
him. But if Rizio was before diſagreeable to the bulk of the nation 
his being known to be the adviſer of the parliament, and to have pr. 
jected the introduction of an army of foreign mercenaries, enereaſe 
the general averſion. Unluckily too, about this time, ſome privy 
diſcontents * had fallen out between the king and the queen; when. 
upon firſt, ſhe cauſed place her own name before her huſbang's (ly 
Knox and Buchanan) in all proclamations and records +; 
on pretence that the publick buſineſs often ſuffered by his abſenc, 
(as the truth is, he was too much devoted to his pleaſures) ſhe ap. 
pointed, inſtead of his hand, a cachet to be uſed in the ſigning of let 
ters, &c. which was committed to the keeping of David Rizio ; why 
now not content with exceeding the chief of the court, preſumed ty 
ſurpaſs the king himſelf in his apparel, furniture, and ſumptuouſnek 
of his retinue. Of this Henry (who had alſo been denied the matti. 
monial crown) complained to his father, who adviſed him to ſecure 
the nobility at home, and to recal the baniſhed, which would eaſily 
enable him to correct the inſolence of David. 

To effectuate this, king Henry ſent his baſtard uncle George 
Douglas to the earl of Morton, to lord Ruthven, who had married 
a natural daughter of the earl of Angus, and to the lord Lindſay, being 
the chiefs of thoſe who hated Rizio, abetted the cauſe of the Scotiſh fu- 
gitives, and therefore oppoſed calling of the parliament. To this oppo- 
ſition, friendſhip, ſelf-intereſt, religion and conſanguinity, equally co- 

rated. Morton (ſays Spotſwood) having exerciſed the office df 
— ſince the death of Huntley , was affronted at Rizio's being 
deſtined for that dignity in the next parliament. And Melvil writes 
that he dreaded a revocation, which was intended to be made there by 
the queen, by which her majeſty would become repoſſeſſed of many 
grants made him during her minority: nor would this reſumption only 
have hurt him; by it many other noblemen would have been deprive 
of thoſe benefices which they had ſeized in the time of the civil wat 


ing the ſucceſſion on the king, for uſing their intereſt with the queen 
of England in order to get his mother and brother's titles aſcertained, for 
bringing back the lords, and making away with the arrogant and too 
much favoured Rizio || ; and this bond the king ſubſcribed 9. 


Nor is this to be wondered at, if Drury's repreſentation of the king be juſt, Ata bin- 
quet the queen diſſuading him from drinking too much, he not only diſobeyed, but gave bel 
ſuch indecent language, that ſhe left the room in tears. Vide Keith, p. 329. And 
ſays, he was inſolent, imperious, and thought he could never be honoured enough. 

+ This Keith, and we may believe him, poſitively denies, Vide p. 327. ; 

4 It is however certain that young Huntley was chancellor before the 6th of July this year 
Vide appendix to vol. i. Hiſt. of Gordon, No. 22. | | * 

This laſt article is not in the bond, but was doubtleſs the conſequence of it. Vide the oft 
ginal in Keith, appendix, b. ii. p. 119. erer | | 

$ Crawfurd ſays, in his Memoirs of the affairs of Scotland, that ſecretary Maitland was the fil 
propoſer of Rizio's death, p. 7, : „ f * 
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Animated with the acceſſion of the king, the lords determined not to 
delay their unjuſtifiable work, ſeeing the day for aſſembling the eſtates 
approached. For this purpoſe, a number of armed men, under the 
conduct of Morton and Lindfay, on the gth of March, entered the 

lace court, before the gates were ſhut, and forced the keys from the 

rter: ſome of them went up ſtairs, and 3 through the king's 
chamber, conducted by lord Ruthven, and George Douglas, “, while 
the reſt remained without with dran ſwords. Of this the queen was 
wholly unappriſed, being then at ſupper with the counteſs of Argyl 
and Rizio, who was covered, while the king leaned upon her chair, 
with his hand about her waiſt, as lord Ruthven entered with his hel- 
met on his head : David was commanded inftantly, with a menacing 
tone of voice, to ariſe, for the place did not become him. On this 
the queen ſtarting up, flew between him and Rizio, who claſped his 
arms round her waiſt, and implored mercy. Some attempt was then 
made by lord Keith, the abbot of Holy-rood-houſe, and others of the 
houſhold, to ſecure Ruthven ;” but he, though old, ſtoutly defending 
himſelf till more ruſhed in, George Douglas plucked out the king's 
dagger and ftryck Rizio. At this, redoubling his cries +, he was rude- 
ly ſnatched from the queen, who could' neither prevail with threats 
nor entreaties to ſave him, and murdered in the outer hall. But if 
Rizio merited death, neither the manner, nor the place, (which accord- 
ing to lord Ruthven, who hath left us an account of the affair, were 
of the king's 1 J) eſpecially as the queen was then pregnant, 
can be juſtified. | N | 

The noblemen who lodged in the palace were commanded to keep 
within their chambers; yet Bothwell and Huntley, upon being told 
that Murray and Argyl would be in town next day, eſcaped that night 
by a window; and the earl of Athol, the laird of Tullibardin, the 
earls of Sutherland and Caithneſs, the lords Graham, Fleming, and 
Livingſton, ſecretary Maitland and fir James Balfour, were permit- 
ted to retire next morning ; then it was that her majeſty ordered fit 
James Melvil wr uy to repair to the provoſt of Edinburgh, and 
to arm tne citizens for a reſcue. But the citizens ſhewed no keen- 
neſs to the enterpriſe, and rather applauded than blamed the aſſaſſins. 


Next morning the king, by proclamation, commanded all the mem- MetvirsMem. 


bers, who had afſembled at Edinburgh for the enſuing parliament, to P 65. 
depart within three hours, for it was his will that the parliament ſhould 
not be held. At eight in the evening, the carl of Murray with the 


exiled lords returned, and going next day to the parliament-houſe, S. Ruthven's 
took inſtruments that they were ready to anſwer the ſummons of for- Account. 


feiture directed againſt them, but no proſecutors on the part of the 
crown appeared ||. | Fr] 2.70.08 | | | f 


* He was commonly called poſtulate biſhop of Murray. 
＋ According to lord Ruthven, David did not receive a blow till he was at the fartheſt door 
of ner majeſty's outer chamber ; but the queen, in her account of the affair to the ambaſſador, 


lays otherwiſe, Vide Keith, p. 331. 
{ Vide Keith's Appendix, b. it. p. 122. nr rr iowa 
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Metvil, p. 66 two others along with her. Upon this Ruthven, Morton, and thei 


Spotl. p. 195. Soon after her majeſty's return a ſtrict ſcrutiny was made after 
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Ia this diſtracted fituation the queen ſent for her bratherithe me. 
Murray : their meeting was ſeemingly cordial *; and he wWas far fron | 


excuſing the murderers : yet as they ſtill kept her majeſty under a guat, 
ſhe was adviſed to ſign a pardon. By this time too the king repented 
him of the part he had acted in the affair, and in order to Wipe off thy 
ſtain, proclaimed by ſound of trumpet that he Was innocent of the 
murder. And yet it appears from lord Ruthven's; account, that he 
was not only the chief contriver, but that by, bond he indemnified the 
actors and their poſterity for doing it, even in her. majeſty's chamber 
A pardon was accordingly drawn up, but the queen excuſed her ſigning 
it while under confinement, as it would be deemed illegal at lay. 
Upon this the guards were withdrawn; when the queen, who. 
cretly never meant to grant them a remiſſion, fled at midnight to the 
caſtle of Dunbar, taking the king, Erſkin captain of her guard, and 


accomplices determined to remain at Edinburgh till their pardon wy 
ſigned ; and for that purpoſe ſent lord Semple to her majeſty; but ſhe, 
inſtead of complying, not only commanded her nobles to attend hery 
Haddington, on the 18th, in arms, but the lord Erſkine to fire onthe 
Edinburgh lords from the caſtle, Nor was that all; ſhe reſolyed ty 
be fully revenged for the murder of Rizio: and therefore the earl of 
Morton, lord Ruthven, his ſon the maſter, the barons of  Ormiſton, 
Wariſton, Halton, Everſtone, &c. were ſummoned to appear. befare 
her majeſty, on pain of rebellion. Upon this Morton and. Ruthyen, 
being baulked of their expectations, and not finding the counte. 
nance from Murray, which they expected, fled to Newcaſtle,, while 
ſome of their accomplices withdrew to the borders and highlands 
and others lurked amongſt their friends. | 
Matters thus ſucceeding, their majeſties returned to their capital in 
a few days, with an army of eight thouſand. In her way thither ſhe 
ſigned ſeveral remiſſions for Murray and Argyl, &c. Sir James Mel- 
vil ſays, that at Haddington ſne complained heavily of the king's con- 
duct in the late affair; and though he adviſed her, upon prudential 
motives,. to forego her prejudices, from that day forward ſhe always 
entertained in her heart a grudge againſt him. 


the fugitives ; but Scot the ſherift-depute of Perthſhire and fir Henn 
Yair were the only victims offered to he manes of Rizio. Harlaw and 
Mowbray, two citizens of Edinburgh, the queen pardoned at tie 
interceſſion of Bothwell. But the lords, with the lairds of Calder, 
Ormiſton, Wariſton, Hallton, Elphinſton, Brunſton, Whittingham, 
Sheriffs-hall, &c. &c. were denounced rebels. In all thoſe profect- 
tions none appeared more active (ſays Spotſwood) than the king. But 
this neither regained him the good-will of the nation, nor the affection 


of his conſort, who ſoon after openly ſhewed her averſion, and ſhut- 
ned him whenever ſhe could. „ 


„It was but ſeeming, on her part, as appears by her own letter to the archbiſhop of Gli 
gow, in which ſhe tells him that ſhe had pardoned Glencairn, Murray, and Argyl, on condi 
tion that theſe two ſhould live in Argylſhire during her pleaſure ; and that they ſhould purſve 
David's aſſaſſins, ſhe not being able to cope with ſo many of her nobles at once. Vide Keith, 
p. 333. ä 


The 
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The queen advancing in her pregnancy, the council appointed the 
aſtle of Edinburgh as the propereſt place for her delivery. T here the 
als of Murray, Argyl, and Athol had lodgings aſſigned them, while 
Huntley, now chancellor, Bothwell, &c. &c. remained in the city. At 
this time theſe two noblemen, with Leſly biſhop, of Roſs, envious of 
the favour her majeſty ſhewed Murray, and being zealous catholicks, 
attempted to undermine him in his fiſter's affection, whom they en- 
deavoured to perſuade of a deſign he had of bringing in the lords when Buchanan, 
ſhe ſhould be in childbed. OY therefore adviſed her to impriſon lib. xvii. 
him till ſhe was recovered ; but ſhe, far from complying with their 
ſelfiſh advices, told fir James Melvil, who then acted as ſecretary, of 
the affair, and continued to conſult her brother in all emergencies. 
In this ſhe behaved with prudence ; for at that time queen Elizabeth 
was dangerouſly ill of a fever, and ſhe knew (ſays Melvil) how much 
Murray was eſteemed by the proteſtants in England. any 
But queen Elizabeth happily recovering, commiſſioned Mr. Henry 
Killigrew to Scotland as her ambaſſador. She ſuſpected that queen 
Mary ſtill entertained the project made her by the catholick princes, of 
dethroning her ; but to be certain of this, ſecretary Cecil had ſent one 
Ruxby to Edinburgh, where he was to appear a zealous favourer of 
the Scotiſh queen's right to the ſucceſſion of England, with whom 
he was alſo to endeavour to ſpeak, when he ſhould inform her of the 
great numbers of Engliſh papiſts, who, though they regarded her ma- 
jelty not as heir apparent but as queen, yet durſt they not communi- 
cate their ſentiments to her ambaſſador in London, who was a prote- 
ſtant; and therefore he was come to deal between her majeſty and them. 
The ſtratagem ſucceeded, and he was introduced to her majeſty by 
Leſly the biſhop of Roſs. What he learned, fir James Melvil tays, he 
cannot inform us ; but he certainly wrote ſundry pieces of informa- 
tion, which did prejudice, and might have done more, had not fir 
rea brother, who was ambaſſador from Scotland, got intel- 
igence of Ruxby, wherewith he acquainted her majeſty. Upon this 
Ruxby was ſeized, and on his knees confeſſed his commiſſion, which 
his papers farther diſcovered : he was therefore impriſoned, but the 
cauſe was kept ſecret; ſo that when Killigrew demanded him, the 
Scotiſh queen made no ſcruple of offering to deliver him whenever 
queen Elizabeth ſhould fend for him. But ſhe being informed that 
his buſineſs in Scotland was blown, took no farther notice, and Rux- Melvil, p. 6s. 
by was baniſhed to ſome deſolate part of the north. | 69. 
The Engliſh ambaſſador was alſo to caution her majeſty againſt aſ- $,, 1. . 
liſting Shan Oneal, who then had an envoy at Edinburgh, at the 39. 
ear] of Argyl's, to complain of ſome diſorders committed by rappa- 
rees on the borders; — to congratulate her upon her freedom and 
ſucceſs over her rebellious ſubjects, whom the queen of England had 
commanded (at her majeſty's defire) out of her dominions. Yet were Melvil, p. 68. 
they ſecretly protected there. 0 
Although the queen had choſen Edinburgh caſtle as the place of 
her delivery, yet as its air was not accounted too wholeſome, and her 
phyſicians judiciouſly adviſed exerciſe to diſſipate her melancholy, ſhe 
made a tour to Stirling, Alloa, &c. the king attending her; but now it 
was apparent that her affection was greatly alienated. Her hour ap- 
proaching, ſhe returned to Edinburgh, and on the 19th of June, 
1506, the queen of Scots was ſafely delivered of a ſon, to the un- 


11 M ſpeakable 


fair was in the 


warding her title ſhould wait on him, to warn them to deſiſt, if they 


Melvil, p. 72. 
73. 71 


Spotſwood, 
p. 196. 


dignity, and government +, Killigrew ſucceeded him; but that, s 
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-akable joy of the whole nation; and preſently after fir 
pe was ifoatched to England to inform queen Elizabeth 775 Mel 
py event. That gentleman found her majeſty at Greenwich in or 
mirth, dancing after ſupper; but no ſooner did Cecil Whiſper in be 
ear the birth of the prince, than her feſtivity was turned into fargy 
and ſhe openly repined at the queen of Scot's being a mother beſq 
her. | r +40." 
Next day however ſhe admitted _ — N When zu. 

ing more than commonly gay, eclared her entire ſatigfaq 
— good ſiſter's fafe delivery. Upon this the ambaſſador "a 
infinuated, that this was the happy conjuncture for her to ſhew be 
regard to the royal family of Scotland, by declaring his miſtreſs he 
apparent of England. But ſhe anſwered with coldneſs, that that x. 
— of the learned in the law, and ſhe wiſhed they 
might declare for her title. 

Whilſt Melvil remained in London, queen Mary's friends thoughy 
that a proper ſeaſon to diflipate the ſuſpicions which Ruxby's intel. 
gence might have excited at court. For that important end it wy 
deviſed, that the Scots queen ſhould ſend two letters, of which 
wrote her the plan, both for her ambaſſador in ordinary fir Robert Mel. 
vil, the one to be ſhewn to Mr. ſecretary, thanking him for his 4. 
vice, with regard to the amity of the two kingdoms, and to aſſure hin 
that ſhe chiefly employed the reformed, and would order impartial 
juſtice to be done on the borders. In the other, which was deh 
for Elizabeth's peruſal, ſhe commanded him humbly to thank her me. 
jeſty for the honour ſhe did her, in condeſcending to be godmother; 
and above all to aſſure her, that as ſhe expected nothing in England 
but from her favour, ſo, if any ſeditious perſons, on pretence of for- 


did not chuſe that queen Mary ſhould inform her good ſiſter of thei 
machinations. The letter was tc conclude with theſe words, “80 
« ſhall it be known, that ſuch as are about to ſow diſcord between our 
“good ſiſter and us, do it more for their own advantage than for any 
“ deſign to advance her affairs or ours.” 

The letters were accordingly ſent, and thus (ſays Melvil) Rurbys 
intelligence was ſuppreſſed, and my brother permitted to continue in 
England, by whoſe means queen Mary's friends grew ſo numerous, 
that whole counties were ready to rebel, their captains being already 
choſen by the nobility. 

Soon after this Randolph was recalled at the deſire of queen Mary, 
it having been inconteſtably proved that he had fomented the late di- 
turbances, and in particular had ſent three thouſand crowns to lady 
Murray, during the time of the earls abode in England. The queen 
alſo ſuſpected him as author of a book, reflecting on her birth, 


Bedford obſerved in a letter to Mr. ſecretary, was a loſs in point of in- 
telligence, which the baron of Grange could only ſupply. . 
In the mean time the aſſembly of the church meeting, ſent the ſu- 
perintendent of Lothian, &c. to teſtify their gladneſs 2 the princes 
birth, and to deſire that he might be baptized in the proteſtant wa). 
The deputation was graciouſly accepted; but the queen returned no an- 


ſwer to the laſt part of their commiſſion. 


Aue tis own leter to Cecil, May 26. in Keich, p. 344 | The 


% 
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L The birth however of a ſon, made no alteration, with regard to the 


prejudices ſhe had conceived againſt the king; for he was commanded 
to leave Alloa-houſe, where ſhe had gone as ſoon as her month 
was up, in order to be private for ſome days. Her courtiers made 
their advantage of this too apparent diſguſt, and inſinuated the poſhbi- 
lity of a divorce, which made the king entertain a deſign of going abroad, 
and prepared a ſhip for that purpoſe. This greatly alarmed the queen, 
her council, and monſieur Le Croc the French ambaſſador, who ſoon 
after defired him to inform them of the cauſes of his diſcontent; and the 
queen promiſed to make any reparation, if ſhe had offended him (this 
is the account the nobility gave of the affair to the queen-mother of 
France) but inſtead of an anſwer, he left the chamber with an 
adieu. 


ſome juſtice courts, where ſhe fell into a dangerous illneſs, occafioned 
by her having rode , poſt to viſit Bothwell, who had been wounded in 
an expedition againſt the Elliots 4, Scots, and Armſtrongs of Liddeſdale; 
the king coming there to viſit her, was forced to depart +. At her re- 
turn from the borders, being at. Craigmillar, Maitland again advifed 
her to take ſome courſe for a ſeparation from Henry. To this, when 
Mary objected her honour, he anfwered, that none could blame her, 
ſhe having been ſo ungratefully uſed by him: and the more to faſten 
the guilt of David's murder upon him, he adviſed her (ſays Spotſwood) 
to recal the exiled lords. And though ſhe at firſt expreſſed her aver- 


fion to that, yet were Morton and Lindſay ſoon after brought home 
by Bothwell, for whom the queen now as apparently betrayed a re- Melvil, p. 76. 


gard, as ſhe was open in her averſion to Darnly; and if her attach- 
ment was not criminal, it was at leaſt highly indiſcreet. | 
While preparations were making for the prince's baptiſm, the Eng- 
liſh parliament, on the laſt of September, after paſſing a bill or two, 
began a warm debate about the ſucceſſion, as Elizabeth ſeemed deter- 
mined to live a virgin, and all foreboded troubleſome times, in caſe 
ſhe died without ſettling that point. The papiſts were big with the 
hopes of finding it fixed in the Scotiſh queen and her ſon. Moſt of 
the proteſtants wiſhed the ſame; yet were there ſome of that religion 
who argued, that the lady Catherine had the preferable right, as king 
Henry, by his laſt will, had excluded the royal family of Scotland, and 
entailed his crown on the ducal one of Suffolk. Nay, they broke out at 
laſt into that heatas indecently to tax the queen with a diſregard of her 
country and poſterity. In ſuch a time Cecil could not eſcape ; him 
they defamed as a pernicious counſellor, and curſed Huic the phyſician, 
as having diſſuaded her majeſty, from marrying, upon medical prin- 
ciples. The earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter did openly profeſs, and 
the, duke of Norfolk more cautiouſly faid, that the queen ought 
either to be obliged to marry, or to declaie a ſucceſſor. - Both hoaſes 
(lays Camden) likewiſe addreſſed her to the ſame purpoſe : the com- 
mons in particular declared, that the queen, by not appointing a ſuc- 
1 Vide Melvil's lercer/in Keith, p. 350. 351. 5 $944 {$49 5 zastar⸗ 
Ke th doub:s the king's having been at Jedhurgh at all, and quotes a paſſage from Le Croc's 
letter, of the 21th of October to the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, in which (adds be cbas entleman 
rs his majelly upon that, N he had both received intelligence of Mary's illneſs, and 
id had time to come. But luckily he has given us the original very honeſtly, Which is thus 


worded ; Si ell ce quil a etè averti par quelqu'un, & a eu du temps aſſea pour venir ici t'il euſt 


voulu, c'eſt ane faute qui fi ne puis excuſer: that is, If it is true that he has been informed of it 
by any body, and has had time to come if he would, it is a fault I cannot excuſe. Vide Appen- 
dix, p. 133. and Hif. p. 352, | 


8 ceſſory, 


T8 .\\ 33 IL Dt 11 is | Keith, p. 346. 
In the beginning of October the queen went to Jedburgh, to hold 7. 
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ceſſor, did at once provoke the wrath of God, and alienate the he, 
of the people, and was rather a ſtepmother, or ſomething works, than 
than the mother of her country, as being defirous that England, which 
lived in. her, ſhould not out-laſt her. Sir Simon Dewes, 'howey,, 
in his journals of parliament informs us, that though there were fe. 
veral warm ſpeeches in both houſes, in relation to that affair, yet ng. 
ther of them directly petitioned the queen. i} o ta. - 
But Elizabeth (continues Camden) who knew. from experience i, 
Mary's time, the danger of nominating a ſucceſſor, as by that means cout. 
tiers become the worſt of ſpies, and had learnt that the way to curb the 
hope of competitors was to keep them all in ſuſpence, commanded thin 
of the moſt violent ſticklers in each houſe to be called before her. The; 
ſhe endeavoured to ſooth, by the moſt obliging exprefſions, and after; 
reproof, which (Camden ſays) carried with it a fweetneſs, mixed with 
majeſty, ſhe effected her purpoſe, and promiſed to manage, not only 
with the circumſpection of a prince, but with the tender care of a pz. 
rent. And, as a proof ofher indulgence, ſhe remitted the fourth pay. 
ment of the ſupply already granted, with this memorable ſayirg, Tha 
money in her ſubjects' purſe was as good as in her exchequer. 
Thus did the diſcretion of a woman ſo compoſe thoſe commotions, 
that, for the time to come, few but malefactors and traitors appeared 
very ſollicitous in the buſineſs of a ſucceſſor : nevertheleſs, ſhe caſt into 
the Tower Thornton, a reader of law in Lincolns-inn, upon the Scotiſh 
queen's complaining that he called her title in queſtion. 

On the i 5th of December the prince was chriſtned by the name of 
Charles James, after the Romiſh manner, in the chapel-royal of Sti. 
ling, by the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, in preſence of the French 
ambaſſador, &c. while the earl of Bedford, whom the Engliſh queen 
had ſent *, with a font of gold weighing three hundred and thirty- 
three ounces +, and an ewer and baſon ſtood at the door, with al 
the proteſtant nobles/ The ceremony over, the prince was thrice 
proclaimed by his name and titles, Charles James, prince and ſteward 
of Scotland, duke of Rothſay, earl of Carrick, lord of the iſles, and 
baron of Renfrew. 

That and the following days were devoted to courtly banquets and 
triumphal ſports, for defraying of which the eſtates had granted a vo- 
luntary ſubſidy of twelve thouſand pounds; but neither at theſe, nor at 
the baptiſm, was the king, and no king preſent. The earl of Bedford 
had inſtructions to mediate a reconciliation, altho' he was expreſly com- 
manded not to ſtile Darnly king. He had alſo orders, to obtain a con- 
firmation of the treaty of Edinburgh; but this Mary refuſed to do, a- 
ledging, that there were ſome articles there which might preclude her 
and her children from the crown of England. But then ſhe offered 
to ſend commiſſioners to the borders, to agree to a new treaty with 
thoſe of England, by which ſhe would engage, neither to take the 
title nor arms of that kingdom during the life of Elizabeth or her po- 
ſterity. This was as much as Elizabeth ought to have expected : how- 
ever, ſhe reſented this anſwer'as a refuſal, a proof (ſays Rapin) that 
that queen did not mean to leave the catholick Mary the heir to her 
kingdoms. Nor was Bedford more ſucceſsful in the affair of the agree- 
ment; for a few days after the ſolemnity of the baptiſm, king Henry 


* See his infiru&ions, November 7. Calig. b. x. fol. 384. Keith, p.356. 357. 
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Glaſoow, but had not much above 2 mile from Stir- 
2 1 . with ces and univerſal pain, which, 
on his arrival at Glaſgow, was deemed by the ſkilful to proceed from 

viſon : nor did their rationale of his diſorder ſeem to be groundleſs; for 
be burſt out into bluiſh bliſters, which were attended with the moſt 
excruciating tortures. 


In the mean time the 7 aſſembly of the church being informed of 


what paſſed at Stirling, were greatly offended ;- yet the manner bf bap- 
tzing their prince did not grieve them ſo much as a commiſſion grant- 
ed to the archbiſhop, of St. Andrew's, whereby he was re · inveſted in all 
his ſpiritual juriſdiction ; to defeat which they ſupplicated the nobility 
and lords of the ſecret council, who had renounced with them the Ro- 
man antichriſt. What anſwer they received the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian 
does not mention; but the change in the conſtitution, which ſoon af- 
ter followed, prevented the primate from reaping much benefit from 
his new powers. i 1 

But if the miniſters failed in this, they ſucceeded in their applica- 
tion for additional ſupplies, although the aſſembly proteſted, at the 
ſame time, that thoſe new aſſignations ſhould not preclude their right 
to the tithes, which they conſidered as the peculiar and unalienable 
property of the church. | 

In the beginning of January, 1566-7, the prince having been tranſ- 
ported from the caſtle of Stirling to that of Edinburgh, the queen, on the 
21ſt *, ſet out for Glaſgow, where the king, by the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution, was beginning to recover from his ſuſpicious illneſs. If the 
letters in the ſecond volume of Anderſon's Collection are genuine, pity, 
or a deſire to be reconciled to him, were far from being the motives 
of her journey : by them ſhe was doatingly fond of Bothwell, and the 
deſtruction of her huſband was again determined, Her arrival how- 
ever, had this good effect, that it gave the languiſhing Henry ſpirits, 
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Spotſ. p. 199. 


which enabled him ſooner to throw off the relicts of the poiſon, and Queen Mary 


return with her to Edinburgh, where they arrived on the zoth. 
Before he came to the metropolis a lodging was prepared for him, 


Diary, p. 273. 


in a ſolitary and mean houſe, ſituated not far from the city-wall, on Anderſor, cl. 


the ſouth, amidſt graves, the ruins of two temples, and the cottages 
of beggars, then called the Thief's Row; but it was (ſay the queen's 
friends) recommended for its ſalubrity. Yet in this deſolate place his 
attendants were few, and thoſe devoted to the queen, who herſelf la 

there on the 5th and 7th of February: but the ſtrangeneſs of the ſitua- 
tion raiſed ſuſpicions in many, that no good was intended to the facile 
king, eſpecially as the earl of Bothwell was royally lodged in the palace of 


Holy-rood-houſe: but Henry being a blab, none ventured to declare 


their fears, till Robert earl of Orkney, uterine brother of the earl of 
Murray, warned him, that if he did not haſtily retire from that place 
it would coſt him his life. This he told again to the queen, whoqueſtion- 


ing him, his lordſhip denied thathe ſpoke it. On the gth her majeſty ap- 


peared uncommonly kind to the king ; yet was one Alexander Durham, 
who uſed to lie in his chamber, permitted that day to leave the ſoli- 
tary manſion, on account of his health, About eleven at night 
her majeſty took leave of the king, pretending to go to the mar- 
riage of one Sebaſtian a facetious muſician, . where ſhe had promiſed 


* Spotſwood, p. 199. and a diary of queen Mary, from the birth of her ſon to her flvio into 
England. Auderſon's Collect. vol. ii. p. 271. * 2 | © yigg 
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to dance. But ſhe had not been gone three hours when the kn 
houſe was blown up, with a noiſe that ſhook the whole city, and bet 
the inhabilants, who in conſternation flying to the kirk in the Pied 
(for ſo was the place called where the king lodged) found his majeſh 1 
dead, in his ſhirt, under a tree in a garden at ſume diſtance from th. . 
ruinated houſe, It was at firſt reported that the violence of the þ 
had thrown the king into the garden ; but as his ſlippers lay befide hin, 
his ſhirt unburnt, and there appeared ſome livid marks about his neck, 
it gained no credit, as theſe ſufficiently declared the manner of hi 
murder. At the ſame time a rumour ſpread in the city, which fley 
to the frontiers, and was induſtriouſly propagated, that the ex! q 
Murray (although he had paſſed over into Fife the day before to fs 
his lady who was dangerouſly ill) and Morton were the aſſaſſins; by 
fir James Melvil informs us, that notwithſtanding this, ey body 
ſuſpected Bothwell, and thoſe who durſt ſpeak freely ſaid it was he 
The morning after the murder Melvil came to the door of the queen 
chamber, and the earl of Bothwell informed him her majeſty wy 
forrowful and quiet, which had occaſioned him to come forth. He 
ſaid, the ſtrangeſt accident had fallen out which ever was heard of, for 
thunder had come out of the ſky and burnt the king's houſe, and hin- 
ſelf was found dead, at ſome diſtance, under a tree. He defired him 
therefore to go up and ſee the corps (for by this time it had been 
brought to the palace) how that there was not a hurt nor a mark on 
all the body; but this when Melvil wanted to behold, he was debarred 
acceſs, Alexander Durham having the keeping of it; and ſoon after 
it was depoſited with little ceremony, and no very great appearance of 
ſorrow on the part of the queen *, near the body of James V. 

In the mean time the privy council, where Bothwell preſided, had 
ſeveral meetings; and on the 12th the following proclamation was 
publiſhed : | 

Foraſmuch as it is not unknown, that on the roth of February 
laſt, at two hours after midnight, the houſe where the late king 
grace lodged was in an inſtant blown up, he ſleeping in his bed, 
with ſuch violence that the whole of the building was beat into rol, 
and not long after the bodies of his grace and a ſervant were found 
not far oft, beſides ſome others that through the ruin of the houſe 
were oppreſſed (as the original expreſſes it) though ſome, at Geds 
pleaſure were preſerved, which horrible deed, as the Almighty wil 
not ſuffer to lie concealed; ſo rather than it ſhould, the queen (unto 
whom, of all others living the caſe is moſt grievous) would rather loc 
life and all: as the nobility and council will equally co-operate with 
her in diſcovering and puniſhing the authors of ſo ſtrange and un- 
godly an enterpriſe. Wherefore her majeſty, with the advice of hc! 
ſecret council, ordains, that whoever will farſt reveal the deviſers ot 
committers ſhall have two thouſand pounds in money, and an honeſ 
yearly revenue for him and his poſterity ; beſides which pecunu!) 
reward, he ſhall be truly pardoned, if he himſelf was engaged in tht 
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aflaſſination. | 
In conſequence of this, a placard was affixed to the tolbooth doo! 
of Edinburgh on the 16th, in which it was affirmed that the reg 
cides were the carl of Bothwell, Mr. James Balfour, the parſon o 
Fliſk, Mr. David Chalmers, and black Mr. John Spence, the queen 


- Buchanan, lib. xvii. Vindication of queen Mary's honour, in Anderſon, vol. i. p. 23. 


g herſelf 
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| .:1f aſſenting through the perſuaſion of Bothwell, and the witch- 
craft of the lady Buccleugh. _ | | t | 
Upon this, a new proclamation was iſſued the ſame day, deſiring 
he author of the bill to ſign it, and he ſhould have the rewards offered 
by the queen and council. Accordingly on the 19th an anſwer was 
paſted up in the ſame place, to this purpoſe: That if the money was 
conſigned in the hands of an indifferent perſon, the writer would ap- 
-ar on Sunday next, and ſubſcribe his firſt letter. He farther de- 
red, that ſeigneur Francis Baſtian, with Joſeph the queen's gold- 
ſmith ſhould be ſeized, and he would declare the part which every 
one of them acted in the horrible tragedy. 
Of this information the court thought proper to take no notice: yet 
were thoſe at the helm of affairs highly incenſed, and attempts were 
made to diſcover the authors; but their endeavours proving ineffectual, 


ſtreets. Notwithſtanding this, James Murray, brother of fir Wil- 
liam Murray of Tullibardin, affixed ſome painted papers on the tol- 
booth door of Edinburgh, ſo injurious to the queen, that ſhe com- 
manded him to anſwer before her to ſuch things as were to be im- 
puted to him. Yet as her highneſs was afraid that he would not ap- 
pear, but endeavour to fly the realm, by a new proclamation, March 
14th, at the market croſs of Edinburgh, Leith, Perth, Dundee, Mon- 
troſe, Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, and of all other burghs and havens, 
the magiſtrates were commanded to make diligent ſearch that that 
traitor did not eſcape, and ſtrictly to prohibit all maſters of veſſels to 
tranſport him out of the realm, on pain of death +. 

But as Matthew earl of Lenox, the father of the unfortunate king 
was then in Scotland, it is not to be ſuppoſed that he was an uncon- 
cerned auditor of theſe things. He was not; for on the 26th of 
February * he wrote to her majeſty, and deſired, that as the affair 
was not properly parliamentary, and perſons whom he himſelf greatly 
ſuſpected were publickly accuſed by papers paſted up, he begged that 
her majeſty would inſtantly take them into cuſtody, afſemble the nobles, 
and by proclamation command the authors of the placards to make 
good their information. To this her majeſty returned an anſwer 
t om Seaton (whither ſhe had retired with Bothwell) on the 1ſt of 
March, that as the tickets were not only numerous, but differed 
ſo much in naming the perſons, ſhe knew not on which of them 
to proceed; but if his lordſhip would particularize any they mentioned, 
that they ſhould be brought to trial. The earl, in his anſwer of 
the 17th of March, expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that the names of the 
ſuſpected had been kept from her majeſty, as not only the tickets were 
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cart, the earl of Bothwell, Mr. James Balfour, Mr. David Chalmers, 
and black John Spence : in the ſecond, ſeigneur Francis Baſtian, John 
de Bourdeaux, and Joſeph, David's brother. Theſe therefore he hum- 
bly beſought the queen to take into ſure keeping. On the 24th of 
March her majeſty acquainted her father-in-law, by a letter from 
Edinburgh, whither (Buchanan informs us) ſhe had returned by the 
perſuaſion of monſieur de Croc the French ambaſſador, that ſhe had 


+ Anderſon's Colle gion, vol. i. p. 38. 
Originals from the Cotton livrar), Caliz, b. x. 
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notorious, but the regicides openly talked of, viz. in the firſt pla- 
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it was made capital, by an edict, for any one to diſperſe defamatory Spotſwood, 
libels, and to keep or read any ſuch as ſhould be thrown into the“ ““ 
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the ſecretary, treaſurer, and Juſtice clerk. 
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ordered the nobility to meet her there the following week, when N 
the perſons he ſuſpected were to be tried, ſo ſhe expected chat he hin, 
ſelf would endeavour to be preſent. e PO 

In the mean time the earl of Bothwell, and thoſe others whom 6, 
proclaimed the murderers of the king. were ſo far from being imprifne 
(an omiſſion that cannot be juſtified): that they were always at coun 
and he continually with the queen, and in more eſteem, ifpollible, th 
ever; for he was one of the nine lords of the privy council. On the 284 
of March *, he commanded the earl of Lenox, by proclamation; to 
pear at the trial of himſelf, and the cthers he ſuſpected, on rig 
of April next, before the juſtice-general and his deputies in the ty 


ing been made on the 3d of March and 2d of April, at the male 
croſſes of Glaſgow and Dumbarton (near which towns the earl the, 
chiefly refided) he ſet out for the metropolis; but falling ill at Stir. 
ling in his way, he informed her majeſty on the 11th of April; thy 
as a diſorder prevented him from proſecuting Bothwell, who (conte 
to the cuſtom of all countries) was not apprehended, ſo he | 
majeſty would prorogue the time of trial, when he hoped to bring 
with him ſuch proofs as would clear up the truth, although the con. 
tinuance of the ſuſpected perſons at court, and her countenance greatly 
diſcouraged proſecutors. | „ n 61 
Indeed Lenox had but too great reaſon to complain of the ſhortnek 
of the time, and of the indulgence thewn to Bothwell; both were þ 
glaring, that queen Elizabeth requeſted her, for God's ſake, a8 ſhe 
regarded her reputation and her child, to grant a longer time for the 
trial of the regicides, and to behave as one innocent of that atrocious 
. ock 
But queen Mary was ſo far from granting this moſt reaſonable re- 
queſt, that Marr (whom Bothwell diſliked) was diſplaced from hiscom- 
mand of Edinburgh caſtle, which was given to Bothwell, who placed 
in it his favourite fir James Balfour: yet as Marr was a nobleman of 
great power, Stirling caſtle, with the guardianſhip of the young prince, 
were given him in return. After ſuch demonſtrations of favoury it was 
not to be expected that the trial would be delayed. Accordingly, on 
the day appointed, the court being 4 fenced (as it is called) the queen 
advocates meſſrs. John Spence of Condy, and Robert Creighton of 
Eleock appeared in her name, and the former produced her letters, 
commanding her meſſengers to warn the earl of Lenox, &c. to ap- 
pear this day, to make good his charge againſt the earl of Bothwell 
with which if he did not comply, the juſtice and his deputies had 
orders to go on with the trial. ah 
This the meſſengers having done, as appeared by the indorſations, 
though no plaintiff was preſent, yet of courſe the trial, they inſiſted, 
ought to proceed: accordingly the following indictment (dittay it * 
zalled in the original) was read: | 7 
James earl of Bothwell, lord Hales, and Creighton, you are in- 
dicted as privy to (for art and part of) the cruel, odious, treaſonable, 


* Anderſon, vol. i. p. 50. the others were George earl of Huntley, Archibald earl-of Argo, 
George earl of Caithneis, John biſhop of Roſs, Alexander biſhop of Whichorn, Candida Cala, 


+ The original, in French, is ia the paper office. Vide Anderſon, vol. i. p. 60. of the Co- 
tents, 


{ The earl of Argyl was juſtice general; his aſſeſſors were Pitcairn abbot of Dumfermling- 
lord Lindſay, Mr. Macg:|!, and Me. Henry Baltavis. | 


and 
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and abominable ſlaughter and murder of the late right excellent; 
right high and mighty prince the king's grace, deareſt ſpouſe for the 
time, to our ſovereign lady the queen's majeſty, under ſilence of 
night, in his own lodging beſide the kirk of Field, within the burgh, 
he being aſleep, by treaſonably ſetting fire to a great quantity of pow- 
der, by which the whole building was blown into the air, and the 
king was deſtroyed, on purpoſe, proviſion, and premeditated fe- 
lony : and this you did upon the gth day of February laſt paſt, un- 
der filence of night, as it is notoriouſly known, and you cannot deny: 
By virtue of this indictment, the juſtice-general cauſed call James earl 
of Bothwell as defendant on the one part, and Matthew earl of Le- 
nox and all the lieges pretending to proſecute the murder of the kin 
to appear before him in court. The earl of Bothwell inſtantly came 
to the bar, and choſe meſſrs. David Borthwick of Luchthill and Ed- 
mund Hay his prolocutors, | | 

But before matters went any farther, Mr. Kinroſs, &c. procurator for 
Andrew earl of Errol conſtable of Scotland proteſted; on part of that 
nobleman, that the conſtables for the time having been always ſuſ- 
tained the only judges of perſons committing ſlaughter near the prin- 
ce's chamber, and for four miles round ; he the preſent conſtable 
ought to judge Bothwell and his accomplices, accuſed of the murder 
of the late king: and therefore, he by his procurator proteſted; that 
in caſe Archibald earl of Argyl, as juſtice-general of this realm, or 
his deputies, did proceed to decide in this cauſe, it ſhall not preclude 
him from his privilege of fitting as judge (cognizing) in the like for 
the future; and that his lordſhip affirmed, not in any ſort, the lord 
juſtice's juriſdiction in proceeding in that matter. 

But the juſtice-general, notwithſtanding, ordained the trial to pro- 
ceed before him, as Mr. Kinroſs adduced no proofs to ſupport the 
alledged authority of Errol ; upon which Bothwell aſked a note of 
court. 

This objection removed, and the earl of Lenox having, or pretend- 
ing to have intereſt (the words of the original) to purſue in the mur- 
der, being once and again called to concur with the queen's council, 
appeared Robert Cunningham his ſervant, and produced the following 
proteſtation, which he ſigned in judgment, ny had power to do. 
My lords, I am come here, ſent by my maſter the earl of Le- 
nox, to declare the cauſe of his abſence this day; it is owing to 
the ſhortneſs of the time, and his friends and ſervants having de- 
nied him their attendance, although not only his honour, but ſafe- 

ty (conſidering the power of his adverſary) were eminently intereſted : 
therefore hath his lordſhip commanded me to defire a longer day, 
which he can keep, as the importance of the cauſe demands. But 

if you will, notwithſtanding, go on with the trial, I proteſt that 
I may, without the diſpleaſure of any man, uſe thoſe things com- 
mitted to my charge by my maſter, whereof I take a document.“ 
* Alſo, I proteſt, that if the perſons appointed for the inqueſt of 
the earl of Bothwell, &c. ſhall enter on his trial this, day, and 
cleanſe him and his accomplices of the murder, it ſhall be wil- 
ful error, and not ignorance, in regard it is well known that they 
are the murderers of the king, as my maſter alledges.” 
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But the earl of Lenox his two letters of the 26th of February u, 
17th of March being read, in which his lordſhip required of her m 
jeſty a ſhort and ſummary proceſs againſt Bothwell, and: the athen 
ſuſpected of the king's aſſaſſination; as alſo, the ordonance of the ld 
of the ſecret council: in conſequence of theſe being alf oducel 
the queen's advocates again alſo inſiſting, and Bothwell petitioning th, 
his trial ſhould inſtantly go on, the juſtice-general, with advice g 
the lords, barons, and aſſeſſors, found that the proceſs (as the ori n 
nal words it) ſhould be deduced in action this day, conformable 1, . 
the laws of this realm, notwithſtanding the proteſtation of Cunning 5 
ham, who yet might aſſiſt the council in the proſecution, if he 1 
ſed *. 17 8 18 
Then were the jury-men called over; theſe were Andrew ear} d : 
Rothes, George earl of Caithneſs, Gilbert earl of Caſſils, lord Jo | 
Hamilton commendator of Arbroath ſon to the duke, James lo 1 
Roſs, Robert lord Semple, John Maxwell lord Herries, Lauren 8 
lord Oliphant, Robert lord Boyd, John Gordon of Lochinvar, Jang * 
Cockburn of Lantoun, John Somerwell of Cambuſnethan, Mowbry 
of Barnbowgle, and Ogilby of Boyne. 3 4510 ot 
Acccording to Buchanan, Caſſils would have excuſed, his having ay of 
concern in the affair; but the queen commanded him, on pain of he. fa 
ing treated as a rebel, to attend the jury. * And . nd 
They being ſworn, the earl of Bothwell was accuſed by the indid. ar 
ment already mentioned: this he denying, the affair was left to the d: 
determination of the aſſizers, who retired, and after long reaſon- pe 
ing, unanimouſly acquitted the earl of being acceſfory to the king of 
flaughter. 1 5 ſh 
Then George earl of Caithneſs, chancellor of the aſſize, in his om D 
Anderſ. vol. i. and their names, aſked inſtruments, that neither the queen's advocates to 
PETS nor Robert Cunningham, nor any others had produced before them ve 
any writing or token to verify the indictment, or perſuade the jury to tc 
bring in a different verdict. Beſides that, as the indictment was not c: 
ſworn to, and none but the queen's advocates appeared to-purſue, a] 
he proteſted, that as they had given in a verdict according to ther le 
knowledge, ſo they ſhould not hereafter incur the cenſure in anyways n 
of having committed a wilful error. colon f 
The earl of Caithneſs alſo proteſted, at the ſame time, that the b 
part of the indictment which placed the ſlaughter of the king on the 0 
th of February could not be true, ſince it was well known that lis 5 
majeſty was murdered at two o'clock in the morning of the following c 
day. This was the more extraordinary, as her majeſty's privy coun- c 
cil, in their proclamation af the 12th of February had mentioned the \ 
roth as the day of the murder. 3 e GD 
I ſhall leave the reader to make his own remarks upon this 1extrt- ; 
ordinary trial, and the queen's part in it. What the honeſt fir Jams 
Melvil thought of the affair is plain from theſe words, that the juf) ; 
were moſtly Bothwell's dependents, ſome of whom acquitted him fa | 
fear, others from favour ; but the greateſt part in expectation of ad- | 
vantage. | | ET | 
Melvil, p. 78. | = . 10 9% | 
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*All this proceſs was extracted from the records of the juſticiary court, by ſir John Ballenden 
Jullice-clerk. Anderſon, vol, ii. p. 97. * TEE 
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Thus was Bothwell cleared. But further, to evidence his innocence, 
by a paper ſet up in the moſt conſpicuous place of the city, he offered 
to fight any gentleman, not defamed, who would brand him with the 
murder of the king. The next day the challenge was accepted, by 
another paper affixed on the ſame place; in which the perſon accept- 
ing intreated the king of France and queen of England, as they had 
intereſted themſelves, by their ambaſſadors, to find and puniſh 
the regicides, ſo they would now prevail with his queen that they | 
might appoint the day and place in their dominions, for the trial 3 7 
by law of arms, in their preſence, or before their deputies, when 153, 1 
he would not fail to appear, upon the faith of a gentleman, provided 
he and his company might be permitted ſafely to paſs and repaſs thro 
their dominions by open proclamation: What juſt cauſe he had for 
chuſing thoſe ſovereigns for his judges, he left to the judgment of the 
readers and hearers; and concluded with warning the reſt of the regi- 
cides to prepare tliemſelves, as they, by name, ſhould each of them 
have the ſame offer. | | | 

But this, Bothwell, for reaſons which the reader may gueſs; thought 
proper to decline. Two days after his acquittance, viz. on the 14th 
of April, a parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh, in which the queen; 
fays the original, mindful of the great and manifold good ſervices done 
not only to herſelf, but to the whole realm; by her right truſty couſin 
and counſellor James earl of Bothwell, lord Halis, Criechton, Liddeſ- 
dale, great admiral of Scotland, &c. ſervices- in which he not only ex- 
poſed his life, but for which he had borrowed and ſpent exorbitant ſums 
of money, which he could not repay ; as alſo becauſe moſt of his lord- 
ſhip's tenants, vaſſals, &c. lived in the neighbourhood of her caſtle of 
Dunbar, which ought to be kept in repair, but which he cannot afford 
to do, although the beſt qualified for its government : ſhe having re- 
$ volved theſe things, and thinking it her duty to fhew her willingneſs 

to reward him, had infeoffed him and his heirs male in the office of 
captain of her ſaid caſtle ; and to enable him to keep it as it ought, had 
alſo beſtowed on him the eſtates of Eaſter and Weſter-barns, Newton- 
leas, Waldane, Fluris, Rig, Myreſide, with the warrens, &c. Brand's 
mill, Weſter-barns mill, with their lands, and 10 J. of annual rent 
W from the lands of Lochend, with all the lands, privileges, and fees 
belonging to the government of the caſtle, lying in the conſtabulary 
of Haddiogton and ſheriffdom of Edinburgh, holding of her highneſs 
and her ſucceſſors, in as full a manner as if contained at length in the 
charter and infeoftment of the date of at the day 
of the year one thouſand five hundred three ſcore and 
bars. And now her majeſty being of the ſame mind, the better to 
ſtrengthen his lordſhip's title, with the advice of the three eſtates, ſhe had 
thought proper to ratify theſe grants in parliament, never to be revoked, 
verbo regio, by her or her ſucceſſors.  _ 

In the ſame manner ſhe alſo confirmed to her right truſty couſin 
and counſellor James earl of Bothwell, and his heirs of tail, the lord- 
ſhips and baronies of Hales, Creichton, and Liddeſdale, with all his 
other lands, lordſhips, caſtles, towers, fortreſſes, mills, fiſhings, woods; 
ſervice of free tenants, advocation and donation of benefices, as con- Ibid. vol i 
tained in the infeoftment, together with the office of admiral of Scot- from the re- 
land, heritable ſheriff of Edinburgh, the conſtabulary of Haddington — 
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| ſtroy "7 ſuch, ſhould be puniſhed, as if he had framed them, wit 
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Ibid. p. 126. 
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So very grateful was queen Mary; and if to that we add. thy 
Bothwell was then ſole warden of the marches, which had uſual 
been given to three of the moſt powerful barons in each of the'q | 
tricts, and that he commanded the caſtle of Edinburgh. by the c of 
Mar, the late captain having in this parliament been declared to ban 
done his duty in its ſurrender; the reader may ſee the propriety of th, 
earl of Lenox's conduct, and of his (for he was accepter) not fightiy 
him in Scotland, which he had judiciouſly abandoned ſome days before 
Nor was the above ratification the only extraordinary act of th 
parliament. The attainders and forfeitures of the earls of Huni| 


were reverſed. The reduction itſelf may be ſeen in the records, yi 
the reaſons, which appear ſomewhat uncommon ; but as they are ty 
long, I ſhall only inform the reader, from Mr. Anderſon, that the a0 
was procured on the 19th of April, at the inſtance of Elizabeth Reich 
relict of the late George earl of Huntley, as alſo at the inſtance q 
George earl of Huntley, eldeſt ſon of George, meſſieurs James, Adan, 
Patrick, Robert, and Thomas Gordon, ſons lawful of the late earl, d 
Margaret and Janet Gordon, lawful daughters of the ſaid earl, « 
James earl of Bothwell, ſpouſe of the ſaid Janet, and John maſter of 
Forbes, ſpouſe of Margaret, for their intereſt : as alſo at the inſtance 
William biſhop of Aberdeen, Mr. John Leſly biſhop of Roſs, curator 
for the time to Adam, Robert, Thomas, and Patrick Gordon, fi 
their intereſt, againſt the queen's advocate, treaſurer, and other officen 
of ſtate *. | | ry 
The ſame day an act paſſed againſt defamatory libels, by which i 
was ordained, that thoſe who firſt found, and did not forthwith de- 


death, if tending to aſperſe the queen; and if meant to calumniate any 
nobleman, with impriſonment as long as her majeſty ſhould think pro- 
per; and other puniſhments, according to the quality of the perla 
defamed. 
The reader may remember, that when the act of oblivion paſſed, i 
the year 1563, certain noblemen, &c. were appointed by parliament 
to decide all matters relating to that affair; but two of thoſe commil- 
ſioners, viz. Henry biſhop of Roſs, and Patrick lord Ruthven, being 
ſince dead, and two others, the duke of Caſtle-herald and James eu 
of Murray, being then abroad, whence the good purpoſes of tit 
law were defeated; the remaining commiſſioners, preſent in parlis 
ment, named Adam biſhop of Orkney in the place of the late bulb 
of Roſs, and Robert lord Boyd in the room of lord Ruthven. The 
ear] of Rothes was ſubſtituted for the duke, and Patrick lord Lindly 
of the Byres was to ſupply the abſence of the carl of Murray; and d 
this the queen and eſtates approved. | HE” 
In this parliament the commiſſioners of the church uſed all ther 
endeavours to get the acts, in favour of the true religion, ratified: but 
the queen, who was probably then intent on buſineſs of a nature v1 
foreign to ſanity, anſwered, that as the eſtates were aſſembled 


* [t appears, from the liſt of the acts of this parliament, that moſt of thoſe who were en 
ployed in the trial of Bothwell had their lands confirmed. Rothes, Crawfurd, lord He 
Cathneſs, Ogilvy, and the maſter of Semple, It is true that Murray, lord Orkney, Molto 
ſecretary Maitland, Balfour's friends, obtained likewiſe ratifications at the ſame time. 
Keith, P- 379, 38 . . f F | "w 4. 

+ See tte act itſelf in Keith, p. 380. mow 
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to paſs the acts already mentioned, ſhe would give them ſatisfaction in Spetl. p. 202. 


thoſe matters ſome other time. 


Bothwell, having brought his affairs to this happy concluſion, be⸗ 


an to bethink him of marrying the queen. He had broke the mat- 
ter already to ſome of his friends; and, as they heartily concurred, he 
aſſembled that night (19) a number of the nobility. Of theſe we 
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have a liſt, from the memory of one John Read: but it muſt have Anderſ. vol. i; 


been a treacherous one; for he mentioned the earl of Murray as pre- P. 12. 


ſent; although the reader muſt have perceived, from the act of obli- 
vion, that his lordſhip was then abroad. I fancy too Mr. Read was miſ- 
taken in my lord Herris, for reaſons which will afterwards appear. 
The others named by him are Argyle, Huntley; Caffils, Morton, 
gutherland, Rothes, Glencairn, Caithneſs, the lords Boyd, Seaton, 
St. Clare, Semple, Oliphant, Ogilvy, Roſs, Haeat, Carlifle, Hume, 
and Innermeith. Nor were theſe all preſent; for though lord Seaton 
is in the firſt day's roll of parliament, yet is his name not in the laſt. 
And from the ſame vouchers it appears that the earl of Glencairn, 


the lords St. Clare, Oliphant, Hume, Carliſle, and Innermeith, were Ibid. p. 113, 


not there at all. 

The number, therefore, of thoſe, Bothwell got together that even- 
ing, could not be ſo great as is generally imagined, But whom he had, 
he ſo royally feaſted, that the entertainment was long after famous, and 
known in Scotland by the name of Anſtey's ſupper. While their minds 
were open with wine, he propoſed to them his marrying the queen. 
Although all his behaviour, for ſome months, had a plain tendency 
that way, yet the propoſal ſtartled not a few of his gueſts ; but thoſe to 
whom he had imparted his project, and chiefly the chancellor Huntley, 
ſtrongly ſeconding his motion, the reſt, jealous of one another, and 
not daring to refuſe, (for they were ſurrounded by his armed fol- 
lowers) ſigned the following bond ; in which, after enumerating the 
antiquity and ſplendor of his houſe, and his own merits, they obliged 
themſelves, That in caſe the earl was afterwards calumniated for the 
murder of the king, to defend him with all their powers. Moreover, 
conſidering (as the record has it) the time preſent, that the queen is 
deſtitute of a huſband, which want the commonweal cannot admit of, 
they, in caſe her majeſty would humble herſelf ſo far as to marry the 
earl of Bothwell, bound themſelves nat only to forward it by word 
and deed, at ſuch time as her majeſty ſhall think it convenient, and as 
ſoon as the laws ſhall leave it (the words of the original) to be done, 
but in cafe any ſhall, either directly or indirectly, upon whatever cauſe, 
preſume to prevent it, theſe we promiſe to look upon as our enemies, 


114,115,116, 


and to ſpend our lives and fortunes in ſupport of that buſineſs, againſt Ibid: p. 107. 


all that live or die. Edinburgh, April 19*, 1567. 

Thus, from ſome words in this diſgraceful bond, it would appear 
that her majeſty was not only not uninformed of the match, but was 
even not averſe to it. This will evidently appear from what fir James 
Melvil ſays on the ſubje&. When the report began to prevail, writes 


There is another copy of this bond, dated oh the 2oth, in the Scots college at Paris, atteſted 
by fir James Balfour of Puctendrich, then clerk of the regiſler and of the privy council, which he 
fent to queen Mary, fm the original which he kept himſelf. The ſubſcribers are St. Andrew's, 
Aberdeen, Galloway, Dumblain, Brechin, Roſs, Iſles, Orkney, Huntley, Argyle, Morton, 
Caſſile, Sutherland, Errol, Crawfurd, Caithneſs, Rothes, the lords Boyd, Glammis, Ruthven, 
Semple, Hercis, James lord Ogilvy, and Fleming, Vide Keith, p. 382, 383. | 
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Melvil, p. 78, 
79. 


ſo could he not believe that her majeſty would ſo far forget what ſh; 
owed to the memory of Henry, to herſelf, to her ſon, and to he 


Ibid, 


Ibid. p. 79. 
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he, that the queen would marry the earl of Bothwell, eve 
jet, who — her honour and the prince's ſafety, had date ht 
few, however, or none durſt oppoſe it. Yet my lord Herris, 3 Wor. 
thy nobleman, came to Edinburgh with fifty horſe, and told her ws 
jeſty what was rumoured in the country of Bothwell's having laugh. 
tered the king, and of her intention to marry him; which, as it woul; 
diſhonour her for ever, and endanger the young prince her fon, ſo h. 
humbly requeſted her, upon his knees, never to think of it More 
The queen ſeemed to wonder how ſuch reports could ſpread, ſeeing 
as ſhe ſaid, there was no ſuch thing in her mind. My lord beggel 
her majeſty's pardon, and prayed her to take his honeſt meaning i 
good part: but immediately rode home, fearing. the earl of Bothwel 
having firſt bought for each of his attendants a new ſpear. | 

Nor was that the only intimation the queen had of the pernicios 
conſequences of the marriage. That bruit prevailed in England; ani 
one Biſhop, a Scotſman, who had reſided in that kingdom, where he 
was indefatigable in forwarding queen Mary's title, wrote about thi 
time to fir James Melvil, even more freely than Herris had ſpoken, 
and adjured his friend to ſhew their miſtreſs his letter. In that he 
informed him, that as Bothwell was believed to be the murderer d 


her huſband, was known to be married, and an abandoned profligat, 


country, as to give him her hand ; which if ſhe did, he warned her, 
ſhe would loſe the favour of God, her own reputation, and the heart 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

One reflection is obvious, that a more than common intimacy mul 
have ſubſiſted between the queen and Bothwell, to countenance a re- 
port that a widow, not of many months ſtanding, would give her hand 
in marriage to the ſuſpected murderer of her huſband. 

Melvil, as his friend deſired him, went to court, (where he had nd 
been for ſome time) and delivered her majeſty Biſhop's letter ; which 
when ſhe had peruſed, ſhe returned it to fir James ; but called on ſe- 
cretary Maitland, telling him that Melvil had ſhewed her a ſtrange 
letter, which as ſhe believed to be a forgery of his own to ruin the 
earl of Bothwell, ſo ſhe defired him to read it. Lethington took 
Melvil aſide, and, having obeyed her commands, he aſked fir James 
what could induce him to ſhew ſuch an epiſtle, as Bothwell woull 
ſoon hear of it, and would cauſe him to be killed. His anſwer t0 
this, beſpoke his honeſty : That it was a ſore matter to ſee (his om 
* words) ſo good a princeſs run to utter wreck, and no body fore 
« warn her of that danger.” To this the ſecretary, like a cou 
tier, replied, © You have done more honeſtly than wiſely: I | 
* you to retire with diligence, before the earl come up from dinner: 
Maitland was in the right ; for the queen inſtantly informed Bothwel 
of what fir James had ſhewn her, having however firſt exacted a pror 
that he would not hurt him. But the earl was a perſon who made flight 
of ſuch engagements ; and if Melvil had not very prudently taken tht 
ſecretary's advice, his blood myſt have paid the forfeit of his ca- 
dour. This highly incenſcd the queen, and ſhe told the earl, that he 
would cauſe her to be deſerted of all her faithful ſervants; upon which 
he renewed his engagement not to injure him. Accordingly Melvil fe- 


turned to the court, when he acquainted his miſtreſs, that ſhe had ne 
| Wrong 
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ronged him ſo much as in ſuſpecting him capable of counterfeiting | 
7 — letters; and yet, had he received no ſuch intimations from 


Biſhop, he thought it his duty to tell her his opinion of theſe matters, 
with * humble freedom. But, adds he, I found Mary had no mind Melvi!, p. 79. 


to enter upon the ſubject. 


Whether, during this period, earl Bothwell made any propoſals of 
marriage to his ſovereign, cannot be aſcertained ; but, conſidering the 
geaf ear ſhe lent to all remonſtrances to his diſadvantage, the vaſt 
favours heaped on him ſince the death of Darnly, and the great confi- 
dence ſhe apparently repoſed in him, is it to be wondered at that he 
aſpired to the honour of her bed? And was Mary to learn that love, 
made inſolent by favours, and daring by power, would attempt every 
thing to gratify its inordinate ſallies? 

Soon after this her majeſty went to Stirling, to viſit the young prince 
her ſon, who was in the ſafe keeping of the earl of Mar; but on her 
return to Edinburgh, having but few attendants, ſne was rencountered 
by Bothwell, near Linlithgow, with a numerous band, who took her 800 horſe. 
majeſty's horſe by the bridle, while his followers ſeized Huntley, 
ſecretary Maitland, and fir James Melvil, and led them captives to 
his late ratified grant, the caſtle of Dunbar ; the reſt of her retinue 
being permitted to go free. Captain Blackater, who made fir James 
his priſoner, alleged that it was with the queen's own conſent; and, 
indeed, queen Mary does not ſeem to have expreſſed any great ſurprize 
at Bothwell's conduct. This rape (as it is called) happened on the 
24th of April “. 

Although few in the realm thought that the queen was detained by 
Bothwell againſt her will, yet many of the nobility (ſays Buchanan) 
aſſembled at Stirling, and ſent to inform her, that, if her confine- 
ment was in voluntary, they would inſtantly levy an army, and ſet her 
free, Her anſwer was, that though indeed ſhe had been brought 
thither againſt her will, yet had ſhe been, ſince her coming, fo cour- Sooꝛſuood, 
teouſly treated, that ſhe could no longer remember that injury, from Buchan, 

In the mean while Bothwell, who found the queen either not re- * 
luctant to his amorous wiſhes, or who determined to gratify them at 
all events, had the ſatisfaction of being divorced from his wife the lady 
Jane Gordon, whom he had married but ſix months before. What 
could have induced her to this, (for the lady commenced the ſuit) the 
reader, who has ſeen the extraordinary favours lately conferred on her 
brother the earl of Huntley, may partly gueſs. And when at the 
ſame time he reflects, that lady Jane could not but be hurt at her huſ- 
band's open attachment to the queen, he may probably ſee the whole 
of her motives. But what is moſt extraordinary, is the expedition 
with which this proceſs was finiſhed, Although managed in an eccle- 
ſiaſtical as well as a lay court, a divorce was obtained in ten days, ſays 
Spotſwood. But a proclamation of the privy council and nobility, re- 
duces that ſhort duration of ſuch a cauſe to a ſtill ſhorter, viz. two andere. vol. 
days. In the former court ſat Robert biſhop of Dunkeld, William b. 132, from 
biſhop of Damblane, Archibald Crawfurd parſon of Eggleſham, John _ — 
Manderſon canon of the collegiate church of Dunbar, Alexander 4 f 
Crichton and George Cook, canons of Dunkeld ; while meſſieurs Ro- 
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bert Maitland, Edward Henryſone, Alexander Sim, and Clement Li 

tle, were the laical judges. The clergy divorced them on Acevunt g 

conſanguinity, and the laymen for his commiſſion of adultery, Mei 

mentions the divorce ; but adds, that he did not know how, nor 

what law, Bothwell parted with his counteſs. A proof, ſays the jud; 
cious Rapin, that fir James had never peruſed Buchanan's hiſtory, 

Though this impediment was removed, ſome others till remain 

The chief of theſe was, that a marriage contracted by one whil, , 

priſoner, might be deemed illegal; beſides that, the lords of ſeſſion had 

demurred about adminiſtring juſtice, while their ſovereign was a 

tive. This determined Bothwell to conduct queen Mary to her met. 

Diary, An- polis, where ſhe arrived early in May, and was lodged in the caſt. 

"—_ voll i. There, to ſhew that ſhe was at perfect freedom, on the 12th ſhe ap. 
. peared perſonally in judgment, in preſence of George earl of Hunt 
e John Leſly biſhop of Roſs, Alexander biſhop of Galway 

Adam biſhop of Orkney, lord Provand preſident of the court of ſeſſion 

Alexander Dunbar dean of Murray, Robert Maitland dean of Aberdeenk, 

David Chalmers chancellor of Roſs, Archibald Crawfurd parſon of By. 

gleſham, Gavin commendator of Kilwinning, fir James Balfour of Pi. 

tendreich clerk of regiſter, fir Richard Maitland of Lethington, ft 

John Bellenden of Auchnoul juſtice-clerk, William Maitland younger 

of Lethington ſecretary, Mr. Henry Balnavis of Hall-hill, John Gled. 

ſtanes, and Edward Henryſon licentiate in the laws: as alſo in preſence 

of John archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, William biſhop of Dumblane 

David earl of Crawfurd, George earl of Cathneſs, John commendater 

of the abbey of Arbroath, Alexander commendator of Culroſs, No- 

bert commendator of St. Mary Ifle, treaſurer, George lord Seaton, 

Robert lord Boyd, and fir Simon Preſton of Craigmillar provoſt af 

Edinburgh; and allowed the lords of ſeſſion to adminiſter juſtice to 

the lieges, from the time that her majeſty was detained by the earl df 

Bothwell in the caſtle of Dunbar; notwithſtanding which, although 

her majeſty was commoved (as the record expreſſes it) at the time 

of her ſeizure, yet mindful of his former ſervices, expecting fiil 

greater, and pleaſed with his conduct ſince her detention, ſhe for- 

gave him and all his accomplices her impriſonment : declaring, at the 

ſame time, that ſhe was now at liberty, and intended to promote 

Bothwell to farther honours *. 

The attentive reader muſt have obſerved, that moſt of the above gen- 

tlemen were the friends of Bothwell. This will account for what Mel- 

vil tells us, that the impatient earl drew together into a chamber, in the 

palace, a number of noblemen, who all ſubſcribed a paper; the purpot 

of which was, that as Bothwell had many friends in Lothian, and upon 

the borders, ſo they judged it would be for the quiet of theſe, if the 

queen would marry him: with which advice her majeſty could not 

Melvil, p. 80. but comply, as Bothwell had lain with and raviſhed her (ſays Mal- 

vil) againſt her will. 

But, though they had gained this point, all their difficulties weſt 

not ſurmounted. The clerk or reader refuſed to publiſh the banns 

Upon this, Mr. Thomas Hepburn was ſent to the miniſter Mr. Jobn 

Craig, to requeſt him to do that good office to the queen; which he 


Was he not promoted to this for his late ſervices ? 
* Anderſon, vol. i. p. 87, from the records of ſeſſion. 
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likewiſe declined, both as Hepburn brought no warrant to him from 
her majeſty, and as it was ſtrongly reported that Bothwell had raviſh 
her. Soon after the juſtice-clerk; fir John Bellenden, brought Craig a 
letter ſigned by the queen; in which ſhe declared that the had neither 


been raviſhed nor detained, and therefore ſhe charged him to pro- 


claim the banns. His anſwer was, that he durſt not comply with- 
out command of the church. After long reaſoning with the juſtice- 
clerk, at length it was concluded, that the queen's mind ſhould be 
publiſhed to her ſubjects the three firſt ſermon- days; but becauſe the 
general aſſembly had forbidden ſuch marriages, the miniſters proteſted 
they would neither approve of nor ſolemnize it; but only declare 
their princeſs's mind, leaving all doubts (as the original expreſſes it) 
and dangers to the counſellers and performers of it . 

In conſequence of this, Mr. Craig, the following day, declared to 
his audience the reſolution of the church, defiring every man to diſ- 
charge his conſcience before the ſecret council; and, the more to en- 
courage others, he requeſted the lords, who were then in the church, 
either to introduce him to the parties concerned, where his doubts 
might be ſatisfied, or he would deſiſt from proclaiming, and openly 
declare his ſentiments. | 

Accordingly; that afternoon, Craig being called before the council; 
Bothwell aſked him his reaſons for oppoſing the eſpouſals. He replied, 
firſt, that the laſt general aſſembly had prohibited the marriage of per- 
ſons divorced for adultery. Next he alleged, that the divorce was 
procured by colluſion, as was apparent from the precipitancy of the 
ſentence. Then he laid to his charge the rave of the queen, and the 
ſuſpicion the world entertained of his having murdered her huſband, 
which the marriage would rivet them in the belief of. 

His anſwers to theſe were ſo little ſatisfactory, that this bold and 
honeſt clergyman, after having exhorted Bothwell to deſiſt from his 
purpoſe, as he would ſhun the wrath of the Almighty, left him, 
proteſting that he could not but publickly declare his mind to the 
church. 1 

This accordingly he did the following Sunday; when he likewiſe 
informed his audience, that the marriage would be ſolemnized whe- 
ther the church conſented or not. For himſelf, he ſaid, he had unbur- 
thened his conſcience; yet again, he took heaven and earth to witneſs; 
that he abhorred thoſe nuptials, as odious and ſcandalous to the world. 
But, ſeeing the great were either ſilent or approved, he beſought the 
faithful to pray fervently, that God would be pleaſed to turn that, 
which they meant contrary to reaſon and good conſcience, to the com- 
fort of the realm. | 

This inflamed the partizans of the marriage, and they ſent for him 
to anſwer for his having gone beyond the bounds of his commiſſion. 
For the limits of my commiſſion, (ſaid he) they are the word of God, 

good laws, and natural reaſon; by all which I can make it appear that 
if the marriage proceeds, it will ſcandalize all who ſhall hear of it; 
and to the truth of this, your own conſciences cannot but teſtify. He 


was proceeding to prove this aſſertion, when Bothwell ſilenced and 
ſent him away 9. | X | 


+ Anderſon's Colle&. vol. i. p. 278, from the records of the general alembly, 


$ Ibid 
11 But 
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But if Mr. Craig declined the affair as horrible and odidus, Hephun 

biſhop of Orkney had a conſcience leſs ſqueamiſh. Accordingly Rotho 

Crawfurd's having been, with great ceremony, created duke of Orkney and Sche. 

2 P- land, the 15th of May was appointed for the celebration of the wh. 

N tials. But as the miniſters ſo honeſtly declared their & 8 

them, ſome of the noblemen, foreſeeing the conſequences, 'ſhewe , 

deſire to retract their ſigned apptobation. When this was intimated, 

the queen, ſhe, on the 14th of May, promiſed, on the word ( , 

princeſs, that neither ſhe nor her. fucceffors ſhould ever im 

conſent as a crime; nor ſhould their having ſubſcribed be Ogatory 

to their honour, or they eſteemed diſſoyal, whatever might be urg44 

to the contrary; and this ſhe ſigned with her own hand. So very m 

Ancerſon, patient was her majeſty to have another huſband, although little max 
_ He cot. than three months had elapſed ſince the murder of her ſecond! 

tonian library. Their mutual wiſhes were at laſt gratified, and the biſhop of Ok. 

ney, after ſermon, married them, with the ceremonies of the reformed, 

Melvil, p. 80. in the council-hall at Holyrood-houſe #. Had the ſolemnity been 

pleaſing to the nation, what a concourſe would have witneſſed it] lu. 

ſtead of that, very few were preſent, but thoſe whom their offt 

obliged to attend. And Buchanan aſſures us, that the French amb. 

fador abſolutely refuſed to attend the feſtivity. Sir James Meyi 

Ibid. chanced to come to court that evening, and gives us no very pleaſing 

picture of the manners of the ducal bridegroom. 

But if love had hitherto blinded her majeſty's eyes, the plenary pre. 
tification of her deſires, the ſullen filence of her ſubjects when ſhe 
went abroad, with their more open ſpeeches, of which ſhe could not 
be unappriſed, ſoon opened them again, to the horror of her proceed- 

ings. To this the brutal behaviour of Orkney not a little contributed; 
Ibid. p. 81. for Melvil informs us, that he ſaw the wretched queen, in the prelence 
of Arthur Areſkin, call for a knife, in order to ſtab herſelf. 

But as they were now embarqued on the ſame bottom, and a tem- 
peſt was to be dreaded, ſhe firſt reſolved to ſecure her foreign allies 
and then to raiſe a powerful confederacy with the nobles. For tis 
purpoſe, in May, ſhe diſpatched the biſhop of Dumblane to the court 
of France, with the following curious and artful inſtructions; with 
u as they contain an apology for her marriage, I ſhall preſent the 
reader. 

« Firſt, you ſhall excuſe us to the king, the queen our mother, our 
uncle, and all our friends, that they heard of the confummation of 
our marriage by vulgar report, before we had acquainted them of out 
intention by meſſengers. This apology muſt be chiefly built upon ® 
faithful narrative of the duke of Orkney's ſervices to us, from hs 
youth and entry (for ſo the original has it) into my ki , after the 
death of his father, who was one of the firſt earls of the realm, of an 
No famous for its antiquity, and the great heritable offices which 

s born. | 

For at that time he devoted himſelf to the ſervice of my mother 
the queen-regent, with ſuch an aſſiduous earneſtneſs; and although 


ſoon after moſt of the nobility, almoſt the whole boroughs, and of 


conſequence the body of the realm, revolted from her, under a colo 
of religion, yet never ſwerved he in his loyalty ; nor could by pro 
miſes, threats, the ptunder of his ſeat, or the loſs of his eſtate, be 
pre- 
»The night of the marriage the following line from Ovid was poſted on the palace-gate* 
Menſe Maio, mulas, nubere vulgus ait. 0 


„ wa, wa — — ry) 
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ned on to abandon our cauſe in the ſmalleſt degree. At laſt, 
e of our aid; unaſſiſted by his countrymen, and the 
rebels too being ſtrengthened by an Engliſh army, brought into the 
bowels of our realm, they having no other butt (ſays the record) to 
ſhoot at but only the earl of Bothwell, he was obliged to abandon his 
home, and fly to France, where he continued in our ſervice till vye 
returned to Scotland, © 5 

Nor muſt his military exploits, a little before that, be forgotten; 
for though he was then very young, yet was he ſelected, as the fitteſt 
of the whole nobility, to be our lieutenant- general againſt England, 
having the whole charge upon the borders, as well to aſſail as defend. 
And in this high office he acquitted himſelf with ſuch a fingular feli- 
city, that he acquired a great reputation in both realms, 

After our return, he exerted the ſame vigour in extending our au- 
thority, and was equally ſucceſsful in reducing to quietneſs our rebel- 
lious ſubjects, inhabiting the counties to the weſt of the marches of 
England, having alfo deſigned to reduce the reſt of the realm to the 
ſame ſtate of tranquility. But as envy is ever the attendant of virtue, 
and this country is of itſelf ſomewhat ſubject to faction, many began 
to diſlike his proceedings; and fo effectually miſconſtrued them, that, 
at length, to ſatisfy them who grudged his advancement, and to avoid 
farther contentions, which might have troubled the repoſe of our 
kingdom, we were prevailed upon to commit him to priſon. 

From thence however eſcaping, and unwilling to give umbrage to 
thoſe who maligned his virtues, he again retired to France, where he 
abode near two years. In the interim, his enemies began to forfeit 
their allegiance, and at laſt led an army againſt us; to make head 
againſt whom, earl Bothwell was recalled by our command, and re- 
appointed lieutenant-general. In his hands our authority proſpered fo 
ſo well, that the whole rebels were ſoon conſtrained to ſeek ſhelter in 
England : ſome of them, however, upon their humble interceſſion to 
us, were again received into favour. How perfidiouſly we were after- 
wards treated by thoſe exiles, whom we advanced to more honours 
than they merited, is not unknown to our uncle, and therefore we 
paſs it over in ſilence. 

Yet ought it not to be forgotten with what dexterity he freed us 
from thoſe who held us captive, and how ſuddenly the whole body of 
conſpirators was diſſolved, and we recovered our authority. The truth 
is, and we confeſs it, his ſervices at that time were ſo acceptable, that 
we could never, to this hour, forget them; and as he continued in the 
lame road of active duty, ſo muſt it be acknowledged, that we could 
not wiſh for more fidelity and good behaviour than we then expe- 
rienced in Bothwell. 

Indeed, after the deceaſe of the king our huſband, as his thoughts 
grew more aſpiring, ſo found we his proceedings ſomewhat ſtrange; 
and although (ſince matters have now gone ſo far) we mult interpret 
all to the beſt, yet have we been highly offended, firft, with his pre- 
lumption in thinking our hand was the only worthy recompenſe of 
his ſervices; then with his ſecret. practices; and, laſtly, with his open- 
ly forcing us, leſt his purpoſes ſhould have been defeated. 

His conduct in this affair may ſerve as an example, how eunningly 
men, who have any great enterprize in hand, can cover their defigns 


till they have brought them to maturity. We thought his affiduous 


attendance on us, and promptitude to obey all our commands, had pro- 
6 ceeded 
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980 Tur HISTORY or,SCOTLAND, | 
ceeded from loyalty ; but never dreamt we of hidden reſpeq, 
moved us to ſhew him the better viſage, (as the original wordy i Th 
wiſe imagining that the ſame, being but an ordinary countenance, ſuch 1 
we put on to noblemen well affected to our ſervice, would haye em. 
boldened him to look for any extraordinary favour at our hands, 50 
he (as has well appeared ſince) taking advantage of every thing thy 
might ſerve his turn, without diſcovering, in the leaſt, his intentions, 
us, was content to entertain our favour by a courtly exterior, and al 
poſſible means: yet, at the ſame time, did he ſecretly practiſe with the 
nobles to gain their conſent to further the marriage; and, by their en. 
couragement, he ſo far proceeded, that, when the whole eſtates wer 
aſſembled in parliament, he obtained a writing ſigned with all the, 
hands; wherein they not only agreed to our eſpouſing him, but af 
obliged themſelves to promote the ſame with their lives and fortune, 
and to be enemies to all who ſhould oppoſe it. This, however, be 
the more eaſily effected, as he gave the nobles to underſtand, but un. 
juſtly, that all theſe things were done with our approbation. 

Fortified with this bond, he began, afar off, to diſcoyer his inter. 
tion to us, and to eſſay if he might, by humble ſuit, purchaſe ou 
good-will : but our anſwers not agreeing with his defires, he began t, 
revolve in his mind our backwardneſs, with the hindrances which our 
friends or his enemies might caſt in the way; and fearing eſt thoſe 
who had ſigned their aſſent might alter their minds, with every other 
Incident that might fruſtrate his hopes, he reſolved with himſelf to 
purſue his good fortune, and, reſpect laid aſide, either to loſe all in an 
hour, or accompliſh his wiſhes. _. 1 

Thus determined, he ſuffered not the matter to ſleep; but four day 

after, occaſion ſmiling, we having gone ſecretly to viſit our deareſt fon 
at Stirling, he way-laid us, and, accompanied with a great force, con- 
ducted us with all diligence to Dunbar. _- 

In what a light we regarded this dealing, but eſpecially how ſtrange 
we found it in him, whom we-doubted leſs than any other ſubjeR, is 
eaſy to be imagined. There we upbraided him with ingratitude, and 
{aid every thing that might prevail on him to ſet us at liberty. True, 
his actions were rude; but his anſwers were gentle, proteſting that 
nothing but the vehemence of his love, and the fear of his own life, 
could have made him forget the reverence due to us. Next he e. 
hearſed to us the whole hiſtory of his life; how unfortunate he had 
been in finding men his enemies, whom he had never offended; yet 
ceaſed they never from aſſaulting him on all occaſions. What calum- 
nies they had invented of him, relating to the odious violence perpe- 
trated on the perſon of the king our late huſband ; his inability to fare 
himſelf from their conſpiracies ; for though all men outwardly pro- 
feſſed a friendſhip to him, yet found he ſuch hidden malice, that, un- 
leſs we did him the honour to accept him as a huſband, he could never 
be ſecure; concluding, that he aimed at no ſovereignty, but only t 
ſerve and obey us all the days of his life.  . _ | 

But when he perceived that theſe and the like diſcourſes made but 
ſmall impreſſion on our minds, he ſhewed us the written aſſent of our 

* whole nobility, and prime of our eſtates. What then was our aſo- 
niſhment, the king, the queen, our uncle, and friends may judge! 
 UVpon this, indeed, when we ſaw ourſelf in another man's powef, 


ſequeſtered from thoſe of whom we could aſk counſel, nay, . 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
faw thoſe upon whoſe advice and fidelity we before had depended; 
whoſe forces ought to have ſupported us, without whom, in a manner; 
we are nothing; we ſay, when we ſaw this, and ourſelf left as a prey; 
we pondered many things; but could find no expedient. Neither, in- 


| deed; did he give us much tiine to meditate ; but urged his purpoſe 


with continual and importunate ſuit. - _ 

In the end, when we found there was no hope of eſcaping, and 
that not one man in the kingdom ſtirred for our deliverance, we were 
compelled to mitigate our diſpleaſure, and think of what he had pro- 
pounded. Then, indeed, recollecting rien ſervices, with his offer 
of continuing them; the unwillingneſs of our ſubjects to receive a 
ſtranger, unacquainted with the laws and cuſtoms of the realm; that 
they would not permit us long to remain a widow, becauſe of the in- 
teſtine diviſions, which require a man to execute juſtice, and 1 8 | 
the rebellious, we being no longer able to do either; having been 
obliged, ſince our arrival in Scotland; to conſtitute four or five lieu- 
tenants in different parts of the realm, moſt of whom, however, under 
colour of our commiſſion, had rather excited the ſubjects to take up 
arms againſt us. Thus, in the end, ſhould we be fotced (if we meant to 
preſerve our diadem) to take a huſband: and as our people cannot 
digeſt a foreigner, and there was none amongſt the Scotiſh nobility 
equal to Bothwell in the reputation of his houſe; or in abilities 
of head and heart, we were content at laſt to yield, to accommodate 
ourſelf to the conſent of the whole eſtates. wp mg 

After our conſtancy was undermined by theſe and the like reaſons, 
he partly extorted, and partly obtained, our promiſe to marry him. 
And, not fatisfied with that, as apprehenſive of ſome alteration, he. 
would not allow the conſummation of the marriage to be delayed till 
we could communicate the ſame to the king, queen, our uncle, and 
friends: but as by a bravado he gained his firſt point, fo ceaſed he 
never to importune us, uſing force at the ſame time, till he obtained 
the completion of his wiſhes, at ſuch time and in ſuch a form as he 
thought moſt for his intereſt. EE HTC 

Here, indeed, we' cannot but confeſs, that he has treated us 
otherwiſe than we could have wiſhed, and differently from what we 
deſerved; for he was more ſolicitous to ſatisfy them, by whoſe aſſent 
he thinks he has obtained his purpoſe, than to gratify us, by weighing 
what was convenient for us, who have been educated in a Fs 
from which neither he nor any man on earth ſhall ever make us to 
lwerve. Ie | 

But although we blame ourſelf for this, and in ſome points and 
ceremonies he has failed, yet as he is our huſband, whom we will both 
love and honour; ſo muſt we intreat their majeſties, our uncle, and 
friends, to bear him no leſs good-will than if he had taken no ſtep 
without their concurrence; aſſuring them, that they will always find 
him ready to do them all the good: offices and honour in his power. 

In caſe their majeſties, &c. object the illegality of our marriage, 
you will inform them, that our huſband's contract with his former 
wife was diſſolved legally by the canon law, for conſanguinity : ſo that, 
he being free, we might, according to the laws of the realm, take 
bim to our huſband. es Ann 


11 R * Further- 
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Afterwards 
cardinal Lau 
tea. 


tranſporting to Scotland the pope's nuncio , with the expedition 
the . — of the affair demanded, you are to inform him, 
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Furthermore, if the cardinal our uncle finds fault with us för 


1. 
Which 
tha 


laft year we ſent our truſty ſeryant Mr. Stephen Wilſon to candu& hin 
hither ; but we have been diſappointed not only in that, but in hg 
advice, and the ſuccours which we underſtood his holineſs had deg; 

for the maintenance of our ſtate and authority; whence moſt of the 
untoward accidents which have happened, from that time, have take, 
their origin *.“ 

How far this very artful apology blinded her French friends, I dn 
not ſay ; but Mary had others in the iſland to whom ſhe juſtly though 
excuſes were no leſs neceſſary. Theſe the reader will eafily guek wer 
queen Elizabeth, with thoſe who ſupported her title to the fucceſion 
in England. Sir Robert Melvil had long reſided in London as her am. 
baſſador: he, by his addreſs, had gained her many friends, whom he 
late conduct had with juſtice diſguſted. To regain whom, but chi 
to reconcile herſelf to queen Elizabeth, ſhe ſent the following in. 
ſtructions to Melvil: 

« After having preſented our moſt cordial commendations to our 
deareſt ſiſter, you ſhall inform her majeſty of the reaſons which in. 
duced us to marry the duke of Orkney without her participation, 

You muſt found our excuſe, for the firſt, upon the ſtate of the 
realm, we being deſtitute of a huſband, and the ancient conſpiracies 
not yet quelled; whoſe frequency had ſo broken us, that we were ng 
longer able to cope with them, it being notorious that the Scots are 

ple as factious, and as difficulty governed, as any nation in Europe, 

ut as our widowhood would only have increaſed the diſtractions of 
party, ſo did we yield to the prayers and requeſt of our nobles. 

But as no advantage would have ſprung from delay, and we per- 
ceived their unwillingneſs that we ſhould chuſe a foreign huſband, 
they requeſting that we would rather ſo far humble ourſelf as to marry 
a Scotſman, at the ſame time recommending the duke of Orkney, then 
earl of Bothwell, as a perſon every way qualified. A proof of this 
was, that when the whole body of the nobility were lately aflembled 
in parliament, they ſubſcribed a writing to that effect. This induced 
us to comply, as Bothwell ſurpaſſed all the nobles in good qualities, 
and was ſprung fiom a houſe both ancient and honourable. His ſer- 
vices too had no ſmall influence in fixing our choice, as he was almoſt 
the only one of all our nobles who had never deſerted us. 

Thoſe things being maturely conſidered, and we well knowing what 
relief he would be to us in the adminiſtration of affairs, which, thro 
frequent ſeditions, had greatly ſuffered, we determined to marry him, 
as ſoon as we could with conveniency. And if we did not commun. 
cate the affair to our deareſt fiſter, as we ought to have done, ſhe mull 
impute it to the neceſſity of the times, and divers advertiſements, belt 
known to ourſelf, of great import to our fafety, then received from 
France and elſewhere. | 

This being the naked truth, we hope her majeſty will excuſe ou 
precipitancy ; for as we never intended to have eſpouſed any man we 


+ Keith hath preſerved two Latin letters, the one to the pope, the other ta , canceit- 
ing this nuneio. Vide Appendix, n“ 19. | 

* Taken from the publick records. Anderſcn, vol. i. p. 89, go, gt, 92, 93, 64, 95 9, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. — 
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ink ſhe would diſa e of, fo we hope ſhe will not only con- 
_ wa ed ki Eres but alſo N her friendſhip to 
dur huſband, as if he had acted in all that affair with her privacy; 
aſſuring her, at the ſame time, that ſhe will ever find him moſt willing 
+0 do her all the honour and ſervice ſhe can require. SAR 
And in caſe her majeſty ſhould wonder at our marrying a perfon 
ſulpected of having murdered the King our late huſband, (for indeed 
her own letters to us have teſtified as much) you will deliver to her our 
anſwer to theſe; and inform = at the Io e iy N duke of 
was acquitted by our laws, and by ſenſament (for ſo the origi- 
4 it) of our er Nadi fo had he further offered to do _ 
other thing which a nobleman ought, to evidence his innocence. We 
therefore thought the former accuſation —— = and that we 
might well enough (the words of the original) take him to our huſband, 
But if the illegality of our nuptials with one who was married to a 
wife now alive ſhould be urged, you will acquaint her majeſty, that a 
divorce was legally obtained on account of conſanguinity, and for other 
cauſes, before our marriage, which __ then be lawfully conſum- 
W mated. A thing neither new in Scotland or England. 
= You will alſo defire our good ſiſter, to appoint commiſſioners to 
meet with ours, in order to aſcertain the ranſom for the maſter of 
Marſhal, that he may at laſt be freed from his long, rigorous, and Andert. vol. i 
expenſive captivity *. | he bi 
I ſhall leave the reader to make his own comment upon the dif- | 
ference of theſe excuſes, and to judge whether either of them is true : 
and ſhall haſten to inform him, that Bothwell, foreſeeing a ſtorm, in- 
vited many of the nobility to court, where he prevailed upon them to Spotſwood, 
ſign a bond of mutual defence. The earl of Murray alone refuſed, ?: 7*+ 
alledging, that as it was not lawful for him, ſo was it not honourable 
for the queen, whom he and all were by duty bound to obey z yet 
would he faithfully perform his part of the agreement with Bothwell, 
which Mary had effected; but as he had no mind to take part in the 
commotions that were likely to enſue, he aſked and obtained leave, 
though with difficulty, to retire into France. So ſay Buchanan and lbid: 
Spotſwood : but it is apparent, from what has been already related, 
that the earl of Murray was then abroad. The queen had, indeed, 
reconciled him to Bothwell. As ſoon as he was gone, continue they, 
the queen appointed a new privy council; and the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, with the lords Oliphant and Boyd, were admitted of the 
number ; and, for their more eaſy attendance, they had their times of 
waiting particularly aſſigned them. A regulation of this ſort took place Ibid. 
a week after the marriage. Keith has given the original appointment: 
Oliphant and Boyd are of the number ; bat beſides theſe. were the 
duke, Huntley, Crawfurd, the lords Fleming and Herris, the biſhops 
of Galloway and Roſs, parſon Hepburn maſter of the retiueſls. Keith, p. 387. 
The earls of Caſſils, Errol, and Crawfurd, with the biſhop of Roſs, 
and the lord Oliphant, were appointed to begin and attend from the 
it of June to the x6th of Jaly. The earls of Morton and Rothes, 
with the biſhop of Galloway and lord Fleming, were to ſucceed, and 
remain from the 16th of July to the 3oth of Auguſt. And from that 
Gy to the iſt of December the earls of Huntley, Athol, Marſhal, and 
lord Boyd, were to attend; at which tire Crawfurd, Errol, &c. were 
to recommence, and the reſt to follow in order. Thus, during the 
5 ; whole 
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May 23. 


P. 81. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. p. 82. 


Spotſ. p. 204. repreſs the murmurs of the people, for which it was ſolely defi 


Me'vil':Mem. among his familiars, that if he could once have the prince committed u 
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whole year, no counſellor ſhould be tied to more than three m. 


attendance. Thoſe of them, however, who were otherwiſe 4 
were expected to be preſent with the reſidents; and the queen . 
her power to increaſe their number when ſhe thought proper. 

The ſame day a proclamation was iſſued, declaring all wriths 
tained from the queen, for permitting papiſts to exerciſe their religicn 
of no avail; her majeſty being reſolved nowiſe to violate the ad mak 
at her firſt arrival in favour of the true religion. But this did a; 


About this time the earl of Athol, who had abandoned the court 
and lived at home ever ſince the murder of the king, : obſervin 
nation more and more determined to puniſh the regicides, and in d. 
ticular Orkney, left his retreat, and haſted to Stirling: there, in » 
aſſembly of the nobles, whom he had invited thither, a bond wy 
unanimouſly ſigned, for preſerving the young prince out of the hang, 
of the duke, whom all men regarded as the murderer of his father 

They had reaſon; for Melvil informs us, that Orkney had hen 
very preſſing with the lord Marr to get his pupil into his cuſtody, 
and when that nobleman alledged that he could not do it, without the 
approbation of the three eſtates, thoſe in the adminiſtration had done 
every thing in their power to render his lordſhip's taſk. difaprecable 
Of this he complained to our hiſtorian, whoſe aſſiſtance he intreated 
acquainting him at the ſame time, that Orkney had made his boa, 


his keeping, he would warrant him. from revenging his father's death, 
Sir James adviſed my lord Marr, the next time he was ſolicited ty 
ſurrender his charge, to excuſe his non-compliance, till he could ſee 
fit place provided for the prince's entertainment. This was artfully 
done; for the duke having conceived ſome umbrage at fir James Bal 
four, whom he had formerly appointed governor of the caſtle of Edi. 
burgh, was now endeavouring to get that important fortreſs out of hi 
hands. This Melvil informed the governor of, acquainting him atthe 
ſame time with the confederacy at Stirling; and adviſed him, as be 
tendered the welfare of their young prince, and his own ſafety, (for, 
from his intimacy with Bothwell, he was ſuſpected as his accomplice 
in the murder of the king) not to ſurrender the caſtle. | 
Balfour not only gave ear to fir James's counſel, but alſo promiſed 
his aſſiſtance in proſecuting the regicides, on condition that Kirkaldy 
of Grange would engage, upon his honour, to protect him, in caſe the 
nobility ſhould afterwards call him to an account for former miſdeeds. 
The earl of Marr was inſtantly advertiſed of this; and Orkney con- 
tinuing his intreaties, which now he mingled with threats, to have the 
prince intruſted to his keeping, he was emboldened to promiſe a com- 
pliance, provided the government of the caſtle of Edinburgh. (tix 
only place where the prince could be ſecure) was committed: to ſome 
honeſt nobleman. | 0 4/8 
Soon after the king of France ſent a letter to his ambaſſador, mon- 
ſieur de Croque, in which he expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that ſo fe 
honeſt ſubjects were found to revenge the foul murder of a king 
This being ſhewed to the Stirling confederacy, and all nations cry'"e 
out againſt the Scots, they ſigned a new bond, by which they obliged 
themfelves to uſe all their endeavours to find out and puniſh the reg. 
cides, This they gave monſieur de Croque to ſend to his mater; 39 
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8 ean time made dili re 
Ta and there ſurprize the duke of Orkney. | 

Bothwell, being adviſed. of their purpole by one of the confedetated 
lords, perſuaded the queen ta comman all the ſubjects to attend her 
to the borders, with proviſions for fifteen. days “. But the rumour 
prevailing that theſe troops were deſtined to force the prince from Mar, 
the queen iſſued a new declaration , to affure the lieges of her affec- 
tion; that ſhe never meant to alter the. laws of the kingdom, and 
would, in all publick concerns, be directed by her council: and for 
her ſon, as ſhe was content with his governor, ſo her motherly care of 
his ſafety and princely education ſhould be apparent to all. But this 
neither ſtifling the report, nor leſſening the jealouſies of the people, 
the lords, with what forces they could muſter, marched to Borthwick, 
in which the queen and her huſband had ſhut up themſelves. There 
the confederates being joined by my lord Hume, (againſt whom the 
ſouthern expedition was chiefly intended) and other borderers, they en- 


eſcaped, in man's apparel, and fled to Dunbar. 5 | 
Being thus baffled in their expectations, the aſſociated nobles retired 
towards Edinburgh, where the reſt of their forces were ordered to join 
them. But as the city was poſſeſſed by the earl of Huntley, the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, Leſly biſhop of Roſs, the abbot of Kilwin- 
ning, and lord Boyd, who had deſerted the confederacy, they entered 
the Cannongate on the 11th of June 4. There they publiſhed the fol- 
lowing declaration of the ſtate of the kingdom d. FE 

Foraſmuch as the queen's moſt noble perſon is and has been de- 
tained in. captivity for a conſiderable. time, by which her majeſty is 
neither able to govern her realm by advice of her nobility and ſubjects, 
nor yet to bring to trial the perſons concerned in the cruel and abo- 
minable murder of her late huſband ; in conſequence of which the 
Scotiſh name is become odious to all nations, and the ſubjects, ſeeing 
ſuch an example of impunity before their eyes, daily commit greater 
and greater enormities. We therefore of the nobility, ſolicitous for 
the deliverance of our ſovereign's perſon, and foreſecing the miſerable 
condition to which this realm will ſoon be reduced, if no remedy is 
applied, have for theſe onerous cauſes aſſembled, with a firm reſolution 
to deliver our ſovereign from her preſent bondage, to try the regicides, 
to cauſe an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, and to purge the realm 
of the infamy with which it is deſervedly loaded by all nations. Such 
then being the purpoſe of our confederacy, which all the ſubjects 
with their lives and fortunes ought to promote, we therefore ſtrictly 
command the lieges, but eſpecially the citizens of Edinburgh, cordially 
to aſſiſt us in effecting the queen's deliverance, the prince's ſafety, and 
in purging the realm of his father's murderers. It is alſo our will the 
lords of ſeſſion, commiſſaries, and other adminiſtrators of juſtice, to 
hold their courts according to the laws, whatever may henceforth ariſe, 
on pain of being regarded as regicides, and invaders of the prince's per- 
lon, and puniſhed with death.“ | 1 


* See the original proclamation in Keith, p. 495. | 700 IRE VY 
T Vide the original in Keith, p- 396. It is intitled the queen's deelaration/ upon the bruits. . 
1 From a depuration ſent on the 11th by the magiltrates of Edinburgh to the queen at Dum 
25 A N ſeem that the confederated lords marched into Edinburgh on the preceding day. 
Vide Keith, | | 


© $ Anderſon, vol. i. p. 128, from the records of the privy Guell. 
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By this Cell timed declscation, the inhabitants of Blinturgh, yy, 
Huntley propoſed. to them the*defending of the town,” were g 


but 
rien 
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nobility publiſhed on the 120 

clamation, in which they declated, That Bothwell, on the "24h 

April lat, having vidently poſſeſſed himſelf of their ſoverei lady; 

moſt noble petſon, and warded her highneſs in Dunbar; and, for a 

1 time afterwards, having conducted her majeſty, invironed with ſo dieß 

Nin to ſuch places as he commanded, whete the was inacceffible to yy 

wy counſel, and deptived of ſervants, till he ſeduced her, by unlawfy 

i means, to à diſhoneſt marriage; which, from the begithing, was nyt 

for ſundry reafons, not only known to foreign nations, but alſo tothe 

inhabitants of this commonweal, as contrary to the law of God, and 

the true religion profeſſed in this realm. More eſpecially as they ut 

aſſuredly informed that the earl of Bothwell, in order to effectuate thi 

marriage, was the principal author and inftrument of the eruel and 

moſt abominable murder of the late king Henry Stewart, of goal 

memory: which is farther confirmed by this, that he being marrig 

at the time when the aſſaſſination was committed, as ſoon as he wat in 

poſſefiion of the queen's perfon, procured a ſentence of divorce inf 

illegal a manner, that the whole was begun and finiſhed" in two 

days. And, not content with the cruel maſſacre of the king, the n. 

viſhing, confining, and feducing her majeſty to this illicit 'mattimony 

and yet detaining her captive, he is now levying troops, as the no- 

bility are informed; which as they cannot be deſtined for any other 

fervice than the murder of the ſon, ſo are they determined to refiſt them, 

and to reſcue the queen from her miſerable bondage. They therefore 

ordained meſſengers at the market-croſſes of Edinburgh, Perth, Dun- 

dee, St. Andrew's, Stirling, Glaſgow, &c. to command all the leyez, 

as well burgeſſes as inhabitants of the country, to be ready at thre 

hours warning to march with the lords of the ſecret council and 

nobility, to deliver the queen, to bring to juſtice Bothwell and his ac- 

complices, and to fave their r from his bloody hands. All thok 

Anderſ. vol. i- who are not willing to aſſiſt the lords, but abet the cauſe of Bothwell 

p. 131, ©97 are charged to evacuate the city of Edinburgh within four hours afte 

the privy this proclamation, on pain of beng puniſhed as they deſerve. 

council, Encouraged by this, various libels, both in proſe and verſe, were 

ſcattered abroad, which rendered Bothwell more and more the deteſtz 

tion of the people. It is alſo reported (ſays Keith) that omg 
furniſhed the aſſociators with two hundred hackbutters. Nor, int 

mean time, was he unactive; bat aſſembled from the Merſe, Lothian, 

and other places where he had intereft, a conſiderable body of force. 

The lords, on the other hand, met with greater difficulties than they 

at firſt had expected: the ardour of the populace was beginning ''0 

abate, and moſt of the nobility either feared to embark in their cauke 

or affected a neutrality, Beſides, had the nobles unanimouſly joined, 

what could they have done, being deſtitute of ammunition, and un- 

provided with every other thing for beſieging of places? 1 

Diſpirited by theſe obſtacles, they were entertaining thoughts of diſband- 

ing their forces, and of laying aſide their enterprize, at leaſt fora * 
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ueen altered their counſels, and gave them the opportunity 
35 0 for. Confiding in her numbers, and animateJ by flat- 
terers, who aſſured her that the lords would, never await her arrival, 
he left Dunbar, and marched towards Edinburgh, with two hundred 
hackbutters, the flower of her forces, and a. good train of artillery. | 
Had ſhe ſtaid three days longer within her walls, the lords muſt neceſ- * 
ſarily have diſmiſſed their troops, and retired. 1 
Her majeſty having advanced as far as Gladeſmoore, (where ſhe 
muſtered her forces) it was proclaimed, That a number of conſpirators 
having failed in their attempt to ſeize her and her huſband. at Borth- 
wick, they had publiſhed a ſeditious declaration, to make peo le believe 
that they intended to revenge the' murder of the late king, and to reſcue 
her from captivity, pretending that the duke her huſband meant to 
invade the perſon of her ſon ; all which were downright forgeries, 
none being more willing than herſelf to revenge that cruel deed, could 
the authors be detected. As for the duke her huſband, the 8 77 
courſe of juſtice had not only cleared him, the parliament approved, 
but the very rebels had allowed. Beſides, he had offered to maintain 
his innocence by the law of arms, than which nothing more could be 
required. Nor was ſhe a priſoner, as they falſly alledged ; her mar- 
riage having been publickly contracted, and folemnized with their own 
conſents, as their ſubſcription did teſtify. Yet, to give their treafon a 
fair ſhew, they uſed the prince her fon, who was in their hands, as a 
buckler ; their real deſign however was to deſtroy her and her poſterity, 
that key might govern all at their pleaſure, As neceſſity then had 
obliged her to have recourſe to arms, ſhe haped, that as all faithful ſub- 
jects would affift her, ſo ſhe expected that her troops would loyally do 
their duty, which ſhe would recompence with the E of the conſpi- Ibid. p. 206. 
rators. | 
Nor did ſhe only thus animate her troops: 40 J. in land was pro- 
miſed him who ſhould kill an earl, 201. for the death of a lord, 10/7. for Vide 7 1 
that of a baron, and the eſcheat of a yeoman for the ſlaughter of a Laa. p. pony 
yeoman. | | 
That night her majeſty lodged at Seaton. A little before mid-night 
intelligence of the queen's approach was brought to the lords, who ſud- 
denly arming, marched about ſun- riſing, June 15, to Muffelburgh, all 
eager for combat. But as it was Sunday, and the queen's camp was 
not yet ſtirring, there they halted, and refreſhed themſelves. About 
mid-day the advanced guards informed the lords, that the queen's army 
approached. Upon this they inſtantly beat to arms, and ranged their 
forces in order of battle. The firſt brigade was conducted by the earl 
of Morton and lord Hume; the earls of Athol, Marr, and Glencairn, 
the lords Lindſay, Ruthven, Semple, and Sanquhar, commanded the 
ſecond; while the barons of Drumlanrig, Grange, Ceſsford, Tullibar- 
din, &c. led on the third. Though inferior in numbers, they had 
this advantage over the queen, that not oply moſt of the officers were 
more experienced in arms, but a great part of her army, who knew Melvil, p. 82. 
the indignities ſhe daily ſuffered from Bothwell, ſuſpected that ſhe held 
intelligence with the lords. They marched to the foot of Carberry- 
hill, on the top of which the queen had poſted her forces. The 
aſcent -that way being difficult, Kirkaldy was detatched with two . 
hundred horſe round the hill, not only to cut off Bothwell's re- - 
| Treat, but to ſecond in the rear the attack which the lords intended to | 
Make in the front. This movement her majeſty at firſt took for a 


retreat 
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retreat to Dalkeith, a village belonging to Morton; but when dhe 5 
Spotſ. p. 206. them ſuddenly wheel, and make towards the more ealy alcent of G 


berry, ſhe found out her miſtake, „ lee ee 
And now the lords began to mount the ſteep, when the pre oy 
ambaſſador rode down to them from the queen, Who, he told then 
as ſhe was not only willing to forget and forgive the preſent ink « 
rection, and paſt offences, ſo he hoped. that they would delift fn P 
their enterprize. To him Morton replied, that they had not talen 0 
arms againſt their ſovereign, but againſt the king's aflaflin, whon ; t 
ſhe would either deliver or abandon, ſhe might depend upon the loyal b 


: 


ty of her ſubjects. Without this preliminary, there can be no t 


Keith, p. loi. neither are we come, added Glencairn, to alk forgiveneſs, but rather j c 
pardon thoſe who have offended. Upon. this, Le Creque, diſpairin 


Spotl. p. 207. of mediating a reconcilement, took his leave, and departed to Edu 
. b inne 
| In the mean time, the queen, being informed that Kirkaldy con. 
manded the cavalry in the rear, ſent the Fame Ormiſton to deſie 
him to come and ſpeak to her, under ſafety. This he acquainting thy 
Melvil, p. 83. lords with, was licenſed to go; but that gentleman. was ſo odious to 
Bothwell, that, by his orders, a ſoldier had ſhot him, had not the 
queen with a ſcream prevented the bravo, and begged he would not ſofy 
aſhame her, as to murder a perſon whom ſhe had aſſured of protection. 
Grange informed her majeſty, that all were moſt ready to ſerve her, i 
ſhe would abandon Bothwell, who had not only murdered, her bu. 
band, but, having married Huntley's ſiſter, could not be her huſband, 
Orkney heard this, and offered to fight any that would maintain he 
had e, the king. Kirkaldy replied, that he would inform the 
lords of his challenge, and bring bim an anſwer. This he did; and 
he himſelf was permitted by them to accept the combat. But Bothwel 
objecting that he was only a baron, ſir William Murray of'Tullibardin 
had the challenger acquainted that he would fight him: for the ſame 
reaſon he refuſed the knight. Then my lord Lindfay offered himſelf: 
and now Bothwell muſt have entered the liſts, which he certainly hal 
Spotl. p. 207. no great inclination to do, had not the queen interpoſed her authority, 
and forbid him to combat. $f e 
This diſheartened her already unardent troops, and many of then 
beginning to deſert, ſhe ſent for Grange, and told Bothwell he mult 
ſhift for himſelf. When he came, ſhe aſſured him, that if the lord 
would perform what he had promiſed, ſhe would put away Bothwell 
and come to them. Whereupon he returned to his friends, and aſked 
if he might in their name give her majeſty that aſſurance which they 
had formerly commiſſioned Fra to do. They anſwered in the affirms 
tive. Then he rode up again, and ſaw the earl of Bothwell depatt, 
of which he informed the lords. They then deſired him to return and 
receive the queen, who met him with theſe words: © Laird of Grange, 
* I render myſelf unto you, upon the conditions you promiſed me il 
« the name of the lords.” Whereupon ſhe gave him her hand, which 
Melvil, p.83. he kiſſed, leading her majeſty's horſe by the bridle down the hill to the 
nobles, whom as they,came forward to meet her, ſhe thus accolted: & 
* am come to you not out of fear of my life, nor a deſpair of ſuccels 
<« but from an abhorrence of ſhedding the blood of my ſubjects. Lou 
« councils ſhall afterwards govern my actions; and I expect that yo 
e will, reſpe& me as your natural-born princeſs and queen. 1 ho 
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les behaved to her with a dutiful "reverence ; but they had 
3 to reſtrain the indecent language of the ſoldiery, which 
mortißed her much: nor was ſhe leſs diſguſted at not being permitted 
to repair to the Hamiltons, who were on their march, although the 
romiſed to return. But they knew her too well, and the importance 
of the cauſe they were engaged in to truſt her out of their hands; ſo 
they kept on their march to Edinburgh, whither ſhe did not arrive 
before the duſk of the evening, having frequently halted by tie way, q 
that ſhe might not be ſeen by her ſubjects. She was however diſ- \ 
appointed ; there ſhe mer with greater mortifications than before : 
for the populace having ſhook off all reſpect to her perſon, cried out 
to her from the windows and ſtairs. Te OR 
This muſt have been a moving ſpectacle to a compaſſionate mind; 
for ſhe addreſſed herſelf to every gentleman ſhe ſaw in the ſtreets, and 
ſaid, that as ſhe was their natural princeſs, ſo ſhe hoped all loyal 
W ſubjects would regard her accordingly. Nor were the clamours of 
the people her. only mortification. Some were ſo unpitiably mali- 
cious as to diſplay a banner, on which the king was painted lying 
dead under a tree, with the young prince on his knees praying, 
judge and revenge my cauſe, O Lord! That night her majeſty 
was ſecured in the provoſt's houſe, where, chagrined at the uſage 
ſhe had met with, and repenting at her having ſo. haſtily ſurren- 
dered, and till fatally fond of Orkney, ſhe wrote him, as is al- 
ledged, a letter *, which ſhe entruſted to one of her guards whom 
ſhe had bribed, to carry it to Dunbar; but the fellow, faithleſs to his | 
charge, delivered it to the lords. In this they found that ſhe called a, p. 84 
him her heart, whom ſhe never would forget nor abandon, although 
neceſſity compelled her to abſence, and willed him to provide for his 
ſafety. If they were dubious before in what manner to diſpoſe of her 
majeſty, this determined them. They ſaw, that if ſhe was left to 
her freedom they never could be ſecure. Upon this, the next day ſhe 
was removed to her palace of Holy-rood-houſe, when the earls of Mor- 
ton, Athol, Marr, and Glencairn, with the lords Hume, Lindſay, 
Ruthven and Semple, with many barons and honourable gentlemen 
ſubſcribed a letter , in which they commanded William Douglas 
laird of Lochlevin, as he tendered the common weal, to receive and 
| detain queen Mary in his caſtle, till the treaſonable ſlaughter of the late 
king was brought to a trial; and they would be his protection. Loch- 
levin was pitched upon as the beſt place of ſecurity (for Balfour had not 
yet finiſhed his bargain with the lords for the delivery of 'Edinburgh 
caſtle) and thither that evening the unfortunate Mary was eſcorted, by 
the lords Lindſay and Ruthven, ſome of her party having in vain 
aſſembled to reſcue her. This was a meaſure which no known 
part of the queen's conduct could juſtify ; without ſending her to Loch- 
levin , they might have kept her from eſcaping to Bothwell, from 
whom better council and time would probably have wholly alienated 


_ * I fay alledged; for if ſhe really wrote ſuch a letter why did they not produce it with the 
Other letters in E | 3-1 | 
FT Vide printed acts of parliament, December, 1 567. 1M | 
{ This is a fort in the midſt of a lake, at the narroweſt part half a mile broad. The lady 


— WAS mother to Murray and to lord Liadſay's lady, and the laird was heir apparent to 
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This no hiſto- 
tian notices. 


Anderf, vol. i. Perform, as we ſhall anſwer to God, and as we are noblemen, 
p. 134139. love our native country. Edinburgh, June. 16th, 1 567. 
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her. The ſame day. the nobility aſſociated for proſecuting. 
as the king's murderer ; their reaſons for this were as elend 
That whereas the late king Henry was ſo ſhamefully and weise 
murdered in his lodging; that the report of it being noiſed abroad 
this country is abhorred by all Chriſtian nations, the nobility being u. 
garded as participant of the ſlaughter ; ſo that no Scotſman, hows, 
innocent, dare to ſhew his face in a foreign country: nor was thiz 1 
unjuſt, conſidering no fair trial was made, although the tegicg 
were notorious; for who could be ignorant of them, when they n. 
flected on the conduct of the earl of Bothwell when that odious 66 
and 


was committed, and his after-proceedings? Did he not impede 
delay the trial? And were not his accomplices protected from in. 
rilonment before the trial, although the laws allowed, and the carl 
13 requeſted it? And then, by what an illegal proceſs was he x 
quitted of that horrible deed! This all men could not fail to percein, 
when neither the accuſtomed circumſtances in cauſes of treaſon, ng 
the ordinary forms of juſtice were obſerved ; but whatever the father 
and friends of the murdered prince juſtly deſired, the very reverſe wy 
always practiſed ; and the day that he choſe to ſubmit to a trial, wy 
he not come attended with great numbers of armed friends, and ſoldier 
whom he paid, with banners unfurled ? Who then could venture 9 
appear againſt him? Thus then was juſtice ſtifled (ſmored) and plainly 
abuſed. But he, not ſatisfied with what he had perpetrated; al. 
ded (eiking) miſchief to miſchief, without the fear of God, or reve. 
rence of his native princeſs, waylaid, and forcibly carried her ma 
noble perſon to the caſtle of Dunbar, in the mean time procuring 
a double ſentence of divorce, grounded upon his own turpitude, as wel 
from the ordinary judges, as in the manner of the roman church, by 
which he declared that he was of no religion. This was. farther evi- 
denced by the marriage which ſoon after followed, and was accom- 
pliſhed in both faſhions, although illegal by the laws of God and man, 
Thus maſter of his ſovereign, he proceeded to yet greater iniquities; 
his cruelty and ambition farther and farther diſplayed themſelves, in- 
ſomuch that no nobleman could have acceſs to, or ſpeak with her ma- 
zeſty, but in his preſence, her chamber-doors being always guarded by 
men at arms: then did we begin, though late, to take into conkidert- 
tion ourſelves and the realm; but eſpecially how the fatherlets prince, 
the only ſon and apparent heir of our ſovereign, might be preſerved 
from his father's cruel, aſſaſſin and his. mother's raviſher, in po- 
ſeſſion of the chief ſtrengths of the realm, and ſupported by mercent- 
ries, who, in all appearance meant to deſtroy the innocent infant, and 
uſurp the royal dignity : we ſay, when we gonſidered theſe things, ue, 
in the fear and name of God, and in lawful obedience to our ſovereigu, 
have taken arms to revenge the ſaid horrible murder upon the ear! of 
Bothwell and. his accomplices, to deliver her majeſty from the 1gN0- 
miny and ſlander of living with ſuch a man, to preſerve: our nale 
prince, and, laſtly, to ſee juſtice impartially adminiſtred to all, we there- 
fore have bound ourſelves, by theſe preſents, to purſue, with our lives, 
fortunes, and all our adherents, the murder and rape, to diffolve 
the unlawful marriage, to ſecure the  prince's perſon, and 770 2 
miniſter juſtice to all the lieges. All theſe we promiſe faithfully i 
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As the queen, when ſhe ſurrendered herſelf to Grange at Cars 
certainly never dreamt of being made a priſoner, by thoſe who 
retended to take up arms for her reſcue; ſo did ſhe not only ieee 
him, but alſo from Lochlevin wrote him a pſtebus letter, complain- 


991 


ing of her rigorous uſage, in which (ſhe faid) the lords had again broken \cevil; p. 84. 


their words. He anſwered (what was true) that he had already re- 
proached them ; but when they ſhewed him the letter her majeſt 
had wrote to Bothwell, he had nothing to fay. He eee bis 
aſtoniſhment that ſhe could ever think of Both well as a huſband, who 
had he not been hated as her huſband's aſſaſſin, could yet not 6: og 
her, as his wife was alive, and the divorce illegal. He therefore hum- 
bly requeſted her majeſty to forget him, if ſhe hoped to regain her au- 
thority, or the love and teſpect of her ſubjects. This letter (fays fir 
James Melvil) made her ſhed'a torrent of tears. vie, Wig tak 
But this bold action of the affociated lords in impriſoning their ſo- 
vercign, was ſo far from being acceptable to the remainder of the no- 
bility, that not a few of them aſſembled at Hamilton-houſe, and open* 
ly condemned their conduct. The chiefs of thoſe were the earl of 
Argyl, who had more than once changed ſides, Huntley, Rothes, Craw- 
furd, Caithneſs, and Monteith, lord Hamilton, John Hamilton arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews, the lords Boyd, Fleming, Drummond, Cath- 
cart, Herris, Yeſter, Livingſton, Seaton, Glammis, Ogilvy, Gray, 
&. As theſe were on their march the day the queen ſurcen- 
dered herſelf at Carberry, ſo had they not yet ſeparated, nor even diſ- 
perſed their armed followers. Being thus formidable, the Edinburgh 


lords entreated their concurrence in re-eſtabliſhing the common weal; Spotſwood, 


but neither their letters nor meſſengers were accepted. P. 208. 


In the mean time, the earl of Glencairn having, with his ſervants, 
though unauthoriſed by the other lords, fooliſhly deſtroyed the altar, 
paintings, and coſtly furniture of the chapel- royal of Holy-rood-houſe, 
a ſtrict ſearch was made on the 18th of June, in Edinburgh, for 
Bothwell's followers, the houfekeepers having been commanded to 
give in an exact liſt of every perſon in their family. By this Sebat- 
tian the Frenchman, captain William Blackadder, with Poury and Dal- 
gleiſ two of Bothwell's ſervants were taken. The firſt; ſome time af- 


ter, made his eſcape; but the captain was tried, condemned, and exe- Keith, p. 406. 
cuted. The other two made ample confeſſion, by which the lords be- 1 
ing confirmed in their ſuſpicions, oy publiſhed a proclamation” on is abs. 5 
the 26th, In this, after enumerating the cauſes that induced thetn to 

arm againſt Bothwell, his refuſing to fight, altho' the challengers were 

not only gentlemen undefamed, but a nobleman and lord of parliament, 
his flight, and fince that, his attempts to entice the — 2 to his fer- 
vice, they added, we, by juſt trial, now made, having f und him not 
only to have contrived, but with his own: hands to have thardered 
the King, have therefote commanded this diſcov-ry tc be protlaitned 
by a herald at the market-cr8{s of Edinburgh, and ic; All orhec*byrgtis 
through the realm, to the end that all the ſubje&s being duly apprited, 
may neither receive (reſet) nor any how ſupply: him by Tor by Tang: 
but, on the contrary, may uſe their endeavours to bring him to Edin- 
burgh, and for this important ſervice we promiſe àa reward of a thou- 
{and crowns * | . bat bd hv Se on 13 nz £81007 O17 


* n . U 
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* Anderſon, vol. i, p. 139. 140. 141. from records of privy council. | 
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Spotſwood, 
P- 208. 209. 


Keith, p. 409. adverſaries: yet did they aſſure them of their concurrence in every 
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Soon after this, Bothwell leaving Dunbar, fled by ſea to On 
— the caſtle of Kirkwall to defend himſelf, and exergf » 


racy on his enemies. g 1 

The reader will perceive that I have omitted to ſpeak of the Give 
caſket, and the famous letters ſaid to have been written by the Queen 
to Bothwell, and at this time found with Dalglieſh, not that I thin 
any arguments yet adduced have proved their forgery ; but only, 1 
eſteem the reaſons on neither fide ſatisfactory. If records cannot prove 
queen Mary criminal, we at leaſt have ſeen her loſt to diſcretion, ani 
regardleſs of fame. g 

The aſſociated lords, rebuted at Hamilton, had next recourſe tothe il | 
general aſſembly of the church, which then fat at Edinburgh, and the Wi 
brethren not only conſented to prorogue their meeting to the 20th d 
July, but to write to the earls of Huntley, Argyl, Caithneſs, Rothes 
Crawfurd, and Monteith, the lords Boyd, Drummond, Herris, Cat. 
cart, Yeſter, Fleming, Livingſton, Seaton, Glammis, Ochiltree, Gra, 
Oliphant, Methven, Innermeath, and Somerville, and to the com- 
mendators of Arbroath, Kilwinning, Dunfermling, St. Columb, New. 
bottle, and Holy-rood-houſe, to entreat their perſonal attendance x 
that time. And the more to enforce that, meſſrs. Knox, Dou- 
glas, Row, and Craig were appointed to wait upon them, being in. 
ſtructed to ſay, That as the true religion run a great riſk of being ut. 
terly ſubverted in this realm, by the extreme poverty of the miniſter, 
they earneſtly exhorted them and all others who profeſſed it, to meet 
at Edinburgh, to give their counſel and countenance to the things then 
to be propoſed, for the aboliſhing of popery, the re-eſtabliſhing the 
church's policy, and for reſtoring its patrimony to the legal poſlel- 
ſors. | 

But neither the commiſſioners nor the letters of the aſſembly produced 
the deſired effect; and if ſome came at the time appointed the majority 
excuſed themſelves, as the queen who alone had the authoritytoafſemble 


them was not only impriſoned, but as the town of Edinburgh had de- 
clared by a publick deed for the aſſociators, and was guarded by thei 


meaſure that might promote the cauſe of the goſpel. 

Notwithſtanding this ſecond rebuff, the aſſociated lords reſolved to 
proſecute their purpoſe at all events; and in order to tie the aflembly 
more firmly to their cauſe, they agreed to the following articles: 

1. That the acts made in the parliament of Edinburgh, the 24th 
of Auguſt, 1560, as far as they reſpected religion, and the aboliſhing 
the pope's authority in Scotland, ſhould henceforth have the force of 
publick, and be ratified in the firſt parliament, which ſhall alſo de- 
clare that parliament legal. 

2. That in the interim, the act of aſſignation of the thirds of bent- 
fices ſhall duly be executed, and that the a& of council, made with 
conſent of her majeſty, touching the conferring of benefices under three | 
hundred marks to miniſters, be put in practice; as alſo the act for obi 
annuals, and aulterages, eſpecially in Ns, i 

3. That in the firſt — 1 parliament, or ſooner, if occaſion ſerved, 
no buſineſs ſhall be tranſacted before the patrimony is reſtored to 
the church, and all other eccleſiaſtical matters ſettled. The noblemen, 
barons, and others then preſent offering to reform themſelves in ” 

9 | e 
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point of the church patrimony, according to the word of God. It 
was alſo. agreed, that the labourers of the ground ſhould ſome how 
de eaſed of the payment of tythes at that parliament, or ſooner : nor 
were tithes henceforth to be diſpoſed of without their conſent. 

4. That all inſtructors of youth in ſchools, colleges, and univerfi- 
ties, in publick or private, ſhould firſt be approved of by the ſuper- 
intendents and church viſitors. _ | 75 

5. That all crimes committed againſt the law of God ſhould be pu- 
niſhed according to that law ; and if there are no ſtatutes yet made, 
nor judges appointed for theſe crimes, the next parliament ſhall or- 
dain both. | 

6. That the nobility, barons, and profeſſors of the true religion 


and defend the prince againſt all his enemies. 

7. That all future kings ſhall, at their inauguration, take an oath 
to defend the true religion of Chriſt, as at preſent profeſſed within the 
realm. | 

8. That the prince ſhall be committed to the tuition of ſome godly 
and wiſe man, that when he is of age he may be able to diſcharge 
his important truft with honour and capacity. | Gs 

9. That the nobility, barons, &c. ſhall root out idolatry, and the 
blaſphemous maſs by force of arms, without reſpe& of perſons and 
place, and remove all idolaters and others not admitted to the preach- 
mg of the word, from every church preferment, and in their room 
ſubſtitute ſuperintendents, miniſters, and other needful members of the 
church. And farther, ſhall reform all ſchools, colleges, and univer- 


ing faithful teachers in their room. 

Such were the articles agreed to by common conſent, and ſub- 
ſcribed in preſence of the aſſembly, by the earls of Morton, Glen- 
cairn, and Marr, the lords of Hume, Lindſay, Sanquhar, Graham, 
Innermeath, Ochiltree, and many barons, beſides the commiſſioners 
of boroughs. | | 

The queen of England was no ſooner informed of theſe things, 
than ſhe diſpatched fir Nicholas Throckmorton * into Scotland ; he 
was ordered to expoſtulate with queen Mary her paſt conduct, learn 
her preſent condition, aſſure her of Elizabeth's reſolution to aid her by 
all means to recover her liberty, and not ſuffer thoſe, whom God had 
made her ſubjects, to rule over her. Yet was he to requeſt her, for the 
fake of peace, to pardon and affiſt her nobles in puniſhing the regicides, 
againſt whom his miſtreſs had a good title to become a party, to ex- 
poſtulate with the confederates their conduct, and to get the young 
prince conveyed rather into England than France, for his better ſecurity. 


* Vide his inſtructions in Keith, . 411, &c. from the Cotton library. Calig. 
+ Vide his ſcheme of accommodation in Keith's Appendix, No. xxi. 


ſhall employ their whole force to puniſh the murderers of the king, 


fities, by turning out ſuch as are of a contrary profeſſion, and plant- Spotſwood, 


| Throckmorton, on his arrival, found that Mary had a great many 
inyeterate enemies, who refuſed him acceſs to her, as they had done 
to Le Croc and monſieur Villeroy, who had lately been ſent from Ver- 
ſailles ; it was however lucky for her that they could not agree. Mait- 
land +, and ſome few others judged it the fitteſt courſe to reſtore her 
to her authority, on theſe terms: That the king's murderers ſhould 
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Keith, p. 420. 
421. 


 thould divorce Bothwell ; and that the true religion thould| be de 


Txz HISTORY. ov /SCO TILA Nh: 
be puniſhed according to law ; that the perſon: of the prince thouly1, 
ſecured ; that her majeſty ſhould forgive the paſt grievances; dut g, 


bliſhed. Others conceived that it would be much better to rem 
her to England or France, there to remain in. perpetual exile, on dn. 
dition their majeſties would guarantee her ceſſion of the governnyy 
to her ſon, and abdicate the kingdom. A third ſet, and thoſe not ia 
leaſt numerous, were of opinion that ſhe ſhould be tried, and ©; 
demned to perpetual impriſonment, and her ſon. crowned in her (ty 
While many, probably influenced by Knox, and the more rigid pn 
of the clergy, infiſted, that as ſhe was doubtleſsly conſcious: of the 
murder of her huſband, and was guilty of many other enormities, {4 
ought to loſe her life and her crown together. 1016 217 

Throckmorton, on the other hand, quoted many paſſages fro 
ſcripture, by which he endeavourtd to prove, that a ſovereign wy 
ſubject to no earthly tribunal. This he was particularly commangyy 
by Elizabeth to inſiſt on 1. But they anſwered, that as oppo. 
tion to the higher powers was not wantonly to be made, fo when 
the publick welfare was eminently intereſted, the people were auth. 
riſed by God and nature, both to create and depole princes. I ſhal 
not trouble my reader with the arguments by which they backed thei 
Foren as they are moſtly to be found in Buchanan's famous dialogue 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos, which however abuſed by the ſediticus, 
was yet, to the eternal advantages of all true friends of man, publiſhed 
about this time ||. 

All theſe however did not diſcqurage the Engliſh ambaſſador from 
fincerely intereſting himſelf in her majeſty's behalf, and of re-iterating 
his entreaties for admiſſion. But Maitland anſwered, that as that l. 
berty had not been indulged to the French envoy, ſo muſt not his mil- 
treſs be offended if he alſo was debarred acceſs : that Elizabeth's con- 
duct had not univerſally pleaſed, eſpecially with regard to the coc 
treatment ſhe afforded thoſe Scotiſh nables who fled into England on 
the ſcore of David Rizio's murder, &c. and concluded with a caution, 
leſt by too much prefling a liberty of acceſs, he ſhould oblige the con- 
tederates to crave aſſiſtance from France, and abandon the Engliſh #. 
Aſter this they delivered to Throckmorton an unſigned proteſt; in 
which was aſſerted, that their only motive for confining their ſove- 
reign was to ſeparate her from Bothwell, only till her love for him, 
and anger againſt them were appeaſed; and in this afſurapce they de- 
fired. him to acquieſce till the reſt of the peers were aſſembled . 

But their conduct ill ſuited with this; for the queen was more 
cloſely confined: and although with tears ſhe implored a milder ulage, 
and often requeſted to ſee her ſon, ſhe obtained neither, At _ 


t Vide her excellent letter to Throckmorton in the Cotton library, and in Keith, p. 428. 

| Vide his letters in Keith, July 19. 25. p. 420. 421. &c. "INE 

It appears from Elizabeth's ſeparate initruQions given $0 Throckworjon to regulate bit cn. 
duRt with the lords, that ſhe was not only unappriſed, till very lately, of their doings, and then 
her intelligence was from one not properly autharifed ; but that the a ended their ding 
with the French, who it ſeems had courted their alliance; and this meaſpre he was tf repreſen!, 
as what would be pernicious to the proteſtant cauſe every where, but to their own” country in 
particular. Keith, p.415. | a 4 

+ The reaſons they adduced for this were, that at Edinburgh, when they humbly repreſente 
to ner the enormity of Bothwell's ations, and the dangers which herſelf, her ſon, and * Gow 
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they endeavoured, by ſmooth words, to wheedle her into a teſignaon; 
and when thoſe had no effect, they had recourſe to threats of a pub 
lick trial for incontinence, the murder of her huſband, and tytanny F. 
And when they affured her that death would be the conſequence; "tliey 
engaged her to ſign three writings * By the firſt (ſays Camden) the 
reſigned the crown to her ſon; the ſecond appointed Murray regent ; 
and in the laſt ſhe nominated the duke of Caſtleherald, the'carl of 
Lenox, &c. governors, ſhould Murray tefuſe the charge. 

But how imperfe&ly theſe things are repreſented by Camden, who 
although he conſulted fir Nicholas's - papers, yet he wrote under the 
ivfluence of king James, the Memoirs of her faithful ſervant fir James 
Melvil, who compoſed them fot his ſon's private uſe, will ſhew us. 

The aſſociated lords having ſecured the miniſters, as above related, 
began now moſtly to incline to the opinion of thoſe who-adviſed a 
demiſſion of the ſovereign authority, and the prince's coronation; and, 
doubtleſs, this was the beſt expedient for ſecuring themſelves againſt 
the reſentment of the queen, and for perpetuating their dominion: 
For this purpoſe they had defired fir Robert Melvil, who was lately 
returned from England, to break the matter to her, but he utterly re- 
fuſed the commiſſion, till the earls of Athol and Marr, with ſecretary 
Maitland and Kirkaldy prevailed on him, by telling him, that what- 
ever ſhe did in priſon could not prejudge her when ſet at liberty. 
Then indeed he mentioned the diſpleaſing matter to the queen, and 
informed her of Athol and the ſecretary's falvo; but as fir Robert did 


not adviſe her to depend upon that, ſo did her majeſty reje& the propo- 


ſal, till ſhe heard that my lord Lindſay was ferrying over to the caſtle, 
in order to force her aſſent: this 9 her, ſhe told fir Ro- 
bert that ſhe would no longer oppoſe them, ſince ſhe herſelf was 
perſuaded that whatever ſhe did now could not prejudice her affairs 
when ſhe had regained her liberty x. His lordſhip accordingly came, 
and Mary, without further heſitation, on the 24th of July ſigned the 
following writings. EPS: 219004 MOTSI PITT} enn 
Mary by the grace of God queen of Scots, to all and ſundry our 
judges, miniſters of the law, and ſubjects greeting. en 
Foraſmuch as, by the long and irkſome labour undergone by us 
in the government of this realm, we are fo. wearied out in mind 
and body, as to be no longer able to ſupport the ſame; we therefore 
have renounced the government in favour of our only dear ſon, 


the natural prince of this kingdom: and becauſe of his youth and in- 


ability, we have conſtituted our deareſt brother James eart of Murray, 


lord Abernethy, &c. regent to our ſon, and realm. And, as his 
lordſhip is now abroad, and cannot immediately accept und exerciſe 
that dignity, in caſe of his deceaſe, we have "ordained James duke 
of Caſtleherald, earl of Arran, Lord Hamilton, Matthew earl of 
Lenox, Archibald earl of Argyl, lord Campbell and Lorn, &c. John 


kingdom were expoſed to from her attachment to him, ſheiflew-iato al paſſion, would not hear 


them, and threatened to be revenged, an all his enemies. Keith, p. 41 re the grigingl is. 
Why Gi? is would ha Eon 


by did they not ſhew bim the letter ſhe was ſaid then to have wrote ?. th 
ced Throckmorton more than all-their aſſertions. LL I 

4 Vide Keith, p. 426. from Throckmorton's letter of the a gth of July. | 
| Melvil, p. 85. In which ſentiment, the Engliſh ambaſſador Throckmorton had ſecretly. en- 
Favoured to confirm her, as ſhe herſelf informed queen Elizabeth. Camdeu, Nee 
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earl of Athol, James earl of Morton, Alexander earl of Gleneain, 
and John earl of Marr, regents. And if the earl of Mura, . 
his arrival, refuſes to be ſole regent, we name him and the l. 
already mentioned to that dignity, granting to them, or any five 
them, to do, in our ſon's name, whatever any former regent did h. 
fore: all which, on the word of a princeſs, as we promiſe 10 hol 
Black 48s firm, ſo we charge you, and all the lieges, to obey till our ſon hay 
© _. compleated his ſeventeenth year, as you tender your allegiance to-you 
210. native prince. Given under our privy ſeal, Lochlevin, July 24. a 


of our reign the twenty-fifth year. 
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The next her majeſty ſigned was, a commiſſion impowering Pa 
1 


trick Lindſay of the Byris, and William lord Ruthven, 
Stirling, or any other place or places, to notify her renunciation of the 
throne in favour of her ſon, the earls of Morton, Athol, Glencairg, 
Marr, Monteith, John Maſter of Graham, lord Hume, the biſhop cf 
Orkney, the provoſts of Dundee and Montroſe, ot any of them, being 
commiſſioned to place the crown-royal, with all the neceflary ſolem. 
Black Act. nity, upon his head, and in his name to take the coronation oath, 
3 receive the homage and oaths of the lieges z and in ſhort to 
every thing that might render this deed thoroughly binding and flable. 
Ibid. p.217— And, laſtly, ſhe ſubſcribed another commiſſion, in which 
220. 1 appointed ſole regent, and all the ſubjects were enjoined to obey 
m. | 

The confederates having obtained theſe points, informed the eu 
of Murray of their ſucceſs, whom, as they had from the beginning 
deſtined for the regency, ſo they preſſed him inſtantly to leave'France 
and repair to Scotland. The day following they publiſhed her m- 
jeſty's demiſſion, and appointment of a regency at the market-crok 

Spotfwood, of Edinburgh. 7k 
BY AT» But, as the nobility ſtill kept together at Hamilton ®, Morton and 
his aſſociates thought proper to invite them to the prince's inau- 
guration. For that purpoſe, fir James Melvil the author of the Me- 
moirs was ſpoken to, but he declined the commiſſion, till the fecre- 
tary, Kirkaldy, and others who ſecretly favoured the queen, and 
wiſhed the tranquillity of Scotland, prevailed on him to accept i. 
He accordingly repaired to Hamilton-houſe, and informed them, that 
.as the king 7 France and queen of England had particularly ſollici 
ted the puniſhment of the regicides, ſo the lords who ſent him hai 
found, by the confeſſion of ſome whom they had puniſhed, that 
Bothwell was the principal aſſaſſin, and that the queen's majeſty 
having reſigned the government to her ſon, their reſolution was ſpeed- 
ly to crown him at Stirling, to which ceremony he had orders pa- 
ticularly-to invite them. Some of the younger lords could not believe 
the queen had abdicated, or if ſhe had, they added, it muſt have been 

to ſave her life. | BL 

But the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who had more experience of 
the cabinet than they, reproved them, and withdrawing with bis al- 
ſociates, ſoon returned, and after thanking the Edinburgh lords for 
their friendly and prudent commiſſion, informed fir James that they 


— they were truly affected to the queen, why did they not thwart the meaſures of — — 
ciators ? But we have the authority of Throckmorton to aſſert, they remained all this us 
rey tranquil. Vide his letter in Cotton library, and Keith, p. 43. wir 
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ling to concur in every meaſure that tended to the wel- 
— colin; provided they nigh have ſecurity for their perſons : 
that they meant not to offend, and had only aſſembled for their own 86 
ſafety (as not being privy to the enterprize of the confederates.) 

When fir James returned to Stirling, and reported their anſwer, all 
the wiſe and honeſt men of the party deemed it ſatisfactory; but it 
ſeldom, if ever, happens that the majority is compoſed of ſuch. It 
was not here ; they had different intereſts; and unluckily the Hamil- 
tons were hated by not a ſew, who already in fancy ſwallowed their 
great fortunes. This was the melancholy ſource of much future ca- 
ſamities; for their friendſhip being rejected, they, for their own ſakes, 
drew many of the neutrals into their party. They were the more 
ſucceſsful in this, becauſe they really had met with bad uſage. Theſe 
were afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of the queen's lords, and 
long diſtracted the country. | 

The confederated lords foreſaw this; and as they refuſed dividing the 
ſpoil with the Hamiltons, ſo they determined to guard againſt their 
union by a new bond of aſſociation, which, being conceived in the 
following terms, was ſigned by the nobility and barons, as they came 
in, from the 25th of July to the meeting of the parliament in De- 
cember. 

« We who have ſubſcribed this bond, underſtanding that the queen's 
majeſty wiſhes nothing more earneſtly than to ſee her dear ſon our 
prince crowned, and obeyed as king, of which burthenſome dignity 
as ſhe is wearied, ſo has ſhe, by her letters patent, renounced and 

iven power to the ſubjects to transfer their allegiance from herſelf to 

im: therefore, as it is the chief happineſs of a people to be go- 
verned by their native prince, we who have ſigned this, by the tenor 
thereof, promiſe, bind, and oblige ourſelves faithfully to afſemble at 
the burgh of Stirling, or any other more commodious place, and 
there to put the crown-royal on the head of our native prince, to 
ſwear allegiance, and to do him homage. And furthermore, we 
bind ourſelves to promote his eſtabliſhment in the kingdom with our 


whole forces, which we will employ againſt all who oppoſe it, with Anderſon, 
every other piece of duty which a native and chriſtian prince may de- vol. i. p. 231. 


mand of faithful and chriſtian ſubjects.” 

When this, which was called the ſecond bond of aſſociation, wag 
ingroſſed in the books of the privy council in December, the follow- 
ing nobles and gentlemen had ſigned it: James regent, Huntley, 
Argyl, Athol, Morton, Marr, Glencairn, Errol, Buchan, J. 


Graham, William lord Borthwick, Patrick lord Lindſay, and Alex- Ibid: p. 233: 


ander lord Hume +. 
The confedrrated lords accordingly aſſembled at Stirling, and on 


the 29th of July the young prince was crowned and anointed king 
in the following manner *: 


T Ruthver, Sarquhar, Semple, Innermeath, Ochiltree, Glammis, Cathcart, Methven, Lo- 
vat, Gray, Catliſle, the biſhop of Galloway, the commendators of Culroſs, Duaſermling, Dry- 
burgh, ard Cambuſkenneth, the barons of Buccleugh, Ceſsford, Drumlanrig, Ctaigmillar, Wor- 
miſton, Howiſton, Derſy, Bargany, Bar, Dalrymple, of Stair, Murray of , Abercarny, Shaw) 
of Gieenack, Largo, Buchanan, Arincapil, Blebo, Edmiſtoun, Moubray of Barnbougle, Law- 
ſon of Humby, Swinton, Humes of 1 of Aytoun, of Wedderburn, of Coldingknows, 
Cockburn of Clarkinton; Sinclairs of Loaformacus, of Blans, of Hormiſton, and of Rollin; 
the Kers of Merſingtoa, of Farniherſt, of Prudenſide, of Littleden, of Woodhead, Charteris of 
Amicfield, Hamilton of Innerwick, Turnbull of Minto; Blair of Balthoick, Lochinvar, &c. &c. 


In all to hundred and ſixteen. 
From the Records of the privy council, 


* The 


Melvib, p. 85, 
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William lord Ruthven, Edward lord Creighton of Sanquhar, Roben 


the tenor of the firſt commiſſion, and accepted the queen's renuncu- 


TE HISTORY or 8COTLAND 


The duke of Caſtleherald, who was then abroad, having: "Ah. 
thur Hamilton of Mureton, whom his commiſſioners, the archi;a;.” 
of St. Andrew's, and Gavin commendator of Kilwinning, had, on 
28th, appointed his grace's procurator, proteſted in the oouncil hi 
of the caſtle of Stirling, that whatever had or ſhould be done, "with 
reſpect to the coronation of the prince, with whatever conſtitutions 
ſhould be enacted, ſhould in no wiſe prejudice the duke, and the 
other deſcendents of the blood-royal of Scotland their title to the 
ſucceſſion, whenever it ſhould pleaſe God, by any juſt title to cl 
them to it : James earl of Morton, lord Dalkeith, John earl of Athg] 
lord. Balvany, Alexander earl of Glencairn, lord Kilmauts, John ear 
of Marr, lord Erſkin, William earl of Monteith, John maſter of 
Graham, Alexander lord Hume, Patrick lord Lindlay of the Byrig 


lord Semple, John lord Innermeith, Andrew lord Ochiltree, James 
lord Saint Johns of Torphichen, Adam biſhop of Orkney, Roben 
commendator of Dumfermling, James commendator of St. Cola; 
Inch, Adam commendator of Cambuſkenneth, John commendato 
of Dryburgh and Inchmahome, Alexander commendator of Culroß, 
Rober miniſter of Failfurd, Mr. Robert Richardſon commendator of 
St. Mary Iſle treaſurer, fir William Murray of Tullibardin comptrd. 
ler, William Maitland of Lethington, younger ſecretary, fir John 
Bellenden of Auchnowl clerk of juſticiary, Meſſrs. John Preſton and 
Nichol Udart commiſſioners of the burgh of Edinburgh, John Erikin 
of Dun Provoſt of Montroſe, Mr James Haliburton provoſt of Dun- 
dee, fir John Stewart of Minto provoſt of Glaſgow, John Craigin- 
gilt of Craigingilt, provoſt of Stirling, James Drummond provoſt of 
Linlithgow, the commiſhoners of Ayr and Irwin, with divers other 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and barons, &c. aſſembled in the 
pariſh church of Stirling, where James by the grace of God prince 
and ſtewart of Scotland, being preſented to them, the lords Lindfy 
and Ruthven, as impowered by her majeſty, in her name abdicated 
the government in favour of her ſon, in token of which, theſe noble- 
men having placed before the aſſembly the ſword, ſceptre, and crown- 
royal of the realm, demanded that her majeſty's letters patent, in 
which ſhe reſigned the government, with the two commiſſions of te- 
gency, might be inſerted in the books of the privy council ad per- 
petuam rei memoriam. The earls of Morton, Athol, Glencairn, 
Marr, Monteith, the Maſter of Graham, lord Hume, and the biſhop 
of Orkney, in the name of the three eſtates aſſembled, according to 


tion. Then the earl of Morton, bending his body, with his hand 
on the book of God, ſolemnly ſwore, in the name of the prince, 
« IiJames prince and ſtewart of Scotland, in preſence of the eternal 
« God, during the whole courſe of my life, ſhall faithfully ferve 
% him to the uttermoſt of my power, according to his laws con- 
e tained in the books of the Old and New Teſtaments, ſhall main- 
« tain the true religion of Jeſus Chriſt, the preaching of his holy 
« word, and due adminiſtration of his ſacraments now practiſed with- 
« in this realm, and ſhall aboliſh all falſe religion, and rule the people 
% committed to my charge according to the revealed will of God, 


« and the laws and laudable conſtitutions of this realm, in as 5 = 
6 4 | 1 2 
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« they, are not repugnant to the commands of the Almighty, and 
« ſhall procure to his church, and the whole chriſtian people, per- 
« fect peace in all times: the rights and revenues of the crown I ſhall 
« keep unviolated, and neither transfer nor alienate them: I ſhall 
« ſuppreſs theft, oppreſſion, and every kind of wrong: I ſhall procure 
an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; and I ſhall carefully root out 
« of my dominions all whom the true church of God ſhall convict of 
« hereſy, And all theſe things I faithfully affirm by my ſolemn 
« oath.” | 

After this, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, with the commiſſion- 
ers of boroughs above-mentioned repreſenting the three eſtates, by the 
miniſtration of the biſhop of Orkney, anointed the prince king, put 
the crown on his head, and delivered into his hands the ſword and 
ſcepter, with all accuſtomed ceremonies ; when they all ſwore alle- Anderſ. voll il. 
giance. The juſtice-clerk, Mr. John Knox, and Robert Campbell p. 242249. 
of Kinzeancleugh taking inſtruments. 5 

Thus was king James inaugurated; but the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
although in Stirling, refuſed to be preſent at the ſolemnity, for which 
he had the expreſs ſanction of his ſovereign. The day following, the 1513. 5 
privy council ordained his majeſty's acceſſion to the crown to be noti- 251. 
tied at the croſs of every burgh in the realm. | 

The earl of Murray was no ſooner informed of the queen's im- 
priſonment, as above-related, than he poſted to England, where he 
was nobly entertained by Elizabeth. Authors ſay that the king of 
France, incited by the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, ſent to arreſt him at 
Dieppe; but when we conſider that he brought a French ambaſſa- 
dor along with him, as the author of the Memoirs informs us, it 
is not very probable, yet might he have promiſed to the French king 
and the houſe of Guiſe the queen's reſtoration, as ſome others relate *. 
He gave the aſſociated lords immediate intelligence of his return, and 
they forthwith appointed fir James Melvil to meet him at Berwick, and ac- 
quaint him, with his appointment to the regency, their late tranſactions, 
and the preſent poſture of affairs. Some of the more rigorous, fearing 
the natural lenity of his temper, inſtructed their envoy in private, to re- 
queſt of his lordſhip to do nothing with the queen without their privacy; 
while another and better part of the confederacy, who had taken arms 
to ſecure the prince, and puniſh the regicides, of which Marr, Athol, ſe- 
cretary Maitland, fir Williams Murray and Kirkaldy (ſay authors) were 
the chief, inſtructed him to adviſe the earl to behave with gentleneſs to 
the queen, and procure for her as much favour as poſſible; not that 
they would have him forget the lords; but then, if afterwards any of 
them, upon being refuſed what perhaps was not in his power to grant, 
ſhould attempt to thwart his meaſures, his being upon good terms 
with the queen would ſoon force them to their duty: that her majeſty 
being now ſequeſtred from bad company, and having had time to 
reflect, which her natural and well-improved good ſenſe enabled her 
effectually to do, ſhe now began to repent of many of her paſt actions, 


250. 


* It is aſſerted by ſome authors, that Murray's deſiga of going to France was to concert 
meaſures with the famous admiral Coligni for getting himſelf poſſeſſed of the Scots diadem, and 
that when he heard of the queen's impriſonment, he refuſed io returnunleſs the : ſſociated lords 
would put her to death. But theſe are meer aſſertions, 
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which he at laſt aſſented. 


her jewels and things of value into his cuſtody, and to try all means of 
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inſomuch that it was to be hoped, they would all ſoon with to ſee h 
reſtored to her imperial dignity. „ 

Sir James honeſtly acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion, ang yy, 
ray ſeemed much to reliſh the laſt advice, but abſolutely refuſed ac. 
cept, the regency. I am not indeed of opinion that his refuſal s 
feigned ; for though he rejoiced at firſt, when informed of his beine 
conſtituted regent, yet now, when he heard of the queen's reform,” 
tion, he probably choſe not to be a vicarious governor, 

Murray's arrival at Edinburgh, on the 1 1th of Auguſt “, wy, f.. 
lemnized with every demonſtration of joy. On the I 5th (a fr 
Nicholas Throckmorton informs queen Elizabeth) Morton, Athy 
and lord Lindſay ſet out from Edinburgh to viſit the captive queen, 
Arriving at Lochlevin, they immediately waited on her majeſty, wh, 
broke out into a great paſſion, and wept (the ambaſſador's oy 
words) as ſhe ſpoke with them; but taking Murray afide, ſhe had , 
long conference with him till ſupper. This however, afforded the 

ueen not much more ſatisfaction, becauſe her brother dealt not ſo 
Ih with her as was his cuſtom, and would neither tell her his 
ſentiments of her conduct, nor what the aſſociated lords had determi. 
ned with regard to her. Supper ended, ſhe had a ſecond proatei 
conference with him, which laſted till paſt one in the morning, He 
then indeed undiſguiſedly laid before her his opinion of her miſgovem- 
ment, not concealing (ſays the original) ſuch parts of it as might touch 
her conſcience, honour, and ſafety. Sometimes the queen wept bitter. 
ly; ſometimes ſhe acknowledged her unadviſed behaviour; ſome things 
ſhe did plainly confeſs, ſome ſhe did excuſe, and ſome extenuate. 
In the end, Murray deſired her to place her chief refuge in the mercy 
of God; and (as fir Nicholas expreſſes it) during the whole time he 
behaved more like her ghoſtly father than her counſellor. 

Early next morning ſhe deſired to ſpeak with her brother again: 
he began where he left off, and aſſured her of her life, and, as far as 
was in his power, the preſervation of her honour. * But your 
* liberty (added he) I cannot grant; neither, upon many accounts, 
« would it be proper for your majeſty either to defire or haje 
Ps 

Upon this ſhe took him in her arms, and requeſted him on no ac- 
count to refuſe the regency ; for thus (faid ſhe) my fon ſhall be of 
ſerved, my realm well governed, and I not only more ſafe, but likely 
to enjoy more freedom that way than any other. Murray then lad 
before her many reaſons for his refuſing that dignity ; but the queen 
earneſtly prayed him to prefer her cauſe to his own particular; to 


Her majeſty was ſo pleaſed with this, that ſhe requeſted him to take 


getting the forts of the kingdom into his own hands; for which pur- 
poſe ſhe offered him the uſe of her name and authority. Murray, 
after defiring Lindſay, Ruthven, and the baron of Lochlevin to treat 
her with gentleneſs, liberty, and all good uſage, took his leave; when 
her majeſty burſt into tears, very lovingly embraced and kiſle 
him, and ſent her bleſſing by bim to the prince her ſon. To Athol 


According to Spotſwood, Melvil, and Camden on th: 13th, ard the hor: diary in Ander- 
ſon on the 14th. He was there cer ai:ly before the 15 h. | 4 


2 
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4 Morton ſhe ſaid, at their departure, My lords, you have had 
ol experience of my ſeverity, and of the end of it; I pray you alſo, 
9 9 find that you have learnt from me to make an end of yours, 
. or at leaſt that you can make it final,” e e 

Four days after, the earl of Murray, having been again requeſted by 
letter, to take her jewels and things of value into his cuſtody, returned 
o Edinburgh, and on the 20th informed fir Nicholas of his proceed- 
ings with the queen; only he ſpoke not ſo aſſuredly of her life as 
-. above related, having qualified that (he ſaid) with this caution, 
That for his part, according to his many obligations, he had a deſire 
to ſpend his own life to ſave hers ; but it was not in his power only, 
the lords and others having intereſt in that matter: for if (added he) 
yvou endeavour to diſturb the quiet of the realm, and your ſon's reign, 
to eſcape from where you are, to animate your ſubjects to diſobedi- 
ence, or the Engliſh or French to attack us, and if you continue 
vour inordinate affection to Bothwell, I cannot ſave you; but if you 
confeſs your fins to God, abhor your former life, and eſpecially the mur- 
der of the king, and your converſation with Bothwell ; if you intend a 
refo mation of manners, a more modeſt behaviour; and, laſtly, if you 
new that you harbour no revenge againſt thoſe who have ſought your 
amendment, your life will be in ſafety. 

The queen alſo begged the earl to deſi.e fir Nicholas to thank his 
miſtreſs, in her name, for the favours lately ſhewed her, and to ex- 
ert his intereſt with Elizabeth, that ſhe might be permitted to live in 
England with her, in what manner her majeſty ſhould think proper; 
for truly (added ſhe) I have no deſite to live in my own country, nor 
in any other realm but hers “. Mit ob 

In the mean time Huntley ſent his uncle the biſhop of Galloway, 
and offered not only not to diſturb the realm, but to ſupport the new 
eſtabliſhment, if Murray would become his friend. And ſoon after, 
the lords Boyd, Fleming and Livingſton offered by letters (which 
Throckmorton ſaw) to repair to Edinburgh or any where elſe, if 
Murray would give them a ſafe- conduct. But this, as no feud ſubſiſted 
among them, he refuſed, aſſuring them, however, that if they came, 
| neither they nor theirs ſhould be moleſted. Many others alſo of the 
Hamilton party daily dropping off, Murray determined to accept the 
regency. Yet as Elizabeth had again commanded her ambaſſador to 
ule all her intereſt on behalf of the queen: he waited on Murray and 
fecretary Maitland on the 21ſt, and urged his commiſſion. 

Their anſwer was, That they were ſo far from wiſhing any harm 
to their queen (from whom they had received infinite obligations) that 
they would be rejoiced to ſee her the ſovereign of the world: Maitland 
added, "They had been ſo far from being willing to injure her honour, 
that, rather than juſtify their proceedings, they had filently born the 
calumnies of foreign potentates, who branded them with the odious titles 
of cruel, ungrateful, and rebellious traitors. Be aſſured, . however, 


(continued he) our patience will not laſt always; for, if theſe reproaches 


are farther p-opagated, and Elizabeth or other princes threaten to in- 


rade us, we ſhall be compelled to deal otherwiſe with our queen than 


we intend or defire. You may be aſſured we will not loſe our lives, 


. T Cotion library. Calig, c. 1. an original. Keith, p. 444. » 
+ 4 466 | have 
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have our eſtates forfeited, or be reputed rebels in the world, 
we have the means to juſtify. ourſelves; and, if your Covereign'wi 
invade us, we ſhall be ſorry for it, but muſt do our beſt. Por tog | 
you out of doubt, we had rather run the hazard of a war than hag. 
queen at liberty, as ſhe is reſolved to retain and fortify Bothiggy, h;. 
zard the life of her ſon, forfeit her nobles, and endanger the kin 
dom. Your wars (my lord ambaſſador) are not unknown t, 2. 
you will burn our borders and we will burn yours; and, wheney, 
you attempt to penetrate farther, France will aſſiſt us; the league ſtand; 
inviolate, by which they are bound to defend us. Your praGiices g 
nouriſhing difſenfions amongſt us we know and overlook ; for the Hz. 
miltons will take your money, and either laugh you to ſcorn by agree. 
ing with us (for we have in our hands to make the accord whengy; 
we will) or elſe will attempt ſome deed which they and their hon 
will repent for ever. Your miſtreſs has connected with our queen: 
liberty and reſtoration to her dignity, the ſafety of our king, the puniſ. 
ment of the murder, and the protection of the lords; many things 
have been done, much time ſpent, and ſtrange language uſed, as on thi 
very day, to us the ſubjects of another prince (for your miſtreſs i 
not our ſovereign) directly charging us to liberate our queen; but El. 
zabeth hath taken no meaſures for apprehending Bothwell and the te 
gicides, for the preſervation of the king and his party. Will your ſowe- 
reign arm two or three ſhips for ſeizing that nobleman, pay a thou- 
ſand ſoldiers for reducing the forts in the realm to the king's obedience? 
then ſhall we ſay that ſhe is as regardful of us as of the queen's l. 
berty. 

The ambaſſador then addreſſed Murray, That as he was not ſo 
much intereſted as the lords, ſo he hoped that the ſecretary's anſwer 
was not agreeable to him. To which his lordſhip replied, That Mat. 
land had ſpoken juſtly ; and although he had not been one of the ad. 
ors, yet he allowed their deeds, and meant (God willing) to take the 
part they did ; for, as the queen and they have defired me to acceptthe 
regency, I will either reduce the realm to the king's obedience, or 
ſpend my life in the attempt, And if your queen will coolly confider 
circumſtances, ſhe will reap more advantage for herſelf and realm in 
aiding than in oppoſing us: for though we ſhould be protected by her 
means, thoſe whom her majeſty doth aſſiſt againſt us will bring litie 
commodity to her or England *. 

When ſuch was the ſituation, and ſuch the ſentiments of the king 
party, it is not to be wondered at that Murray accepted the regency. 
Accordingly, the day after, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, the be- 
rons and commiſſioners of burghs being preſent, he, in the tolbooth af 
Edinburgh, aſſumed the government, and took, in his own name, the 
oath which Morton had taken in that of his majeſty, proclamations of 
his regency at the ſame time being ordered to be made at the market- 
croſs of Edinburgh, and of all the boroughs, and in every ſhire, 
&c . | . 

But the heralds met with ſome oppoſition in Dumfries, and ſome 
other places, where the Hamiltons and lord Herris had intereſt. The 


* Cotton library, Calig. c. 1. An original. Vide Keith, p. 448. 
+ Anderſon, vol. ii. (from the Records of the privy council) p. 25 1=—257+ 
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day before the regent's arrival, one of the regieides, N icholas Hubert, 
called Paris, being taken, and having, upon his examination at St. 
Andrew's, made ſome extraordinary diſcoveries, the lords of the privy 
council commiſſioned fir Williams Murray and Kirkaldy to purſue the 
carl of Bothwell and his pyratical and murdering accomplices with all 
manner of hoſtility ; for this purpoſe the magiſtrates of Dundee, and 
cheriffs of that county, were commanded to charge Thomas Chriſtal 
and Thomas Davidſon, maſters of the James, Thomas Linloch maſter 
of the Primroſe, John Fotheringham, and George Lochmalony, own- 
ers of part of the Robert, Alexander Strahan maſter of the Robert, 
with all the maſters, ſkippers, and mariners; inhabitants of Dundee, 
whoſe names fir William Murray ſhould give a liſt of, forthwith to 
prepare themſelves and their ſhips to attend them at fix hours warn- 
ing. And, on the 12th, ſea briefs (as they are called) under the green 
ſignet, were ordered to be made out by the ſecretary, -in the King's 
name, to Murray and Kirkaldy, for the apprehending Bothwell and 
others the king's murderers . 

In conſequence of this, Kirkaldy put to ſea with five ſhips, and 
came ſo unexpectedly on Bothwell, who lay in a bay of Orkney, that 
had it not been for the ſhallowneſs of the water, he himſelf as well 
as his domeſticks muſt have been ſurpriſed : he however eſcaped ; but, 
endeavouring to make prize of a Turkiſh veſſel, he was taken by ſome 
Norwegians, who carried him to Denmark, where being diſcovered, 
he languiſhed out the remainder of his life in a loathſome priſon, ac- 
quitting (ſay ſome hiſtorians) the queen, in his laſt moments, anno 
1576, of being privy to the murder of her huſband. If he did 
not die frantick (as others aſſert) his crimes were enough to have made 
him ſo. 

The reader may remember, that fir James Balfour had been ſe- 
cretly driving a bargain with the aſſociated lords, ever ſince the time 
that Bothwell, finding him leſs complaiſant to his deſigns, had wanted 
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Keith“ Ap- 
pendix, p. 
141---149. 


the caſtle of Edinburgh out of his hands: yet as the nation was then 


unſettled, and he too conſcious of his former familiarity with Both- 
well, he had prudently temporized. But now, that Murray was eſta- 
bliſhed in the regency, he no longer delayed the ſale of his govern- 
ment. The terms were, | 

That he ſhould have an ample remiſſion of all treaſons, particular- 
ly of being acceſſory to the murder of the king. This was a baſe 
condition. 

That the priory of Pittenweem ſhould be beſtowed on himſelf, and 
that his ſon ſhould have an heritable penſion of pounds 
out of the revenues of the priory of St. Andrew's. 

And, laſtly, that the ſum of five thouſand pounds ſhould be paid 
him down before he evacuated the caſtle +. | 

The money being accordingly paid, the regent entered the caſtle 
on the 24th of Auguſt +, the government of which he deſigned to 
beſtow on Kirkaldy, In the mean time Throckmorton, at his miſ- 
treſs s command, renewed his applications to the regent and Mait- 


1 Anderſ. vol. i. p. 147, 148. from the records of the privy council. 
{ Melvil ſays, that he alſo Ripulated for its being put into the hands of Kirkaldy, 
On the 5th of September, according to Calderwood's MS. 


; 


land, 


Vide Crau- 
furd's Mem-. 
P- 50, $3. 
Spotiwood, 
p. 213. 
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land. His requeſts were, that the queen ſhould be reſtored 
that the ſame anſwer was made as before. He then deſired 


$ butts 
| that be 
might now at laſt be permitted to viſit her but he was' told, 


he had been denied that liberty before, the lords had ſtill — — 


One 
without ſeeing her. He next objected the ignominy of Murr 


cepting the regency; to which that nobleman replied, He had no — 
remedy againſt that but the goodneſs of his own conſcience, and the 
ſincerity with which he meant to regulate his conduct; and ah, 
could not now reſign it without riſque, ſo would he not have 
it without his ſiſter s approbation, But if you will not demit (added the 
ambaſſador) you may limit the time when her majeſty ſhall be enlarges 
As that (anſwered Murray) muſt depend upon circumſtances, ſo can. 
not the lords fix the time; as for myſelf, I ſhould be contented that ſhe 
was forthwith ſet at liberty. Well (ſaid fir Nicholas) what ſhall her con. 
dition be, when Bothwell is taken and ſhe juſtified ? We cannot (re. 
joined Murray) merchandiſe for a bear's ſkin before he is taken: nei. 
ther can I fiſh-ſo far before the net (added he) and tell now what {hal 
then be done at all events: neither I, nor the king's lords think it con- 
venient to give a determinate anſwer. Upon this, Throckmorton told 
them he had orders to return. They begged him to ſtay till his dif. 
patch was made ready ; but he anſwered, That that might be done 
in an hour, as he wanted nothing but his ſafe-conduE@. - They bow. 
ever prevailed on him to delay his journey for a day or two, and in 
the interim he was invited to Murray's houſe, where Athol, Morton, 
Marr, Glencairn, and the ſecretary being preſent, the latter recapi- 
tulated the whole of their proceedings, and gave reaſons for each; 
and concluded, that though nothing would affect all of them more 
than Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, yet would they ſupport what they had 
done. Murray and the reſt ſaid the ſame in effect, and begged fir N- 
cholas to recommend them to his miſtreſs; and to win his favour the 
preſſed him to accept a handſome preſent of gilt plate from their king, 
Auguſt 30. but this he abſolutely refuſed, and that night ſet out for Berwick, where 
Galig. ce arriving the day after, he wrote Cecil the letter from which I hae 
3 extracted theſe particulars. | 
But as the lords had reaſon to apprehend that Elizabeth would with 
arms repay their denial of her requeſts, ſo they prudently determined 
to be prepared for the worſt. The caſtle of Stirling and Edinburgh 
they were already poſſeſſed of ; but then that of Dunbar, a fort equally 
indebted to art and nature for its ſtrength, ſtill held out for the duke 
of Orkney. Beſides its protecting Wilſon, a known regicide, by is 
ſituation it had an eaſy communication with the ſea, and if it furren- 
dered to England, might diſconcert their plan. This therefore the te- 
gent determined to get into his own hands; and every neceſſaty for 


a ſiege being prepared, the governor Patrick Whitlaw of Whitlaw, with 


* 
for refuſing now, as the French ambaſſador had actually g ng 


; . 


John Newton junior of Newton, Mr. Thomas Hepburn parſon of Alc- 
hamſtocks, &c. were ſummoned on the 26th of Auguſt, to ſurrender 
it, with the cannon and military ſtores within. fix hours, and to retu* 
with their ſervants and baggage on pain of treaſon. They were allo 
commanded to preſent Patrick Wilſon before the juſtice and his depu- 
ties, within twenty-four hours after receiving the charge, on pain 0 


being 


8 
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being reputed abettors in the king's aſſaſſination, and puniſhed as 
*. | Man n. 
_ governor not thinking proper to comply with this ſummons, 
the place was inveſted, and the great guns began to play: but ſoon 
finding that he could expect no reinforcements, and that the longer the 
fiege laſted, he would only obtain more ſevere conditions when forced 
to ſarrender, he capitulated on honourable terms , Wilſon having 

:eviouſly withdrawn. | 2 | 

While the ſhort ſiege continued, the nobility and gentry of that 
neighbourhood, who were ſuſpected of attachment to the queen, or of 
favouring the duke of Orkney, were commanded, under the higheſt 
penalties, to ſubſcribe an oath of allegiance to the regent, and to aſſiſt 
him in proſecuting the regicides. With this the majority complied, 
though ſome, who would acknowledge no other ruler than the queen, 
were denounced rebels, and had their eſtates confiſcated . 

The regent's party thus daily increaſing, the lords at Hamilton wrote 
to him, deſiring a conference, and offered to ſend the earl of Argyl, 
with ſome others, to any place he ſhould appoint : but becauſe, in the 
ſuperſcription, they ſtiled him only earl of Murray, the council rejected 
the letter, and diſmiſſed the meſſenger without an anſwer. Argyl per- 
ceiving what had given offence, reſolved to wait on the regent. Ac- 
cordingly taking with him the lord Boyd and the abbot of Kilwinning, 
he came to Edinburgh. There, it being declared that neceſſity and 
not contempt of the abſent nobility, obliged them not to delay the ap- 
pointment of the regent, it was agreed that a parliament ſhould aſſemble 
at Edinburgh in December, to ſettle the affairs of the realm. 

The 15th of that month (the day appointed for the meeting of the 
eſtates) being come, more members attended than had been ſeen for 
a very long time. Although a catalogue of names is dry, yet as ſome 
hiſtorians have objected to the tranſactions of the parliament from its 


their patrons, it is of importance to mention the members: the biſho 


loſs, Balmerino, St. Colm's Ifle, Culroſs, Pittenweem, Inſulæ Beatz 
Mariz, Coldingham, Portmooke, the earls of Angus, Huntley, Ar- 
gyl, Crawfurd, Errol, Athol, Morton, Glencairn, Marr, Caithneſs, 
Monteith, and Buchan; the lords Hume, Ruthven, Glammis, Gray, 
Lindſay de Biris, Sempil, Saltoun, Lovat, Innermeith, Cathcart, Her- 
ris, Veſter, St. John Methven, and Ochiltree ; the maſters of Mont- 
roſe, Sinclair and Drummond, the treaſurer, the ſecretary, Murray of 
Tullibardin rotulator, the clerks of regiſter and juſticiary, with com- 
miſſioners from Edinburgh, Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen, Montroſe, Had- 
dington, Linlithgow, Glaſgow, Ayr, Pecbles, Dumfries, Inverneſs, 
Elgin, Forres, Cowpar, Innerkeithing, Lanark, Jedburgh, Selkirk, 


Bamff, St. Andrew's Criel, North-Berwick, Lauder, Dumbar, Nairn, 
and Tayne, 18 Y 


3 Anderſon, vol, i. P. 143, 149. from the records of the privy council, | 

+ This was on the laſt of September, when (according to Cecil) Waughton was adjudged tg 
pay the expences of the fiege. and of carrying the artillery back to Edinburgh. Vide Cabala. 

{ Crawturd, p. 57, 58. Their names are mentioned in Keith, p. 459. 
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infrequency, and certain memoir- writers have denied the attendance of 
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of Murray, Galloway, Orkney, and Brechin, the abbots of — "at — of Gor- 
ling, Melroſs, Cambuſkenneth, Newbottle, Dryburgh, Jedburgh, Kin- 008, p. 321. 
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fol. 15. 
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Black Ads, 
ſol. 11. c. 6. 


Ibid. fol. 12. 
88 


 Newbottle,, Balmerino, St. Colm's Iſle, Pittenweem, and Port 
who tepreſented the church; the earls of Huntley, Argyl, 


by the queen, of any part of the ſame, provided they gave in yew 


... *, Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 228-4-230, Fxtraded from the books of parliament. 
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The lords of the articles, whoſe important provihceg it was to pp F 
pare all bills to be brought into the houſe, were, the biſhops tf A. 


ray, Galloway, and Orkney, the abbots of Dumfermling, Metro 


ok 
M 
Athol; Glencairn, Marr, and Caithneſs, the lords Hume; Lindſay, — 
Sempil, were ſelected from the nobles, while the provoſts of Edinburgh 
Dundee, Montroſe, Aberdeen, St. Andiew's, Cowpar, Stirling, any 
Ayr, took care of the boroughs “. —— 1 . 
By the articles which Morton, &c. ſigned in the aſſembly, the 6g 
buſineſs ſhould have been the affairs of the church; but as the queen; 
demiſſion, the coronation of James, and the appointment of Murrzyy 
the regency, had not yet had the ſanction of the eſtates (without which 
no ſtatutes they enacted could have the force of laws) they firſt ratify 
theſe r. | LEN 691 WR Dre 
=A done, the pope's uſurped authority was aboliſhed, as contume. 
lious to God, and prejudicial to the fovereign's authority, and commigy 
weal of the realm, the act formerly paſſed in Auguſt, 1 560, to tha 
purpoſe being ratified. The regent and the three eſtates next annulle 
all laws repugnant to the word of God, and confeſſion of faith, which 
as it had formerly been read in parliament, ſo it now received the fanQich 
of that auguſt body, and was publiſhed accordingly. Confiſcation of 
goods, moveables and immoveables, with corporal puniſhment at the 
diſcretion of the magiſtrate, was ordained the puniſhment of perform- 
ers or hearers of maſs for the firſt fault; if they did it a ſecond time 
they were to be banifhed ; and death was deemed the penalty of 
third offence. Such as oppoſed the confeſſion of faith, or refuſed ty 
receive the ſacraments as they were then adminiſtred by the church 
were declared to be no members of the church of Jeſus Chriſt, The 
examination and admiſſion of clergymen were decreed to belong to the 
church; but lay-patrons had the power of preſentation preſerved, and 
of appealing, in the laſt reſource, to the general aſſembly, if either the 
ſuperintendent, or the miniſte:s of the province refuſed a perſon qual 
fed. All kings, at their coronation, and all princes or magiſtrates ad 
ing in their place, were ordained to take the oath formerly mentioned, 
for the ſupport of the true church of God, and extirpation of 'herely 
And none were to bear publick office removable of judgment (as it 
act words it) but ſuch as profeſſed the eſtabliſhed religion; heritabt 
and life-rent offices however were excepted. AL 
Thus far things ſucceeded to the with of the clergy ; but they wer 
not equally fortunate in their next attempt. They longed to be te 
poſſeſſed of the patrimony of the church. It had been promiſed them 
and Spotſwood ſays, the regent uſed all his endeavours to bring it 
paſs. But it was not to be effected; for as laymen, &c. had former 
by violence, ſeized the tythes, ſo now as they had a majority in patlih 
ment, it was not to be ſuppoſed they would tamely ſuffer themſelves! 
be deſpoiled of them. Hence it was that only the thirds of benefice 
were inacted to belong to the clergy ; theſe however, all perſons wet 
commanded to pay their collectors, notwithſtanding any diſcharge g%* 
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+ Ibid. p. 206— 214. 
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in virtuous learning out of their revenues. 


o the exchequer an account of their collection, that the reſidue (after 


on; and this to continue in force till the church ſhould obtain the 
all poſſeſſion of its proper patrimoriy. They next ordained a reforma- 
ion to be made in all ſchools, - colleges, and univerſities, - where none 
were to inſtruct youth, but ſuch as the ſaperintendents or viſitors: of the 


After that, it was ſtatuted, that there was no other eccleſiaſtical 
wers but what the immaculate ſpouſe of Jeſus Chriſt (for ſo the re- 


Cord calls the reformed church) then profeſſed to be acknowledged, in 
as far as concerned the preaching of the word, the correction of man- 


ners, and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments. But Balfour prior of 


; Pittenweem, Mark commendator of Newbottle, John prior of Colding- 
bam lord privy ſeal, Mr. John M*<Gill of Rankilour-Nether clerk of 


regiſter, William Maitland younger of Lethington ſecretary, fir John 


Bellenden of Auchinoul juſtice-clerk, John Erſkin of Dun, Mr. John 
W Spotſwood ſuperintendent of Lothian, with meſirs. John Knox, John. 


Craig, and David Lindſay miniſters of the word of God, were commiſ- 


W {1 oned to conſider ſuch other points or cauſes as ſhould be cogniſable by 


the church judicatories, and report them to the next parliament. Patrons. 
poſſeſſed of provoſtries, prebends, and chaplainries, were commanded 
to beſtow them on the univerſities, to which they might preſent for 
ever after, one or more youths (burſars they are called) to be educated 


Fornication and inceſt were then conſidered ; each perſon convicted 
of the former, before a ſecular judge, was ordered to pay 40 l. or be im- 
priſoned eight months, their food bread and water, with a publick ex- 
poſure of their perſons bareheaded, for two hours, in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous place of the burgh, or pariſh, for the firſt fault; ſixteen months 
confinement, with the publick exhibition, or an hundred marks fine, 
was the penalty of a ſecond fault; and a two years impriſonment, to 


be fed on bread and water, with ducking thrice in the deepeſt. pool in 


the pariſh, and perpetual baniſhment from it, or an hundred pounds 
mulct, was the forfeit of a third conviction. But death was decerned 
the puniſhment of inceſt, or ſuch as married within the degrees of con- 
ſanguinity, forbidden in the xviiith of Leviticus. A crime, which the 
diſpenſations obtained from Rome had rendered very common, and pro- 
bably was one reaſon of its being made capital : as the catholick clergy 
were addicted to women, ſo the miniſters who might marry, prevailed 
on the parliament to inflict ſuch ſevere penalties on fornicators. 

— Eccleſiaſtical matters being thus ſettled, and churchmen confirmed 
in all their antient privileges, the mint was regulated, and certain per- 
ſons appointed in every burgh to examine all payments of money, and 
to clip the falſe. And, upon a complaint made by the freeholders of the 
ſheriffdoms of Selkirk, Lanark, Peebles, Dumfries, Edinburgh, and 
other ſhires of the realm, of the continual theft and oppreſſion com- 
mitted by banditti, traitors, and other ungodly perſons, it being notori- 
ous (ſays the original) that they and other broken men of the borders, 


daily, not only rob, burn, and murder, but alſo carry off the — 


inhabitants, and detain them till they are ranſomed, by which means 
they are become ſo formidable that many pay them a tribute (black 
meal) to exempt them from diſturbance in their poſſeſſions, and they 


. 1907, 


e miniſters ſtipends were deduced) might be applied to the uſes of the 


Flack Acts, 
fol. 1 2 c. 10. 


church approved; for if God's word was not rooted in the riſing gene- Ibid. c. 11. 
tation, it was loſs (tinſel) of both body and foul. 


Ibid. c. 12- 


\. Thid. c. 13. 


Ibid. fol. 13. 
14. c. 14. 15. 


Ibid. fol. 20. 


e. 31. 
Ibid. fol. 16. 
C. 21. 
Ibid fol. 17. 


C. 24. 


are 


* 
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are thus permitted to lord it over the country with impunity, chief fi 
the protection and ſecret aſſiſtance afforded them by ſome of the gen 
The king, his regent, and the three eſtates ordained, that "Whoever ty 
boured, aided, or conferred with thieves, without a licence odtzine 
for that purpoſe, from the keeper of the county, ſhould be tresteſ 
aiders and abettors, and proſecuted as ſuch. If any thieves took 1 
a Scotſman, he was to be deemed guilty of high treaſon, and the ſu 10 
were commanded neither to pay ranſom, nor black meal, but uſe the; 
moſt active endeavours every where, to apprehend and bring tojuſtc 
Black Acts. ſuch enormous diſturbers of the publick tranquillity, on the penati 
f. 18, 19. c. aforeſaid. | 
* For two years paſt, notwithſtanding the many ordinances to the cr. 
trary, a great number of horſes had been exported to Bourdeaux, & 
to the detriment of the common weal, as it conſiderably inhanced ther 
price: it was therefore enacted, that as no horſes ſheuld be ſent abroy. 
ſo no maſters of ſhips ſhould receive them on board, on pain of con: 
fiſcation of horſe, ſhip, remaining moveables, and being perſonally pu 
niſhed (both merchant and maſter) as the king or his regent ſhoud 
think proper. | 
The times of fitting of the lords of council and ſeſſion were then 
conſidered ; and becauſe July was not only the moſt ſcarce and fick! 
month in the year, eſpecially in ill-aired burghs, but alſo the monh 
in which gentlemen and others are moſt engaged in domeſtick affair, 
and it had been uſual for their lordſhips to continue in the exerciſe d 
their office all that month, it was enacted, that henceforth they ſhould 
Ib, f. ao. c. 29. riſe on the 10th of July, and adjourn to the 12th of November, &. 
The lords of ſeſſion were allo declared competent judges of the redu- 
cing- all gifts and infeoftments, however confirmed by parliament: 
w. f. 774.28. VOY extraordinary power. : 
The boroughs and barons next had their privileges confirmed; and 
Ib. f. 2c e. 32, to gratify theſe, none were permitted to go a hunting with fire- am 
_ or to carry any ſuch but at muſters, when in the king's army, and in 
- purſuit of thieves, &c. as not only wild beaſts and fowls forbidden hat 
thus been killed, but many of the lieges (as lately in Edinburgh, fays the 
Ib f. 17.c.23. act) who could otherwiſe have eſcaped, had been murdered. The for- 
Ib.f.21.c. 35 fifications of Dunbar and Inchkeith were alſo ordered to be deſtroyed; 
for thus (ſays the original) they could be of no uſe, ſhould the Engliſh 
invade Scotland by ſea, and poſſeſs themſelves of them. 

Theſe acts, with ſome others of leſs moment, occaſioned no diſputes 
in the houſe ; but when the affair of the queen's detention came on the 
carpet the members were greatly divided in opinion. The more vo. 
lent (who from the confeſſion of French, Paris, and John Hepbum 
of Bowton, as well as other reaſons, ſuſpected the queen's privacy to 
the murder of her huſband) urged that ſhe ſhould be arraigned and pu- 
niſhed according to law. Jo this it was juſtly N. that as (he 
was the ſource of all authority in the kingdom, which ſhe could fe- 
voke at pleaſure, ſo could ſhe not be tried by an inferior judge. The 
former replied, that the Scots, from the beginning, had been accul- 
tomed to cenſure arid puniſh their ſovereigns when proved guilty of en- 
ormous offences; but many diſliking that courſe, it was agreed that 
her majeſty ſhould be kept in perpetual prifon ; and the following '© 
markable declaration was made (the parliament having previouſly de- 
clared that Douglas, of Lochlevin had done his duty, the queen * 
3 5 | | | 
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l owning, by letters of the af th of July," that he forced her to de 


nothing againſt ! II) h 
viltlels of all actions criminal and civil on that account. 
It being propoſed, whether the noblemen, barons, &c. who ap- 


peared in arms at Carberry, on the 1 5th of July, and had impriſoned 


faithful ſubjects, our ſovereign lord, with the advice of my lord re- 
gent, and the whole body of the preſent parliament, decrees, that 
whatever they have either done or written, from the roth of February 
to the preſent time, was lawfully and loyally done; they therefore ac- 
quit them of any future proſecution on that account; for if the queen 
was confined, and her property diſpoſed of, it was her own fault, it 
being demonſtiable, from her own letters, as well as f om her ungodly 
and pretended marriage with Bothwell, as his ſham-proſecution, that 
ſhe was conſcious of the murder of the king her huſband, and that they 
intended to deſtroy the prince, ſo that ſhe not only deſerved what was 
paſt, but whatever ſhould be done to her for the future: yet Was 
not this declaration, which the members ſigned and ſealed, to preju- 


heirs. 

The aſſociated lords having obtained this approbation, which with 
the other acts were ordered to be printed, the parliament diſſolved, but 
the aſſembly of the church met on the 25th, before which the biſhop 
of Orkney and counteſs of Argyl were ſummoned to appear. The 
crime. imputed to the biſhop was his having married the queen and 
Bothwell; and the lady was accuſed of having aſſiſted at the papiſti- 
cal baptiſm of the king. Both ſubmitted; and her ladyſhip, though 


church; which having done, he was reſtored in July, 1 568 *. 

= But no ſooner was the parliament diſſolved, than Argyl and Hunt- 
ey, with lord Herris and the biſhop of Galloway, who either being 
diſappointed in their political expectations, or angry at ſome of the acts, 
left Edinburgh, and repairing to Dumbarton, aſſociated with the biſhop 
of Roſs, the abbots of Arbroath and Kilwinning, the lords Fleming 
and Stirling, and fir William Hamilton of Sanquhar, although Camp- 


to the regent : there the following bond was ſigned. 
That whereas, by reaſon of her majeſty's detention in priſon, 
the lieges cannot have free acceſs to her, we the ſubſcribing earls, 
lords, and barons, .do promiſe to endeavour, by all reaſonable means; 
to procure her majeſty's freedom, upon ſuch terms as ſhe may ho- 
nourably accept, and the nobility who have her in keeping may grant 
with ſecurity, ſo that the realm may be governed by her majeſty and 
her nobles. But in caſe they refuſe to liberate our queen, we oblige 
ourſelves, with our lives, fortunes, kindred, and friends, to tet her 
free, to concur in puniſhing the king's murderers, and in preſerving 
the prince, And if any of us are oppoled in conſequence of this en- 
Sagement, we promiſe, as we ſhall anſwer to God, to eſpouſe one 
another's quarrel.” | | — 


r e 


n 


. Anderſon, _ i p. 283, 284. from the Records of the general aſſembly. | 
; 12 A The 


aſt. her will) for which they decreed him and his heirs BI 


the queen and thoſe who had joined them ſince, had acted as true and 


dice the ſucceſſion to the crown of her lawful children, or their Ib. f 15.c.19. 


Murray's ſiſter, was commanded by that imperious court, to make 
publick ſatisfaction in the chapel of Stichng, on Sunday after ſermon, 
while the biſhop was deprived, December 30. till he ſhould fatisfy the 


bell and Gordon, by a publick writing, had profeſſed their obedience Anderſon. 
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Anderſon, 
vol. ii. p. 165 


Ibid. p. 173. 


out a diſcovery, ſo he explained to him the manner in which it migit 
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The procuring liberty to the queen was only 42 
for, as Fa 3 Melvil obſerves, had they been — into fe 
ſhip with the king's lords, they never would have aſſociated 
was impolitick in the regent not to prefer the chiefs to the bipk 
offices of the ſtate, which it is obvious, from their late parliam oy 
attendance, they would have accepted of: and unlucky for the 
for, by their ſo openly profeſſing to ſpend their lives in her ſery 
captivity was rendered more ſevere, and ſhe induced to precipitate 
her eſcape, ere the minds of the ſubjects had recovered their prepoſ. 
ſeſſions. Beſides, as Melvil remarks, if the regent was rigorous, he 
was alſo flexible, and, in proceſs of time, might have been won by her 
wiſdom and the intereſt of her friends. 

The regent having made ſome ſucceſsful expeditions againſt the 
banditti of the borders, the new year 1567-8 began with the trials 
four of the chief regicides, John Hay of Tallo, John Hepburn ef 
Bolton, William Powry, and George Dalglieſh, before Mr. Thom; 
Craig, in the name of Argyle juſtice-general of Scotland. Their con- 
feſſions are {till upon record. That of Powry's, who was a domeſtic: 
ſervant of Bothwell's, is dated the 23d of June and 3d of July 1 567, 
and was made before the lords of the ſecret council. 

Dalglieſh, who was valet de chambre to the earl, confeſſed, on the 
26th of June, before the earls of Athol and Morton, the provoſt of 
Dundee, and the baron of Grange, that he and Wilſon carried the 
powder by which the king's houſe was blown up, at which they were 
preſent. And both Powry and Dalglieſh confeſſed, that Bothwel, 
after changing his apparel at his lodgings in the abbey, returned with 
them about midnight to the kirk in the field ; when his lordſhip and 
Paris, leaping the town-wall, commanded them and Wilſon not to 
ſtir, whatever they heard or ſaw, till he returned. 

John Hepburn was examined on the 8th of December, in preſence 
of my lord regent, the earl of Athol, lord Lindſay, the laird of 
Grange, and the juſtice-clerk. By this man we are farther informed, 
that the greateſt part of the powder was brought from Dunbar; and 
that, ſome days before the murder was perpetrated, my lord Bothwell 
told him, that ſome of the nobility having deviſed the flaying the 
king *, he defired him to be one of the enterpriſers, as each of them 
had agreed to ſend two ſervants to aſſaſſinate him, either in the field, 
or wherever it could conveniently be done. This he, as his ſervant 
and relation, at laſt conſented to. But, two days before the regicide, 
the earl acquainted him, that as it could not be done in the fields witi- 


queen f 


Ice, her 


be performed by gun-powder. The part which every one was to i 
in this horrible tragedy being farther ſettled, on the gth of Februar 
at night, he, with the two Ormiſtons and Hay, went to where Pow! 
and Wilſon had brought the powder. Thither alſo ſoon after came 
Bothwell, and begged them to make haſte; for if the queen departed 
before they were ready, they would find leſs conveniency of lodgi"s 
it. They accordingly truffing it up, were admitted into the 
houſe by Paris, when they poured it out on the floor of the queen“ 


apartment, immediately under where the king lay. This done, they 


Although the Hamiltons had an intereſt in his deſtruction, yet I do not find, from che wok 


impar tial inquiry, that either they or any other noblemen were engaged with Bothwell. | 


e wes on r 


a lt 
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all departed, except himſelf and Hay; and they, about two hours 
alter midnight, firing the end of a match, which lay in a tree hol- 
lowed for that purpoſe, and which communicated with the powder, 
haſted away, locking the doors behind him; for there were no lefs 
than fourteen falſe keys prepared for all the king's doors. In the gar- 
den they found Bothwell, &c. who aſked them it all was done as 
was ordered ; and they anſwering in the affirmative, after tarrying 
about a quarter of an hour, his lordſhip growing impatient, would 
have gone to the houſe, to ſee if the match was burning; but at that Ander. vol i. 
inſtant the houſe blowing up, they all took to their heels, Pp. 193. 

Correſpondent to this is the confeſſion of John Hay, who was 
examined on the 13th of September, in the preſence of my lord 
regent, the earls of Morton and Athol, the lairds of Lochlevin and 
Pittarrow, Mr. James Magill, and the juſtice-clerk ; only he adds, 
that, after the powder was lodged in the queen's apartment, Ormiſton 
ſaid to John Hepburn, You know what you have to do: when all is 
quiet above, fire the match, and come away. Paris then locking the 
back-door, and the door that paſſed up the turnpike (as the original 
has it) to the king's chamber, where the king, the queen, the earl of 
Bothwell, and ſome others were, went up to them ; and foon after the 
queen, my lord Bothwell, and the other lords, left his majeſty. 
Bothwell accompanied the queen to the palace, where he ſhifted him- [bid. p. 177. 
ſelf, as has been already related. | 

But more explicit is the confeſſion of Hubert, called French Paris, 
which therefore, for the ſatisfaction of the reader, and elucidation of 
this intricate piece of hiſtory, I ſhall tranilate from the French as Ibid. p. 190. 
verbally as poſſible. 

Being aſked when he firſt came into credit with the queen, Paris 
anſwered, that it was when the queen was at Callendar, on her way 
to Glaſgow ; for then ſhe gave him a purſe of three or four hundred 
crowns to carry to the earl of Bothwell, who, having received the 
money, commanded him to return and wait on her majeſty, as ſhe 
would ſoon diſpatch him with letters for himſelf. The queen being 
come to Glaſgow, ordered him to hold himſelf in readineſs to go to 
Edinburgh ; and accordingly, two days after, ſhe intruſted him with a 
pacquet *, which he was to deliver to the earl of Bothwell, whom he 
was to inform, by a verbal meſſage, not to give to ſecretary Maitland 
the letters addreſſed to him; but to confer with him whether the king 
had better be lodged in Craigmillar, or by the kirk in the field, for 
the recovery of his health, as the palace would be improper, leſt the 
king's ſervants, who could not keep from ſeeing the prince, might 
infect him with his father's diſorder. He had alſo inſtructions to acquaint 
Bothwell, that the king would have kiſſed her, but ſhe would not, for 
fear of infection, as lady Raires, who always attended her when ſhe 
waited on the king, could teſtify, He was then commanded to uſe 
expedition, as ſhe ſaid ſhe would not leave Glaſgow till his return. 

Being arrived at Edinburgh, he found his lordſhip in the abbey, 
who welcomed him ; and having delivered his letters, and commiſſion 
with regard to the ſecretary's letters, Bothwell faid, Very well, I have 


+ * This makes the firſt of the famous letters which were afterwards exhibited in England by 
the regent. The authenticity of this letter a late author has endeavoured to diſprove, by he w- 
ing that the queen came not to Glaſgow be fore the 25 rh, and left it on the 28th of January. 
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1 * he knew little more than he had confeſſed yeſterday; with this addr 
10n is in Cal- 


derwood's 


Ms. Hiſtory. day when the queen firſt lay at the kirk in the field) as Paris 


apartments, but he was abroad; when upon his porter Williams 


found in the exchequer, and aſked him for his anſwer, who in. 


- Bothwell had aſſured him of the ſecretary's devotion to his ſervice, 


ſure, and he replied, that his lordſhip would never ſend any one that 


king and queen. Paris re-accompanied him, and the king was con- 
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ſpoken to-day to Lethington, & lui a donne une haquiene. Paris te, 
turned at eight, nine, and ten of the clock next morning to Bothas. 
ry's telling him that if he would go to the high town, he —_— 
chance to meet his lordſhip, he went, and at laſt ſaw ſome peopl 
coming from the kirk in the field, whence Bothwell and Mr. James 
Balfour were alſo returning together. Paris intreating his * 
anſwer to the queen, Bothwell commanded him to come aſter dinner 
to Balfour's houſe. He did ſo, and there found Bothwell and Balfou 
in a chamber by themſelves. His lordſhip was writing, which when 
he had finiſhed, he gave him his diſpatches, and ſaid, * Return toth 
« queen with this anſwer; and acquaint her (firſt humbly recon. 
« mending me to her grace) that all will proſper, as Mr. Balfour and 
« I did not ſleep one wink laſt night, for preparing the lodgings. Gin 
« her alſo this diamond, and tel] her, if I had my heart, which] 
« have not, I would as willingly ſend it. But go firſt to Mr. May. 
« land, and ſee what anſwer he will ſend the queen.” Him he 


mediately took paper and wrote. Paris then told the ſecretary, thy 
the queen had commanded him to inquire of him which of the tw, 
lodgings would beſt ſuit the king; who replied, he thought the kin 
in the field the moſt commodious, and that he and Bothwell had con. 
certed meaſures accordingly. Being come to Glaſgow, the queen 
aſked him if he had ſeen my Icrd Bothwell and Lethington talk tog. 
ther, which he anſwered in the negative; but acquainted her, tha 


and that the lodging was prepared. 


Item, When the queen was at Callendar, on the road to Edinburgh, 
with the king, a perſon from Bothwell gave Paris a letter to deliver 
her majeſty, which he did; and the queen aſked if the meſſenger ws 


could not be depended on. Upon this the queen wrote an anſwer, 
which ſhe gave Paris to deliver to the man, which he accordingly dil, 
Soon after this, when the king and queen were at Lithgow, her me- 
jeſty told Paris, that ſhe intended to appoint Gilbert Curle valet & 
chambre, as he was faithful, and could eſpy the king's actions, as (ht 
had no confidence in Alexander Durham. From the ſame place Job 
Hay, after a long conference with the queen, was diſpatched to Both 
well; as alſo Paris himſelf ſoon after, with a preſent of bracelet 
Thoſe he gave to the earl as he was mounting his horſe, to meet tle 


ducted to the kirk in the field. 
Being aſked if he knew of any privacies between the queen atd 


Bothwell, whilſt his majeſty lay at the kirk in the field, he anſwered, 


that the earl told him that lady Raires came often very late to condud 
him to the queen's apartment. | 


Being aſked if he had any previous knowledge of the king's mut 
der, after his being lodged in the kirk in field, his anſwer Was, that 


tion, that the day Bothwell made him privy to the deſign, (the ven 


about to place the queen's bed directly under that of his majeſty, Both- 
well commanded him to place it ſomewhere elſe, as he intended t 


depoſie 
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jepote the powider there but Paris not obſerving his jdn the 
nee faid, © You fool you, T will not have my bed placed there, — 
and inſtantly had it removed ; by which Paris, perceiving that ſhe was 
iy to the enterprize;” took the freedom to ſay, Madam, the earl 

% of Bothwell commanded me to bring him the keys of your cham- 

e ber, becauſe he intends to lodge his powder there for blowing up 

« the king.” To this ſhe replied, ** Do not talk to me of that, but 

« do what you pleaſe.” And I never ſpoke more to her on the 

abject. | | 

x ren aſked if the queen ſaid any more to him that night of the 

| enterprize, he anſwered in the negative ; but added, that ſhe even im- 
| portuned him to talk of Bothwell's wife, and ſuch like things; and 
chat, being a-bed, ſhe did not ſleep the whole night; but ſent him, 
about eleven or twelve, to the earl with a letter: which having de- 
W livered, his lordſhip gave him the anſwer, which he wrote a-bed ; 
and faid, „Tell her majeſty that I will not ſleep till I have finiſhed 
my enterprize, ſhould I even trail a pike all my life for love of 

« her.“ 
ye Friday morning when he returned to the queen, whom he 

found a-bed, he acquainted her with what Bothwell had faid; and 
ber majeſty anſwered with a ſmile, © Pleaſe God, he never ſhall reach 
that mark.” And whilſt ſhe was employed in drefling, Paris took 
che two keys of her chamber, and carried them to Bothwell ; who, 
turning every body out of his chamber, opened a little box, which he 
took out of his pocket, and comparing the keys with ſome new ones 
Wit contained, he deſired him to carry back thoſe he had brought, as his 
own were perfectly right. 

Being aſked if he knew who had given the earl thoſe counterfeit 
keys, he replied in the negative; but added, that Bothwell told him 
W he had falſe keys of every door of the king's houſe; and that he 
and Mr. James Balfour had been a whole night in reconnoitring the 
beſt way of entering the houſe. Whilſt he was abſent with the keys, 
Archibald Beaton the porter aſked for them, to let her majeſty into the 
garden; but they not being to be found, the queen ſaid aloud to Paris, 
_ hen he returned, Why did you carry away the keys of my cham- 

ber?“ He made no reply; but when he found her majeſty alone, 
be ſaid, © Oh madam, Kt did you quarrel me in publick for carry- 
ing away the keys, ſince you knew the motive?” © It is all one, 
WT {aid ſhe, Paris; don't trouble yourſelves, don't trouble yourſelf.” 
That night the queen lay again at the kirk in the field, and ſent him 
again with letters to Bothwell. 
= Bcing aſked if he heard any thing of the enterprize on Saturday 
mworning, he anſwered, that the queen told thoſe of her chamber that 
chere had been a quarrel between the king and monſieur de St. Croix, 
W (Robert carl of Orkney) which had like to have proved fatal to the 
king, as ſhe was the only perſon in the room to part them. After 

dinner, Bothwell ordered him to take the key of the queen's bed- 
chamber; which he diſobeying, the queen commanded him to com- 
ply. In the evening the queen ſent him from the abbey, where ſhe 
then was, with this meſſage to Bothwell: © I am of opinion (tell 
: him) that it would be better to ſend St. Croix and William Blackater 
* to the king's chamber, to do what his lordſhip knows. I would 

therefore have him ſpeak to St. Croix, as a ſhort impriſonment in 
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ee the caſtle: ſhall be the only puniſhment.” Bothwell pic ita 
do as the queen defired; and then to come and confer with E Wie 
the queen and Bothwell returned at night from the king's houſe © i 
abbey, and Paris was with his lordſhip, who was beginning to chan 
his cloaths, Huntley'came by the back-way into the eatl's panel 
and they two whiſpered. Bothwell told Paris, that his lordſhip hu 
offered to attend him, which he refuſed. What farther ſhare he hat 
in this infamous tragedy, was contained in his firſt examination. , 
was conſiderable ; for, from what Dalglieſh confeſſed, is it not 
bable that Bothwell and Paris ſtrangled the king “, as they two fe 
Dalglieſh, Wilſon, and Powry at ſome diſtance, and went to the king, 
houſe themſelves ? | 

On the Monday after the murder, Paris entered the queen's cha. 

ber. Her majeſty was in bed, and eating an egg to her breakfaſt: the 
curtains were cloſe, and hung with black; every thing had the aprex. 
ance of mourning. Thither Bothwell came ſoon aſter, and ſpoke 
privately with her. Wedneſday morning the queen roſe; and Pai 
coming into the chamber, ſhe aſked him what ailed him: Al 
% madam, ſaid he, every body looks ſtrahge at me.” Fear nat, 
© anſwered ſhe, none dare ſay a word to you: I will protect you. 
From that time he was not employed in any thing of conſequence til 
her majeſty went to Seaton, when ſhe commanded him to cary i, 
Bothwell's apartment in the palace a caſket +, (une caſſette) with 
1 „ ER I which the treaſurer had brought fron 
France; and alto ſent him with her box of jewels to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, which captain Skerling then commanded for the earl d 
Bothwell. Paris, after that, growing more and more uneaſy in hi 
mind, often defired to be diſmiſſed; but the queen bad him to goto 
Mr. Balfour, who would comfort him, as he often had her. 

Being aſked when he firſt knew of the queen and Bothwell's int- 
macy, he anſwered, when Bothwell conducted her majeſty when ſe 
went to Glaſgow to fetch the king, that at Callendar, late after ſupper, 
lady Baires came to Bothwell's chamber, and, ſeeing Paris, aſked him 
whzt he did there. © That is nothing, anſwered his lordſhip, Par 
« will not tell any thing I order him to conceal” And fo ſhe con- 
ducted him to the queen's apartment. The day after her majeſty ſent 
him to the earl, with the purſe already mentioned. | 

He moreover declared, that, about the time Bothwell was created 
duke, the queen gave him the king's ſilver plate to carty to him, 
who ſaid it was to efface Darnley's arms, and put on his own: 

He alſo confeſſed, that, the night before the queen was raviſhed, 
Ormeſton had a ſecret conference with the queen at Lithgow. Upon 
which the queen diſpatched him with a letter, and, becauſe he did 0t 
know the road, her majeſty ordered Ormeſton to be his guide, to if 
lord Saltoun's, where he found Bothwell, with a numerous band of 
ſoldiers. The earl being aſleep, he awaked him; and delivered bi 
letters. Bothwell deſired him to. reſt himſelf, till he had wrote an 
anſwer ; which, when finiſhed; he gave him, and bad him recon 
mend him humbly to the queen, whom he would not fail to meet d 
the bridge. 


* I have read his o het confeflion, in which he fays that Bothwell weit inco the king's Fr. 
den, and left him and another ſtanding by the wall. 2 — | 

+ This 1s the famous caſket, in which the letters, ſaid to have been ſent from the queen ie 
Bothwell, were found, and Which we have at the end of Butchahau's DeceQion. 
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Being aſked if he knew the reaſon of Joſeph's leaving the country, 
he anſwered, that the queen had commanded him to counterfeit ſome 
method of ſcaring him into a departure. But that not ſucceeding, her 
majeſty told him ſhe would give him a letter to drop at Joſeph's back: 
which alſo failing, ſhe ordered the juſtice-clerk to inform him that 
he would be cited to appear in parliament, which ſo. effectually 
frighted him, that he ſolicited for leave to be gone, which was granted 
with a purſe ob. "pe | 


He alſo ſaid, that John Hay frequently comforted him after the 
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king's murder; and that Huntley, when he ſaw him low-ſpirited; Ander. vol. i. 


would aſk him, what ails you, Paris? P. 192. 


In ſuch manner then was the king's death deviſed, and ſuch were 
the regicides. John Hepburn, John Hay, and William Powry, were 
hanged, their bodies burnt, and their members put up on the gates of 
Edinburgh. Dalglieſh was alſo hanged at Edinburgh croſs, and his 


head only was fixed on the gate of the city. Their eſtates, moveables, Ibid. p. 198, 


and immoveables, were forfeited. 

Paris, having eſcaped from priſon, was retaken, and afterwards 
hanged. 

—5 after this, the regent propoſing to hold juſtice- courts through 
the whole kingdom, began with the weſt. His reaſon for this was 
not only to redreſs the diſorders of Lenox, and the adjacent highlands, 
but to be a curb upon thoſe who had declared for the queen, who 
were molt numerous in thoſe parts. 

The banditti he ſoon reduced; and, being juſt without reſpect of per- 
ſons ®, ſays Cecil, the foes of his adminiſtration were conſtrained to bo 
quiet. Beſides tho' theſe were countenanced oy Elizabeth, yet had the 


lord regent probably a correſpondence with her, as he certainly poſſeſſed 
the ear of ſecretary Cecil. | 


Notwithſtanding this, ſay the authors, thequeen's party in ſecret grew 


every day ſtronger; for lord Fleming ſtil! held Dunbarton-caſtle for the 
queen, and the regent was not ſo diligent as he ought to have been, in 
bringing over the adverſe nobles to his party. Had they been treated 
with a mild equity, could they have got ſecurity for their perſons and 
eſtates, all (according to Melvil) would have owned his authority: 
but this would have defeated the ſelfiſh hopes of his flatterers. Beſides 


this, ſecretary Maitland began now to waver in his attachment; and Buch. &Spot!. 


Balfour trod in his footſteps. Murray too of Tullibarden, who had 
ſhewed himſelf fo zealous formerly, about this time, being popiſhly at- 
fected, deſerted with his numerous dependents to her majeſty's lords. Ma- 
ny others left the regent, from wantonneſs ſome, and ſome from being 
diſappointed in the preferments they aſpired to. Perhaps too he was too 
rigid F in the adminiſtration of juſtice, which may have augmented 
the number of his enemies. But though all theſe flocked to the ftan- 


dards of the aſſociation, yet was the perſon, for whom they pretended. 


to act, ſtill in captivity. Force, they ſoon found, would not prevail, 
and might have endangered her life; but what arms could not 
do, ſtratagem might effectuate. The queen, who could not love 


- 


* Vide Ceeil's letter to the Engliſh ambaſſidor at Paris, Feb. 12, 1567-2, ih the C bala. 
. The abbor of Arbroath having gone to France, by the way of England, without the re- 
gent es permiſſion, was proſcribed; and Keith has ow us an order of council for ſelling. che leads 


her 


of the two cathedral churches of Aberdeen and igin, for paying the troops, P. 46$. 
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her jailers, when ſhe ſaw that her impriſonment muſt be endleg; 1 
out their aſſiſtanoe, determined to gain their friendſhip. 2 
All attempts upon the baron of Lochlevin and his mother (who 
was alſo the regent's mother) would have proved abortive ; but G 
He was not Douglas, the youngeſt brother, who ſtood on indifferent terms wit 
_—_ yas family, ſhe thought a fit inſtrument for her purpoſe, Beau 
in diſtreſs is not eaſy to be reſiſted; but when a moſt enchantin 1 
viour, a preſent bribe, and the promiſe of ſtill greater, are added 
what. fidelity may not be vanquiſhed ? At leaſt, theſe {6 intirely ſub. 
dued George, that he delivered whatever letters her majeſty wrote into 
the hands of one Beaton, who paſſed long unſuſpected between tj, 
place of her captivity, Hamilton, and Seaton. Nor is Douglas kx. 
haviour to be wondered at; for ſhe even propoſed to the repent the 
marrying George“. | 
At laſt the regent had an inkling of this correſpondence; an 
though George was turned out of the caſtle +, matters were { 
ſecretly managed, that, about ſeven o'clock of the evening, « 
the 2d of May, her majeſty eſcaped in a «boat f, and was joy- 
fully received at her landing by lord Seaton, &c. Being Inſtantly 
mounted on horſeback, they galloped to Niddry, a houſe belong. 
ing to his lordſhip. There refreſhing themſelves ſome two or three 
hours, they poſted to Hamilton, where ſhe was welcomed by the 
earls of Argyle, Caſſils, Eglinton, and Rothes, the lords Sommerille, 
Yeſter, Maxwell, Herris, Ncrth Berwick, Sanquhar, Roſs, Fleming, 
&c. &c. Of theſe a council was called, and the queen declaring her 
Gordon, p. reſignation to have been extorted, proclamations were inſtantly iſſued, 
22% 225. commanding the lieges to meet in arms at Hamilton, in order to pu- 
Fac the rebels, who had uſurped the royal authority. 
The firſt rumours of the queen's eſcape were ſcarce credited at 
Glaſgow; but when confirmed, a great alteration was obſeryable 
amongſt the followers of the regent. Many ſtole privately away, 
many openly deſerted ; of theſe the lord Boyd, whom the ear| of 
Spotfwood, Murray intruſted with his moſt ſecret council, was the moſt noted; 
9 and many ſent privately to Hamilton, to aſk pardon for what they had 
done, being reſolved to await the iſſue before they declared. 
Crawfurd informs us, in the memoirs he publiſhed of the affairs of 
Scotland, that the chiefs of the queen's party, though one thouſand 
ſtrong, ſent commiſſioners to the regent at Glaſgow, to defire him to 
reſign the government, and to replace the queen: but a better author 
informs us, that it was the queen herſelf who ſent, the day after her 
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* Vide fir William Drury's letter to Cecil, Calig. c. i. an orig. Vide Keith, p 469. 

+ On the 25th of March the queen had well nigh eſcaped from Lochlevin. The manner Wi 
this: early that morning her laundreſs came into her chamber, and, as had been ages 
the queen = on her cloaths; and taking the bundle of linnen on her back, with a muffer dt 
her face, ſhe entered the boat, excellently imitating an old crone, in order to paſs the loch. But 
the boatmen had not rowed her far, when one of them ſaid merrily, ** Let us ſee what ſort 
dame this is,” and fo offered to pull down her muffler ; when, not to be diſcovered, ſhe un. 
warily put up her hand to keep it on: the men perceiving its extraordinary whiteneſs, bepan id 
ſuſpect a trick, and, upon examination, ſoon found who the feigned laundreſs was. Alt ough 
this diſconcerted her majeſty, ſhe commanded them, on their lives, to row her aſhore ; but, in- 
ſtead of complying, they inſtantly returned to the caſtle, and promiſed to keep her attemft! 
ſecret from the baron and his family. Had ſhe got to land, George Douglas, Beaton, and Semple, 
were ready to have received her. As the queen uſed to lie late a-bed in the morning, the ſcheme 
was the more likely to ſucceed. . Vide . letter, 3d of April, to Cecil. Calig . © . = 
orig. Keith, p. 470. A 

f According to the generality of Scots hiſtorians, George rowed her aſhore; but Blackwood in. 
forms us that it was one William Douglas, who had ſlole the keys off the table while the fawil) 
were at ſupper. Vide Keith, p. 471. 7 K 
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coming to Hamilton, and offered then fully to pardon her opponents &. 
This he (by the advice of thoſe who remained with him) not only 
refuſed, continues Crawfurd, but alſo detained the meſſengers. But, 
from the ſame authority, it appears that the purſuivant ſent to proclaim 
her reſtoration at Glaſgow, and not the commiſſioners, was impri- 
ſoned +. Melvil ſays, that the queen was averſe to fighting, and 
actually ſent him word to draw on a meeting, by means of Maitland 
and Kirkcaldy. This, however, was prevented by the precipitate 
advancing of her forces, owing to the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and 
the other friends of the houſe of Hamilton ; who, had they con- 
quered, had determined to have married the queen to the eldeſt ſon 
of that family. 

In the mean time nine earls, nine biſhops, eighteen lords, twelve May 8. 
abbots and priors, and near one hundred barons, moſtly from the weſt Meloil. p. 51. 
and ſouth, ſigned a bond; in which they bound themſelves to reſtore 
their natural princeſs, at the hazard of their lives and fortunes ||. But 
the regent, nothing diſpirited with the defeCtion of his courtiers, and 
above yielding to thoſe who recommended a retreat to Stirling, diſ- 
patched advertiſements to his friends in the Merſe, the Lothians, Stirling- 
ſhire, &c. The earls of Glencairn and Lenox, and lord Semple, flew to 
his aſſiſtance. Mar ſent him reinforcements and cannon from Stirling: 
lord Hume not only preſerved Dunbar from falling into the hands of 
the queen's party, but kept the Merſemen (who were well affected to 
| the queen's cauſe) from aſſiſting her, and ſoon after joined him at Glaſ- 

cow with ſix hundred men from that county and Lothian, and Edin- 
burgh reinforced him with a conſiderable number of hackbutters. Inspor.. p. 2:5. 
a few days he muſtered four thouſand armed attendants. | 

But whilſt both parties thus prepared for war, queen Mary dif- 
patched Beaton to England and France, to give intelligence of her 
eſcape, and to ſolicit immediate ſuccours. Elizabeth received the news 
with ſatisfaction, and inſtructions were inſtantly made out for Mr. 
Leighton to repair to her majeſty. He, after congratulating her on 
her delivery, was to acquaint her, that, if queen Mary would ſubmit 
the deciſion of her affairs to his miſtreſs, without applying to fo- 
reigners for aid, ſhe would either induce or compel her ſubjects to 
acknowledge her authority. He had orders too to repair to Murra 
(if Mary approved), and move him to refer all to Elizabeth, 
who, in conſequence of his concurrence, promiſed to ſend ſuch 
an embaſſy as could not fail to ſatisfy both parties. But if the Scots 
queen refuſed the mediation of England, then was he to inform. 
her how ſorry his miſtreſs would be, as it would oblige her to alter Cali. e. i. 
her mind, contrary to her natural deſire. bar Ang 4] 

But, before Leighton could reach Scotland, the die was caſt; and 
queen Elizabeth, if ſhe had not already, certainly ſoon after altered 
her ſentiments with reſpe& to queen Marv. | | 

Some days before the Scots queen eſcaped, monſieur Beaumont had April 22. 
come from France, in quality of ambaſſador. Crawfurd ſays, that 
his commiſſion was to put Murray in mind of the promiſe he had made 
to the king his maſter, before his. departure from that country, of ſetting 
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* Vide Drury's letter to Cecil. Keith, p. 474. 


"oP The queen herſelf, however, in her firſt letter io Elizabeth from Cumberland, mentions tle . 
impriſoning her meſſengers. | 


| Calig. c. i. a copy. Vide Keith, p. 475, and Crawfurd. 
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free queen Mary at his arrival in Scotland. The regent! anſwered; 1, 
her majeſty being the parliament's priſoner; be had no authority 
to fulfil his promiſe ; nor was this à proper time to attempt any thing 
in her behalf, till the malice entertained of her by the common beg 
had received an abatement ; but a convention ſhould' be called as ſoon 
as convenient, when he would introduce him. et os boi 
As the queen of England had never yet declared for the tegent, i 
would have been imprudent in him to have made France his enem 
a poſitive denial, But whilſt this was on the carpet, the queen, 
Melvil, p. 90. whom yet Beaumont was permitted to viſit, made her eſcape, Thi, 
ambaſſador would gladly, as Melvil informs us, have brought about: 
reconciliation ; for he rode to Hamilton to the queen, but his Propo- 
ſals were not attended to. Spotſwood, however, from Buchanan 


- 


adds, that perceiving the inferiority of Murray's forces, he perſuaded 
the queen to march from Hamilton, and attack the regent. - Noth 
could be more grateful to Murray than this reſolution ; for thouph his 
forces daily increaſed, yet as great levies were making in the north 
under Huntley, it was of the laſt importance to him to oppoſe her 
majeſty, before their junction was compleated. In the interim, Ar. 
gyle being appointed licutenant, it was reſolved to march by Glaſgoy 
to Dumbarton, in the caſtle of which place they propoſed to lodge 
the queen, as the moſt convenient for French ſupplies, which they 
Sporſwood, were promiſed, and alſo for the junction of her northern and foon 
AS expected levies. | | | 
The regent being ſoon informed of this, and knowing of what con- 
ſequence it was to prevent the queen from getting into that fortreſs, he 
drew out his army from Glaſgow, early in the morning of the izt. 
of May, and poſted them on the moor of Glaſgow. - Though'infe- 
rior in number to the queen's, his officers were. better experienced, 
and he as well as they, from a conſciouſneſs of what would be their 
fate, in caſe of a defeat, were reſolved to die ſooner than yield. Hs 
ſoldiers were not only animated by religion, but devoted to their chiefs, 
Although the moor was a proper field to fight in, yet when Murry 
ſaw the queen's forces march on the oppoſite fide of the river, he 0r- 
dered Kirkcaldy of Grange, who commanded the horſe, to ford the 
Melvil, p.91- Clyde; and taking each a foot-ſoldier, to ſeize on a riſing and narrow 
lane, where the queen's army muſt needs paſs, whilſt he marched 
with the ſtrength of the infantry to the bridge by the village of Lang- 
ſide. Grange ſucceſsfully executed his orders, and poſted his men, 
with their culverins, among ſome cottages and hedges to advantage 
Of this eminence the queen's forces meant to have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves ; but Argyle being ſuddenly ſeized with an epilepſy, retarded cher 
march, and afforded Kirkcaldy the more leiſure to baffle their purpoſe 
This did not prevent the Hamiltons, who marched in the front, 
from attempting the defile; but though they behaved gallantly, Jet 
being galled by an inceſſant fire from behind the hamlets and hedges, 


Ibis. p 9. as they gained the ſummit, by the regent's vanguard, conducted by 
Morton. | — Ion 


* Hiſtory cf the Houſe of Gordon, vol. i. p. 328. 


authority, repreſents him rather as a ſpy than a peace-maker and 


and being but badly ſeconded by my lord Herris *, they were repulſed, | 
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As the flower, of the queen's army fought here, their unſucceſs 
damped the remainder, However, they divided into two, bodies, and 
(ized on two oppoſite hills. In the one, where my lord Arbroath 
commanded, they poſted. their beſt forces , and eſpecially their Melvil, p. 91. 
cavalry, in which they greatly exceeded their enemies d. Argyie con- 
Jed the battle, where were the earls of Caſſils, Rothes, Eglinton, 
* conſequence of this movement, Murray likewiſe drew up his 
troops in two brigades. The vanguard, or firſt body, which Morton 
led, and where the lords Hume, Semple, Graham, and Lindſay ſtood, 
with their clients, was poſted on the right; while the earls of Glen- 
cairn, Marr, and Monteith, with the citizens of Glaſgow, &c. were 
ranged on the left; and theſe were more immediately under the con- $Spotſwood, 
duct of the regent. The cannon now began to play on both ſides; P. 216. 
but the queen's matroſſes, &c. were ſoon obliged to abandon their 
great guns, by the cloſer and better levelled fire of their enemies. 
To repair this diſaſter, her cavalry attacked the itegent's:; theſe re- 
coiled, and thoſe purſuing their advantage, ſuch a ſhower of arrows 
was rained upon them by Murray's infantry, that they were fain to 
retire with precipitancy. But this advantage, on the fide of the regent, 
had like to have been loſt, by the giving way of the right wing of the 
vanguard, compoſed of the barony of Renfrew, had not Grange (whom metvi, p. 91: 
the regent deſired to have an eye on the whole) galloped up to them, 
and told them, that as the enemy elſewhere were beginning to retreat, 
ſo he only begged them to ſtand their ground, till he could bring them a 
reinforcement. They obeyed, and he flew back to their affiſtance 
with lord Lindſay, Douglas of Lochlevin, fir James Balfour, ſecreta 
Maitland, Pitcur, Cesford, &c. and theſe gentlemen behaved with ſuch 
bravety, that the queen's exulting troops were ſpeedily forced to halt, 
and ſoon after to retire. This the regent perceiving, poured in all his 
forces; and one of the name of Maids who had been ſaved from 
death at the interceſſion cf the counteſs of Murray, returning oppor- 
tunely to the chatge, with two hundred of his hardy followers, the 
flight became general; the queen herſelf, who had ſeen the battle 
from a riſing ground, ſetting the example. This action laſted about 
three quarters of an hour “. | 
Although near three hundred of her forces were killed, yet the 
regent, by every account, only loſt one man; nor were any of note 
wounded, except the brave lords Hume and Ochiltree. From the 
number of priſoners, it is plain that the victory was not proſecuted with 
cruelty. The chiefs of theſe were the lords Roſs and Seaton, the 
maſters of Caſſils and Eglington, the ſheriffs of Air and Linlithgow, ; 
ir William Scot of Balwery, . Baillie of Littlegill, fir James Hamilton 
of Crawfurd-John, fir James Hamilton of Evandale, Hamilton of In- 
nerwick, Bothwgll-haugh 4, &c. &c. TY | 
The leſs eminent, the earl of Murray freely diſmiſſed. Thoſe ll 
of more note were obliged. to find ſecurity : but the moſt con- 4 
| 


| ＋ As this nobleman had lately en to France, I am of Keith's opinion; that it muſt have been 
ord Claud, the commendator of ailly ; and indeed this is confirmed by Holliogſned. ; 
J They had one thouſand horſe,” whereas the regent had only two hundred borderers on horſe- 


bick, led by | | | d dorde b | 
ed by Hume of Manderſton, vide Melvil, p. 91, Douglas of Drumlanrig, and Carmichael j 
of Carmichael. Vide Calderwood's MS. EY 8 S — 


* Vide Holingſhed, and Calderwood's MS. e nn | 
liſtory of the Gordons, vol. i, p. 328, and Crawfurd's Memoirs. 0 
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| {picyous and eſpecially thoſe of the name of Hamilton, 1. 
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e regent could not be very fond of, were diſperſed in differen 
priſons. The day after, the victorious Murray had the caſtle of In. 
milton and ſtrong-hold of Draffan ſurrendered to him; and ſuch Wa 
the terror of his arms, that the whole inhabitants of the Clyde who 
were obnoxious to him, abandoned their dwellings. © + 
But before we inform the reader what became of the fugitin 
queen, it is neceſſary to premiſe, that although queen Elizabeth hat 
reſolved to ſend Leighton into Scotland with the abovementioned in. 
ſtructions, yet was it debated in her cabinet, whether ſhe ought h 
aſſiſt the queen, or her enemies. The perſpicatious counſellors ſo 
ſaw, that if the Scots queen was reſtored to her ſovereignty 
French auxiliaries, that Scotland would be more than ever devote 
to France; and that all the Engliſh malecontents and Papiſt, 
whoſe numbers, it was to be feared, were greater (as the original“ 
has it) than was meet to be known, would then openly eſpouſe he 
cauſe, the conſequences of which could not but be fatal. To preren 
this, it was reſolved to put ſome ſhips of war in commiſſion, to in- 
treat the French king not to ſend troops into Scotland, as Elizabet 
was reſolved to aſſiſt the Scotiſh ſovereign. a 
But the ardour of the people at Hamilton prevented the ſalutm 
effects of this commifſion; for the queen was defeated before Leigh. 
ton could reach Scotland, and now was in Galloway with my lo 
Herris, meditating a flight into England. His lordſhip had wrote, d 
the 15th of May, to Mr. Lauder, deputy-governor of Carliſle, to lean 
whether a ſafe retreat in Carliſle would be granted to his miſtreſs, in 
caſe ſhe ſhould be obliged to paſs the borders. Lauder very. prudenty 
anſwered, that as the governor and warden lord Scroop, was in 
London, he had no authority to aſſure any thing; yet would he writ 
to court, and if, in the mean time, neceſſity ſhould oblige her to f 
to Carliſle, he would gladly protect her till his miſtreſs's pleaſure wa 
known. , But before this meſſenger could. reach Herris, the queen 
and he, with eighteen or twenty more attendants, contrary to the 
opinion of many of her friends, landed at Workington in Cumberland 
on the night of the 16th. Of this, however, the deputy-governat 
was not informed before the next evening. The Scotiſh queen having 
that day wrote a letter to. queen Elizabeth, which I ſhall tranſlate 
from the French: 


- 


« Although my dear ſiſter is not unappriſed of the conduct of ſome 
of my ſubjects, whom, from nothing, I raiſed to the firſt dignities n 
my realm, yet that their ingratitude and rebellion may appear the 
more conſpicuous, your majeſty will pleaſe to recolle& how firſt they 
attempted to ſeize me and the king my late huſband; but it pleaſed 
God not only to defeat their enterprize, but to permit us to drive them. 
from our kingdom, into which, however, they were again received, i 
your requeſt. But no ſooner were they returned, than they, committed, 
a more enormous crime than the former, by killing one of my ſervants 
in my preſence, when big with child, and by holding me captive 
And though providence was again propitious in delivering me out of 
their power, and I not only forgave, but received them into as great 


* Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 24, in Cecil's own hand. bo hae | 
9 | confidence 
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gence as ever; yet they, forgetting my favour, ind diſregarding 
G Sec Jevifed, 88 el, c ond | affiſted in a crime which 
they falſely impute to me, as J hope plainly to prove to you. Under 
this prete t they came againſt me in battle-array, accuſing me of being 
badly counſelled, and of keeping bad company, from which they 
wanted/to deliver me, that they might freely ſhew me what things re- 
quired reformation. Being conſcious of my own innocence, and 
willing to prevent bloodſhed, I ſurrendered myſelf. But reformation 
(of which I was deſirous) was not their purpoſe. They ſcized and 
ſent me to prifon. When I accuſed them of breach of promiſe, and 
requeſted to know the reaſon of this diſloyal uſage, they anſwered me 
not. I aſked to be heard in council: it was refuſed me. In ſhort, 
they confined me without the neceflary attendants; two women, a 
cook, and a ſargeon, being all my houſhold. They threatned to kill 
me if I did not fign a renunciation of my crown, which the fear of 
death only made me to do, as I have ſince evidenced before all my no- 
bility, and as I hope to give you authentick proofs of. After that, they 
re- ſeized, (ils me reſaiſirent) accuſed, and proceeded againſt me in 
parliament, without acquainting me with their reaſons, without hear- 
ing me, forbidding any lawyer to defend my cauſe. They likewiſe 
obliged others to accede to their uſurpation of my dignity; and robbing 
me of every thing I had in the world, they would never permit 'me, 
either by words or writing, to prove the falfity of their inventions- 
At laſt it pleaſed God to deliver me, when they were on the verge of 
murdering me, that they might enjoy my ſtate with more ſecu- 
rity, although I offered to anſwer their accuſations, , and to concur 
with them in puniſhing the guilty. I fay, it pleaſed God to deliver 
me, to the great contentment of all my ſubjects, Murray, Morton, 
Hume, Glencairn, Semple and Marr, only excepted; and yet, after 
the whole of the nobility had reſorted to me, I ſent, in ſpite of their 
ingratitude and unjuſt cruelty, to offer them ſurety for their lives and 
eſtates, and to call a parliament for the reformation of the ſtate. Twice 
did I make this overture, and twice did. they impriſon my meſſengers, 
and, by proclamation, declared all who ſhould aſſiſt me traitors. I 
informed them, that if they would name any one of my party to me- 
diate a peace, he ſhould be ſent; provided they would alſo commil- 
fon thoſe of their faction I ſhould pitch upon, for that parpoſe. They 
took my officer, and my proclamations ; and when I demanded a fate 
conduct for my lord Boyd, they anſwered, if any had failed in duty 
to the regent and my fon, whom they ſtile king, they had nothing 
tor it, but to deſert me, and ſubmit. This greatly incenfed all the 
nobility, Notwithſtanding, when I conſidered that they were only 
private men, (particuliers) and that all my nobles were more than 
ever devoted to my ſervice, I would not proceed to chaſtiſe them, 
hoping that time, and your favour, would by degrees reduce them to 
t1eir duty. But being informed that they were reſolved either to re- 
take me, or all die in the attempt, I began to march towards Dum- 
barton, my nobility keeping between me and the enemy. This when 
they ſaw, they poſted themſelves in the way of my forces, in order to 
catch me. My troops, being irritated to be chus interrupted on their 
march, attacked them, but without order. Thus, though 1 bad 
twice their number, God permitted me to be diſcomfitted, Many 
were killed in the field, many cruelly. in the retreat, and many 
| i2 D Were 
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ſuiting a ſimple gentlewoman, having ſaved nothing from th, 


Vide Ander- 
fon, vol. iv. 


p. 52. 


Elizabeth, of which a tranſlation follows: 
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were made priſoners. But breaking off the purſuit, in order 10 
me either dead or alive, I haſted firſt to Dumbarton; but , 
changing my courſe, God, of his infinite goodneſs, preſerved wn 
to fly into your country, being well aſſured that I, my lord Herr 
and the other nobles who attend me, will not only find a ſafe protec. 
tion from their cruelty in your natural goodneſs, but aſſiſtance to reco. 
ver my kingdom, and recommendation to other ſovereigns, :] be 
you will ſend immediately for me, as I am in a condition not even 


enemy; to eſcape whom, I was obliged to ride ſixty miles the $6 
day acroſs the country, never having dared ſince then to travel but 
night. But as I hope ſoon to narrate to you, if you compaſſionate m 
misfortunes, the whole of their proceedings, I will not at preſent in. 
portune you with a longer narrative; but end with my prayers to Go 
for good health and long life to you, and to me patience and conſolz. 
tion, which I expect from you, to whom I humbly recommend ny. 
ſelf . Workington, May 17, 1568.” 


But though queen Mary intended to have remained concealed x 
Workington, till full aſſurance of protection was given her, ſhe could 
not ; for ſome Cumberland gentlemen hearing of. the arrival of certain 
perſons from Scotland, curioſity, to hear of the late action, led them 
to ſee them; and when they were told that the queen of Scot 
was there in perſon, they very dutifully eſcorted her to Cockermouth, 
a town belonging to the earl of Northumberland, who, being in- 
formed of this by his officers, immediately ſent intelligence of it u 
queen Elizabeth. In this place ſhe remained till the deputy- governo 
of Carliſle had aſſembled all the gentlemen of the country, who 
honourably conducted her to the caſtle of the city. 

And now the Engliſh queen (May 20) having undoubted intelligence 
of her unfortunate ſiſter's arrival in Cumberland, not only ſent expreh 
orders to the deputy to treat her as her dignity and miſeries demanded, 
ordering the duke of Nortolk's ſiſter, the lady Scroop, who wa 
then in the north, inſtantly to repair to her, with other ladies and 
gentlewomen ; but alſo commanded the lord Scroop, and the vic- 
chamberlain fir Francis Knolles, to poſt to Carliſle with letters of co- 
dolence, and aſſurance of all the friendſhip and favour ſhe could in 
honour grant her. | | 

Their arrival, on the 28th of May, although they gave the fig. 
tive queen aſſurances of an honourable protection, yet as Elizabeth 
did not invite her to London $, was leſs grateful to Mary; ® 
which ſhe diſpatched my lords Fleming and Herris to London. Tix 
former, whom ſhe had lately appointed her chamberlain, had a com 
miſſion to go to France; and the latter, who (as the record has!) 
was a man of good underſtanding, carried a French letter to qu® 


«© Madam, my dear ſiſter, | 
I have received two of your letters; and to the firſt I hope to ® 
ſwer by word of mouth. The aſſurances given me by lord Scroop, n 


* Anderſ. vol. iv. p. 27. The original, which is in French, is all in her own hand-writiog 
$ This ſhews the falſity of what Crawfurd and others have wrote. the 
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the vice-chamberlain, of your good inclinations to ſerve me, are what- 
I certainly promiſed myſelf, conſcious as I am, that could you ſee, my 
unfeigned affection for your majeſty, you would then know, better 

than language can paint, that I merited you fayour: Madam, I am 
ſorry that the precipitancy with which I wrote my laſt letter, made 


me forget to mention (as I perceive by your anſwer) what was not 


only my chief reaſon for writing, but my principal motive for coming 
into your kingdom, that I might be permitted inſtaitly to ſee your 
majeſty, to vindicate myſelf from thoſe many falſe aſperſions, and to 
complain to you of my impriſonment, and other rigorous treatment; 
and this I requeſt as a queen, as your relation, as a friend. Being 
alſo aſſured that you would conſider (vous auriez egard), that at your 
defire I had recalled from their deſerved exile, and reſtored to their 
priſtine dignity, thoſe my ungrateful ſubjects. If then, from my 
regard to you, I have done that which has almoſt occaſioned my de- 
ſtruction, may I not freely fly to you for reparation, who, without any 
bad intention, cauſed my diſtreſs? For this reaſon I have diſpatched 
lord Herris, a loyal and well-beloved ſubject, to inform you more at 
length of thoſe things, and to baniſh the doubts which my lord Scroop 
and fir Francis Knolles acquaint me you entertain. I therefore intreat 
you to credit him as you would myſelf; and immediately to let me 
know, by letter, if it will be agreeable to you that I ſhould, without 
ceremony, come to court, where I will inform you of the truth, 
and expoſe their falſities, which I am perſuaded would pleaſe you; 
ſeeing your letters inform me that you will eſpouſe my juſt quarrel, 
and reinſtate me in my former authority ; to which as God was pleaſed 
to call me, ſo all princes are bound to protect. For that purpoſe I 
have alſo ſent up my lord Fleming, to go into France, with your leave, 
to acquaint my dear brother the king, that as you have undertaken my 
defence, fo I ſhall not at preſent ſtand in need of the agreeable tender 
he made of his aſſiſtance. But in caſe others (for you yourſelf would 
never do it) ſhould influence you not to protect me, for reaſons I can- 
not gueſs, I hope you will give me aſſurance, that as I threw myſelf 
voluntarily into your arms, ſo will you permit me as freely to depart, 
and ſolicit other princes my allies for aid; and although your 
protection would be moſt agreeable to me, yet ſhould not the refuſal 
of it prejudice in the leaſt our ancient amity : for, thanks to heaven, 
I am neither deſtitute of friends nor good neighbours, The only 
thing that can hurt me is delay, which, to deal frankly, I have al- 
ready experienced in you. This I cannot help regarding as the more 
hard and ſtrange, as I came into your country without making terms 
(gans nulle condition), truſting to the friendſhip you promiſed me in 
many a letter (Vamitie promiſe par vos frequentes lettres), and. yet 
tor fifteen days have I been a ſort of priſoner ; and ſince your counſel- 
lors came here, I have not been allowed to come into your preſence, 
and lay open my juſt griefs. I therefore intreat you, as my longer 
continuance here muſt ruin my affairs, which are otherwiſe not defj 

rate, that you will be pleaſed to give me immediate proofs of the fince- 
ty of your profeſſions. Remember I have kept my promiſe ; and with 
the diamond-ring (your former preſent) ſend you my ſoul and body, 
both which you have now in your power to make your own. Again, 
credit the bearer as myſelf: and, not to trouble you with a longer 


epiſtle, 


toaz 
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Anderſ. vol. iv. 
P- 46. 


Ibid. p. 9. 


Tbid p. 10. 


epiſtle I affectionately recommend myſelf to your 
to give you long health and happineſs. 


Tut HISTORY or SOT LAN. 


P. S. I have juſt now received certain intelligence, that thoſe wh; 


call themſelves regents and governors, have publiſhed” proclamatys.. 


for ſeizing the perſons, and demoliſhing the houſes of All the honeh 
Scots; you ſee how injurious delays are: let me therefore intreat you: 


as you tender my welfare, and that of my poor kingdom, to (ej 


thoſe gentlemen to ſuſpend hoſtilities, I cannot omit thanking you 
for the courteous reception I have met with in England, and eſpecial. 
ly from the deputy Lauder, which I hope you will let him know B; 
agreeable to you, that others may treat me with the hke Courteſy, 
Carliſle, May 2%.” | Ban 


With the ſame meſſenger ſhe prudently wrote to ſecreta y Ceci 
that as he had the character of a lover of equity, and was fo finceteh 
devoted to the ſervice of her ſiſter, and of conſequence to all thoſ df 
her blood, and of equal dignity, ſhe begged his kind offices, in ex. 
tricating her from thoſe troubles, of which the bearer lord 'Herri 
would more fully inform him “. | 

Theſe letters, which were delivered to queen Elizabeth on the th 
of June, became the matter of ſerious deliberation in the Engliſh d. 
binet. There, after mature deliberation, it was determined that queen 
Mary ſhould not only not be affifted, but not even permitted to come 
to court, till ſhe had vindicated herſelf of thoſe manifold crimes, of 
which ſhe was ſo loudly accuſed ; and that my lord Fleming, &. 


ſhould not be allowed to go to France, as Elizabeth had already ac- 


quainted the king by his ambaſſador Beaumont ||, ſhe had reaſon tothink 
that his errand into France was only to bring French auxiliaries into 
Dumbarton, of which he was captain. 

It was then taken into conſideration by the council, whether, 2 
the Scotiſh queen was willing (for ſo the lord Herris had informed 
them) to ſubmit her cauſe to Elizabeth, the earl of Murray alſo te- 
quiring by Mr. Wood, that ſhe would hear the reaſons of the nobility 
proceedings againſt their ſovereign, whether (I ſay) their queen ſhould 
intermeddle in the buſineſs: and as many believed that the crown of Scot 
land belonged of old to England, ſo when they reflected that Mary hid 
formerly pretended to the Engliſh throne in prejudice of Elizabeth, thi! 
Scotland being united with England, and independent of France, and 


Ireland being quieted, the two were not only a match for France, but 


all Chriſtendom +, and able to oppoſe the uſurped power of Rome, 
and to promote the cauſe of religion, it was reſolved that ſhe ſhould 
become mediator. | 
Beſides, it was conſidered, that whatever was the event of the tri, 
it would be fortunate for England; for, were the queen to be acquitted 
of the crimes imputed to her, gratitude would oblige her to ratify the 
treaty of Leith, and other good conditions might be obtained, 46 


was more than probable that Engliſh arms would even then be ob. 


liged to reſtore her. 


* Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 51, 52. Both originals from the Cotton library. ; lle 
| He, after the defeat of Langſide, without takiog leave of the regent, haſted to Can 
＋ So the ſagacious Cecil thought, | 


4 But 


grace, ad pra) Ce 
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But if the accuſations were authenticated, the Scotiſh queen 
would either be confined in ſome convenient place, where ſhe could Anderſos, 
raiſe no new diſturbances, or if ſhe was reſtored, queen Elizabeth . . P. 43. 
might limit the terms. © 3 455 5 , 

But is queen Mary to be left at liberty till her cauſe is determined 
As ſhe is ſo preſſing for immediate aſſiſtance, will ſhe not fly to France 
(as her letters intimate) not abiding the tedious proceedings of law ?— 

Did ſhe take that ſtep it would be of the moſt pernicious conſequence | 
to England ; for then queen Mary, incenſed at the denial of Eliza- 
beth's aid, and emboldened by the numbers whom religion, diſcon- 
tent, and love. of change have made of her party in England, would 
renew her pretenſions to the crown: beſides, were Mary in the power 
of France, the old league would be renewed, which would now be 
productive of greater calamities to England, than when that kingdom 
and Burgundy were united againſt France and Scotland; nay greater 
than it had been expoſed to for three hundred years. For firſt, Eng- 
land being then poſſeſſed of Calais and the marches, was not only ſo- 
vereign of the narrow ſeas, but could invade France by land; whereas 
now the French, by keeping a few gallies there, could interrupt the 
Engliſh navigation, without which the government could not ſubfiſt. 
Again, the Engliſh have now no dominions on the continent, all thoſe 
being annexed to France. And, laſtly, the art of war was different ; 
for archers, by which the Engliſh always conquered the French, were 
no longer uſeful, by the introduction of fire-arms; but France being 
thrice as extenſive as England, and the people from their government 
martial, it was evident what advantage France had, not only in de- 
taining Calais, &c. but even in annoying England. | EE 

But ſhould the Scotiſh queen patiently remain in England, was it 
political to leave her at liberty? No; ſays Cecil, (from whoſe papers 
theſe curious reaſonings are ext:afted) for ſhe would only employ it 
in increaling her party, and when opportunity offered, would not fail 
to lay hands on the crown of England; poſſeſſed of that, ſhe would 
ſoon quiet the diſorders of her own kingdom for ſo ſweet a bait (ſays 
the original) would make concord betwixt them all: at beſt her free- 
dom would embolden bad ſubje&s. Or, ſhould ſhe return to Scot- 
land, and rule as before, the friends of England would be abaſed, 
the French intereſt would increaſe, the prince, perhaps the queen be 
ſhort-lived; for then the Hamiltons, the ſworn confederates of 
France, would govern all: then the wars on the frontiers would be 
renewed, and England be obliged to augment her already great ex- 
pences at Berwick and on all the borders, ſhould any French garriſon 
be ſtationed in Scotland. Nor would all this prevent Ireland from be- 
ing moleſted by the French more than ever, and eſpecially would not 
hinder a change of religion in Scotland (which as the records word it 
would feed no ſmall trouble in England, as it was far from being un- 1bid. p. 39 
agitated with inward diſorders. my 43. 

It being therefore determined to reſtrain her jn her liberty, it was 
taken into conſideration whether ſhe ſhould remain on the frontiers, 
oa be conveyed to ſome inland part of England, and what county was 
the ſafeſt? The lord warden had acquainted queen Elizabeth with 
his apprehenſions for Carliſle, from the very great reſort of Engliſh 
catholicks, with whom the northern counties abounded, and of 
dcotiſh refugees to wait on queen Mary ; in conſequence of which 
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zabeth's near kinſman, but had married the known regicide, notwitt 


But before theſe reſolutions, with regard Queen, we 
finally taken, the earl of Northumberland (a papiſt) was ust aun. 


correſpondence with Scotland, 


evidence appeared, to proſecute her adverſaries. And that, althoup 
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zham and Fotheringay bad beeo recommended add dow... 


Nottin 


called from Carliſle, but the council of York had been prong 
for their congratulatory addreſſes to Mary on her arrival in Englay 
and a hint had been dropped, that the lord Claud Hamilton, and ik 
other young lords and gentlemen who attended her ſhould be remony 
farther from the borders, and that ſhe herſelf ſhould: break of 0 


And now it is time that we look back into that kingdom, and je, 
what manner the regent (whom doubtleſs, it was the intereſt of Eng 


land to ſupport) availed himſelf of his victory. That nobleman hu. WY «. 
ing got poſſeſſion of the caſtles of Hamilton and Draffan, and, by te v 
vigilance of the lord Ruthven, obliged the earl of Huntley to retire i; (1 
to the north, although he had marched to the banks of the Ty b 
with a thouſand horſe, and as many foot; be marched from Edi, di 
burgh againſt the earls of Argyl and Caſſils: they had re-afſembly an 
the ſcattered remains of their army, and being joined by many in t * 
weſt bordeis where the queen's principal ſtrength lay, now compo 1 
a reſpectable oppoſition; to ſurmount which, the lord regent now le m 
againſt them 4000, half that number of foot, and a formidable train i ir 
artillery. His approach ſo diſconcerted the queen's adherents, thy 

they not only diſperſed their forces, but moſt of them offered of 
come in to him in three days, and give hoſtages for their obedience, 

In the mean time Mr. Middlemore arrived at Carlifle from quea 
Elizabeth, and was introduced to Mary by lord Scrope and firFrang 
Knolles on the 13th of June. His inſtructions were, to aſſure th fic 
Scotiſh queen, that his miſtreſs, in conſequence of my lord Hertiss u. w 
queſt, meant to take her and her cauſe into her protection, and as tl th 


the queen did neither condemn nor acquit her of the murder of he 
Huſband ; yet as ſhe had not revenged his death, although he was E, 


ſtanding he had another wife alive, ſhe could not admit her into br w 
preſence. That, at my lord Herris's deſire, he (Middlemore) wat til 
repair to Murray to demand a ceſſation of hoſtilities: beſides, that t bi 
was to aſſure her, that Elizabeth had never acknowledged the cron: I 
tion of her ſon, and to kt her know his miſtreſs's purpoſe was, du ſt 
her majeſty ſhould come nearer to London, to ſome more-conveniit th 
and pleaſant place, and as the cauſe grew (for ſo it is warded) to a m 
vance her to a further degree of her full contentation. And, lac Y 
he was to let her know, that as he was to deal with the earl of Mu- ce 
ray for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, ſo his miſtreſs expected ſhe woul "V4 
command her friends not to excite any further commotions: aol, Wd: 
laſtly, if queen Mary did not forbid ber friends to admit French fas ſa 
into Dumbarton, &c. her majeſty would be obliged to act in a mani to 
diametrically oppolite to her preſent intentions. W ite Fe 
Theſe inſtructions were no ways pleaſing to queen Mary; ſbe cl fa 
pected to have been invited to court, and got immediate alſiſtance ſa a 


reference, the wanted to be gone, alledgin g, that * ſhe * ” jo 


her reſtoration : and although ſhe. had offered to ſubmit her cauſe b 
the arbitration of Elizabeth, yet now when that queen accepted oft 
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it Gad, ſo-ſhe could not admit of Elizabeth 36 an-achiter, apleſs.the 
was allowed a perſonal interview, which ſhe was greatly picgued 
that Murray was offered ; far thaugh ſhe had intended to have made 
ſuch diſcoveries. to her as ſhe never to any, yet Who could m- 
pel her to accuſe herſelf x) bhe reliſhed nat Mr. Middlemore s cm- 
miſſion, and Elizabeth's letter to Murray, but promiſed to order her 
friends to deſiſt: but when he tald her his miſtreſs s reſolution with re- 
gard to the non-· ad miſſion of the French into Dumbarton, ſhe frankly 
proteſted, that if the Engliſh qucen did not aſſiſt her, ſhe would not 
only implore aſſiſtance from her other friends, but, rather than not be 
revenged of her rebels, ſhe would go in perſon to the grand Turk, 
to deſi e his protection. And when he communicated to her her re- 
moval from Carliſle, ſhe anſwered, That now queen Ehzabeth, -as 
ſhe had her in her power, might diſpoſe of her as ſhe thought proper, 
but ſhe would rather ſtay where ſhe was, This looks as if ſhe then me- 
ditated an eſcape ; for Elizabeth having determined to hear both fides 
ere ſhe aſſiſted her, ſhe pow plainly ſaw that ſhe would ſoon be reſtrained 
in her liberty. And yet, ended ſhe (for this is taken from Maddle- 
more's letter to Cecil) ſhould I be kept a priſoner all my life, the Ha- 
miltons, who are next to the crown, will proſecute their title by aid 
from France, and every practicable method. 115 
The fame day queen Mary wrote a French letter to queen Elizabeth, 
of which a tranſlation follows. 


&« Madam and dear ſiſter, 
I am obliged to you for the delice you expreſs of hearing the juſti- 
fication of my honour, which concerns all princes, eſpecially you, to 
whom I am ſo nearly related; although I cannat help thinking, that 
thoſe who go about to perſuade you, that your receiving me would 
be diſhonourable to you, only expoſe their ignorance : for, madam, 
when did you ever hear of a prince's being blamed for hearing, in 
perſon, the plaints of thoſe who lament the being falſely accuſed ? 
Think not, madam, I came here to fave my life; Scotland and the 
world have not ſo far renounced me: I came to get afliſtance for chaſ- 
WT tiling my falſe accuſers: I am not to anſwer to them as their equal; 
but to accuſe them before you, on whom, as my relation and friend, 
WH was willing to confer the honour (as I ſuppoſed) of being the re- 
ſtorer of a queen, who would have manifeſted her innocency, and 
W thanked you all her life for your generous interpoſal; but I have the 
mortification to find that my purpoſes have been differently jpterpreted. 
Lou write me that ſome of the firſt quality have adviſed yau to Pro- 
ceed with caution in my affair; God forbid, that I who meant the 
very reverſe, ſhould cauſe you diſhanour. Why, ſince delays ate fo 
dangerous to me, do you not try whether other ꝓrinces would do the 
lame, and then you cannot be cenſured. Permit me then, to repair 
to thoſe who will receive me without fear, and take any aſſuranoe 41 
you deſire any) that as ſoon as I am reſtoredito my. dignity, and | all 
foreigners have left the kingdom, I will come and juſtify myſelf he- 
fore you as my friend; but not that Lam baund to anſwer the a- "A 
cuſations of diſloyal ſubjects. Aſſiſt me firſt, and than you Will ſee 
whether I. deſerve it, and then, if you find me unworthy, if my de- 


e Niddlemore's letter, an original. vide Anderſon, vol iv. p. 87. | 
mands 
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mands are prejudicial or diſhonourable to you. it will. then beni 


rid yourſelf of me, and to leave me to my fortunes without — to 
ing you; for as I am conſcious (thank God) of my,ignocence, d 3 
wrong me ſo far as, in ſome ſort, to hold me captive, who have 


N ut 
cſeaped from priſon : by this my focs are emboldened 10 propagate i. 


obſtinate lies, and my friends deterred. from ſending their promiſed (yc. 
cours. All people of worth eſpouſe my cauſe,” and to detain me is 
to conquer me again, as they may not only fall off, but geg alfa. 
ciate with the enemy. My love of you made me pardon thoſe hu at 
preſent. ſeek my deſtruction: of this I can accuſe you before God, ard 
I dread your retarding will effectuate their deſire. Excuſe me, it h 
of the laſt conſequence ; I muſt ſpeak without diſſimulation; 50 
receive into your preſence a baſtard and fugitive (fugitif de.moi),bro, 
ther of mine, a favour you refuſe me, although I expected leſs reid. 
ance there, as my cauſe is the juſter. 'Thoſe who have a bad one 10 
manage, always take care to ſtop the defendant's mouth, and I kn 
that John Wood was ſent to London for that purpoſe. Let me then 
entreat you, either effectually to aid me, that I may owe you all; o 
be neuter: and let me go elſewhere to ſeek aſſiſtance. By proctafii. 
nating you do me more miſchief than my very enemies. It you dread 
cenſure, at leaſt for the confidence I repoſed in you, neither act for 


me nor againſt me, and you will ſee how ſoon I ſhall re-obtain my 


| honour. Here I neither can nor will anſwer their falſe acguſa. 


Anderſon, 
vol. av. P- 94. 


Ibid. p. 125. 


which is far from being a menacing one, and which he received 
Dumfries from Mr. Middlemore (probably about the 1 5th of Ju 


tions. Juſtify myſelf to you I chearfully will; but in form of 
ſuit with my ſubjects I will not: they and I can never be upon a level; 
and ſhould captivity here be my future lot, I would rather die than 
degrade me. But to leave this diſagreeable ſubject, pleaſe, my den 
ſiſter, forthwith to ſend back my lord Herris, aſſured of the aſſiſtance 
he requeſted (for I have had no anſwer either from you or him) er 
permit me to be gone. I alſo intreat you, as I:threw myſelf into 
your arms (ou j'ai tant tardi fans avoir aucune certitude) to order lor 
Scroope to allow one, two, or three of my ſubjects to come to me and 
repaſs, that my intelligence may not totally be ſtopped; ſor that in- 
deed would be to condemn me and my defences. . Would to God 
you had known what I briefly intended to have told you, I had, not 
met with this retardation : yet blame I not you, only I hope, in ſpite 
of all their fine offers, and falſe flowery diſcourſes, you will eſteem my 
friendſhip more profitable than theirs. I ſhall never deſcend. to pa t- 
culars unleſs I ſee you, and therefore conclude, by humbly recom- 
mending me to you, and by praying God to grant you a long and 
happy life. Carliſle, the 13th June“. # 4 94 


Spotſwood ſays, that the regent, notwithſtanding letters to the con- 
trary ſent him by queen Elizabeth, ſummoned a parliament to meet 
at Edinburgh on the 25th of June. But this is premature: for though 
proclamations were iſſued in May, for ſeizing the perſons and demo- 


liſhing the houſes of the queen's lords, and Murray was marching bo 
the ſouth, as has been already related, yet no parliament way ſum- 


moned before Auguſt ; and the following letter of queen Elizabe®, 
) 


put a ſtop to his military progreſs at that time. 
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te Right truſty, and right well beloved couſin, we greet you well: 

Foraſmuch as the queen of Scots, our good ſiſter, is lately come 
iato our realm, which we are well aſſured you know, and hath ſent 

the lord Herris with credit to report unto us her eſtace, and the great 

injuries done to her and her ſubjects, beginning at their notorious want 

of gratitude, in raifing forces againſt her, ſhe having pardoned their 

former great offences, and received them into favour at our requeſt : 

and although ſhe, out of a deſire to reform abuſes, and willingneſs to 
ſpare the effuſion of blood, ſurrendered herſelf to them; yet was ſhe 
committed to a mercileſs priſon, where ſhe was not only not permitted 

to anſwer for herſelf, but, for fear of death, compelled to reſign her 

crown, which in parliament they confirmed without hearing herſelf 
or her advocates. And, laſtly, that having made her eſcape, 

. ſhe and her nobility were by you and ſome others attacked, which 

neceſſitated her to fly into our kingdom. Theſe things cannot but 
ſound ſtrange in our ears, being like her a ſovereign prince, and hav- 
ing dominions and ſubjects committed to our care, as ſhe had. And 
as ſhe, to remedy theſe, not only requireth our aid; as our next cou- 
fin and counſellor, but is content to ſubmit the hearing and ordering 
of her juſtification to us; we have thought proper to impart to you, 
who at preſent have the government of the realm, her accuſations 
againſt you and your aſſociates, eſpecially as we has been given to un- 
derſtand by your ſervant Mr. John Wood, that you are willing to de- 
clare unto us the whole of your conduct; BP! 

We therefore require and adviſe you, not only to forbear all hoſti- 
lity and proceedings by arms and law againſt the queen's party, (as 
the like is meant by us to be obſerved on the part of the queen and 
her adherents) but plainly and ſufficiently to impart to us your defence 
of ſuch weighty and diſloyal crimes, as the queen hath, or may here- 
after alledge againſt you her natural-born ſubjeQs ; ſo as, that we being 
duly informed on all hands, may firſt, by God's aſſiſtance, direct our 
actions and orders to his glory, next to the conſervation of our honour 
in the ſight of all foreign princes; and finally, to the maintenance and 
increaſe of tranquillity and concord between the two realms. If then 
you mean to have us favourable to you in all your juſt cauſes, ſo we ear- A 
neſtly defire you to obſerve the purport of theſe our letters. June $th.” _— | 
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Although the earl of Murray vindicated his proceedigns to the 
Engliſh envoy by the authority of a parliament, in which even the 
queen's friends had voted : yet did he inſtantly deſiſt from hoſtilities, 
and in his preſence receive as many of them into favour as were will- Io d. p. % 
ig to accept it, and offered to come, even in perſon (if the queen of 
England infiſted on it) with others of the nobility, - at ſuch time and 
placeas Elizabeth ſhould appoint, to Juſtify their conduct. 

But though Murray was no ways averſe to the having the proceed- 
ngs of his party inquired into, prudence taught him that ſome prelimi- 
nar.cs ſhould be adjuſted before he entered on that meaſure. Accor- 
dingly, in a letter to the Engliſh queen, after mentioning the danger 
of their firſt accuſing, and then entering into a qualification (for ſo it 
1s worded) with their ſovereign's mother, he begs to be reſolved what 
they might look for, in caſe ey ſhould prove all that they ſhall alledge, 
and whether upon the originals of the letters, contracts, &c. agree- 
ng with the copies at that time in Mr. Wood's poſſeſſion, the proof 
12 F | againſt 
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againſt the queen ſhall be deemed ſufficient. And, laſtiy, zt 

7 and by what place, they, ſhould come “. 3 . kn po 
With this anſwer Mr. Middlemore returned to the Scotiſh q ol 
whom he informed of it; but before we ſhew what an alteration thi W 
produced in her behaviour, it is neceſſary to premiſe, that her letter 
of the 13th from Carliſle, as well as the relation which Middlemon WR 
ſent of his conference with her in that city, ' had occafioned very t. 
rious diſputes in the Engliſh council. There it was argued, thats WM 
queen Mary had come voluntarily into England, truſting to the nu. 

ny promiſes of aſſiſtance made her in her troubles by their ſovere; 
as the had not been lawfully condemned, having been forcibly take, 
caſt into priſon, put in fear of her life, charged with the murder ; Ml 
her huſband, and not admitted to defend herſelf in the Parliament in 
that accuſed her: as ſhe was a monarch, and not bound to au. 
{wer to her ſubjects any farther than her own conſcience ſhould l Ml 
her, as ſhe had offered to acquit herſelf of the crime objected to hee n 
if ſhe might have acceſs to their miſtreſs, as no private perſon com. 
ing into the realm for refuge ought to be condemned unheard, if he 
required a hearing: and, laſtly, as ſhe oftered to charge thoſe very 
ſubjects who had depoſed her, with the crime which they accuſe 
her; alledging, that their proceedings againſt her flowed fiom her n 
having revoked, when of age, thoſe great eſtates, &c. which they had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of in her minority. For theſe reaſons (I fay) i 
was urged, that the Scotiſh queen ſhould be aſſiſted, and her ſubjet 

puniſhed. 

But then, when it was conſidered that ſhe had procured the mur. 
der (I uſe the words of the original) of her huſband, king, and (y- 
perior, the ſubjects of the realm, on whom the infamy of ſuch an 
action redounded, as they loved God and their country, were bound 
to detect and puniſh the offenders. This when they proceeded to pu 
in practice, the earl of Bothwell, although the chief regicide, wa 
protected by her, and a confederacy formed by her countenance, 
ſo that juſtice could not be done againſt any of the murderers, ths 
earl keeping evil company (the words of the original in Cecil's band. 
writing) with the queen, leading her to diſhonourable places, attended 
by the aſſaſſins, known pyrates and robbers, &c. 3 

That ſhe alſo procured, by force, the earl to be acquitted, and de. 
viſed the indictment to be falſely worded ; for in that, he was ſuppo- 
ſed to have murdered the king on the gth, when Henry was know 
to have been killed on the 1oth of February. 

That ſhe had him divorced from his lawful wife, on account 
adultery with lady Reres, who was the principal inſtrument betweel 
the queen and him. 
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* To theſe queries we have an anſwer in Cecil's own hand- writing, dated the laſt of Junt, 
which he informs Murray that his miſtreſs never meant to have any come to accuſe the quee®, 
being ſollicitous tO have all differences compoſed ſhe was content to hear whatever they had u 
ſay for themſelves, and if they would come into her majeſty s realm, they ſhould be heard. 

Yet did his ſovereign never intend to deal in the cauie, ſo as to proceed to condemn the 5 
of Scots, as her aim was, by reaſonable ard honourable conditions to ſecure all parties; ſo v d 
the not allow of any faults that ſhould appear to be in the queen; and though the originals {0 
quadrate with the copies, yet no proots could be taken for ſufficient without hearing both par 
ties; Which therefore ought to be done immediately, ſo as that ſome good end might enſue. 


fore the 111 of Auguſt, Cotton library, Caliz, c. 1. f. 103. 


That 
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That ſhe aſterwards pretended a rape, in order to colour her con- 
verſation with his lordchfp, whom ſhe not only married, but beſtowed 


warding alſo his accomplices in the murder with lands and offices. 

That ſhe had conferred on him and his companions all authority, 
which he had ſo cruelly exerciſed, that none of her nobles who were 
counſellors of the realm durſt continue with her. 

That the earl had been notorious in his ill uſage of the queen, whom 
though he kept in ſome ſort a priſoner in Dunbar, and diſcord en- 
ſued, yet, ſuch was the addreſs of his lewd attendants, that reconci- 
liations were always made. | 

That after this, the nobility , aſſembling to confer about puniſh- 
ing the regicides, the earl of Bothwell and his aſſociates brought the 
queen into the field to invade them ; where her majeſty being humbly 


I fay, when theſe things were conſidered (part of which haye been 
already proved) the privy council, June 20. came unanimoully to the 
following determination : 

Firſt, it is thought meet that the Scots queen ſhall no longer re- 
main in Carliſle, from whence it is to be feared ſhe may eſcape, but 
| be removed from the borders of Yorkſhire ; if Fotheringay or Notting- 
ham may be objected to, Tutbury cannot. 

Secondly, notwithſtanding any objection that can be gathered from 
the queen of Scots her laſt letter, her ſpeeches to Mr. Middlemore 
or elſewhere, it is agreed that queen Elizabeth ſhall proceed to be in- 
formed of the cauſe between her and her ſubjects: in the hearing 
of which it is thought good, for the avoiding all miſtakes, that no fo- 
reign ambaſſador, named by queen Mary, ſhall be excluded, ſaving 
always the ſuperiority which of antient right belongeth to the crown 
in cauſes of Scotland. And whereas it appears by her laſt letter, that 
the doth not mean to have her cauſe tried, but firſt come into her 
| majeſty's preſence; or, if that cannot be obtained, to be allowed to 
depart and ſeek ſuccour elſewhere, and then to return, it is thought 
expedient, ſince ſhe once deſired a trial, that the kings of France and 
Spain ſhall be informed of her majeſty's honourable intention and man- 
ner of dealing, as ſhe can neither with honour nor ſafety aſſiſt or 
licenſe her to depart without a trial: for firſt, 

Should the queen reſtore her untried, the world would naturally 
believe that her majeſty either acquitted her of the murder of her 
huſband, or connived at the crime: beſides, her reſtoration would in- 
evitably ſuppreſs the Engliſh party in Scotland, by whoſe means Eng- 
land enjoys an ineſtimable commodity (the expreſſion of the original) 
as no foreigners can diſturb it; an advantage, which though always ar- 
dently ſought by her majeſty's progenitors, none, till now, had ever 
been able to attain ; and as the Scotiſh queen would then be more in- 
cenſed againſt their ſovereign for denial of aſſiſtance, ſo would ſhe al- 
ly herſelf more intimately with France, whence her majeſty would al- 
ways be ſubject to enterpriſes, and the realm expoſed to trouble. 
Laſtly, where it may be thought that ſhe ſhould be reſtored to the 

title, though not the authority of a ſovereign, as no good aſſurance 


© | can 


on him larger poſſeſſions than ever ſhe had given her huſpand; re- 
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requeſted to allow his lordſhip to be removed from her, the would Anderſon, 
not conſent, but deviſed the carl's ſecret eſcape. vol. iv. p. loo. 
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can be given in ſo difficult a matter, it were improper and dange 
pri that way; for reverige would make her tranſpreſs Ui 
tions, her kindred Rome, and all potentates in communion wich 4, 
ſee would aſſiſt her to renew her title to England, and to ſubdue th 


Again, what contracts, what promiſes, or what aids can be de; 
to withſtand her appetite to the Engliſh crown, who not only claimed 
it in preference to Elizabeth, but when her commiſſioners, by me 
authority, agreed that ſhe ſhould renounce her claim, the at firſt 25. 
ſwered, that ſhe would not agree without the conſent of certain of he, 
nobles in Scotland, who when they waited on her in France, ſhe pu 
it off till ſhe ſhould come to Scotland ; and when there, ſhe not 
refuſed to ratify the treaty, but preſſed to be declared her majeſty; 
next heir. 7) 

How ſhe afterwards married the lord Darnly, her majeſty's ſubjeg, 
and by that procedure abuſed her majeſty, attempting to form a 
party in England, to the trouble of the queen's majeſty is well knomn. 

And therefore Elizabeth cannot, with either honour or fafety, 20. 
mit her into her preſence, aſſiſt, reſtore, or permit her to depart the 
realm before her cauſe is honourably tried. 

The lords of the council were the lord keeper, the duke of Nor. 
folk, the lord marquis, the lord Steward, the earls of Arundel, Bed. 
ford, and Lieceſter, lord admiral, lord chamberlain, Mr. ſecretary, Mr, 
Sadler, and Mr, Mildmay. | 
When Mr. Middle more returned to court, the lord Herris, who 
was informed by his miſtreſs of the regent's anſwer, now expreſſed : 
great unwillingneſs to have the cauſe heard, pretending a prejudice to 
his ſovereign, ſhould her ſubjects appear againſt her; and therefore he 
renewed his ſollicitations, that either ſhe ſhould be aſſiſted, or forth- 
with permitted to paſs into France. At laſt, however, after a long 
conference with queen Elizabeth, before the lords of the privy cour- 
cil, he either Murray himſelf, &c. ſhould come, or that he ſhould fend 
fome of the prime quality, to meet his miſtreſs's lords in the north 
of England in her neighbourhood ; at the ſame time he ſpecially te- 
quired, that the affair might be finally ended before the iſt of Au- 
guſt, To this queen Elizabeth willingly aſſented, although little more 
than a month (for June was then far advanced) was the ſpace demand- 
ed for the diſcuſſion of that momentous affair. | | 

In conſequence of this reſolution, Mr. Wood, who reſided in Lon- 
don on behalf of the earl of Murray, was commanded ſpeedily to a0 
vertiſe his maſter, and to uſe ſuch diligence as the cauſe might be 
terminated within the time agreed on. This he did; but four or ft 
days after, my lord Herris (probably upon the receipt of ſome le- 
ters which ſome of the queen's party in Scotland had taken from 
meſſenger of the regents) in an audience which he had demanded d 
Elizabeth, expreſsly declared, that his miſtreſs would neither an{v 
her own ſubjects, nor any Engliſh of whatever rank, deputed by bet 
majeſty, concerning the crimes ſhe was charged with; but if his miſtreb 
might be permitted to come into her majeſty's preſence, ſhe would 
vindicate herſelf, and inform her of ſome things which ſhe had not te. 
vealed to any. That however being denied, the regent was advertiſed 
to ſtay thoſe whom he intended to have ſent into England #, 


* Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 18, &c. from ſecretary Cecil's papers. 
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1 chis fluctuating ſituation queen Mary's affairs remained at the 
av by en ell about! the made of July, when the lord Herris 
preſſing for a final anſwer, was referred by queen Elizabeth to her 
council. They reminded him that their ſovereign; both by letters to 
his miſtreſs, and at conferences with himſelf; had often expreſſed het 
ſentiments to have the buſineſs terminated; but that; by breaking off 
the plan to which himſelf had affented in their preſence, it had 
been protracted. Herris, after — ſome frivolous excuſe, propo- 
ſed, if queen Elizabeth would permit his miſtreſs to return into Scot- 
land, whither many Frenchmen had reſorted to aſſiſt her, that the 
kings of France and Spain would enter into the ſtricteſt engagements, 
that no auxiliaries ſhould be ſent into that kingdom without her maje- 
ſty's approbation. | | ; 

As this had the appearance of equity, the council urged him to 
ſhew what commiſſion he had to promiſe ſo much in the name of 
theſe two monarchs, and whether they, or their ambaſſadors in Lon- 
don, or his miſtreſs, had impowered him to make that propoſal. He 
at laſt anſwered, that he had no other authority for what he ſaid, than 


p- 20. 


a perſuaſion that his miſtreſs could eaſily procure theſe aſſurances from 


abroad, provided queen Elizabeth would aid her with artillery, ' &c. 
permit thoſe of her ſubjects on the frontiers who favoured her cauſe 
to aſſiſt her, and more avowedly ſhew herſelf more averſe to the earl 
of Murray and his party. To this her majeſty replied, that ſhe was 
willing to bring the buſineſs to a period, either by the method for- 
merly propoſed, which would be the ſhorteſt, or by this, when ſhe 
ſhould underſtand by the Scotiſh queen the manner in which ſhe pur- 
poſed to proceed, She had never (ſhe ſaid) acknowledged the prince 
as king, nor Murray as regent, but had always intereſted herſelf for 
queen Mary, and of late had preſerved her from her enemies, of 
which however ſhe made no merit. And concluded, by aſſuring him, 
that ſhe would endeavour to bring the affair to an honourable, peace- 
ful, and ſpeedy concluſion, if his miſtreſs would permit her. | 
After the ſagacious ambaſſador of Mary had ſeriouſly conſidered this 
anſwer, he agreed to the firſt propoſal ; that is (ſays the original) to 
have the cauſe heard, as was before intended, and conſequently to be 
ended by her majeſty's order. In conſequence of this, he ſet out to- 
wards the end of July for Bolton (to which queen Mary had been re- 
moved on the 16th) and, in the hearing of my lord Scroope and fir 
Francis Knolles, _ made the following declaration to his miſtreſs : 


* Queen Elizabeth hath commanded me to aſſure your majeſty, if 
you will commit your cauſe to her, not as your judge, but as your cou- 
lin and friend, ſhe will ſend for thoſe noblemen of Scotland who have 
depoſed you, and oblige them to render an account of their conduct, 
before any Engliſh commiſſioners you and her ſhall approve of; 
tor which, if they can aſſign reaſons (and the queen of England thinks 
they cannot) ſhe will ſtill reſtore you to your kingdom, they retaining 
the honours and dignities. which belong to them; but if they cannot 
vindicate their behaviour, queen Elizabeth will, by arms (if they ſhould 
oppoſe it) re- place you on the throne, on condition that you rehounce 
all claim to her crown during her life, and that of the iſſue of her 
body ; that you abandon France, and enter into a ſtrict eonfederacy 
12 G | with 


* 
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Anderſ. vol. iv. 
p · 109, 110, 
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with England. And, laſtly, that rejecting the maſs, 
common-prayer book of the Engliſh communion,” ud 
| Theſe terms queen Mary at firſt made ſome ſcruple to admit of 
but upon farther conference with my lord Herris, ſhe not only accent 
ed them, but, on July 28. thanked queen Elizabeth for them. fr 
indeed there was a viſible alteration. of late in her behaviour: 0 
whereas, on her firſt arrival in England ſhe ſpoke much, vn ples 
fant and familiar, ſhewed a great deſire to be avenged on her enemies 
and a readineſs to expoſe herſelf to all perils in hope of victory, com. 
pared with which every earthly enjoyment appeared vile, applaud 
the brave of her country, though her enemies, and not concealin 
cowardice of her friends &; ſhe was now much more reſerved. 


YOu receive the 


ng 
g the 


. . n | 3 ſpoke 
with leſs violence againſt her foes; had taken an Engliſh chaplin 


into her family, whom ſhe often heard preach againſt popery, ap 
peared penitent, and confeſſed that her offences had merited the in. 
dignation of the Almighty +. nw 
Of this change in queen Mary's conduct, and of queen Elizabeth 
intentions, as reported by my lord Herris, lord Scroope wrote to the 
regent, as did likewiſe queen Mary, accuſing him of ſeverity and in. 
ratitude. Although thoſe letters are loſt, the anſwers have been luck. 
55 preſerved. In that to my lord Scroope, the regent writes, 


&« As to the reconciliation mentioned by my lord Herris, and which 
we never heard of before, if it ſhould take place, I wiſh her majeſty 
and her council may conſider the matter in no other light than is con- 
venient for the glory of God and their own ſafety ; for then we need 
be the leſs ſollicitous for ours. Glad I am to hear by your lordſhip, that 
the queen-mother to my ſovereign is become ſo religious; but more 
glad ſhould I be, could I perſuade myſelf of her unfeigned attachment 
to the true preaching of the goſpel, as that it would excite her to: 
humble repentance, without which her frequenting the church of 
England is only a blind to draw godly men into a belief of her con- 
formity : but were ſhe reſtored (as your lordſhip writes) he that ſhould 
promiſe that ſhe would abandon the maſs, might peradventure erelong 
be reproached. But on this I need not expatiate ; for, from the (hon 
experience your lordſhip has had of her, I doubt not, but we conlider 
well enough both her zeal to the true religion, and her inclination 
otherwiſe, which I wiſh to God had been as well employed, as he has 
endowed her with many good qualities.” 


In that to queen Mary he thus addreſſes himſelf. 

I have received your highneſs's letter, wherein you accuſe me of 
ingratitude, and an evil diſpoſition ; that being ſo nearly related by blood 
and ſo indebted to you for favours, I could find in my heart to pu- 
ſue your life at the parliament : beſides many other great outrages with 
which you accuſe me. Madam, I think you yourſelf cannot doubt, 
and the world may judge, that had I had any intention to ſhorten your 
days, I had ſufficient means to have accompliſhed it, as matters hae 
gone for theſe twelve months. Had I been as willing as thoſe who 


From an original letter of fir Francis Knolles, June 11th, of the Cotton library. Vide Ar- 
derſon, vol. iv. p. 70---72, * 


1 From another original of the ſame gentleman's, July 28. from the Cotton library. Vide 
Anderſon, vol, iv. p. 109---112, &c. | 
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now take the banner upon them, to diſturb the quiet of the realm, your 
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friends had, long ere now, been rid of this mortal life. But, the event 


ſhewing the contrary, I need inſiſt no farther ; only this I will ſay, I 
(hall never aſk God mercy for any N that ever entered into my 
mind of taking away the life of any man, far leſs of your grace, whom 
[ love as dearly as ever I did, or can love any: as to your other accu- 
ſations, I am ready at all times to vindicate myſelf, and hope to ob- 
tain this teſtimony from the world, of having performed the duty of 
an honeſt man, and of a good member of 'the community of which I 
was born a ſubject. I have alſo received the copies of two letters of 
mine to your grace, when I was unjuſtly baniſhed my native country, 
which I have well conſidered. And you need not reproach me for not 
doing favour for favour, when in my power. Your grace has never 
required a particular boon of me, which I could do, without injuring 
the publick, which I ſhall always prefer to all private conſiderations ; 
but J have anſwered it as became me. Would to God your matters 
had been and were in as good a condition as I could heartily wiſh them. 
You defire to know whether your ſervants may. peaceably paſs to 
and from the place where you at preſent remain; I truſt me your grace 
has had experience that I never refuſed it to thoſe who deſired to come 
to you for your ſervice. True it is, that ſome under that colour, 
ſince your going to England, have continually practiſed with ſuch 
of the borderers as they thought might be induced to raiſe commo- 
tions in the country (to break it) whence manifold diſorders have en- 
ſued between the inhabitants of the marches, and the peace of the 
two kingdoms has been greatly endangered. To grant then a general 
liberty were inconvenient ; yet will 1 not reſtrain ſuch pacifick people 
as are neceſſarily employed in your private affairs, and will not meddle 
with any thing prejudicial to the ſtate ; for of that I muſt be careful: 
and good it were that the names of thoſe who are to be permitted to 
paſs, continually from the one realm to the other ſhould be well 
known. And finally, as to the laſt point of the letter, let God, whom 
you call to witneſs, what your diſpoſition (natural) towards me is, 
alſo judge all my intentions to you; and I beſeech the Almighty to 
grant unto your grace the knowledge of his true faith, and conſe- 
quently his true comfort. From Stirling, the 7th of Auguſt,” | 


Now the order of time obliges us to relate, that Middlemore's em- 
baſſy to Scotland was ſo far from compoſing the troubles there, that 
it rather emboldened the queen's lords; for ſoon after they made 
greater levies than ever, and aſſembling at Larges, ſent a common 
letter to queen Elizabeth. In this they deſired that her majeſty would 
either ſuffer their ſovereign to return, or rather aſſiſt her to recover her 
uſurped dominions, which they preſſed by arguments, drawn from the 
danger of countenancing ſubjects againſt their ſovereign, and from proxi- 
mity of blood; and which if granted, they vowed not only an eter- 
nal gratitude, but their future ſervices, and they were more capable 
(chey ſaid) of performing important ones, than the regent and his 
party. This letter is dated July the 28th, and is ſigned by the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, Huntley, Argyl,. Crawfurd, Errol, Rothes 
Cafſils, Eglinton, Caithneſs, the lords Fleming, Roſs, Sanquhar, 


J Boyd, Oliphant, Drummond, Borthwick, Maxwell, Somerville, 
orbes, and Yeſter, 2 


To 


Anderſon, vol. 
iv. p. 11 5— 
119. 


l 3 Ibid, P- 12 
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with their requeſt. The latter would not nom have been adviſeable; 


Auguſt, The author of the hiſtory of the family 


Anderſ. vol. iv. 
part ii. p. 28, 
128. 


Auguſt. 


Buch, lib. xix. 
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To this queen Elizabeth neither wrote: an "anſwer, 'not-edinpigy 
for queen Mary had conſented to have the cauſe tried in Enplang.- 
Doubtleſs the regent was informed of their interceffion at the Kg — 
court; and as Huntley and Argyle kept à great part of the weſt 414 
north from his obedience, and were making haſty advanee 
ſouth, he ſummoned a parliament to meet at Edinbur 


lords, who ſtill obſtinately refuſed to yield obedience to that prince; 
As theſe knew what was prepared for them, they took the field wich 
two powerful armies ; and though the regent made vigorous prepar. 
tions for his defence, they reduced him to ſome difficulties. Quee 
Elizabeth being informed of this, diſpatched letters, on the '1oth of 
Auguſt, to queen Mary; in which ſhe gave it as her opinion, that i 
was for the good of both parties to prevent a civil war, and if ſhe 
would command her friends to diſband, ſhe would oblige Murrayt 
deſiſt from hoſtilities, e F 29090 
Accordingly queen Mary ſent them a letter to that purpoſe; which 
they received on the 16th of that month, which immediately ſtayel 
(as the original expreſſes it) all invaſion on the earl of Murray. 
Murray no ſooner obtained this advantage, than, contrary to the 
expectations of the queen's party, and contrary to the requeſt of queen 
Elizabeth, he held a parliament on the 18th. In it the archbiſhop d 
St. Andrew's, the biſhop of Roſs, lord Claud Hamilton, with mam 
barons of the queen's party, were forfeited. The earl of Rothez, 
commuted, for his diſobedience to the regent, by a three yeats exile 
And it is probable that the earls of Huntley and Argyle, &c. had lh 
been attainted, had not ſecretary Maitland prevailed on the eſtates not 
to ſhut the door of clemency againſt them. For this he is ſuſpected 
by Buchanan, &c. of ſecretly favouring the queen. And yet, pet 
haps, milder meaſures, than even he propoſed, ought to have take 
place; for as the queen's lords, though ſuperior in numbers, had lad 
down their arms, in confidence of queen Elizabeth's writing, and ® 
the legality of their proceedings was now referred to a foreign judc- 
tory, none ought to have been condemned. No wonder, then that 
they complained to queen Elizabeth. Their letter is dated from Dun 
barton, Auguſt 24. Thoſe who figned it were the ' archbiſhop of d. 
Andrew's, Huntley, Argyle, Crawfurd, Caſſils, Eglington, Claud 
Hamilton biſhop of Roſs, the lords Fleming, Sanquhar, Roſs, Boys 
Sommerville, and Ogilvy 8. Beſides too, as the chiefs of the pan 
were untouched, fear was ſuſpected to have dictated the meaſure ʒ 1 


F Vide the original in Anderſon, vol, iv. p. 125, 126, 127, 128. | 
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e 5-Nead of blunting, rather ſharpened their fondneſs for the 
— ſervice. They R againſt Murray, and prepared for 
revenge. But he reſolved not to give them time to grow formidable, 
and therefore, having haſtily levied ſome forces, he marched into 
Anandale, Niddeſdale, and lower Galway, took and garriſoned ſome 
caſtles, demoliſhed others, and would ſoon have over-run the whole 
country, had not letters from the queen of England, with which Mid- 
dlemore was again intruſted, interrupted the oourſe of his victories: for 
in theſe ſhe gave him to underſtand, that as the dethroning of a ſove- 
reign prince was of univerſal bad example, ſo, if he did not either 
come himſelf, or ſend proper perſons to Vork, to anſwer for his and 
theit conduct, that ſhe would not only ſet at liberty the queen, her 
kinſwoman and neighbour, but would aſſiſt her with all her forces 
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againſt all her enemies, as ſhe muſt conſtrue his refuſal into an authen- Buchanan, 
tick proof of her innocence, and of his iniquity. lib. xix. 


To this threatening letter queen Elizabeth was impelled, not only 
from reſentment at the regent's forfeiting in parliament the queen's 


lords, but alſo from the remonſtrances of other princes. Beſides, Melvil, p. 93. 


many of thoſe who had oppoſed the queen, now expreſſed an unwill- 
ingneſs to have the buſineſs carried before a foreign prince; and al- 
though they, in their own minds, may have believed queen Mary un- 
worthy of a throne, yet, from a laudable tenderneſs, they did not chuſe 
to expoſe her before ſtrangers. The letter was alſo calculated to inti- 
midate theſe. Again, as the regent and his party had proceeded to 
actions the moſt affrontive to majeſty, of which queen Mary loudly 
complained, and as the precedent was of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quence to ſovereigns, it was incumbent on Elizabeth, who had ven- 
tured to detain her ſiſter queen, to threaten, and the earl of Murray 
to obey. Not only Buchanan, but Camden repreſent the regent as 
loath to comply ; and Melvil ſays, that the leaſt honeſt of his cour- 
tiers, being corrupted by the council of England, prevailed upon him. 
How far this backwardneſs of the regent's ſuits with what has been 
related before from authentick papers, the reader muſt judge: yet this 
much may be alledged, that as queen Mary had increaſed her party in 
England, as queen Elizabeth at leaſt affefted to condemn his meaſures, 
as foreign ambaſſadors interceeded, and as lord Herris every where re- 
preſented his miſtreſs's intereſt at the court of London as the moſt con- 
fiderable, we need not wonder that he now ſhewed leſs inclination to 
the buſineſs, and that many of the nobility, both when it was put to 
them in parliament and afterwards, declined the employment *. * 
ever, on the 18th of September, a commiſſion paſſed the great ſeal of 
Scotland, in the name of the young king, appointing the regent, the 
lord chancellor Morton, Adam biſhop of Orkney, Robert commen- 
dator of Dumfermling, with Patrick lord Lindſay of the Byres, or 
any three of them, his ambaſſadors, to meet with the commiſſioners 


It appezrs, from the records of Murray's privy council, that he this day acknowledged to 
have received from Morton the famous filver box, containing all the letters, ſonnets, and love- 
ballads, ſent not figned) and paſt between the queen and Bothwell, with contracts and obligations 
or marriage. &c. which had been taken from the late George Dalglieſn, ſervant to Bothwell, on 
the 2oth of June laſt year. He therefore, for himſelf, and in name of all the noblemen pro- 
elling obedience to king James, gave a diſcharge for the box and its contents, declaring 
that he had truly and honeltly kept them, without eicher augmenting or diminiſhing them in any 
fort; and promiſed, upon his honour, that thoſe writings ſhould be forthcoming to Morton, and 


the other nobles who took arms for revenging the late king's murder, whenever it ſhould be ne- 
Cell4'y io mavifcit che equity of their proceedings. Sept. 16, 1568, 
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of queen Elizabeth at Vork, or any other place or places they. 
| TE convenient, there amply to declare the reaſons ROS 2 
At their detaining 1 and depoſing, Kc. the queen, chat the [ 
tice of their cauſe. mi bt be manifeſted to the World: as ald, oy 


name, either to oon firm any former treaty, or to contract gew. n 


for the 1 of the true religion, and the reſiſting any {,. 
c tranqui. 


reign or domeſtick power that might attempt to diſturb, th 
lity of either realm 4. | | | | 
Much about the ſame time, queen Elizabeth conſtituted Thom, 
duke of Norfolk, earl marſhal of England, Thomas earl of Sag; 
lord preſident of the council in the north, and fir Ralph Sadler, chan. 
cellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, to treat and conclude with Queen 
Mary, or her deputies properly authoriſed, as alſo with James ear] of 
Murray, and all others who ſhould come in the name of the prigee, 
whether ſtiled prince or king of Scotland, upon all hoſtilities that hae 
been committed, or differences that at preſent ſubſiſt between the 
Scotiſh queen and any of her ſubjects, who own her ſon as their ſoye. 
reign : as alſo for determining any diſputes between the Scotiſh queen 
and her, for confirming former treaties, and contracting new ones, 
not only between the two queens, but between their realms and ſub. 
jects. | 
: Their inſtructions were as follows: | 
Firſt, if the earl of Murray and his party ſhall alledge, that although 
they can convict the queen of the crimes which have been injputed to 
her, yet they find it unexpedient to do ſo, from a doubt that queen 
Elizabeth will reſtore her, notwithſtanding any crime proved agæinſt 
her; and eſpecially if they defire to know what her majeſty will do, in 
caſe they could bring evidence of her murdering her huſband. 
They were to anſwer, that indeed her majeſty had, from the be- 
inning, always hoped ſhe was guiltleſs, eſpecially of that crime; yet, 
if it ſhould be manifeſtly made out (at which her majeſty would be 
very much afflicted) that ſhe had either deviſed or was otherwile guilty 
of murdering her huſband, ſhe would deem her unworthy of a king- 
dom, and would not ſtain her honour in reſtoring her. But if the 
proofs were not ample, although ſuſpicions were ſtrong, -and her mil- 
conduct in other particulars (as her marriage with and ſupporting ot 
Bothwell in his tyranny) could be made apparent, to the diminytion 
of her character as a queen; yet, as ſhe reſigned her kingdom from 
fear, her majeſty would have them, who were her born ſubjects, 10 
conſider in what manner ſhe might be reſtored to her dignity, without 
danger of committing the ſame faults, or of hazarding the publick 
welfare by civil diſſentions. | 1 4 
If, in conſequence of this declaration, they proceeded to charge het 
with the murder, and produced matter (as the original words it) ma- 
nifeſtly probable to convict her thereof, the commiſſioners were ſpeedily 
to advertiſe her majeſty. : 
But if they declined to accuſe her of that crime, they, were 
to labour with both parties to have her conditionally reſtored 
The limitations were to be left to the Scots; but that they (the 
Engliſh commiſſioners), might be able to judge of what queen 


+ Vice origina! commi for in Au derſon, vol, iv. par'. 2. p. 35. 


Blige 
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Elizabeth would jadge proper; the following articles were to be the 
work: ein 2 LI Teens 13 4 nnn * 4 5 
git EN things attempted by the queen or her party (the King's rhur= 
der only excepted) againſt thoſe who have eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
king her ſon, as alſo whatever they, under that fanQion, had done 
ance the death of the king, ſhall be eternally forgotten; and that no 
action or calumny ſhall henceforth be raifed by either party, on pain 
8 | 
cb, The queen of Scots ought to be prevailed upon to move, that the 
kingdom ſhould be governed, under her, by a grand council of her 
noble and wiſe ſubje&s, to be choſen at the time of the treaty ; all 
vacancies of which to be ſupplied by the remaining majority, or two 
+hirds. And then too, it ought to be conſidered in what manner thoſe 
offices, which the queen has the appointing, ought to be diſpoſed of, 
viz. the chancellor, ambaſſadors, meſſengers to and from foreign 
princes, archbiſhops, biſhops, the lord Juſtice, the comptroller, the 
treaſurer, the admiral, the chamberlain, the preſident and lords of 
{-fon, the captains of caſtles, the ſheriffs, the provoſts of burghs, 
the wardens of the marches, all the officers of the finances, and uch 
like. | N 1248 
. The queen, in reſpect of her indecent marriage with Bothwell, 
muſt age not to eſpouſe any perſon without the conſent of her three 
eſtates, or the majority, on pain of forfeiture and death, not only to 
her huſband, but to all who ſhall promote the match. | 
4. That all good means be deviſed, and agreed to, for puniſhing 
Bothwell, and all other ſervants of the crown concerned in the mur- 
der of the king, with confiſcation of eſtates, not alienable without 
conſent of parliament. | DO e Oe e NES 
5. That all r- laws for the ſupport of the miniſters, 
the advancement of true religion, and the abolition of idolatry, made 


fince the queen's impriſonment, ſhall not be repealed but by a ſufficient 


parliament. . 
6, Tn particular alſo it is proper to be remembered, that no fo- 
reignars be entertained in that realm in 8 of captain or ſoldier; 
that no ſtrangers either enjoy any office ſpiritual or temporal, or receive 
any penſion for ſuch: and, laſtly, that every perfon within the king- 
dom, who ſhall, by any future act, avow that the biſhop of Rome 
ought to have any other pre-eminence there than the king, queen, or 
eſtates in parliament ſhall allow, ſhall all be rendered incapable of office. 
7. As thoſe Scots, who have not been convicted of the murder of 
the late king, will naturally wiſh the deſtruction of the young prince, 
as fearing that he, when of age, will avenge his father, it is neceſſary 
to provide for his ſafety and maintenance; and, if it could be indirectly 
procured to come of the queen of Scots herſelf, it would be better for 
all parties that he ſhould be educated in England, at the charge of 
Scotland, and under the tuition of Scotſmen of birtn. 
8. And, in order to deſtroy as much as poſlible all ſeeds of diſcord, 
it would be convenient that the reſpective claims of each party to the 
crown were clearly aſcertained, and fully eſtabliſhed. OOO 
9. In order to prevent dangerous competitions amongſt the nobility 
tor the great offices, it may well be required of the earl of Murray, 
that he will procure the whole nobility to requeſt the queen of England, 
with conſent of the queen of Scots, to become umpire in all contro- 


verſies 
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verſies which may ariſe in conſequence of this treaty; hex majeſy 
however, not pretending to name any to an office, but luch's th, 
Scotiſh queen, or the third part of her grand council, ſhall appr * 
Yet whoſoever ſhall preſume to any thing without the queen g * 
land's judgment, as limited above, ſhall be deemed a publick Perturly, 
tor, and be rendered incapable of office, or otherwiſe puniſhed. I lab 
alſo be lawful for any ſubject of Scotland, being aggrieved in any thin 
relating to this treaty, freely to reſort to the queen of Englang, 4 
complain, without incurring forfeiture of life, land, or goods, or (uf. 
fering any corporal puniſhment. | K 8 
10. It is alſo neceſſary, for the better ſecurity of the ſubjeds g 
Scotland oppoſing the queen, fince the death of her huſband to the 
preſent convention, in caſe ſhe break, or cauſe to be broke, any par 
of this treaty reſpecting their ſafety, ſhe being pre-admoniſhed, a0 
the queen of England, with the third part of the grand council aboye. 
mentioned, or of fix lords of parliament, not parties at preſent api 
the queen, or their heirs, deeming it an infraction, in that caſe (le 
not reforming as the queen of England, the council, &c. ſhall decree) 
it ſhall be lawful (after proclamation of the breach, and her refuſ 
at Carliſle and Berwick) for the prince of Scotland her fon, or any d 
the nobles, he not being fourteen, or for the immediate ſucceſſor, (if 
he is dead) to poſſeſs himſelf of the kingdom, as fully as if the quem 
was deceaſed, ſhe only enjoying the dowry heretofore allotted to the 
wife of a king of Scots. And whoſoever ſhall attempt any thing 
againſt the prince or ſucceſſor, after his claiming and being inveſted 
with the crown, ſhall, ipſo facto, be taken and treated as a, trait 
condemned *. | 0 
Such was the model of accommodation projected by queen Elis. 
beth, who, not content with the apparent advantages which England 
muſt have reaped from many of its articles, inſtructed her commil 
ſioners to demand a ratification of Edinburgh treaty, July 1560; and 
reſpecting the part by which the queen of Scots was to forbear the itil, 
title, and arms imperial of England, if it ſhould be objected that thy 
might be conſtrued into an excluſion of her and her heirs to the crown, 
this proviſo might be added, No ſtipulation of that treaty ſhall 
bind the queen of Scots, or her children, after queen Elizabeth's de 
ceaſe. | | 
2. If it can be obtained, a league ſhould be made between the tw 
2 for themſelves, their dominions, and ſubjects, for mutual 
efence from foreign invaders, unleſs they have been provoked to t by 
X war. And if the old confederacy with France ſhould embaral 
e negociation, it can be proved (and the Scotiſh commiſſioners wel 
know it) that that league has done Scotland more harm than good it 
ſome hundred years. 1 
But if it ſhould be deemed not expedient intirely to diſſolve it, the 
above contract may be ſaid not to be againſt the true intent of the 
French league ; for by that treaty the kings of Scotland are bound to 
aid France, if attacked by England; but not if France ſhould fit 
move war againſt England. | 


* Inſt; uckions by queen Elizabeth to her commiſſioners, interlined in ſeveral places by ſec 
3. K 


tary Ceci.'s hand, Anderſ. vol. iv. p. 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, &c. 
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„ As it is an old ſtipulation between England and Scotland, that 
iber ſhould receive the traitors and fugitives of the other, the like 
d hould at this time be made for Scotland and Irelaudſqſqgq. 
4. It ſhould alſo be agreed, that in caſe the queen of Scots ſhould 
(iber affiſt, or willingly permit any ↄf her ſubjects to aid any foreign 
ince or potentate to invade England, Ireland, the iſles, or any part 
bt the ſaid kingdom, ſhe ſhall forfeit all title ſhe has, or pretends to 
have, to the inheritance of England and Ireland. hit ad bl in 
. It were neceſſary, in order to avoid a yearly controverſy, that 
thoſe parts of the debatable or threaplands in the eaſt marches, whoſe 
property can be aſcertained, ſhould be yielded to the legal poſſeſſors; 
and that the remaining doubtful parts ſhould be equally divided, as 


had been praiſed in the weſt borders in the time of king Edward 
IV. 8 8 i | „ne 
6. And laſtly, if the queen of Scots ſhall ſend any letters to the 


1941, 


commiſſioners, they ſhall anſwer them, ſtill keeping within the limits Anderſon, 


of theſe inſtructions, - and informing her majeſty of their proceedings. 
In the mean time the captive queen had commanded Leſly biſhop. 
Jof Roſs, William lord Levingſton, Gavin commendator of Kilwin- 
ning, fir John Gordon of Lochinyar, and fir James Cockburn of Skirl- 
ing, to repair to her at Bolton. There, having furniſhed them with 
what inſtructions ſhe thought proper, and a commiſſion, they, with 
my lord Herris, who was joined with them in it, ſet out for York, where 
they arrived on the 2d of October. The day following came the 
regent, with the other commiſſioners already mentioned, attended by 
ſecretary Maitland, Mr. Henry Balnaves, Mr. James Macgill, the 
hiſtorian George Buchanan, George Douglas baron of Lochlevin and 
biſhop of Murray, Mr. Nicholas Elphinſton, Mr. ſecretary Wood, 
Mr. Alexander Hume of North Berwick, &c. &c. with about 
one hundred horſe; and an hour after arrived the duke of Nor- 
folk and his brethren. On the 4th in the afternoon, the Engliſh 
commiſſioners having read their commiſſion to thoſe of queen 
Mary, demanded to fee their powers. This they, perceiving the 
ampleneſs of the Engliſh commiſſion, and knowing the ſcantineſs 
of their own, were at firſt loath to comply with. At laſt, however, 
the biſhop of Roſs read to them a commiſſion ſubſcribed by the queen, 
and ſealed with her ſignet; but fo brief, that it not only reſtrained her 
commiſſioners, by ſpecial words, from treating of and agreeing upon 
any thing that might touch her eſtate and honour, but alſo reſtrained 
them from going any greater lengths than certain private inſtructions 
gave them permiſſion. Thus nothing could well have been de- 
termined, but what queen Mary might have excepted againſt. Of 
this ſubterfu ge, however, the Engliſh ambaſſadors, although they 
perceived it, took no notice; and only deſired, : that as they 
would ſend them a tranſcript of their powers, ſo they would favour 
them with a copy of theirs, rev ers 
help thinking too fimited for concluding ſo important a. cauſe, - TO 
this they agreed: but ſoon after, finding fault with their commiſſion as 
too confined, they begged that the treaty might nevertheleſs 
and they would diſpatch meſſengers to Bolton to obtain more ample 
authority. And when the duke of Norfolk, &c: ſent them a'co y. 


and demanded theirs, as they had promiſed, they acquainted him that 


e ſhould have a tranſcript of their new commiſſion. 
12 I Ad... 


owever, ' they could not 


x 


vol. iv. p. 2, 
22, &c. 
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which tended to the reduction of her ſubjects, without inquiring inn 
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On the morning of the 5th the earls of Murray and Mortog, wit 
the other deputies, waited on Norfolk and his aſſociates, who inform. 
ing them of their powers, deſired to ſee their commiſſion. T0 thi 
Murray anſwered, that he, as regent, had ſufficient authority to, tre 
and determine, without the formality of a commiſſion ; -afſur 
him, that whatever was concluded on, at the preſent conyen 15 
ſhould have the ſanction of the great ſeal of Scotland. But as this reph 
did not ſatisfy, the king's commiſſioners promiſed to produce their com. 
miſſion properly authenticated, and did not doubt of manifeſting id 
the world, that they had acted upon good grounds; although Mu. 
ray and Maitland (ſays the duke of Norfolk's letter to queen Elizz. 
beth) could not help lamenting the diſagreeable neceſſity of either ex. 
poſing theſe, or of paſſing among mankind for notorious rebels and 
diſloyal ſubjects. Upon this the Engliſh ambaſſadors hinted the expe- 
diency of taking an oath for ſincere dealing in the buſineſs, to which 
they immediately aſſented. On the 6th the duke of Norfolk, &. 
had a ſecond conference with the queen's deputies, who then produced 
their new commiſſion, which was couched in this ſtrain : “ That fir 
as much as it hath pleaſed the right high, right mighty, and right 
excellent princeſs the queen's majeſty of England, to take upon. he 
the reſtoring of us to our realm and authority, from which we hare 
been moſt unjuſtly extruded by certain of our diſobedient and rebel. 
lious ſubjects, and, for the ordering of this, has appointed the duke 
of Norfolk, &c. Therefore we, for the forth-ſetting (the words of 
the original) of the glory of God, and treaties of peace between ws 
and our ſubjects for ever to continue, for declaration of our part here- 
in, and of all other things appertaining to the welfare of both the 
realms, have appointed the biſhop of Roſs, &c. to treat and con. 
clude with the Engliſh commiſſioners at York, or any other plact, 
all ſuch articles as they ſhall judge moſt conducive for theeglory 
of God, the reducing our rebellious ſubjects to obedience, and uniting 
them in amity with the loyal; (the original expreſſes this very ob- 
ſcurely, viz. for good amity, as well for bygones as for to come be- 
twixt them and all our obedient ſubjects) and farther, to agree to 
whatever may be propoſed for the mutual welfare of our deareſt filter 
and us, our realms and ſubjects.“ . a 

This occaſioned ſome diſputes amongſt the commiſſioners, not only 
as the preamble aſſerted that queen Elizabeth was to reſtore, but a 
the Scots deputies were only impowered to treat of thoſe matter 


the cauſes of the preſent commotions in Scotland, which as they mul 
neceſſarily be handled at this congreſs, (to which the biſhop of Rob, 
&c. ſhewed no diſinclination) the Engliſh commiſſioners deſired thei 
miſtreſs's ſentiments of the affair. After that, the duke of Noob 
propoſed the oath, to which they made great difficulties, eſpecial) 
my lord Herris, who ſaid he would indeed ſwear not to aſſert an 
thing but what was true, but would by no means declare the whole 
verity. Although the Engliſh commiſſioners uſed all their endeavor 
to prevail upon them to comply, all they obtained was, that the) 
would think of it, and ſend them an anſwer. The conference bro 
ing off, Murray ſent to Norfolk the ample commiſſion of which we 
have already given an epitome, ; | ids 0s 


„N. 


9 Th 
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The 6th, both queen Mary's commiſſioners and thoſe of her ſon 
came at the ſame time (as had been contrived) to the duke of Nor- 
ſolk's, &c. When, in their preſence, he and his brethren took the 
ſollowing oath, which the dean of Vork miniſtered unto them: 

« We ſwear that whereas many great cauſes are depending in con- 
troverſy between the queen of Scots and the young prince her ſon, 
(whether he be ſtiled king or prince of Scotland) and others of the 
nobility, &c. on both ſides, the determination of which is unanimouſ- 
ly committed to the queen's majeſty, our moſt gracious ſovereign, 
who, by her letters under the great ſeal, has appointed us her com- 
miſſioners in that behalf; we ſhall proceed in the treating of theſe 
cauſes ſincerely and uprightly, and ſhall not for affection, or any 
worldly conſideration, lean to either party more than reaſon, equity, 
and truth authoriſe. Neither ſhall we advance any thing which our 


true, &c.“ 


form of the oath which they would ſwear to, the earl of Murray and 
his brethren, without heſitation, took the following ſolemn oath, alſo 
adminiſtered to them by the dean : 

« We ſwear that whereas, for information of queen Elizabeth, we are 
to make a plain and ample declaration of the very and true cauſe that 
moved us and others the nobility of Scotland to take arms, whereupon 
followed the ſequeſtration for a time of the perſon of the king our 


our queen, with all our future proceedings to her, by which we hope 
to induce the queen's 1 of England to think well and allow of 
our actions; we ſhall, in all our conferences with the duke of Nor- 
folk, &c. proceed fincerely and uprightly, and ſhall not for affection, 
malice, or any worldly motive, advance any thing to the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners which our conſcience, before God, does not witneſs to be 
honeſt, godly, reaſonable, juſt and true. Nor yet ſhall we conceal 
any thing from them, which is requiſite for their better underſtanding 
the truth of the cauſes in controverſy.” | 

On the 7th the biſhop of Roſs and his colleagues declared, that 
although their ſovereign was beſt contented (the words of the original) 
that the diſputes betwixt her and her diſobedient ſubjects ſhould be 
confidered by queen Elizabeth, or her commiſſioners, yet they ſolemn- 
ly proteſted they no ways intended that the queen their ſovereign 
ſhould recognize herſelf ſubje& to any judge on earth, becauſe ſhe 
was a free princeſs, had her crown from God, and acknowledged no 
other ſuperior ; and therefore that neither her grace, nor her poſterity, 
ſhould be prejudiced by this. On which the Engliſh commiſſioners 
made a counter proteſtation ; the purport of which was, That the 
title which the queen their ſovereign, and all her anceſtors, kings of 
England, had claimed and enjoyed as ſuperiors over the realm of Scot- 
land, ſhould ſuffer no diminution by what queen Mary's commiſſioners 
had proteſted. Thus neither party yielding to the other, the dean of 
York adminiſtered the following oath : e f 
We ſwear that whereas; for the information of the queen of 
England, we are fully and plainly to declare the very and true cauſes 
which induced us, and others the nobility of Scotland, to take arms 
for maintaining the queen our ſovereign in her authority, (in the which 
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conſcience, before God, does not warrant for honeſt, godly, juſt and anderſon, 


N vol. iv. part 
The commiſſioners of queen Mary having not yet reſolved on tlñqe 3* 


ſovereign's mother, (for ſo the original expreſſes it) being at that time Ibid. p. 39. 
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adverſe party's giving in their anſwer, they would uſe their beſt 


Tut HISTORY” or SCOTT LA NH. 
ſhe is eſtabliſhed by God) and all our other proceedings", 
the preſent diſpute, dy which we mean to give her "majety . 
favourable idea of our ſovereign and our actions. We ſhall in 
treaty, act with an upright ſincerity, and not advance any thing othe 
wiſe than our conſcience, before God, authoriſes to be honeſt, "go, 
true and reaſonable; not concealing any thing which is proper for i 
Engliſh commiſſioners to be informed of, in order to come at the 
truth. So help us God and the holy goſpelss nay 

Preliminaries being thus adjuſted, the duke of Norfolk informs; 
the queen's commiſſioners, that, as they were the plaintiffs, 
ſhould firſt exhibit their complaints and requeſts ; to which, upon the 


with both to promote whatever might tend to the honour and wel of 
the queen their ſovereign. t e e 

The biſhop of Roſs then demanded to know Whether the Engi 
commiſſioners choſe to hear them recite their complaints, or have then 


in writing; and they approving of both, the lord Herris began the 


conference by diſcourſing of the beginning of theſe troubles, the im. 
priſonment of the queen, and the manner in which ſhe had been de. 
poſed, and concluded with an enumeration of many injuries dere 
himſelf and others, his ſovereign's true ſubjects. Part of this Haran 
the biſhop of Roſs briefly recapitulating, he pithily (ſays the duke if 
Norfolk's letter) confirmed. When they had faid all; which ide 
commiſſioners patiently heard, theſe deſired them to deliver their u 
cuſation in writing, (leaving out their own particular grievances)" nt 
only that they might more maturely weigh the cogency of the fads 
but that they might charge the oppoſite party, and hear their defend, 
This was accordingly performed the day after, in the follow 
manner: * . mem 
We the commiſſioners of the queen of Scots ſhew your” 
and my lords commiſſioners for the queen of England, that the eath 
of Morton, Marr, and Glencairn, the lords Hume, Lindſay, Ruth 
ven, Semple, Cathcart, and Ochiltree, aſſembled in arms'a great par 
of their ſovereign's ſubjects, declaring, by proclamation, that it 
for her relief. Notwithſtanding this, they oppoſed her in her paſſage 
from the caſtle of Dunbar to that of Edinburgh, ſeized her mat 
noble perſon, impriſoned her in Lochlevin, poſſeſſed themſelyes'd 
the mint, gold and filver coined and uncoined, with all the inſtn- 
ments of coinage ; went to Stirling, and there crowned the prinet tr 
ſon, then only thirteen months old, in whoſe name James earl d 


Murray took upon him the title of regent, uſurping the ſuprenie'w- 


thority, and ſeizing not only all the ſtrengths and ammunition,” but tie 
jewels and patrimony of the crown. And when it pleaſed the A 
mighty to deliver her majeſty out of her confinement, although f 
ſtrict that none of her faithful ſubjects could have acceſs, ſhe ſolemn} 
declared upon oath at Hamilton, that whatever ſhe had ſigned in pet 
ſon was extorted; nevertheleſs, from a natural affection to her fein 
and ſubjects, ſhe authoriſed the earls of Argyle, Eglinton, Caffils,'and 
Rothes, to agree on terms of pacification with the adverſe lords a 
their party; but they, inſtead of reſtoring peace to the publick whe 
her majeſty began to croſs the country, in her way to Dumbarton, 
oppoſed her paſſage with ſoldiers hired with her money, overthrew be 
attendants, flew many loyaliſts, impriſoned others till they purchaſe 


thell 


Tus HISTORY of $6COTLAND. 16435 
heir liberty, and condemned to death, under colour of law, great 

landed barons and gentlemen, becauſe they had ſerved their native ſo- 

vereign. Theſe are the injuries which obliged their miſtreſs to 
to England for ſanctuary, to require the completion of the friendſhip 
ſo often proffered by queen Elizabeth. That then ſhe may be reſtored 
to the peaceable enjoyment of her kingdom, that her diſobedient ſub- 
jects may acknowledge her authority, and reform the wrongs done 
her and her ſubjects, and that both they and us may live quietly un- 3 
Jer that head whom God has appointed, is her majeſty's and our ear- . " 
neſt deſire. October 8. | 
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A copy of this being immediately ſent to the earl of Murray, the 
king's commiſſioners deſired a conference with thoſe of queen Eliza- 
beth before they delivered their anſwer; It was granted, and they ac- 
cordingly came; when the regent ſaid, that they had conſidered the 
complaint exhibited againſt them by the adverſe party, and could eafily 
vindicate their conduct. Yet before they proceeded to accuſe and 
convict their ſovereign's mother, of ſuch crimes as, till now, they 
had (out of reſpect to her ſoa) rather hitherto concealed from, 
than manifeſted to, the world, they would be glad to know queen 
Elizabeth's intentions with regard to her and themſelves, as her reſto- 
ration would expoſe them to her diſpleaſure, and again hazard the 
ſafety of their ſovereign. To this it was anſwered, That the Eng- 
liſh queen had already in part, by her letters, pre-acquainted the 
earl of Murray with her purpoſes of reſtoring queen Mary; yet if 
ſhe was proved to have procured, or to have been otherwiſe acceſſory 
to the murder of her huſband, Elizabeth would deem her unworthy of 
a throne, and not ſtain her honour and conſcience by re-eſtabliſhing her. 
The earl of Murray replied, he was enforced to move thoſe queſtions, 
becauſe it had been confidently reported, not only in Scotland, but 
even in York, by their adverſaries, that queen Elizabeth had refolved, 
however full the evidence againſt queen Mary might turn out, either 
amply to reſtore or by ſome decrees relieve and ſend her home amongſt 
them, as they could ſhew, they boaſted, by her hand- writing. To 
this the commiſſioners of Elizabeth anſwered, That though they 
could not hinder the other party from boaſting as much as they pleaſed, 
yet were they well aſſured no ſuch promiſe had ever been made, as they 
well knew that their ſovereign had pre- aſſured the earl of Murray of 
the contrary, This reply however neither - ſatisfied that nobleman 
nor his colleagues; they ſtill could not help doubting, that al- 
though queen Elizabeth did not immediately reſtore her, ſhe would 
do it hereafter, which would be equally dangerous. Neverthelels, 
they promiſed to give in their anſwer to the accuſations exhibited 101. P. 43--- 
Wiph theme: {iii t % 18 500 e ee 1 e 

In this manner does the duke of Norfolk repreſent to his miſtreſs 
the wary condugt of; the each of Murray; but w muſt be indebted to 
Melvil, Who was. preſent, and in confidence with the regent, for a 
farther eclairciſement : that candid hiſtorian informs us. that Norfolk 
in a ſecret conference with. Maitland, ſaid, he had always- regarded 
him for his wiſdom till now; that he came to. accuſe his queen be- | 
tore ſtrangers, as if England had a right to judga'the-princes.off do- = 
land. How could they find in their-hcarts to dilhonouc; theip king's 
mother? Or, how could they anſwer for their conduct, ſince the bring- 
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ing her majeſty's honeſty in queſtion tended to hazard her fuer: oh 
to England? Maitland exculpated himſelf by aſſuring his grace, th 
he and many others (particularly Kirkaldy) in Scotland," had gement 
to divert the regent from his purpoſe; and that now, as he By 0 
Vork to fruſtrate the accuſation as much as poſſible, ſo did he eanen 
ly requeſt the duke to lend his aſſiſtance, and enter into terms of * 
commodation with the regent. As this was What Norfolk wiſhed he 
aſked the ſecretary if Murray could keep ſecret. Of this being af. 
ſured, he took occaſion to enter into diſcourſe with his lordſhip about 
their former friendſhip at the ſiege of Leith. Murray having been pre. 
acquainted by Maitland, not only aſſured him of his regard till death 
but promiſed the deepeſt ſecreſy to all his propoſals. On theſe x. 
ſurances the duke began to declare, That although he would con. 
tinue to act the part of a loyal ſubject to the queen his miſtreſs, as long 
as ſhe lived, yet was ſhe too little ſollicitous about ſettling the fac. 
ceſſion: but as this was of the laſt importance to England, ſo would 
it long ere now have been eſtabliſhed in the perſons of queen M 
and her ſon, in ſpite of her majeſty, had not their domeſttick differ. 
ſions fatally prevented it. And as he and many other noblemen, 
who. fincerely regarded the welfare of their country, ſtill eagerly 
watched the accompliſhing this purpoſe, and had fixed their eyes 
upon the prince as ſucceſſor, ſo could they not conceal” their wonder 
that he ſhould come there to accuſe his queen, whatever harm (he 
words of the original) ſhe had either done, or ſuffered to be done to 
the late king her huſband. He therefore wiſhed that his lordſhip 
would deſiſt from his accuſation of Mary, out of reſpect to her ſon, 
and-as both had a right to the ſucceſſion of England. Beſides (added 
he) although I am commiſſioned to hear you accuſe her, neither] 
nor my miſtreſs will paſs ſentence. And that you may the more fully 
be aſcertained of this, you will do well, the next time I deſſire you 
before the council, to produce your accuſation in writing; to de- 
mand my miſtreſs's ſeal and hand- writing, that ſhe will immediately 
paſs ſentence in caſe you convict queen Mary, otherwiſe you will not 
exhibit your proofs. This, if her majeſty refuſes to grant (which ſhe 
certainly will) then be affured of the authenticity of my information, 
and ſtay farther proceedings. , ee 

The regent reſolved to follow this advice, which he kept ſecret 
from all except Maitland, and the author to whom we are indebted 
for our knowledge of it, who greatly confirmed him in his reſolution. 
This then was the cauſe of the earl's requeſting a conference, "and 
produced the following articles, which Murray preſented to the Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners on the gth, T 121957; ON Ig 


| £1 W175 iq 11 
© 1, We deſire to know whether you have full authority from 
queen Elizabeth to pronounce, in the caſe of the murder, guilty, of 
not guilty, according to the degree of evidence we ſhall produce.'” 
2. Whether being ſufficiently authoriſed, you mean and will pro- 
miſe to pronounce ſentence, after proof of the crime. -— © © 
3. We deſire to be previouſly informed, for our ſafeties, whether 
the queen is to be delivered into our hands, or to be detained in Eng- 
land, in ſuch a manner, as that the king and we ſhall be ſecured from 
all danger that might enſue her liberty. f nit 4 

RN | 4” 
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And laſtly,” In caſe ſne be found guilty, we deſire to be. reſolved 
if Sour grace and lordſhips will allow of our paſt; proceedings, and it 


her majeſty W 


Theſe articles are of ſo great importance to us, that we cannot en- 
ter vpon the trial of the murder, without a plenary anſwer, which 
obtained, WE ſhall immediately proceed to the accuſation; Signed 
James regent.” October 9th. | 


Theſe being read to the Engliſh commiſſioners, they, after con- 
ſidering them, made the following anſwer to the firſt and ſecond ar- 
8: 

150 as they were poſſeſſed of a copy of their commiſſion, and could 

indge of their authority, yet they, as wiſe men, could not but per- 

ceive that whatever power they had, their duty to their ſovereign re- 

quired, that they ſhould proceed by her direction, and previouſly adver- 

tiſe her of the whole matter. To the third it was replied, That as they 

were enemies to the queen, they could not, with a ſafe conſcience, 

defire her to be delivered into their hands; but they would inform her 
majeſty of the other part. As to the fourth, they ſaid, If the queen 
of Scots was proved guilty of the murder, that although the matter 
contained in that article muſt be farther conſidered, they did not doubt 
but their miſtreſs would grant them ſuch terms as they would have 
reaſon to be contented with. 

But as theſe anſwers could not be ſatisfactory (for the reaſons al- 
ready affigned) the commiſſioners ſent queen Elizabeth the articles, 
informing her at the ſame time, that the regent and his aſſociates were 
fully determined not to accuſe queen Mary of the murder, till they 
were aftured of her intention to maintain and aid them in caſe ſhe was 
found guilty. From this (add they in their letter to Elizabeth) we 
ſuſpect that they entertain good hopes of making their own terms with 
queen Mary, and the lords who. eſpouſed her cauſe, in caſe they do 
not proceed to the accuſation ; for ſhould your majeſty fail them, af- 
ter they had accuſed her, muſt they not be expoſed to perpetual dangers ? 
They therefore earneſtly requeſted new inſtructions (which the duke 


wholly at a ſtand without them. 

But though the regent was convinced of the impropriety of accuſing 
queen Mary of the murder, yet was it not inconſiſtent with the new 
plan of operations to expoſe her indiſcretion ; and therefore he gave 
in to the duke of Norfolk, &c. the following anſwer to the crimes al- 
ledged againſt them by her commiſſioners. 4 
It is notorious, that after the late king was horribly murdered 
in his bed, James earl of Bothwell, who was well known to be 
the chief regicide, entered into ſuch credit with the queen, that 
within three months he enterpriſed the raviſhment of her perſon, led 
her to the caſtle of Dunbar, where detaining ber captive a certain time, 
he cauſed himſelf to be divorced + from his lawful wife, and then ſud- 
denly accompliſhed a pretended: marriage with her majeſty. This 


* Anderſon, vol. iy part ii. p. 57. all ip the duke's hand-writing. | 

When the abbot of Dumfermling was diſpatched to England, Oftober 1569, Murray ſe: t 
with him an inſtrument, proving that Manderſton the judge delegate under the archbithop of St. 
adrew's had been compelled to divorce them. | 


* BY ſtrange 


ill maintain the authority of the king our ſovereign, and Aderſon. 
vol. iv. Part ii. 


of the earl of Murray in the regency during his minority. þ. 5; 


alſo preſſed the ſecretary to forward *) as the principal buſineſs was 
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bat; but this he delaying, and at laſt refuſing, he eſcaped by flight, 
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firange and haſty procedure of that godleſs and ambitiquaimes. 
of the wife, the government of the realm, with power er 


| te, | ernment ot 1 Over ur c., 
vereign Iotd's perſon, with the jgnominy caſt upon.the nobiliny ay. 


they were all privy to the aſſaſſination, ſo moved a great Dumber 
them, that eſteeming nothing more. godly and honourable, in Wee 
of the world, than to puniſh Bothwel the prime author of the wi 
chief, and by that means, not only to vindicate the unjuſtly aſperſed 
But alſo to free her from the bondage of a tyrant, Who could n. 
de her lawful huſband, as alſo to ſave the innocent perſon of our-natie- 
prince from the hands of his father's aſſaſſin. For theſe loyal 

poſes then taking arms, the earl, accompanied with a conſiderable. 
dy of ſoldiers, and provided with artillery and ammunition, marched 
againſt them, leading with him the queen, as a cloak to his wicked, 
neſs. But to prevent the effuſion. of innocent blood, two nobleme; 
offered to accept Bothwell's challenge, and fight him in. fingle;con. 


the queen, who preferred his impunity to her own honour, provid. 
ing 25 his ſafety, by coming to the lords, who conducted her 9 
Edinburgh. When there, they informed her majeſty of the reaſons 
to cauſe puniſh the earl and the other murderers of her huſband ; and 
that for - own honour, the ſafety of her ſon, and quiet of the realm 
ſhe would diſſolve the unlawful marriage which ſhe had 1improvidenty 
contracted. To theſe loyal entreaties, the moſt rigorous threats d 
vengeance againſt all who had appeared in that cauſe, with offer d 
deſerting her kingdom and all, provided ſhe might be ſufferedꝭ to pol 
ſeſs the regicide, were the ſole anſwer. This her inflexible; obſtinay 


- 


conftrained the nobles to ſequeſtrate her perſon for a while, from ii 
company of Bothwell and his fautors, til the murderers could he trie 
and duly puniſhed. In this interval, the 


is inter. inding her body and. mn 
no longer able to ſupport the fatigues of government, and petenz 
(not to add other Cen egen by what was paſt, that ſhe:could 
neither allow of her people's proceedings, nor they approye of be 
manners, ſhe renounced the government in fayour —_ ſon; bu 


as he was too young to exerciſe the tegal authority, ſhe yoluntanly 
urray (Who w 


appointed, without his knowledge too, the earl of 
then abroad) regent of the king and kingdom during the mina) 
&c. &c. In conſequence of this the king was crowned, and Mum 
lawfully admitted to the dignity of viceroy. Nor was this chang 
only univerſally received throughout the whole realm, . thei:mbſbu 
thoſe, who for months paſt have enterpriſed innovations, paying ab 
dience, but was alſo confirmed by a free parliament, where they 
were preſent which allowed by acts of the legality of all that had 
been done, written or ſpoken by them, or any of them ſince the oi 
of gs when the king was murdered. _, - 


: 
þ4 L 


To theſe acts an univerſal ſubmiſſion was paid through the realm, 
till ſome of thoſe very noblemen, bs L 
the regent, repining 1% f 


7 
% AX :, : * 


h oth by their votes andihand 
writing had acknowledged the king and. t in | 
peace and plenty reſtored, and juſtice again orderly adminiſtred, hi 
practiſed to bring the queen out of 8 contrary to acts of pu- 
liament, and then to ſubyert the frame of government, Whichetheſ 

Si e 8 1765 900. 
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hid ofafified and worn to. För that purpoſe they aſſem- 
committed all forts of hoſtilities, till on the 13th of 
g the equity of our cauſe, confounded their 
nted victory to the king and thoſe who followed 
not diſcoutaged; but ever ſince have per- 
y garnſoning ſtrong-holds, proclaiming an- 
other authority, appearing in the field in a warlike manner, with diſ- 

layed banners, impriſoning officers at arms, and'other free men, tax- 
s boroughs, and, under pretence of law, ſummoning houſes, ba- 
niſhing, and rigoroaſly purſuing many of the king's ſubjects, for no 
other cauſe than their fidelity to their ſovereign. 5 Pg 8 

It is therefore the king and regent's requeſt, that they may enjoy 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of the government of the realm, that the 


proteſting always, that we may add to this our anſwer, as occaſion 
may ſerve”. | © ke «Oe 
James regent. Patrick Lindſay. 
Morton. Ad. Orchad. 

| Dumfer mling. 


To this the deputies of the queen of Scots made the following re- 
ply. " 


« Her majeſty, we, and others her faithful ſubjects, moſt ſorrow- 
fully lament the murder of the king, and were determined, with the 
advice and council of queen Elizabeth, rigorouſly to have puniſhed the 
regicides, which, if her majeſty had not been troubled in her au- 
thority, would have been put in execution long ere now; and becauſe 
the earl of Murray, in his anſwer, alledges that the queen volunta- 
ily reſigned the government to her fon, and created him regent: firſt, 
adhering to our former proteſtations, that her majeſty being a free 
princeſs, and acknowledging no ſuperior, on earth, cannot ſtoop to 
have her crown brought in queſtion before any Judge ; yet neverthe- 
leſs, for informing queen Elizabeth and your lordſhips of the truth; we 
reply as follows. - N ws eat 

That whereas it is affirmed, that the accomplices of the earl of 
Murray took arms on account of the great authority into linger 
the earl of Bothwell (though known ts be the chief murderer 
her huſband, as they alledge) had entered with the queen, &c. 
This cannot excuſe their unnatural diſobedience ; for if he was the 
author of the murder, that was never manifeſted to her majeſty, but 
rather the contrary appeared, as the earl of Bothwell, being rely ſum- 
moned and tried, was legally acquitted by an aſſize of his peers. This 
the parliament afterwards confirmed, at which were preſent, not only 
her majeſty's Rill faithful ſubjects, but alſo the chiefs of thoſe who 
have ſince withdrawn themſelves from her obedience. They allo ſol- 
lieited our ſovereign to marry Bothwell, as the fitteſt perſon in Scot- 
land (as the man the maiſt feitt in all the realm of Scotland) which 
if the complied with, they promiſed him all ſervice, and her majeſty 

the moſt loyal ſubmiſſion to het will; and by bonds engaged to de- 
fend him againſt all who ſhould atteihþt to 17 him on account 
of the murder. Beſides, none of them, either before dr after =o 
12 L | marriage, 


i{- Anderſon, 
bedient may ſubmit to the ſupreme authority, and that the beheſts * re 
of thoſe who have the ordering of juſtice may be fully executed: p. 64- -70. an 


original. 
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marriage, in private or in publick, ever wai gd on ben mie INN 
was certainly the duty of good ſubjes).w. find.Fault-with ge 
Cay of the marriage, until ſuch, time as. they; by pratif Or 


the keeper of Edinburgh. caſtle, and the provoſt ofthe d 
brought them over to their party. Then ſecretly took-they aum wy 


ſuddenly in the night environed the caſtle of Borthwick, where he 
majeſty then lay, in a peaceable manner. Thus was their fit man 
ing by ſound of trumpet, and their appearance in armour, Bor b. 
majeſty eſcaping to Dunbar, they returned to Edinburgh, levied { 
diers, and publiſhed proclamations, in which they aſſerted, that vi. 
thoſe they meant to deliver her; and yet did they waylay het in he. 
march to that city. There her majeſty, willing to prevent the &, 
ſion of the blood of her ſubjects, did not (as they aflert) prefer the im. 
punity of Bothwell to her own honour, by providing for his ſufch 
Fol they ſent the baron of Grange to her highneſs, deſiring her v 
cauſe the earl of Bothwell to paſs off the field (the words of the ot. 
ginal) till he could be tried for the murder of which he was fuſpeceq 
and that ſhe would go along with them, and uſe the advice of her bo. 
bility, who would honour and obey her as their ſovereign. © Her ms. 
jeſty complied, and Grange took Bothwell by the hand, bade him de. 
part, and promiſed that no man ſhould purſue him. Hence it is 
parent that he eſcaped by their own conſent; and not only ſo, but k 
remained ſafe in the realm for a long time afterwards, when he eafh 
might have been taken: but they did not purſue him till he was 0 
of their reach; for having ſecured the queen, they mattered not hin, 
but were for ſteering the courſe their ambition directed. They there: 
fore are alone to be blamed for whatever was left undone in that be- 
half. When her majeſty came to their army, the earl of Morton will 
a reverent ſubmiſſion, ratified the promiſe of Grange, adding funtet, 
that now as ſhe was where ſhe ſhould be, the nobility would honoit 
her as much as ever they had done any of her predeceſſors; But the 
were not ſlaves to their word; for at Edinburgh ſhe was lodged, 10 
in her palace or caſtle, but in the houſe of a ſimple burgeſs, and rude 
ly treated. No wonder then that ſhe their ſovereign princeſs gut 
them ſharp anſwers. Yet did ſhe ſend her ſecretary Lethingtont 
ſignify to their council, that ſhe was content they ſhould: bring in 
parliament (where ſhe might be preſent. and heard) whatever:the) 
thought required reformation, But this they abſolutely) refuled: 
nor did ſhe ever offer to abandon her kingdom that ſhe might pa- 
feſs the earl of Bothwell. Soon after they ſecretly conveyed : her i 
the night, againſt her will, and impriſoned, her in the fortreſs of Loch- 
levin: and there (they alledge) 5 0 herſelf exhauſted with the fi 
tigues of government, ſhe made over her crown to the prince, andꝭ un- 
conſtrained, appointed the earl of Murray regent. But this cannot be 
true for many reaſons : for firſt, her majeſty is young, and not ſo ſube 
to diſorders Ua to God) nor ſo infirm in perſon, as to refuſe u 
govern that kingdom which the Almighty hath aſſigned her: not i 
leſs certain that the earl of Athol, the barons of Tullibardin and Le- 
thington, the chiefs of their council, ſent Robert Melyil with a ring 
and tokens to her majeſty, adviſing her to ſign whatever was preſented 
to her, for demiſſion of the kingdom, being the only means of divert" 
the death which was prepared for her, aſſuring ber, that whateverb* 
did in captivity could not prejudice her. Melvil alſo brought 0 
| | un 
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im an aut of ſir Nicholas Throckmorton, requeſting her to 
nebierdbe . was offered, as it could be of no au . 
to her affairs. Her majeſty wrote him an anſwer, and promiſed to fol- 
low. bis advice; but withal entreated him to inform his miſtreſs of her 

reſent. hapleſs condition, and that her reſignation was conſtrained : 
not is it to be queſtioned but fir Nicholas obeyed his commiſſion, fince 
queen Eizabeth had reſolved, at that time, to have ſent an army into 
Scotland, had ſhe not been aſſured that the blood of our ſovereign 
would have been the wages of her ſoldiers. Beſides, when my lord Lind- 
ſay preſented the writings of renunciation, he menaced to put her 
majeſty in the Tower, as he had orders, if ſhe refuſed to ſign, which 
he farther counſelled her to do, unleſs ſhe had a mind to ſaffer yet 
further indignities. Accordingly, with eyes full of tears, and ignorant 
of the particulars - (for ſhe did not read them) ſhe ſubſcribed: them. 
At this tranſaction, the baron of Lochlevin, her keeper, refuſed to be 
preſent, and fearful that the fame might afterwards be imputed to him, 
he obtained an exculpatory writing from her majeſty : and indeed, 
according to appearances, her future condition muſt. have been moſt 
miſerable; for ſhe had not only not obtained, in lieu of her crown, 
any part of its revenues to ſubſiſt on, but ſhe neither had aſſurance 
of life or liberty. From all theſe circumſtances it is apparent, that, 
as her reſignation was involuntary, fo it cannot in any wiſe have pre- 
judiced her title and ſtate-royal. Accordingly, ſhe no ſooner eſcaped, 
than at Hamilton ſhe revoked her demiſſion, and ſolemnly ſwore that 
the had only abdicated for fear of her life. 

Neither can the undue coronation of the prince be of any detrimen 
to her majeſty ; for whereas, in Scotland, there are more than an 
hundred earls, biſhops and lords, having a voice in parliament, of 
whom the whole, or at leaſt the major part, ſnould have conſented 
to that, as well as to evely other publick action of conſequence, at 
this ceremony there only aſſiſted four earls, of whom the moſt ho- 
vourable has not the ſeventh place amongſt the earls, nor the firſt of 
twenty votes amongſt the whole eſtates, with fix lords, who were 
all at her highneſs's taking, with one biſhop, and two or three abbots 


weighty a matter. Accordingly proteſtations were entered, that no- 
thing tranſacted at that time ſhould hurt her majeſty's perſon, her royal 
diznity, or the next lawful heirs. Of this they were abundantly ſen- 
ible, and therefore, would not grant acceſs to either the, Engliſh or 
French ambaſſadots, nor to any of her faithful ſubjects who wanted to 


13 — ww — — a 


rily demitted, ſhe could not have named the earl of Murray regent, 
as there were others Who had a prior title by law, and their former 
conduct in our ſovereign's minority better merited that dignity *; and 
therefore the coronation, and election of the regent, with the ſubſe- 
quent confirmation of both by a ptetended parliament, were neither 


—_ —— WW” » XX F- 


| 


cauſe a great part, eſpecially of the chief nobility, never ſubmitted; 


name of theic ſovereign miſtreſs: and others, who fat in that parlia- 


France, 


S OO UN Reo Wy 


ment, 


and priors. This number then was incompetent to determine ſo- 


learn the true ſtate of her reſignation; for, had her majeſty volunta- 


orderly done, . nor. yet ; univerſally obeyed throughout the realm, be- 


voted, or ſubſcribed with them, but held their courts apart, in the 


They mean the duke of Caſtleherald, who was then in London, having come lately from 
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Ander.partii. 


2 
Melvil, p. 95. 


jects, ſo that no further trouble may enſue, always proteſting to add i 


| IL 3. 40 iii; A 
ment, proteſted both in articles and ar tbe time ef wings feige 
neither conſented to hurt her-majeſty's perſon and crown ADy-fnbe. 
than ſhe, being at liberty, would approve of the ſame nor yet- Wand 
vote in any thing concerning her hondur orliſe. Vet did they invheigg,. 
aſſert the contrery, and would not permit their clerks td give ech 
of theſe proteſtations. And where it is alledged, that ſome of the. 
bility repined to ſee peace and plenty reſtored, and juſtice impartial. 
adminiſtred, the eternal God knows, and men teſtify, what murder 34 
bloodſhed, what rapine, deſtruction of landed improvements (polieis) 
ſubverſion of cathedrals, and loyal barons houſes, with the ſeixiag of 
true mens goods to ſatisfy their ſoldiers, have been committed. het 
the prince was crowned, and Murray uſurped the regency for it wil 
appear by the particulars when they ſhall be given in, that ſuch-ence. 
mities are not recorded in chronicle, nor have been ſeen or heard d 
for many centuries. Ne bar 0: e Stich If Jug 

And, laſtly, as to the other offences alledged to have been com- 
mitted by our ſovereign lady's true ſubjects, ſuch as the garriſoning q 
ſtrong-holds, &c. we affirm the ſame to be legal, in as far as it wu 
done only by commandment of her majeſty, in execution ofuſtice, 
we regarding as unlawful all acts unauthoriſed by hee. 

It is therefore requeſted, in behalf of her highneſs, that the queen 
of England will enable her to enjoy her realm in quiet, to-annul the 
preſent uſurpation in all its conſequences, with an equitable reparation 
of all. the injuries committed againſt her majeſty and her loyal ſub- 


theſe premiſes as time and need may require Þ.” 
| Joan. Roſſens. Boyd. 
Herris. Kil winning. 
Lochinvar. Skirling 


But whilſt the commiſſioners were thus employed at Vork, queen 
Elizabeth and her council were not a li tle embaraſſed at the ar- 
ticles lately ſent them by the earl of Murray, A poſitive anſwer vn 
by no means what the Engliſh queen choſe: to give, and yet the dub 
of Norfolk, more than once, informed ſecretary Cecil, that unlelside 
regent was fatisfied in theſe, he would not proceed to the main c. 
cuſation *. | | | lic 
But this was the point which queen Elizabeth chiefly laboutel 
without thoſe proofs of queen Mary's privacy to the murder, the coul 
make but a lame apology to foreign princes for her detaining a 40 
reign, many of her own ſubjects alſo murmuring that ſhe made 
efforts to reſtore her. Theſe then, after the regent had come to Yo!k 
ſhe doubted not to be poſſeſſed of; but this ſudden retardation: to bt 
hopes not a little ſurpriſed her and ſecretary Cecil. At laſt, -howeve) 
queen Elizabeth on the 16th of October, wrote to her commitſone", 
that as ſhe was a true princeſs, her word was ſufficient ; but withal 
deſired that two of each party ſhould forthwith repair to London; 1 
anſwer ſuch queſtions as her majeſty ſhould put to them. To this db 
regent willingly conſented; and, to the great ſurpriſe of Morton an 
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+ An original from the Cotton library, Vide Anderſon, part ii. p. 90. 51. 
Ibid. p. 57, 76. Both originals, 2 r ? 
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he appointed Maitland (whom they regarded as the author of 
A. and Mr. Macgill; as on the 224 queen Mary nominated 
he biſhop of Roſs and my lord Herris to wait on her maj 


jeſty, whom 
he aſſured by letter, that as her cauſe was now in the hands of the 
world where ſhe moſt deſired it ſnould be, ſo ſhe doubted not but 
- would ſoon be brought to a happy period; for though ſhe was treated 
t Bolton as her dignity required, yet was ſhe imparient to ſee an end 
put to the diſquieted ſtate of Scotland, and of her on troubles. 
In the mean time the regent perceiving that the information given 
him by Norfolk was true, entered into further communication with 
his grace 3 and before Maitland ſet out it was agreed in his preſence- 


between them, That he ſhould not accuſe the queen; that the duke 


miſſioners to come to London, whither ſhe had alſo invited the re- 
mainder of Mary's deputies. Both parties obeyed, and in their au- 
dience at Hampton court, ſhe told the biſhop of Roſs and his col- 
leagues, that having attentively peruſed the papers on both ſides, ſhe 
was of opinion that their adverſaries. had not as yet vindicated their 
conduct againſt their ſovereign; and therefore they ſhould acknowledge 
their offence, and by a future loyal demeanor endeavour to regain her 
confidence, for which purpoſe ſne would uſe all her intereſt with 
their ſovereign. - And concluded with telling them, that now ſhe 
meant to affociate ſome of the lords of the council with her Vork com- 
miſſioners to proceed in the treaty, and hear what Murray and thoſe 
with him had further to alledge in their defence. | 

Leſly intreated Elizabeth, by every motive he could think of, ſpeedi- 
ly to compoſe theſe unnatural differences, which, in his judgment, ſhe 
could better effect than any other crowned head; for as no other 
tentates countenanced the rebels in their diſobedience, ſo muſt they be 
obliged to ſubmit to her terms. He further added, that though their 
offences were of ſo heinous a nature, yet would he undertake that his 
miſtreſs ſnould not only treat them with clemency, but, at her ma- 
jeſty's deſire, agree to every condition conſiſtent with her honour and 


conſcience, for the quiet of both realms *. | 


In conſequence of this, queen Elizabeth joined to her former com- 
miſſioners ſir Nicholas Bacon lord keeper, Henry earl of Arundel, Ro- 
bert earl of Leiceſter, Edward lord Clinton and Saye admiral, and fir 
William Cecil principal ſecretary of ſtattte. 

Though thus eight were appointed, any fix of them had full autho- 


rity to hear, treat, commune and conclude, at Weſtminſter, the 


At this audience queen Elizabeth told the biſhop, that having heard much of him, ſhe was 
glad to iee him; and though ſhe was informed he was of a different religion from her, yet did 
e love him never the worſe, provided he continued to act faithfully for his miſtreſs's welfare, 
honour, and advancement, as he had hitherto done: on which topicks ſhe willed him to be 2s 
d with her as he would be with his own 12 Leſly humbly chanked her majeſty, and told 
her he would certainly do as ſhe deſired, and entreated her to take it in good part, if henceforth 
he ſhould be more free in his diſcourſe with her majeſty. for his ſfovereign's ſervice. Nepoti 


at. p. 27. 
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Leſly's Nego- 
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neighbourhood of London, or any where elſe in England i; 
deputies of the queen of Scots, and with che enk uf Anz, 
commiſſioned with bim in the name of the prince of Scott, fllt 
Ander.partii, Eing or prince of Scotland) upon all manner of hoſtilities d 
p. op- Loo e. &c.. &c. as in the former commiſſion, 1 nts Downs 989) Lis. 
The day following the conferences began in the great it 
Weſtminſter, when the above commiſſion, which had the great ft 
of England appended to it, being read, and ſhewn to queen d 
deputies, the lord keeper aſked their opinion of it;'and-defired 
to produce their powers. They expreſſed their approbation of it; 
exhibited the commiſſion which queen Mary had ſigned with her 
ſignet, the 29th of September, and which we have formerly abi 
After that the biſhop of Roſs read the following proteſtation. 
42 e 
We the commiſſioners for the queen's highneſs of Scotia 
adhering to our proteſtation formerly made at Vork, declate; in pre 
ſence of the queen's majeſty's commiſſioners of England, beſote r 
enter in confe:ence, that although our ſovereign is content to ubm 
the difference ſubſiſting between her and her diſobedient ſubjecꝭ ty 
queen Elizabeth, ſo that they may be terminated to our miſtreſs. 
nour and weal, we nevertheleſs folemnly proteſt, we neither mean 
that her cauſe ſhall be treated in form of judgment, or in judidi 
place (which queen Elizabeth has alſo promiſed by letter to out ſo 
vereign) nor do we admit of any judge or judges, becauſe ſhe in 
free princeſs; yet are we willing to confer, treat, and conclude abon 
ſuch things as our commiſſion warrants us, without prejudice how 
ever to our ſovereign's moſt royal perſon, crown, and honour ; and 
we deſire this to be inſerted in the conference, and in every future 
agreement *,” Signed fort 81 1 


Novemb. 25. 


1 


Jo. Roflen. Hen 
Boyd. - Kilwinning, 
| fe r 


After this they withdrew into an inner chamber, and the ears d 
Morton and Murray, the biſhop of Orkney, the commendator of Dun- 
fermling, with the lord Lindſay entered the great chamber, heard 
and approved of the commiſſion granted by queen Elizabeth; ant 
produced their powers under the great ſeal of Scotland, as mentioned 
at York. - % US Yo 

Then the biſhop of Roſs and his colleagues were called in, and the 
lord keeper declared, before both parties, that the queen their low 
reign having commanded them to obſerve the ſtricteſt impartiality 
they ſincerely meant to obey her orders. And as the duke d 
Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and fir Ralph Sadler, had former j 
taken an oath at York, for the upright execution of their com. 
miſſions, ſo it was now thought expedient -that all parties ſhould 
again ſwear, Upon this queen Mary's commiſſioners required libeft 
of advice, which being granted, they withdrew, but ſoon returntd 
when they expreſſed a great willingneſs to have an anſwer to their pro- 
teſtation before they repeated the oath, to which however they eie 
not averſe. -Then the earl of Murray and his colleagues Fete! 


44 7 
* 


* An criginal, Vide Anderſon, vol, iv. part ii. p. 103, 10. eie 
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deen Elizabeth's commiſſioners wrote and read 4 counter proteſt, in 
x ame terms as that formerly exhibited at Vork. This being allows 
4 it was agreed that both parties ſhould repeat the oath ;; and therg- 
pon the chief prebendary of Weſtminſter (Parkins) being called, he 
wy the New Teſtament and adminiſtred the ſame, fackt to the Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners, and then to thoſe of the | 
the lord keeper aſked the biſhop of Roſs and his colleagues, if they 
perſiſted in acknowledging the two- papers, formerly; exhibited! by 


— and re- delivered them to his lordſhip. 1 


Marys commiſſioners then departed, and the earl of Murray and 
his colleagues being called in, they, upon the oaths being propoſed; 
forthwith laid their hands on the Ne, Teſtament, and {wore as for- 

erly. | | | * 
17 * they alſo owned, upon their being produced, the two writings 
gren in by them at York, and returned them to the Englich com- 14. 

Moners. OOO gt | 172% nie: 
# guch were the tranſactions of the firſt day; but before we proceed 
to the tranſactions of the 26th,, we muſt remark that the regent, ever 
ſince his arrival at court, had been greatly ſollicited to give in his ac- 
cuſation againſt the queen. He was given to underſtand, by thoſe 
who were in moſt confidence with Elizabeth, that as ſhe did not 
think his anſwers a ſufficient vindication, ſo ſhe could not ſupport 
them in their preſent authority, unleſs greater crimes were proved 
againſt their ſovereign. This made Morton and his aſſociates more 
anxious with the regent to accuſe the queen of the murder of the 
king, which, as he had come on purpoſe from Scotland to do, ſo they 
could not help expreſſing their admiration at his dilatory proceedings. 
At laſt, however, the myſtery was revealed; for the queen of Scots 
having been ſecretly advertiſed by the duke of Norfolk, of his agree- 
ment with Murray, had diſcovered it to one of her confidents, who 
ſoon after acquainted the earl of Morton with the whole buſineſs. He 
now ſaw the reaſons of the cautious ſteps taken by the regent, and 
was incenſed that he had entered into ſeparate combinations. But be- 
fore he would expreſs his reſentment, he acquainted my lord Lindfay, 
&. with the diſcovery, which they agreed to communicate to ſecre- 
tary Cecil. This was accordingly done by Mr. John Wood, and 
they all determined to leave nothing unattempted to make Murray 
break his engagement with Norfolk, and accuſe the queen. He at 
rſt reſiſted all their importunities; but it is probable that the art of 
Cecil at laſt brought him over to the party: for the next day, when 
Cecil demanded if they had the accuſation, Wood anſwered in the af- 
firmative, and withal plucked it out of his boſom ; but I will not give 
it in (ſaid he) till her majeſty's hand- writing and ſeal ſhall be delivered 
o my lord regent for what he has demanded-(he ſtill affected to in- 
ſt upon a definitive anſwer ſigned: by the queen, to the four queſtions 
W {ent from York) then the biſhop of Orkney ſnatched it- out of his 

hands, with theſe words, „Let me have it, I will preſent-it;” which 

he accordingly did, the lord chamberlain ſarcaſtically applauding him 
for his frankneſs. This done, Mr. Balnavis, who alone attempted to 
ſtop the biſhop, called in ſecretary Maitland, who ſtood at the door; 
and being informed of what had paſſed, he whiſpered the regent, that 


hie 


queen of Scots. R After that. Ander on, 


vol. iv. p. 


hem at Vork, and which he now gave into their hands. They af- Ibid. 5. 
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he not only had endangered his life by breaking Wit w 
man as Norfolk bur kad loft his , for Expert pe hl 4 
Ide regent ſoon ſaw his error, and repenting of his facility, gegj,, 
(fays Melvil) the accuſation to be re- delivered, on pretence that ho 
had ſome additions to make to it. But the Engliſh” commilſions, 
anſwered, They would hold what they had, yet would they be glad 
to receive what ſupplement he pleaſed. The duke of Norfolk (ad, 
Melvil) could ſcarce keep his countenance, Wood winked: at Ce 
who ſmiled on him; the reſt of the regent's company laughed toy. 
ther, only Maitland had a ſad heart. The regent came forth of the 
council-houſe with tears in his eyes, and retired to-his lodgings in 
Kingſton, where his friends had much to do to comfort him. 
Buch is the account given us of this famous affair by fir Jathes Md. 
vil. Let us ſee how it is repreſented in the journal of their Proceeding, 
The firſt paper of conſequence to clear up this affair is one intitleq 
Anſwers by the Commiffioners of the queen of England to the De. 
mands which were exhibited by the earl of Murray at York, the 
yth of October, corrected and interlined in ſeveral places by ſecretary 
Cecil, November 26. and is as follows. 


„The queen's majeſty having been informed of the four artidy 
produced by Murray and his colleagues, which they requeſted her t 
anſwer, has willed us her commiſſioners to declare to them, thaticys. 
ſidering ſhe hath appointed us to hear the whole cauſe depending be- 
tween the queen of Scots and them, and we have taken our corpun 
oaths to act uprightly in the buſineſs, no other anſwer was neceſlan, 
than to aſſure them that her majeſty, upon the determination of th 
ſame, will cauſe to be done that which ſhall be moſt agreeable v 
the honour of Almighty God, the maintainance of the innocent, un 
the reproof of the guilty, and the declaration, her majeſty truſteth 
will content them. » %,0 6,20 WH 

But if it ſhould not, her majeſty would then have them to unde- 
ſtand, that although ſhe ſhall fincerely anſwer, yet ſhe muſt carne 
ly caution the world from imagining that it is meant to embolde 
the earl of Murray, or any with him, to accuſe the queen of Scots d 
any crime, or ſuſpicion of crime. For her majeſty ſincerely wille 

that the honour of her ſiſter may be found ſincere, firm, and: ſound 
with this meaning only, her majeſty is willing that the articles 
anſwered as follows. 14; 43424 100.08 

Vid. p. 1046. Firſt, we deſire to know, &c. | „ 26 bal 
Me anſwer, that we are impowered, upon the matters being & 
— (the words of the original) before, as by our commiſſion u 
may je. HIS 75» 3% 8 NA 

Ibid, To the ſecond, whether being authoriſed, &c. we reply; ve 1 
certainly report to her majeſty, that which we ſhall in conicienct fi 
to be true, and her majeſty will alſo pronounce and notify that bid 
to her ſhall appear to be right, without any further unneceſſuy d 
la 5 x 8 | | | N + 7206191 Pl 

"To the third, we defire to be previouſly informed, ſor out fig 

&c. it is anſwered, That if the queen of Scots hall be juſtly: 

guilty, of the murder of her huſband (which were much to be lan 
ed) ſhe ſhall either be delivered into your hands, her life being laß. 
ciently ſecured, and good uſage aſcertained, or be kept in Fog 
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the expence of the crown of Scotland, as is reaſonable, in ſuch a man- 
ner as neither the prince, the earl of Murray, nor their adherents 
tall have any thing to dread from her liberty, a a 

And to the laſt, in caſe the be found guiley, ber. weren er va. 4. p. 
the queen of England will allow of the paſt ings of the carl of 104. 
Murray and the other lords, as far as they ſhall be found to be autho- © 
riſed by the laws of Scotland in force before your attempts. And if 
the reſignation can be proved correſpondent to thoſe laws, her majeſty 
vill maintain the authority of the king and Murray, till it can be ſhewn 
by the conſtitutions of Scotland, that another has a prior right to 
the regency than he; or that any other form of government ought - 
there to be introduced. And yet her majeſty, notwithſtanding theſe: 
anſwers, means not that any perſon, of either party, who ſhall be 
convicted of being acceſſory to the murder of the queen's huſband ſhall | 
be ſcreened from proſecution, ſhe rather intending to afliſt in bring- 
ing them to puniſhment.” | | Pee. 
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Theſe ſir Nicholas Bacon confirmed (after the above was delivered 
them) in a ſpeech almoſt in the words of the reply... 
After this, the earl of Murray and his colleagues having been aſked 
by the Engliſh commiſſioners, what they had farther to alledge in an- 
ſwer to the laſt: charge exhibited againſt them, they demanded per- Ibid. 
miſſion to deliver a proteſtation ; which being granted, the followi 
was read, and ordered to be inſerted in the journal of- the — 


Although the whole of our proceedings, from the beginning of 
W our enterpriſe, directed only for puniſhing the king's murderers, and 
by that means for preſerving the nation from infamy, may ſufficiently - 
ſhew the world, how loath we have always been to touch the honour 
of our ſovereign lord's mother, or of publiſhing to ſtrangers what muſt 
eternally defame her; yet it may not be amiſs briefly to recapitulate 
the reaſons of that procedure. «I DR Oo th 
Such was our devotion to her, as well from private affection (which 
led every one of us to wiſh her welfare) as = publick conſidera- 
ons, that, rather than ſpot her name with the ſociety of that deteſtabe 
murder, we were content to wink at the ſhrewd reports of the world, 
ho not being privy to the grounds upon which we acted, miſcon- 
W fired our doings, and blazoned us as traitors and rebels to our prince, 
on whom we had undeſervedly laid hands. This would have been 
ay for us, with a few words (if we would have uttered what we 
Lept in ſtore for the laſt caſt) to have wiped away; but ſo deſirous: 
were we to cover her ſhame, that we acquieſced in bearing part of 
the burden, and in ſuffering mankind till to doubt of the juſtice of 
our cauſe. This is ſo manifeſt, - that when the ambaſſadors of Eng- 
land and France urged us to give reaſons for detaining the queen, we 
luppreſling all others, only ſaid, that, ſo exceſſive was her fond- 
nels for Bothwell, the chief regicide, that while ſhe continued in li- 
berty it would be impoſſible to bring him to puniſhment.” Into what 
agers this had like to have plunged us is too evident; we could 
ed nothing but open hoſtility from France, and the queen of 
England's mind was alienated from us for want of due information. 
But if ſhe diſavowed our proceedings, we could expect no help from 
12 N | 
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Anderſon, 
vol. iv parti. 


p. 115—-118. 
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her, although the prince in Chriſtendom the moſt, intereſted, "OY 
ſecute the murder, as the king was not only her near rel ation, wy 
her born ſubject: notwithſtanding theſe we had perſevered in the 7 
moderation ; for we conſidered that queen Mary had not only COnferce, 
benefits on moſt of us, but was alſo the mother of pur ſovereign lon 
ſo that, if the exile of any one, or of all of us, would have ecu} 
her honour, preſerved our prince, and maintained the true religion 
we had willingly ſubmitted to the puniſhment. And therefore, befor, 
we enter farther into theſe matters (which to this hour we have Dro. 
feſſedly fled) we ſolemnly proteſt, that we take no delight in ti 
her diſhonoured ; that we unwillingly accuſe her of that odioy 
crime, but that we are conſtrained to it for our own defence by our 
adverſaries, who will not reſt ſatisfied with our former anſwer, which 
they know to be true. - 49:1 -. 

We alſo further proteſt, that the conſequences ſhall not be imputey 
to us, but to them, who (although they would paſs upon, the world 
for her friends) have obliged us to produce ſuch authentick proofs o 
her guilt as they know we are poſſeſſed of. This is directly to pref 
her perpetual infamy: and therefore we again proteſt, that they and 
not we are to be eſteemed the chief procurers of it. Signed, 
James regent. Morton. 
Patrick Lindſay. Ad. Orchad. 

| Dumfermlig 


Weſtminſter, Nov. 26. 


Then they produced the accuſation, which they ſigned, heſoe the 
Engliſh commiſſion; it was entitled, an Eike (a ſupplement) preſented 
by us, James earl of Murray and regent of Scotland, and the remanaat 
commiſſioners appointed by the king's majeſty of Scotland on his be- 
half, and for ourſelves the eſtates and faithful ſubjects of his majelly 
to the letter preſented at Vork to your grace and the lords commullions 
ers of England, on behalf of the queen, mother to our ſaid ſovercig! 
lord. OS 


#31181 


* Whereas, in our former papers, we ſuppreſſed, for the reaſons 
mentioned in our proteſtation, the chief motives upon / which. the 
whole of our actions were founded; and whereas our adverſaries hon 
obſtinately puſhed us on to reveal the naked truth, it is certain, au 
we boldly affirm it, that as James, ſometime earl of Bothwell was ile 
chief executor of that horrible murder, perpetrated on our late ſoe 
reign, ſo was the queen his wife of the foreknowledge, council, &: 
vice (I keep to the words of the original) a perſwader and commande 
of the ſame, a maintainer and fortifier of the aſſaſſins, by ſtopping 
the due courſe of law, and by marrying the chief author. In cool 
quence of this they began to exerciſe a cruel tyranny on the who# 
commonwealth, and intended (as appears by. their proceedings) # 
have made the innocent prince our ſovereign lord, ſhortly follos 
his father, and ſo to have transferred the crown from the right li 
to a bloody murderer and godleſs tyrant. On theſe accounts, 
ſtatesof the realm deeming the queen unworthy of the government, d 
creed her demiſſion, the coronation. of her ſon, and the eſtabliſbm 


of me James earl of Murray in the government of the realm, ps 
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be minority, to be lawfol, ſufficient, and righteous, as is contained 
"ae at large in the acts made that ſeflion *.” Signed as above. 


After this the Engliſh commiſſioners departed from the chamber of 
ference to their lodgings, and did not meet till the 29th; when, 
it one of the clock that day, they demanded of the earl of Murray. 
and his colleagues; whether they choſe that their accuſation, ſhould be 


con 


ſorthwith delivered to the biſhop of Roſs and his brethren, This 
Murray not only anſwered in the affirmative, but alſo requeſted, that, 
if their opponents denied the charge, they might be put to the proof, 
which they were ready to do, whenever they ſhould be required: this 
aid, he and the other commiſſioners withdrew. MST 7 is 

Then did the earl of Lenox, father of the murdered Henry, who 
had fled into England ſoon after the trial of Bothwell, enter the 
council-chamber. This nobleman, having made a piteous declaration, 
of the grief which the murder of his ſon had occaſioned, alleged 


chat he had no refuge, or expectation of redreſs, but from God, the 


W queen's majeſty, and her authoriſed commiſſioners, to, whom he was 
W come as an humble ſuitor. But not being an expert orator, he had 
biriefly, though rudely, put in writing ſome things which be con- 
ceived to be true. The writing, which he gave in upon gath, con- 
W tained three ſheets of paper, and was backed by four letters, two of 
which he himſelf wrote to queen Mary, and tbe other two were her 
W ofwers. In this he charged her as acceflory to the murder of her 
= huſband, | | 
= Theſe being read, and inſerted in the journal, about three of the 
dock that afternoon the biſhop of Rofs and his colleagues took their 
WT {cats at the council-table, and were informed that the earl of Murray, 
in conſequence of the power reſerved of adding to his former anſwers 
s their accuſations, &c. had exhibited a writing intitled, “an eike, 
e.“ with which liberty was offered them of doing what they thought 
Wy proper. They demanded a copy of it; which being given them, 
they retired into another chamber, and after reaſonable time (ſays the 
orginal) returned, and expreſſed their aſtoniſhment that the oppaſite 
party had fo boldly committed to paper any ſuch matter, confidering 
the queen their ſovereign had conferred ſuch ſignal benefits on moſt 
| of them; that nevertheleſs they would as intrepidly defend their 
W miſtreſs from their imputations ; and concluded with ſaying, that 
howſoever the nature of that cauſe was, (the words of the journal) it 
became not them, who were her ſubjects, to touch her in that man- 
ner. The commiſſioners however, (as the matter was of the laſt im- 
portance, and demanded the matureſt counſel) were required not to 
take this for their anſwer. The Engliſh offered them what time they 
pleaſed, and they promiſed to bring it the following afternoon. About 


Wh. 


twelve however of the clock that day, they ſent one Borthwick to 4c of Nor 


the commiſſioners, then fitting in the ſtar-chamber, to excuſe theit not 
oming that afternoon ; and to aſſure them that they would wait on 
hem the next day by nine in the morning; this was readily granted. 
Accordingly, on the iſt of December, queen Mary's commiſſioners 


che accuſation, he defired, before they delivered their ſentiments of it, 


: 
mY 


An original, vide Anderſon, vol. iv, part ii. p. 119, 120, 121, 


4 


Fame, when the biſhop of Roſs ſaid, that though they had confidered 


that 


1060 


Not in Cam- 
den. 


leſs proceedings (as the world well knows) againſt their ſovera 


ten thouſand people at Edinburgh, at the execution of certain fr 
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that lord Herris, who was beſt acquainted with the rise and ptgtg 
of theſe matters, might be heard. This being allowed; his lordltip 

thei 


excuſing his memory, read a memoir, in which he alleged; that 
opponents had invented the accuſation of the queen; from whom for, 
of the moſt conſpicuous of them had received great” benefits: in be 
tender years, inſomuch, when ſhe came of age, ſhe found ſhe: lad 
reſerved only one third of the crown- revenues for herſelf On t. 
although ſhe could ſupport herſelf on account of her dowry'in Franc. 

and other caſualties ; yet as her ſucceſſor, who was not intitled tothe, 
adventitious helps, would not be able to maintain his dignity on the 
reſidue, ſhe made a legal revocation ; which thoſe wh now acp 
her fearing . would extend to ſome of their acquiſitions,” they bad m 
other way to ward it off, but by inventing thoſe treaſonable accuſation 
againft her majeſty, of which it would evidently appear to the woll 
when the truth was known, that ſhe was wholly innocent. A0 
therefore he requeſted their lordſhips, as all of them were men d 
honour, and ſome of them were of the moſt ancient and noble bloc 
of the realm, to ſuſpend their 1 and to conſider how dangeroy 
it would be for ſovereigns, were ſubjects permitted to aſperſe, to depot 
their princes, and ambitiouſly to uſurp their authority. And con- 
cluded in theſe words, When the cauſe ſhall be farther tried; it wil 
be proved, that ſome of thoſe who now accuſe the queen; ſubſcribe 
bonds for the murder of lord Darnly.” To this the — of Rok 
added, that they had indeed conſidered the writing delivered them the 
other day; but its contents were of ſuch weighty concern, that the) 
could proceed no farther till they had audience of queen Elizabeth, 
their ſovereign having ſpecially inſtructed them (producing her letters 
figned Nov. 22) not to anſwer her adverſaries, if they touched he 
honour. After a ſhort pauſe, he ſubjoined, that they deſired acc 
to inform her majeſty of their ſovereign's command, and to'requir 
that ſhe might be permitted to come in perſon, and vindicate her i 
nocence before her majeſty, her council, and nobles,” and in preſens 
of the ambaſſadors of ſuch foreign princes as were then in the realm; 
and that her calumniators ſhould be inftantly arreſted, and detained 
till their demerits might be made known. Having ended his ſpeech, 
he preſented the following memorial: nn N N 


+? 
1 £ 7 * 
Den 


ret 0 


« My lords, ri 1: oil 
We are heartily ſorry that our countrymen ſhould intend to c 
(the words of the original) their moſt unjuſt, ungrateful, and ſhane 


miſtreſs. As ſhe never merited this at their hands, '(her'inajll 
having raiſed the greateſt of them from a mean ſtate to titles and gu 
deur) ſo it is the more injurious, as they themſelves, who would of 
vindicate their treaſon by accuſing her, firſt conſpired and 

ſigned the bond for murdering that innocent young gentleman; Hen 


Stewart, late ſpouſe of our queen; this they preſented to thi 
wicked confederate the earl of Bothwell, as was made'manifeſt Vo 


cipal offenders. They may plead, in excuſe for the moſt un 

8 the queen's privacy to the murder; but, my lords, as'tht 

ſe, ſo was it not their motive for laying hands on the anointe 

of God: a crime, which as it is moſt ſtrictly and often ene 
__- 1enp 


5 


ws 


. I ORE 


—— 


good anſwer, which we humbly require.” 
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ſcripture; ſo it is of the moſt pernicious precedent to ſoyereigns ; 
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ander of ambitious aſpirers to ſupreme authority? But as you 
well underſtand. how far their actions have exceeded the limits 


chalked out to ſubjects in the word of God, and in the laws of man 


N 


we ſhall only declare the true reaſons of their conduct. Her majetty, |- 
their born queen and ours, being, naturally of a liberal kifpolition, 5 


all know) was, prevailed upon, not in conſideration of their merit, 
hut unable to reſiſt their importunate and ſhameleſs ſolicitations, to 


yield up to them two thirds, of the patrimony of the Scotiſh diadem, 
which, when ſhe attained to riper 7 8 and a more perfect under- 


ſtanding, ſhe revoked; and although ſhe. could not only have pleaded 
the immemorial. practice of her predeceflors, and although thoſe who 
were to ſucceed. her could have maintained their dignity (which was 
impoſſible) on the reſidue, yet were their attempts to calumniate her, 
and the murdering of her ſecretary in her preſence, ſufficient motives 
for a revocation. -. This they knew to be conſtitutional ; but its effects 
they determined to defeat. Expert in Machiavelian wickedneſs, they 
depoſed the queen; and caſting their eyes on her ſon in the cradle, 
crowned him; and would have cut off his mother, had not your 
ſovereign prevented it. However, they ſucceeded in retaining their 
poſſeſſions, and in accumulating wealth. It was not then the puniſh- 
ment of that ſlaughter which moved them to this rebellion ; but 
the Juſt of authority, and the luſt of opulence. Theſe, we boldly 
affirm, were their motives, and theſe ſhall be proved and fully inti- 
mated to the queen of this realm, the kings of 1 and Spain, and 
other foreign potentates. And as queen Elizabeth, both in writing 
and in ſpeech, has often ſaid that her highneſs neither could, nor 
ſhould be judged in this cauſe, (ſhe as well as her predeceſſors being 
free princes) and that ſhe would not permit thoſe who accuſed their 
ſovereign to come into her preſence, ſo we doubt not but your lord- 
ſhips reporting this to her majeſty, we ſhall find her well diſpoſed to 
aid our ſovereign miſtreſs, who is not only ſprung from the ſame illuſ- 
trious blood with her majeſty, but who came voluntarily into England, 
upon repeated aſſurances of friendſhip, to recover what God had given 
her. And although our ſovereign had not time to adviſe with her 
parliament, nor leiſure to enter into articles with her majeſty, but, 
in ſimplicity of heart, put herſelf into her hands, knowing that 


aucen Elizabeth had never falſified her word or honour to thoſe of 
much inferior degree, who implored her aſſiſtance; yet as our queen 


deſiſted, at her intreaty, from accepting of foreign ſuccour, ſo we hope 


ſhe will meet with it here: for as it is our conſolation that our ſove- 


eign has appealed to queen Elizabeth, ſo we expect that your lord- 


ſhips, who are of the moſt noble, ancient, and worthy anceſtry in 


realm, after reporting the cauſe to her majeſty, will bring us a 


: 


We have ſeen before that the biſhop of Roſs, &c. had demanded an 
audience of queen Elizabeth. This was granted him; and on the 3d 


be and his colleagues were introduced to her . majeſty at Hampton- 


. 4 
”- A oy * 8 s * 
. 


ourt, and preſented the following petition: 
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e Ma & bleaſe ve Ir majeſt y "Mfc 150 #7 (dT 8 
| Aide Ge. 1. d. teply to che feigned anſwer of then ei gg 
Marry and bis adherents; from motives" of charity, und bwin, 
that our fovetergn meant to extend her clemeney to them, etw 
ſtanding their diſloyal behaviour, 48' alſo becauſe it was'your"'mijelty; 

leafare that they ſhould” again be united to that body of Wich ths 
head, mixed moderation with truth, and did not pr ther by 
injutious railing, as they allege, therefore it pleaſeÞ your ameſty hm 

1 revocate the beating of the cauſe (I uſe the words of the original) 

19 yourſelf and your honourable commiſſioners; in whoſe preſenoe u 

BE Weſtminſter, we exhibited a proteſtation, - excepting againſt'a/jadigy 

(| 1 15 | occeding, and touching the crown, perſon, and honour of ou. 

1 overeign, which they received; yet ſo great is the maliev uf the 

5 uſurpers, that, contrary to their natural duty, in oppoſition"1d gras 

18 tude, and in ſpite of our proteſtation and the true meaning bf dh 

1 conference, they have falſely inveighed againſt the honout of our 6 

1 vereign, and by implication would plerce (for ſo it is in the origin 

11 the right and dignity of her crown. ' Thus have they firſt violated the 

conference, nor can they henceforth expect any mercy at her m 

hands. Hence though we have juſt cauſe to break off, yet confidsi 

48 ing their paſt injurious though private ſurmiſes, their how public 

" accuſation of our queen, and deſperate bragging, to cloak their tehel 
Ih lion, we cannot ſo far let flip the anchor of our duty, firſt to Goh 
and next to out ſovereign, as wholly to paſs over in ſilence their dete. 
able doings. But ſeeing the cauſe does ſo nearly concern our miltreſ 
honour, and being ſpecially commanded by her, in caſe any ſuch thig 

N was ſtarted, that as the earl of Murray and his rebel accomplices hal 

16 been admitted into your majeſty's preſence, ſo ſhould ſhe be indulged it 

4.4 ſame privilege. We therefore humbly requeſt that our 

7 be permitted to come to court, there, before your highnels, 
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| 80 lity, and in preſence of all the foreign ambaſſadors now reſidents 
16 England, to declare their calumny and her innocence; | for the dete 
1 394 of her honour, and for the ſatisfaction of your majeſty, and all de 
3 world. This we doubt not but your majeſty, with advice uf yor 
1 moſt honourable and wiſe council, will grant; as both reafow wi 
1 equity demand that our queen, being a free ptinceſs, your relation h 
1 blood, eſpecially too as ſhe truſted you, ſhould be ens 
to rebellious calumniators. She alſo defires that they may forth 


. 


be arreſted, and made to anſwer for” their aggravated rebellibn. 15 


this we beg your majeſty's atiſwer, that we may, as in duty bout 


tranſmit it to our ſovereign lady “. Seit dl 
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Wil. : This petition the queen having peruſed, made anſwer,” 

$1288 matter contained in it was of great moment, ſnhe muſt conſider it 
11 more attention, when ſhe would ſend for them, (which ſhould below 
WI” and give them a reply. © Accordingly ſhe laid the affairs bein 
1 her privy council, and the day following: queen Mary's commilion 
We were ordered to court. But, before they waited or Elizabeth, tb) 
1 deſired to confer in private with the ear of Leiceſter and fir Mils 
„ gnudsig men 


* 
Wa”; 


* An . N vide Anderſon, vol. iv. part. ii. p. 157, 158, 159, Ec. | Ced 
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accomplices 
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diſtinct report of it to her maje 7 ;, but this was refuſed. . However, 
the biſhop repeated the propoſal, with which they acquainted her 
majeſty in preſence of the council. To whom. being introduced, 
queen Elizabeth defired them to repeat their motion, leaſt the earl of 
Leiceſter and fir William Cecil, for want of memory, had miſcon- 
ceived it, The biſhop complying, her majeſty made this anſwer, 
that they, and eſpecially the lord Herris, well knew how ardently ſhe 
had always wiſhed to have this cauſe terminated to her ſiſter's honour, 
and eſpecially that ſhe might be proved guiltleſs of the heinous crimes 
imputed to her by common fame. Hence, although they, as, her 
ſervants, made a motion of agreement (appointment), ſhe could not 
forget her office as a friend and ſiſter. She, therefore, truſting and 
withing that the queen ſhould be found innocent, (as they themſelves 
had always aſſured her) thought it better, for her ſiſter's honour, to 
have the carl of Murray and his accomplices reproved and puniſhed 
tor their audacious defamation- of their ſovereign, than . to end. that 
affair by compoſition, unleſs they ſhould be able to produce ſome 
Juſt apparent cauſes for their behaviour, which her majeſty would 
de forry to hear. As to her coming in perſon, that might pre- 
judice her cauſe more than ſhe; was aware of, as it would be conſtrued 
into an impoſſibility of its being defended by any other except herſelf. 
This, therefore, ſhe could not aſſent to, unleſs. ſhe found that her 
accuſers had more likely proofs than any yet adduced ; for ſhe was ſtill 
hopeful, that they grounded their proceedings on unjuſt deviſes, which 
if ſo, her honour would be ſaved without compoſition, or the neceſ- 
iny of an anſwer, when her accuſers might be uſed according to their 
- She therefore concluded, that it would be fitteſt . that they 
ſhould be roundly charged and reproved (the words of the original), 
and, aocording to their anſwer, ſhe would give her opinion of ending 
the cauſe either by agreement, or by permitting. their queen to come 


into her preſence; which as ſhe. had often earneſtly deſired, ſo No- 


thing but this unhappy romour of her guilt could have prevented her 
om granting it. 8 
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To this artful harangue the Scotiſh, commiſſioners replied, thu. 
this motion did not proceed from their miſtreſs, ſo, upleſs i," 
allowed of, they muſt reiterate their requeſt for her Perional Wha 


. 


ance... But Elizabeth, remaining firm to her former teich 
that ſhe judged it more for queen Mary's honour to hape her — 


by reproving her accuſers, than to wrap up the matter by.any apc... 
ip and * they ſhould know her opinion, bath of hee? 15 
coming up, if found neceſſary. And laſtly, as to her anſwer (why 
they urgently requeſted), queen Elizabeth ſaid, ſhe never meant u 
hinder the queen of Scots from vindicating her innocence befare he. 
ſelf, or other proper perſons, or any other way ſhe might find care. 
nient and honourable, if the cauſe required it. The commulſiager; x. 
plied, that her majeſty might do as ſhe thought proper ; but they cou, 
not help thinking it unreaſonable, in private cauſes, to LY prov 
before any anſwer was exhibited. To this Elizabeth anſwered, thy 
ſhe meant not to require theſe ; but, on the contrary, to reprehend th 
earl of Murray for his accuſation ; in which if he perſiſted, and offer 
any thing in his defence, ſhe could not, for her own ſatisfaction, dil. 
penſe with receiving it: that of this they ſhould be duly. info me, 
and then ſhe would give them a definitive anſwer to their yeſterday; 
petition and this day's propoſal. The members of the. privy counci 
were the lord keeper, duke of Norfolk, marquis of Northampto 
lord treaſurer, earl of Pembroke, lord ſteward, earls of Eſſex, Bed. 
ford, and Leiceſter, the lord admiral Clinton, the lord chamberlay 
fir William Cecil, fir Ralph Sadler, and fir Walter Mildmay., 
About this time ſecretary Maitland, who, as he foreſaw the ca 
ſequences of, was always averſe to the queen's accuſation, and eſpeci 
to the proving it, gave in to Cecil a plan, by which ſhe ſhould nat e 
deprived, and yet her ſon be continued in the poſſeſſion of the com 
This, as it is curious, and no hiſtorians have inſerted it, we ſhall brich 
relate, | | 1 155 f 
* It ſhould be denounced (ſays that ſagacious ſtateſman] in the 
next parliament that is to fit in Scotland, that whereas the queen, 
flecting on the troubled ſtate of her kingdom, and being wearied wi 
the exceſſive fatigues which the government of a people occalions 
and deſirous, from mothe: ly affection, to ſee in her life-time her on 
dear fon and heir ſettled in the throne, had, in July 1 567, ſigned 4 
ſort of demiſſion of the crown in his favour, that he might be ina 
gurated in the kingdom. In which good reſolution although ſhe fi 
doth continue, and wiſheth, with all the ardour of matern fondneh 
that he may long and proſperouſly enjoy the ſovereignty, yet leſt th 
good-will which was only meant to his perſon, ſhould be extend 
farther than ſhe either then did or now doth allow, ſhe will conlvv 
her own meaning, which was, that her ſon ſhould be honoured 1 
obeyed by all her ſubjects as their natural king, and be in very deed 
their king; but as this voluntary reſignation of the reins: of gow 
ment was only made for him, ſo was it not intended to, degrade he 
from the rank of princes; for being born to a, kingdom, and 
crowned in her cradle, ſhe always refolved to maintain in, fore! 
courts the dignity of a queen, and be honoured as ſuch by the wh 
This, however, is in no ſort to derogate from the authori of bt 
ſon, in whofe name ſhe willeth that the adminiſtration of affairs 
be conducted, thoſe continuing to govern in the minority whom 


and 


. 
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and the parliament! had appointed. Provided always, that this her 
1miflion, and her ſon's beingrerowned, ſhall in no ſort prejudite her 
right to the ſucceſſion; but that, in caſe. he ſhould die, (Which God 
forbid) ſhe ſhall then return to the poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, in as 
ample a manner as if ſhe never. had reſigned it: for this reſignation, 
1s it was not to redound to her diſhonour, ſo was it only to be regarded 
as flowing from the love of quiet, and of her ſon's advantage, and 
therefore was the kingdom to deſcend to her lawful poſterity, x. 
This interpretation of her majeſty's meaning ſhould not only be 
read and ratified in parliament, but the whole eſtates ſhould acknow- 
edge her fingular affection to her ſon, which diſpoſed her to fee him 
crowned in her life-time; and ſhould caution the world againſt think- 
ing it a deprivation of eſtate for intents not dreamt of by parliament : 
ſhe, at the ſame time, aſſuring mankind” that ſhe had conceived no 
hatred to her ſubjects, but that ſne loved them as her children; and 
they certifying that they never entertained the leaſt thought of caſting 
off the yoke of their dutiful behaviour: towards her, nor intended 
to break the band by which prince and ſubjects are knit together. But 


as it hath pleaſed her majeſty, in her own time, to deſire the ſubjects 


to pay that duty to her ſon which God's ordinance obliges them to after 
her death, ſo ſhall ſhe well: perceive, by their behaviour, that they 


duty, they will profeſs to the end of their lives.” 


The commiſſioners did not again afſemble till the 6th of December. 
It was at the accuſtomed place in Weſtminſter, and 'they were to have 
declared to the earl of Murray, and his colleagues, queen Elizabeth's 
dillike of their accuſing their ſovereign; when the biſhop of Roſs 
ſent one Borthwick to defire permiſſion to wait on them, to inform 
them of certain matters. They defired to know whether theſe were 
of ſuch importance as to require an immediate hearing, before they 
proceeded with the earl of Murray (who was already preſent). This 
he affirming, Murray and his aſſociates were made to withdraw, and 
the biſhop, &c. entered. Then he declared, that perceiving her ma- 
jeſty intended to require proofs of the allegations exhibited by Murray, 
&c. againſt their queen, he came there to proteſt, in behalf of himſelf 
and the other commiſſioners, that, unleſs her majeſty was permitted to 


ppear in perſon, they would proceed no farther in the conference. To 


che ſame purpoſe he alſo read and offered a writing, in which as queen 
Elizabeth's anſwer of the 4th was palpably miſrepreſented, ſo the Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners; refuſed to receive it, although they expreſſed a 
willingneſs to take any other which narrated the truth. The biſhop 
then, verbally proteſting that they would neither treat nor appear any 
more, departed, with his ehh 
The earl of Murray and his aſſociates being then introduced, the 
lord keeper thus charged them, in her majeſty's name: 
My lords, 


e 4 * 
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ſtill owe herſelf love, honour, and reverence, which, being their Anderſ. vol. v. 
1 part ii. p. 
140, 141, 142, 


143, 144 


Her majeſty having conſidered the addition to your former anſwer, 


hath oommanded us to inform you, ſhe thinketh/it very ſtrange that 
Jou, who are born ſubjects of the queen of Scots, ſhouſd actafe' ber 
ff a crime odious in the fight of God and man, againſt law and nature, 
and which, if it ſhould be proved, muſt render her infamous to all 
Princes. And therefore are we to acquaint you, that although in this 
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you have forgot the duties of allegiance to yout- fowersigny) het 1, 
majeſty meaneth not to forget the love of a good ſiſterſ a Soo nigh. 
bour and friend. What you have to anſwer to this, we are tiow fe, 
"x (ASt © 47 


Io this the carl of Murray anſwered, he truſted their lordſhips fi 
both by his proceedings here and at York, how loath be was to act i 
her majeſty. As he and his colleagues were commanded by guet 
Elizabeth, at the inſtigation of the queen of Scots, to come 0 Eng. 
land, to anſwer for their actions. This they had done at Vork, ſoußd. 
ing their conduct on acts of parliament, at which were preſent as way 
members of the three eſtates as had been known theſe hundred year, 
And if their adverſaries had not puſhed them with replies, aud 
accuſed them of rebellion and uſurpation, they had never proceetle 
to this diſagreeable extremity. He therefore intreated their lordſhip 
to conſider the accuſation as extorted, and not flowing from a Wut 
malignity to ſee their king's mother defamed, and as proceeding from 
her own commiſſioners, and not from them. And, to mitigate her mil 
jeſty's diſpleaſure, they would proceed upon ſuch preſumptions 8 
amounted to a proof, that as the earl of Bothwell was the chief thr: 
derer of the king, ſo was queen Mary a deviſer and abettor. 

To prove this, they firſt exhibited a writing, intituled, * Atte 
« containing certain conjectures, &c.” by which the queen's averfie 
to Darnley, and love for Bothwell, were evidenced. Theſe are nd 
publiſhed by Anderſon; nor indeed was it neceſſary, as the whole if 
her conduct, from the death of Rizio to her marriage with Bothwel 
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ſent accuſers not oppoling it. | -b 


December 8, the earl of Murray, according to appointment, waited 
on the queen's commiſſioners at Weſtminſter, and told them, th 
as they * yeſterday proved the queen's antipathy to her huſband, 
and inordinate love of Bothwell, ſo now he was willing to preduce 
letters of her own, which would not only confirm thoſe "import 
preliminaries, but would alſo farther ſhew that ſhe was guilty ef te! 
huſband's murder. Accordingly he produced ſeven in French, fix d 
which the commiſſioners (upon their honour and conſcience) averted: 
were of the queen's own writing. "Theſe were the famous" 
ters, which Morton informed them were found on one of Potl- 
well's ſervants the 2oth of June, 1567, being contained in 4 80 
filver caſket “, which her huſband the king of France ul 
made her a preſent of. As theſe contained expreſſions of the wol 
violent paſſion for Bothwell, to whoſe carrying her off: theſe mal 
her conſent, with not obſcure hints of a deũgn to get rid of ther huF 
band, the friends of this unfortunate princeſs have attempted to pro 
that they were forged. And though perhaps it may be granted he 
her enemies might ſo well counterfeit her hand, as that queen Ef 
beth could not diſtinguiſh it, and that even the purport of the letter 
is not above the power of invention, why did not Balfour (by W 
means they are ſaid to have been diſcovered, though ſecretly on be 
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* Anderſon, vol. i. p. 257, frem the records of the privy council. 
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ade) diſato che affair? And why did not Maitland (Who cettaini) 
knew her writing, and ho wiſhed her re-eſtabliſhment,” at leaſt of 
ter ms) diſoover the ĩmpoſture, when he quarrelled with the * — ? 
Ol theſe letters, &c. collated copies (the earl of Murray reſerving 
the originals) were given to the Engliſh commiſſioners. 
After that, they farther proved Bothwell's guilt by the teſtimonies 
of his accomplices John Hay, John Hepburn, William Powry, and 
George Dalglieſh, which they produced; as alſo their trial, and ſen- 
tence for the murder. „ MOPDSY NCD M8) IFAES O'S! 

Next was exhibited the condemnation of Bothwell, James Ormeſ- 
ton, Robert Ormeſton, Patrick Wilſon, French Paris, Simon Arm- 
ſtrong, and William Murray, by the parliament, Decemb.'20, 1567, 
25 ſundry ways guilty of treaſon, for the king's 'affaſſination'®, 

Thurſday December q, the lords commiſhoners being employed at 
Weſtminſter in peruſing the French ſonnets and letters, tranſlated into 
Engliſh, with the other papers yeſterday exhibited by the king's party, 
the biſhop of Roſs: and lord Boyd ſent one Borthwick to demand 
acce(s; which being granted, theſe two came at one of the clock, un- 
attended, and required their lordſhips to receive a long paper, by way 
of proteſtation. But as it was ſaid in the ſuperſcription to have been 
preſented to the Engliſh commiſſioners on the 6th by the biſhop, the 
lords Herris and Boyd, and the abbot of Kilwinning, their lordſhips 
expoſtulated the matter ; and Roſs apologiſed for it, that as they had 
on that day offered a like writing, which being rejected, becauſe the 
queen of England's anſwer was not juſtly expreſſed ; this the 
had rectified, but had retained the date. Being accordingly collated 
with the former, it was found to differ in that, and in ſome other 
matters of leſs moment. Upon which the Engliſh commiſſioners 
agreed to receive it, provided a publick notary might be permitted to 
under-write a ſpecial clauſe, 2 the day of its delivery, and the 


deliverers. To this the biſhop aſſented. The proteſtation is as 
follows: by As. 


g - 
9 
P 


= © My lords commiſſioners for the queen of England, in this' con- 
ference, we the commiſſioners for the queen's highneſs of Scotland, 
In conformity to our commiſſion and inſtructions, did ſignify to you, 


given in by the earl of Murray and his rebel accomplices, unleſs the 
ucen was permitted to appear and anſwer for her own innocence. 


But. independent of theſe, is not the trial for the murder (the ſtreets being lined with Both- 
ell's armed dependents); is not the mannet by which many of the robility were drawa in (the 
hamber being ſurrouoded by two hundred arqdebuſie s) to ſubfcribe a bond, importing his pur- 
ation from the murder, and; a general conſent to his marrying the queen, (ſhe both granting 
hem leave to do this, and pardoning it when done); is not the contract of a marriage be- 
r her and lord Bothwell, dated too before he was accquitted of the murder, written b 
urtley (who was ſoon after reſtored to his eſtate and ticles), and ſigned by the queen, whic 
#2 ſhewn at York to the Engliſh commiſſioners 3, is not the ſpeedy: and extraordinary:divorce of 
zothwell, with the honours and eſtates ſhe heaped upon him at her return from Dunbar, when 
de not only declared herſelf free, but alſo forgave him the rape: with the oppoſition made to her 


dverl-aped the bounds of the moſt eſſential feminine decorum? And can we think that this took 
ts riſe only after the death of her huſband? Such a ſuppoſition would be ſhocking. But where 
"5 245 once taken hold of the mind, to what enormities (however foreign to the, natural dii- 
011:10n) will it not hurry us? Of this, biſtory every where abounds wih examples. 


le cler k-regiſter's hand, is ia the paper-office. ; 
8 For 


the 1ſt of December, that we would in no ways anſwer to the addition 


narti ge by the clergy ; are not theſe, I ſay, proofs of a paſſion, which, in order to gratify, ſhe 


ide Anderſon, vol. iv. part ii. p. 152. The authentick extract of this attainder, ander 
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For as queen Elizabeth has no power, ſo neither can Ab . 
nor we conclude in any thing relating to her honour} perſbn cf 
or eſtate, as we formerly proteſted at Weſtminſter, che 2 fh pf Nh. 
vember. Therefore did we requeſt an audience of Her maß Warts! 
whom we preſented a ſupplication to that purpoſe on the 24" l 
and the fellowing morning were called before her, your 'lojdtge. 
and others of her majeſty's council. And becauſe we could not. 
tain a direct anſwer, we then ſignified, as we do now, that; aprerahj 
to our inſtruftions, we cannot conſent to proceed any further, wo 
that our ſovereign's diſobedient ſubjects ſhould exhibit any toof ef 
their falſe accuſation, before ſhe herſelf was heard. We. brefors 
ſolemnly proteſt, in caſe your lordſhips defiſt not, that your paſt a 
future proceedings ſhall no ways prejudice' our ſovereign miſtieſ 
honour, perſon, crown and eftate; as, for our part, we diſſode the 
conference. Were ſhe permitted to appear in her own' cauſe" 
would not only manifeſt her innocence, but would paint her rebeſlibn 
accuſers in ſuch colours as would render them unworthy to jar 
their hi. 


before any Chriſtian prince, to exhibit forged crimes againſt their 
tive ſovereign. This, therefore, we defire to be inſerted in'the{ourh 
of the conference, and to have a copy of it properly authenticated,” 


That being complied with, the earl of Murray and his colleapys, 
as they had been directed, came in; and his lordſhip demanded that 
Thomas Nelſon might be heard upon oath, (being a domeſtick, he 
lay in the king's houſe the night he was murdered, but luckily eſcapel 


his fate, by reaſon, ſays the original, of a great ſtone-wall between his 


chamber and that where Henry flept.) This was granted; and he 
produced the following evidence, which he ſwore was true, 
* I Thomas Nelſon, ſometime ſervant in the chamber to the lat 
king Henry of Scotland, of good memory, being examined, on my 
conſcience, declare, that I was actually in his ſervice at the time of ho 
murder (as I had been long before), and came with him to * 
when the queen tranſported him from Glaſgow. I temember it ws 
firſt deviſed there, that the king ſhould have lain at Craigmillay; bit 
becauſe he ſhewed a diſinclination to the place, it was altered; and tbe 
kirk in the field was pitched upon; when I ſincerely believed'thit tl 
duke of Caſtle-herald's houſe was deſtined for him, as his majelt 
himſelf expected; for, upon alighting, he went immediately chere 
But the queen then firſt undeceived him, and conducted him to ths 
other lodging, where his apartment, having a bed in it, was buiy 
with black figured velvet. The keys were partly ſtanding in the dom, 
and partly delivered to me by Robert Balfour, the owner, except ü 
key of that door which paſſed through the cellar and rhe Coche 
wall, which could not be found. Theſe keys I and the kin $ other 
ſervants uſed, till the queen came to his lodging; but then A chibald 
Beaton, uſher of the queen's chamber-door, had the keys of the len 
chamber, under the king, and of the paſſage to the garden, deliveret 
before that time too ſhe had cauſed take down the outer door to both 
chambers, and uſe it as a cover to the large veſſel "in which the Hp 
was bathed ; ſo that the portal-doors were the only that ftoppen g 
paſſage into the ſaid chambers (as the original expreſſes it). dhe all 
cauſed remove the black velvet-bed, alleging that the bath wo 
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ſpail it, and put up an old purple one in its ſtead. Theſe keys were 

never afterwards delivered to the king's: ſervants, Beaton and her other 
domeſticks not only keeping them, but alſo having the command of 
all the other doors while the queen was there; for ſhe had an old. 

geen bed put up for herſelf in the under chamber, where as ſhe. la 
on the Wedneſday, and Friday, ſo did ſhe promiſe to have ſtaid the 
Sunday- night. But after ſhe had tarried and familiarly entertained the 
king, ſhe took purpoſe, as if it had been on the ſudden (ſays the ori- 
ginal), and departed with an intention (as ſhe expreſſed herſelf) to 
give a maſk to Baſtian, who that evening had married one of her ſer- 
vants, Beaton and Paris having the keys of her chamber, and of the 
paſſage to the garden, where ſhe and lady Reires uſed to go of a- night, 
and ſing and uſe paſtime. About an hour after the queen's departure 
the king went to bed, the late William Taylor lying in the ſame apart- 
ment; himſelf, Edward Symons, and Taylor's boy, ſleeping in the lit- | 
tle gallery, which had a window in the end of it, through the town- i} 
wall, to the ſouth of the king's bed- room; and they knew of nothin 
till the houſe tumbled about them. Having extricated himſelf. from 
the ruins, he ſtood upon them till the people gave him cloaths, and 
then he departed ; and was examined the day after, when being aſked 
who kept the keys of the cellar and queen's chamber, he anſwered, 
Bunkle had the former, and her ſervants the latter. The baron of Anderſon, 
Tullibardin deſired my examiners to ſtop, for here was ground; which vol. ü. Part 


they accordingly did.“ | Pa 165, 
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The earl of Murray then requeſted that one Crawfurd might be 
heard upon oath. His teſtimony further proved the authenticity of 
the letters. In one of theſe it is ſaid, that a gentleman belonging to 
the earl of Lenox met the queen four miles from Glaſgow; and apo- 
logiſed for his maſter's not daring to come and attend her, on account 
of ſome ſevere words which ſhe had ſpoken of him, deſiring withal, 
that an inquiry might be made into thoſe things of which ſhe ſuſpected 
him, &c. He affirmed the truth of this paſſage, as he was the per- 
lon deputed by Lenox ; and farther confirmed many other paragraphs, 
as the king always informed him of what paſſed between her majeſt 
and himſelf, which he was the better able to remember, as he that 
inſtant committed them to paper, to tranſmit to his maſter, who durſt 
not come to court. ITY | 55 
Crawfurd exhibited upon oath, to the commiſſioners, certain an- 
ſwers made to him by the regicides, John Hepburn and John Hay, 
upon the ſcaffold in Edinburgh, juſt before their execution. 
And laſtly, they produced an act of parliament, ſubſcribed by Mr. 
James Magill, containing the form of the queen's demiſſion, and of 
her, ſon's coronation. rin hig e e e 
We have no farther accounts of the proceedings of the lords com- 
miſſioners till the 14th, when queen Elizabeth commanded the earls 
of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Shre wibury, Worceſter, Hunt- 
ngton, and Warwick, to attend her privy council at Hampton-court. 
here they were informed, that as her majeſty had formerly called 
them to communicate to. them the cauſe of the queen of Scots, ſo 
now although the affair was at ſome ſtay by her commiſſioners refuſing 
to confer, yet as great progreſs had been made in it, and it was not 
own how it might be miſrepreſented by common fame; ſhe thought 
I2Q proper 
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Vide Anderl, 
vol. iv. part 
11. p. 178, 
173,174, 175, 
176, 177. 


16th Dec. 
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roper to let them into the undiſguiſed ſtate of the feen ene 
They were not only to keep ſecret, but it was required" that it Mo 
prejudice neither party by a final opinion, or determination to be dh. 
ceived with themſelves, as the original expreſſes lt. 
Then were the whole tranſactions of the commiſſioners, firſt at yy 
and next at Weſtminſter, ſummarily repeated, and all the Writinps e. 
hibited by the earl of Murray, &c. read. In this buſineſs near two dey 
were ſpent. In the end, the charge of ſecreſy was renewed; and they 
were farther informed, if the commiſſioners of the queen of $1, 
perfiſted in prefling her perſonal appearance, that queen Eliza) 
judged this anſwer not improper : ©* Her majeſty would, indeed, 
moſt deſirous that the queen of Scots, either by her delegates," f 
perſon, ſhould vindicate her conduct before ſuch perſons as her wy 
jeſty would ſend ; but confidering, at her firſt arrival in England; 
did not think it conſiſtent with her honour to admit her into her pre. 
ſence, till juſtified of thoſe horrible crimes with which common fans 
aſperſed her; ſo now thoſe crimes being, by many vehement al 
tions and preſumptions, made more apparent (the words of the u. 
cord), ſhe cannot now, without manifeſt blemiſh of her owa teput. 
tion, indulge her requeſt, till ſhe has, by ſome juſt anſwer, evidence 
her innocency.” y 240! 218 
The nobility, having thus been made participant of her majeſly, 
intentions, ſeverally ſaid, after acknowledging her condeſcenſion, tha 
they ſaw ſuch foul matters, as they thought truly, in their confciencs 
her majeſty's anſwer was as reaſonable as the caſe would bear, eſpe 
cially as they could not allow it to be conſiſtent with her honour to a. 
mit queen Mary into her preſence *. To IA 
In conſequence of this, the following day, when the queen d 
Scots's commiſſioners waited on her majeſty for a final anſwet, ſit 
(after recapitulating her former advice, &c. and expreſſing het ſorton 
that ſo many and ſo very great preſumptions had been ſo _— — 
produced againſt her fiſter) propoſed three methods, any of wii 
their miſtreſs might chuſe for her acquittal. To ſend ſome one trilh 
perſon, or more, with her anſwer; or give it in herſelf to ſuch no- 
men as ſhe would diſpatch to her; or, laſtly, to a t theme 
or any others, to vindicate her before the Engliſh conimiſſioners: f 
ſhe would not aſſent to her coming into her preſence, after" whit 
had been diſcovered. This, therefore, ſhe willed them to comm. 


not ſee how queen Mary could more effectu 
demnation than by fach a procedure. 
This anſwer the biſhop of Roſs defired to have 


miſtreſs to take refuge in England, and enlarged on her 
* Anderſon, vol, iv. part ii. p. 177, 179, from the ;eurtile of the privy council. 
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dall 
e ſhe had left nothing undone, which. might correſpond with 


her honout; but ſeeing, inſtead of accepting this, th had wrong- 
fully accuſed her, and ſhe was not permitted to manifeſt er Innocence 
at court, I therefore intreat your majeſty not only to take in good part 
our breaking off the conference, but alſo beg that you will not be 
oſfended in caſe queen Mary ſeek affiſtance from foreign, princes, for 
edrefling the great wrongs her rebels have done theit anointed ſove- 

1 | | | ns NED 
They, added he, who have been ſo often pardoned by her, can- 
not be proper accuſets; and your majeſty, after due conſideration, 
will doubtleſs never admit a precedent fo prejudicial to erowned heads; 
but will follow the example of Trajan, who would never permit any 
in his hearing to aſperſe a dead, far leſs a living ſovereign. "4 


But if your majeſty thinks that your aid 1s inſufficient to reſtore our | 


miſtreſs to her regal dignity, at leaſt permit her to return to her own 
country, that ſhe may reſume, the government, and her loyal ſubjects 
may be freed from the intolerable burden with which the uſurpers 
have loaded them, | | v9 

Or, if this moſt reaſonable requeſt is denied, at leaſt allow her. to 
paſs into France, where her dowry lying, ſhe may be ſupported as her 
character demands. 
= To theſe, as we mean punctually to execute the orders of our ſove- 
reign, we deſire an explicit anſwer in writing; which if not agreeable 
W to them, we beg paſſports to return home, as it is not ſo eaſy for us, 
a who have our eſtates violently torn from us, to live here upon our own 
WP pockets, as it is for them who maintain their whole retinue upon our 
miſtreſs's domains and jewels.” | | 1H 
= Qucen Elizabeth inſtantly anſwered, that as ſhe could not think 
wem good ſubjects and counſellors who ſhould labour to make their 
queen compound matters with her unnatural accuſers, ſo did ſhe not 
WT think it conſiſtent with her honour to attempt any thing that way; but 
if they proved not the accuſation which they had exhibited, they 
chould ſmart for it. | 
Loet could ſhe not give an explicit reply to what he required, till 
ſhe was certified whether the queen of Scotland would anſwer her 
csccuſers in one of the three methods ſhe had propoſed, e. 


In the interim, they ſhould have paſſports to go to Bolton; but 
ME: return to Scotland ſhe could not permit, till the conference was 
en f | g 5 

In conſequence of this, queen Marty's commiſſioners * made pre- 
Paradons for leaving London; but, on the 22d, the biſhop and Herris 
bad orders to return to Hampton- court on the following day, while 

Boyd was permitted to repair to his miſtreſs. | 


But though queen Elizabeth ſeemed ſo earneſt that Mary mould 


vindicate her innocence, it appears, from an original in Ceciſ's hand- 
Writing, that ſhe was yet willing the affair ſhould be conſigned to eternal 
oblivion, if queen Mary could be induced to be content to remain in 
England, leaving the adminiſtration in the hands of the regent, and 
nat bath could be prevailed on to ſend the young prince into-England, 
to be educated under the inſpection of Scotiſh preceptors. 


Th From queen Mary's regiſter, as in the 2d vol. of a book, intituled, Examination of letters 
tO be written by Mary queen of Scots to Bothwell, P, 265, 266, 267, &c. 


Accordingly, 
5 


differences with her ſubjects amicably adjuſted ; for which, 
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Accordingly, that ſame day, Elizabeth informed. the vice - chamber. 
lain by letter, that as this could not be moved to queen Mary hy, 
either by thoſe whom ſhe truſted, or could confide in, ſhe had thou: 
proper to attempt both methods. Firſt, (ſays ſhe) we would ban. 
you, as of yourſelf, and as ſoon as poſſible, confer with her on fh. 
head. And, that you may know what arguments may be uſed, we 
have ſent you our own ſentiments, and thoſe of certain of our pr 
council: yet are thoſe not to bind you up, ſo as not to allow you to uf 
other reaſons, if you ſhall find them expedient. How ſhe reliſhes th; 
overture, ſend us immediate intelligence; and, kt ſhe ſhould cen. 
municate it to my lord Scroop, do you ſecretly inform him of our i;. 
tentions, that he may agree with you in opinion. This muſt be go, 
before the biſhop of Roſs reaches Bolton: for this purpoſe we haz 
ſtaid his journey for a day or two, that, in the interim, the mate 
may be indirectly broken to him, as he ſhall have cauſe (ſays the gi, 
ginal) to deal with that queen herein, on his arrival. Thereſq 
would we have her mind ſufficiently prepared, but ſo as that it may 
no wiſe be known that you are directed from us.” 1 

But before Knolles received theſe inſtructions from her majeſty, ſo 
prepared the following letter for queen Mary, which though delignel 
tor the biſhop of Roſs, lord Boyd probably carried: 8 


«© Madam, | 

Whilſt your cauſe was here on the carpet, we thought it neee 
to write you, as we ſuppoſed that your commiſſioners would duly in 
form you of whatever merited your attention. But ſince they hay 
broken the conference, by refuſing to anſwer, for which they alle 
your command, and have demanded leave to ſet out to Bolton, althd 
they will inſtruct you in the whole, yet can we not decline telle; 
you, that as your misfortunes and troubles have long made us ſom 
ſo find we our ſorrows now doubled in beholding ſuch things produce 
to prove that you have brought them all on yourſelf, which we new 
expected. Nevertheleſs, in friendſhip, nature, and juſtice, we 
moved not only to conceal theſe, but alſo to ſtay our judgment, ad 
not to gather any ſenſe thereof to your prejudice (the words dt il 
original), before you favour us with your direct anſwer ; this. 
truſt your commiſſioners will adviſe you, for your honour, to mak 
ſo we, as one prince and couſin nearly regarding another, can 
but intreat you to comply with it; for as we have been heart 
diſmayed at ſeeing ſuch appearances againſt you, ſo ſhall we it 
equally rejoiced to hear of ſufficient matter for your diſcharge. 
though all your commiſſioners in general merit applauſe, yet ti 
bearer of this, the biſhop of Roſs, for his prudence, fidelity, and W 
gence, which are beſt tried in adverſity, is ſurpaſſed by none of then 
We wiſh you had many ſuch ſervants, and that you may ſoon. be del 
vered from your misfortunes by a juſtification of your innocency: 
truſting to hear ſhortly from you, we make an end. Given at Hanf 
ton- cour, under our ſignet, the 2 1ſt of December *. | 


Your good ſiſter and couſin, 2 
2 | Eliz. R. 


* An original, Anderſon, vol. iy, part ii. p. 183, 184; be 


ſy 
1 


| F 
Fi f 


The regiſters afford us no account of any conference till the 24th 


of December, when Roſs and Herris came to the council-chamber at 
Hampton-court, where Elizabeth had appointed the duke of Norfolk, 
the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Leiceſter, the lord cham- 
berlain Howard, and Mr. Secretary Cecil, to confer with them. 


There his grace informed them, that the earl of Murray had be- 


moaned himſelf to the queen and council, of a bruit which the Sco- 
nm queen's commiſſioners had given rife to, accuſing him and his 
Company of the king's murder: we therefore defire to know if either 
Wof you will charge them with that crime.” 


= <« We have (anſwered they) particular orders from our ſovereign, 
to accuſe them of that it: we therefore publickly avow the re- 


ile council. There we ſhall vindicate our ſovereign's innocence, 
ad anſwer their alledged calumnies, as we have this day been com- 
manded by letters from her majeſty, dated from Bolton the 19th of 
is month. We deſire then to have audience of your queen, that we 
ray declare the matter at more length, and produce our inſtruc- 
ons. 


= Accordingly, the next day (which was the time appointed) they, 
ich the abbot of Kilwinning, were admitted to the preſence of Eliza- 
eth and her council, when they declared, in their queen's name, 
hat ſhe being informed of the ingrateful dealing of her rebellious 
abjects, could no longer permit their ſlanderous accuſations to paſs un- 
oſwered, as they themſelves were the authors, and ſome of them 


er good ſiſter chiefly, ſhe would not only anſwer their eke, and ac- 
E 4 — but reply to the proteſtation which they artfully gave 
ore it. 3 
W This ſaid, they produced the ſpecial writings and inſtructions ſent 
em by their miſtreſs with relation to that buſineſs. 
Theſe being read before her majeſty and council, the commiſſion- 
requeſted that the papers delivered in by their adverſaries againſt 
Wcir miſtreſs might be given them, when ſhe ſtill however adhering to 
Ne former proteſt, and the conditions ſpecified in their writings, 
ould anſwer them.” | 
This queen Elizabeth thought very reaſonable (ſay the records) and 
preſſed her ſatisfaction that Mary would defend her honour. But 
at ſhe might be the better able to know what reply ſhe ſhould make 
d her requeſt, ſhe defired an extract of it. This the commiſſioners 
W-cordingly gave her the next morning. It is a letter, addreſſed to the 
ſhop, lord Herris, and the abbot of Kilwinning. TY 


Right truſty couſins and counſellors we greet you well. 

We have ſeen the copy which you ſent us of the falſe accuſation 
hibited againſt us by our rebels, with the declaration and proteſt you 
e in to our good ſiſter the queen of England's commiſſioners, in 
hich you complied with our former diſpatch, 

n that we ordered you, in caſe we were denied acceſs to her ma- 
, to ſhew her firſt the injuries done us, and then to declare them 
 publick before the nobility and foreign ambaſſadors, And though, 


l 


port, and will maintain it in preſence of the queen and her honour- 


Wc perpetrators of the king's murder. That, for the ſatisfaction of 
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we pray you (adds the original) in that to continue to accompliſh, th. 
intention which you know, yet do we leave to your diſcretion to 
enlarge our inſtructions. | * 

But that our rebels may ſee that thoſe have not cloſed your mouth. 
you may offer to add to your reply ſuch a ſupplement as their ebe de. 
ſerves, on condition, that when it ſhall be brought to the proof, we 
are allowed to come and vindicate our innocence before our good fiſt, 
only; that ſufficient leiſure be granted us to verify the crimes, ang 
that in the mean time, our rebels be neither aſſiſted nor favoured h 
any of the Engliſh miniſtry. Theſe terms we aſk, that our god 
ſiſter and foreign princes may not think we ſo undervalue our reny. 
tation, as to put it into the hands of any living perſon whatever: for 
although we intruſt (lippin) our perſon, life, and crown to her, we 
would be loath ſhe ſhould think we did not reſerve to ourſelf thy 
which we hold deareſt, our honour, and were not determined or. 
ſelf to defend it, at leaſt to aſſiſt you in its defence, although we doubt 
not of your honeſty ; and know that you have now ample materials ty 
confound the impudence of our traitors as effectually as you did at York, 

If our good fiſter ſhall grant this reaſonable requeſt in writing, we 
think proper you inform her commiſſioners, that indeed you had ng 
inſtructions till now in reſpect of the eke, as who could imagine 
they would deviſe ſo horrible a calumny ; but that now you were com- 
manded by me to proceed to an anſwer, which you may extract from 
the following memorial, 

Whereas the earl of Murray and his rebellious adherents hare, 
in their ſupplemental apology aſſerted, that as Bothwell was the chief 
murderer of the late Henry Stuart our huſband, ſo did we know, 
counſel, deviſe, perſwade, and command that murder. They hare 
wickedly lied, falſely imputing to us a crime of which they were the 
authors, and ſome of them the very executors, 

They have alſo alledged, that we ſtopped inquiry, and kept the 
regicides from being duly puniſhed : but as you have ſufficiently a- 
ſwered that calumny, and the other reſpecting our marriage with the 
earl of Bothwell, when you foiled them at Vork, to dwell farther on 
thoſe were unneceſlary. 

But then they maintain, that we meant to have made the ſon fol 
low haſtily his father: there they have covered themſelves (ſays the 
original) with a wet ſack; for, as the natural affection which a mo- 
ther has to her only ſon ſufficiently confounds that accuſation, and 
renders any other reply needleſs, ſo conſidering that they wronged bim 
in the womb, having purpoſed to kill both him and us, there can be 
none of ſound judgment who do not eaſily diſcover, that they on! 
hypocritically uſe his name till they have more fully eſtabliſhed ther 
tyranny. 

: U to the end our good ſiſter may underſtand, we mean not 0 
ſuffer their traiterous aſperſions to paſs over in filence, you, adhering t 
your former proteſtation, ſhall deſire copies of all they have produced 
againſt us, that we may ſee the ſuppoſed principal writings, to which, 
by God's grace, we ſhall make fuch a reply, as muſt convince d 
good ſiſter, and every other prince, of our innocence, and of ther 
guilt, provided we may be allowed ſufficient leiſure and accels to he! 
as they have had, we {till reſerving a power of adding, as time, place 
and neceſlity ſhall require.“ 13 
| | 6 
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guch were their inſtructions, and ſuch her requeſt, relating to which 
e reader will permit me to aſk a few queſtions. 

If thoſe who accuſed queen Mary of the murder of her huſband, 
not only propoſed, but alſo executed that horrible deed; why did ſhe 
not ſooner accuſe them? Why did ſhe not now proclaim her proofs ? 
This cannot be imputed to a tenderneſs for either their perſons or re- 
utations.— And, was the meet retorting the accuſation on the regent 
or his partizans any demonſtration of her innocence or of their 
guilt Alt was indeed moſt neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be allowed the 
inſpection of the papers, on which her adverſaries grounded their ac- 
cuſation. But, ſuppoſing them falſe, was the preſence of Elizabeth 
neceſſary to produce their refutation? And does not the inſiſting on 
that, which ſhe knew the Engliſh queen would not grant her, look 
as if ſhe was conſcious ſhe could not confute them ? 

The above writing queen Mary's commiſſioners ſeconded with the 
following artful reply to Murray's proteſtation : 


th 


« We proteſt before your lordſhips, that no credit ought to be 
oiven to our adverſaries proteſtation, as it 1s notoriouſly falſe, and 
void of all true matter, except where its authors have unawares 
thrown out ſome things for our ſovereign's innocence. For what 
ſtronger proof of this can be urged, than where they aſſert, that tho 
preſſed by both the Engliſh and French ambaſſadors to declare the 
reaſons of their proceedings againſt the queen, they cautiouſly con- 
cealed her knowledge of the murder. 

It were a ſtrange method of dealing, to caſt any private perſon into 
priſon, and yet not divulge the cauſe. What then ſhall it be thought 
of ſubjects who behave in this manner to their ſovereign, for whom 
they falſely pretended both publick regard and private affeCtion ? 

But tor invalidating this principal point of their proteſt, no further 
proof (of which however we have abundance) is neceſſary, than that. 
long ere it was made, they, by open act of a falſe and factious par- 
liament, condemned and depoſed her majeſty, as the known murderer 
of her huſpand. This horrible deed however, was neither then, nor 
ſince, nor ever can be proved. | 

Hence then appears the glaring, and more than ridiculous falſehood 

of their unwillingneſs to publiſh to ſtrangers þer grace's infamy. 
For what purpoſe does it anſwer, thus ſolemnly to make a cold pro- 
teſtation, after they had fo openly. and warmly, not only accuſed, but 
puniſhed their ſovereign for that heinous murder, in a manner which 
neither the laws of God or man would juſtify, to a private perſon. 

Nor was it owing to any tenderneſs for her majeſty that they did 
not accuſe her at the very firſt: it was then too incredible to charge 
her with the murder of her huſband ; both leiſure for contriving their 
ambitious ſchemes, and the acceſſion of a party were previouſly ne- 
ceſlary : by theſe they might bear down thoſe who ſhould diſlike their 
actions, awe the timorous, and impoſe on the leſs penetrating. Yet, 
at the time when their authority was at the higheſt (albeit in their 
greatelt ruff) the beſt and greateſt of the nobility proteſted, that they 
would never conſent to any meaſure which might injure her majeſty's 
crown, honour, or perſon. | 
a then, and not regard to their ſovereign, is the foundation of 
585 eee and variable conduct; and yet do they full holily pre- 

that neither Scotland could continue a kingdom, nor the true 


religion 
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religion be preſerved, unleſs they proſecuted ber for that which 
themſelves had done, and for which they undoubtedly merit the 0. 
vereſt puniſhment. +1 18 

It were a wonder indeed if religion could not be maintained wid 
out ſach foul ſhifts; and a wonder it 1s that thoſe men ſhould fex 
Scotland continuing a kingdom when governed by ſo excellent 3 
the lineal and lawful poſſeſſor, unleſs they are of that upſtart opinion 
which maintains that it is contrary tolaw for a woman to rule the 
Have we not juſter cauſe to be apprehenſive for its continuance, / 
by intruding themſelves into a regal authority, they who have 90 
right to it, have hazarded its exiſtence ; and yet they confeſs them. 
ſelves moſt bound to her grace for great benefits conferred on them 
Doubtleſs they deſerved them ! Since this is the recompence ! Could 
they find no other method of freeing the kingdom from a 
flander, which a few only deſerved, than by loading with it their ve 
nerous benefactreſs, who deſerved it the leaſt? Do they think they 
ſhall reap any great glory from the world for their patience, in hea. 
ing themſelves called, what they certainly are, traitors and rebel, 
no more than if they had heard themſelves named (which many 1 
leaſt do) and proved the murderers of their ſovereign's huſband? No 
no; they can thence gain but ſmall praiſe, unleſs they confeſs and te- 

ent them of their faults. which God grant. 

But they alledge, that they are driven by their ſovereign and ug, | 
whom they call her adverſaries, to accuſe her. How true this is, we 
leave to the diſcretion of your lordſhips, whether her majeſty, who 
has always acted like a mother and queen, has not patiently born thei 
unnatural actions, rather than expoſe them; and whether we, who 
have ſpent our blood and fortune in defence of her crown and honou, 
have preſſed them to this? On the contrary, they did, and ſtill daly 
do purſue both with all rigor, ſupported by revenues and jewel 
which they violently ſeized, having corrupted the keepers, as wells 
by the ſpoil of many good ſubjects. * 

To conclude then, my lords, it is neither zeal for their county, 
nor religion, but unbounded ambition, diſtaſte of a private ſtation, 
and the defire of wealth which have drove them to theſe extremities 
although with the former they cover their foul and tragical doing; 
and this in the end will be evidenced to mankind.” | 


But this has never yet appeared, which together with the prop 
ſal made by her commiſſioners to the earl of Leiceſter and fecretal 
Cecil, when Murray was on the verge of producing the proofs of be 
deut are no inconſiderable corroborations of thoſe evidences: and ii 

eed, after the moſt impartial ſcrutiny, we cannot help declaring 0 
opinion, that ſhe was but too conſcious of the murder of her huſband, 
as her next year's tranſactions will more fully manifeſt. That ſhe wi 
as abandoned as Buchanan in his Detection (which was publiſhed abo 
this time) repreſents her, we cannot believe; but that ſhe was 0 
ſo innocent as the biſhop of Roſs deſcribes her in his Defence , th" 
are but too many proofs to the contrary. Wil 

But to return, whilſt queen Mary's cauſe was in agitation at Volk, 
the duke of Caſtleherald (on whom ſhe had of late repoſed a parte 
lar confidence) left France and came to London, His daa 


* It was ſurreptiouſly printed in 1569. 4 
4 
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das Camden) to have the queſtion debated, whether Murray ſhould 

inue regent during the king's minority. He reſolutely maintained, 
* by the cuſtom of Scotland, he had a preferable right to the go- 
me eee as being nearer a-kin to the king than he who was illegi- 
Arn But the young king's commiſſioners argued, that the regency 
3 not on the neareſt of blood, but on thoſe whom the eſtates 
gcemed fitteſt for that office, and this they proved from hiſtory, That 
it would be particularly impolitick, at this time, to deliver their ſove- 
reign into his keeping, who, by his alliance to the crown, might be 
tempted to wreſt it by illegal methods, eſpecially as his houſe bore an 
hereditary grudge to that of Lennox. This was apparent from the 
Hamiltons having formerly murdered his majeſty's great granfather 
by the father's ſide, and from their having driven his grandfather 
Matthew earl of Lennox out of the kingdom. Nor was that all; this 
very candidate for the regency had been very troubleſome to king 
Henry, and had put queen Mary into the king of France's hands, the 
more caſily to get his foot upon the throne. 

Queen Elizabeth having heard both ſides, anſwered the duke, that 
he made a moſt unreaſonable demand, and ordered him not to leave 
England yet for a while. The truth is, his grace was wholly devoted 
to France and the Guiſes (by whom he was made to expect the mar- 
rage of queen Mary for his fon the lord Arbroath, in expectation of 
which, he judicioully aſſiſted her commithoners at Weſtminſter, &c.) 
though formerly a proteſtant, his behaviour for many years had been 
ſo equivocal, that theſe alone were ſufficient motives for queen Eliza- 
beth not to alter the order of government eſtabliſhed by the eſtates. 
But if Murray was continued in the regenzy by queen Elizabeth, 
he had no great reaſon to be pleaſed with her treatment of him in 
other reſpects; for (according to Melvil) ſhe deteſted him in her mind, 
allowing him to remain at Kingſton almoſt without money, I can- 
not however give implicit faith to this ; not that I in the leaſt queſtion 
the veracity of the author, he aſſuredly believed as he wrote; and 
queen Elizabeth's behaviour was, in the whole courſe of this affair, 
ſo artful, that it is no diſgrace to his underitanding that he was im- 
poſed on; the intereſt of the Engliſh: queen and of the Scotiſh vice- 
roy was the ſame, and he had it more in his power, as well as in 
inclination, to ſerve her, than any nobleman in Scotland. It is not 
then to be ſuppoſed that ſhe would commit ſuch. a blunder in politicks 
as to diſregard him; for although he had accuſed queen Mary, the well 
knew that he might yet have very good terms, if he would aflociate 
with her party; the truth is, that he often ſaw her majeſty in pri- 


John Tomworth eſq. February, 1508-9, for the lending the regent 678. 
5000 pounds, upon bis giving him a bond for the re- payment of the 


fir James has confounded this loan with the 200 1, which (he ſays) 
the duke of Norfolk engaged to cauſe Elizabeth give him, for which 


But, be that as it will, the regent was, from every circumſtance, 
"pon a much better footing at the court of England than is com- 
monly imagined : nor is the conjecture improbable, that the reconci- 
lation between Norfolk and the regent, which was ſoon after effect- 


| 5 . appears from authentick papers, that this affair was enquired into at York by Elizabeth; 
vt whether ſhe ever deſigned the regency for the duke is not certain. 


i 46. Ah ed, 


vate: and in the Fœdera I find her iſſuing a warrant to her cofferer tom. xv. p. 


whole within nine months; which Murray accordingly did. Perhaps Ibid. p. 677. 


is grace became cautioner, and which he was afterwards obliged to pay, Melvil, p. 93. 
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ed, was the reſult of theſe interviews, to which policy might 
incline Murray, as oy the return of the duke of Caſtleherald, 5: mw 
own abſence from Scotland, the queen's party. was be Winn i 
formidable. mn 

We have ſeen, in the former part of this hiſtory, that the duke g 
Norfolk had diſſuaded the regent from accuſing queen Mary, but d 
reader has not yet been informed that his grace (the ducheſs hay; | 
died the year before) ſecretly entertained a deſign of martyi , 


the more 


© £ 
1 


princeſs. To this, love, ambition, and pity may have equally aq 
ſpired. Mary was in the full bloom of perfection: the papiſt 1 


England, who were then very numerous, thought her title to thi 
crown preferable to queen Elizabeth's, and moſt of the nobility re. 
garded her and her fon as their ſovereign's immediate ſucceſſor, . 
ſuch powerful inducements, was it wonderful that Norfolk ſhould com. 
paſſionate her circumſtances ? Beſides, although he had ſeen the prock 
exhibited againſt her at the conferences, paſſion ſeems to have blinds 
his underſtanding, and he knew that queen Elizabeth never Propoſed 
to pronounce her guilty. 

How Cecil, and of conſequence his miſtreſs, had intelligence of thy 
meaſure, has alſo been related; and though his grace had been con. 
tinued in the commiſſion, both probably were of opinion that he had 
not laid afide all thoughts of the match. Beſides, letters about thi 
time were intercepted in Scotland, and ſhewn by the regent to quem 
Elizabeth, in which Mary accuſed her of breach of promiſe; but 
withal defired her friends not to deſpond, as ſhe now hoped, from 
another quarter, ſoon to ſee all her calamities brought to a proſpe- 
ous iſſue. And, as that politick princeſs well knew that France aud 
Spain had enough on their hands at home, ſhe could not but mi- 
truſt Norfolk, who (Melvil ſays) made no ſecret of the affair, eſpeci 
ally as ſhe was certainly informed that Ligon, one of his principal 
ſervants, was very frequently at Bolton. But as a thorough eclairdke- 
ment of this was of importance, it ſeems to have been projected tht 
Murray ſhould reconcile himſelf to the duke, and make him an orer- 
ture of queen Mary's hand. 

I am not ignorant that the biſhop of Roſs aſſerts, that Murray nt 
finding that rigorous ſeverity exerciſed on queen Mary which he had 
looked for, changed his courſe, and ſecretly ſought to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into her favour: for that purpoſe he propoſed the marriage t0 
Norfolk, and offered, at his return to aſſemble the eſtates, and g 
her majeſty reſtored. For this end (adds he) fir Robert Melvil ws 
diſpatched to her, with full credit. This overture (continues Ley) 
was moſt acceptable to his grace, who ſoon after informed him of the 
propoſal, as did Murray by one of his ſervants; but he even then 
was diffident of the regent's ſincerity. 135 

Camden, who extracted (as he informs us) this perplexed buſine 
from the duke's written confeſſion, and biſhop Leſly's diary, wine 
that Maitland and Leſly firſt propoſed the match to his grace at York, 
as they were hawking, which Murray renewed at Hampton- oui. 
Norfolk anſwered, that he could reſolve on nothing with regard © * 
propoſal of that kind, till the queen ſtood acquitted of the crimes | 
to her charge: yet did the biſhop uſe every endeavour to work him? 


a compliance, which the earl of Leiceſter afterwards effected. 1 
| | gu 


IF 
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Again, fir James Melvil in his Memoirs fays, that fir Nicholas 
Throckmorton re-introduced the deſolate regent to the duke, and effec- 
tated a reconciliation. Norfolk then told Murray, that he meant to 
marry the queen of Scots, who yet ſhould not return to Scotland ; 
nor would he rebel againſt his own ſovereign miſtreſs : adding, that 
his own daughter would be .the fitteſt match in the world for her 
ſon. He makes no mention of his brother's having been ſent to the 
Scotiſh queen, but adds, that Norfolk, who commanded all the north, 
and who, when angry with the regent, had ordered the earl of Weſt- 
morland to cut him off when he returned, countermanded theſe or- 
ders. By this he returned with ſafety to Scotland, although that 
nobleman (for Melvil was preſent) came in fight with a confiderable Mem. p. 99. 
attendance of horle, to ſignify that they were all at his mercy. 

But, whatever were the motives, and whoever ſtarted this marriage 
a ſecond time, it 1s certain that queen Elizabeth was ſoon informed 
of it. According to Melvil, the regent was adviſed by ſome of theſe 
in whom he confided, to make a _— of the whole to her ma- 
jeſty. This he ſhamefully aſſented to; and it was agreed that he ſhould 
{till continue the intrigue, and privately ſend into England whatever 
letters he received from Norfolk *. While that nobleman, who was 
ignorant of the ſcheme carrying on againſt him, entreated queen Mary 
by letters, that Murray and his retinue might be permitted to return 
without moleſtation. The biſhop of Roſs too informs us, that ſhe 
wrote to the duke of Caſtleherald, to the earls of Argyl and Hunt- 
ley, &c. in conſequence of which they diſbanded their forces, by 
which they could have hindered his re-entering Scotland, or at leaſt 
(ſays he) have prevented his pretended authority from being farther 8 p. 
obeyed. 8 

But it ſeems the queen of England did not entirely confide in theſe; 
tor, beſides detaining the Scotiſh queen's commiſſioners twenty days 
at London, and ſtopping the duke of Caſtleherald ſome time at York, Ibid. p 42. 
ſhe wrote to her northern commanders, to take particular care that 
Murray was not circumvented. Her orders were punctually obeyed ; 
tor ſtrong detachments of horſe and foot being poſted in ſupicious places, 
he arrived ſafely at Berwick on the 2d of February, and the day fol- 
lowing was conducted to Edinburgh. Nor was Elizabeth miſtaken ; 
for on the 5th of January, 1568-9, queen Mary wrote the following 
letter to the earl of Huntley her lieutenant in the north of Scotland. 


* Right truſty couſin and counſellor, we greet you well. 

We have received your letter, dated the 5th of the laſt month, by 
the bearer of this, and have conſidered its contents. Although we 
lately gave you as ample an account of our affairs as we then knew, 
this comes to ſhew you that my lord Boyd, who arrived here on the 
27th of December, has informed us, that our rebels have uſed all 
their endeavours to diſhonour us, in which however (thank God) they 
have been ſhamefully baffled: and now they would accommodate 
matters with us; but, though I am not implacable in my diſpoſition, 
Jet will I force them to acknowledge their folly, as the good queen 
our ſiſter and her council are now perſuaded that their calumnies 
againſt us were only to maſk their treaſon and wicked uſurpation, 


1 Ws, is however a letter of Cecil's to Dcury, of the gth of September, ia which he de- 
* Wn tO tax the regent on a report which prevailed, that he, before his departure, and | | 


huce by Wood, had earneſt] | ' 
my ood, y laboured to compaſs a maariage between queen Mary and Norfolk 
"Iu autif). ing it to her Majeity. F 6 A a F 
This 
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This, to our honour, ſhall be made manifeſt to the world, and will 
greatly content our faithful ſubjects; for (praiſed be God) o 
friends encreaſe, while theirs daily diminiſh. This bearer will de 
liver you a letter, which you will ſubſcribe. It is written by my lord 
Boyd's advice, in conformity to the declaration you made to the biſho 
of Roſs. And, although we are ſenſible that there is no need of ? 
ſuaſion to induce you to what is reputable, yet, as you have been ale 
perſed by our rebels, we have thought proper to write you this, prayin 
you to ſhew that your innate virtue, and the equity of our cauſe mz 
not endure our common adverſaries to brag ſo much, as we are wel 
aſſured they do. As for us, we are determined to expoſe their lies 
and hope (by the grace of God) that their accuſations of us will, 
their utter confuſion, recoil upon themſelves. We ſubmit to your own 
diſcretion, both to make what additions you pleaſe, and to return 
it ſigned and ſealed as ſoon as poſſible, to the end that it may be pro. 
duced, with other things, againſt our ſlanderous traitors. The c 
of the queen our ſiſter's anſwer to the ſupplication of our commiſſion. 
ers will likewiſe be delivered to you. Moreover we are informed, that 
Arderon, you purpoſe to change the provoſt of Elgin, but this we muſt intrex 
val. iv. part u. . -. . . g 
p. 18:.--187, YOu not to do, while he continues faithful to us, for which, as it wil 
Au crigiual. give us pleaſure, fo ſhall we not fail to thank you for it. As to other 


"1 matters, credit the bearer. We commit you to the protection of Al. 
E mighty God. Bolton.” 
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What queen Mary entreated him to ſign was the following mol 


remarkable proteſtation, which (Camden having miſrepreſented i) 
we ſhall give at length. 


— ——— 
* 


—  —_ — 
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« We George carl of Huntley lord Gordon and great chancellor 
of Scotland, and we Archibald earl of Argyl lord Campbell and Lom 
great juſticiary of the ſame realm, being informed that ſome diſobe- 
dient ſubjects to the queen's majeſty, our ſovereign lady, in order 9 
palliate their taking arms againſt her highneſs, impriſoning her malt 
noble perſon, uſurping her grace's authority, practiſing with the keep- 
ers of the fortreſſes of the kingdom, which they invaded, the/{poiling 
her majeſty's moſt precious jewels, &c. have falſely and calumniouly 
accuſed her highneſs of having contrived and commanded her late 
huſband Henry Stuart * to be murdered, we, to perform the duty gf 
good ſubjects, and diſcharge our conſciences before God and the wol 
declare what we know of that matter. 

In the year of God 1 566, and in the month of December, aft 
her highnels's great ſickneſs and return from Jedburgh, her grace be 
in the caſtle of Craigmillar, attended by us, and by. the earls of Boh- 
well and Murray, with ſecretary Lethington ; theſe two laſt came" 
the morning into the chamber of us, the earl of Argyl, wWe being n 
bed; there, after lamenting the baniſhment of the earl of Morton, the 
lords Lindſay and Ruthven, with the reſt of their faction, they {aid 
that as their motive for killing David in the queen's preſence mW 
prevent the parliament, in which he, the earl of Murray and bib 2. 
ſociates were to have been forfeited, ſo would it juſtly be conſtrued 1 
gratitude in him, if he and his friends did not, in return, intelpe 

with all their might for their return and relief, in which he flattere 

* [In none of the queen's writings is 10 ever called king; and indeed Leſly falſely \ſays 7 
he was not inveſted with that authority. | ee 114 e e 
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vimſelf with our ready concurrence. To this we agreed, provided 
her majeſty was not offended at our mediation, The ſecretary then 
copoſed, that the likelieſt method to obtain her majeſty's conſent to 
* -eſtoration of Morton, was to deviſe ways and means of divorcing 
her from her huſband, who had fo highly offended in many things. 
We anſwering, that we knew not how this might be effected; the 
ſecretary (aid, in the preſence of Murray, My lord, trouble not your- 
ſelf about that, we ſhall contrive a method to rid her of him, on con- 
Jition that you and Huntley will not be offended. They then ſent 
to my lord Huntley, to repair to our chamber: ſuch was their private 
conference with us; let us now ſee what they ſaid when he came. We 
earl of Huntley, being in the ſaid apartment, Murray and Maitland 
made the ſame overture to us, promiſing, if we would conſent, that 
they would find a method of reſtoring us to our eſtates and offices, and 
that they, Morton, &c. would be our friends, and for ever gratefully 
acknow'edge the favour. Our anſwer was, that it ſhould not be our 
fault if the affair was not brought to an honourable and uſeful iſſue to 
us all, eſpecially where the pleaſure, weal, and contentment of the 
queen were concerned, In conſequence of this, we the earls of Hunt- 
ly, Argyl, Murray, and the ſecretary, went to Bothwell's apartment, 
to underſtand his opinion of their propoſal, wherein he gainſaying 
(the expreſſion of the original) not more than we, we all paſſed to 
the queen's grace, where Maitland propoſed, after recapitulating a 
great number of grievances and intolerable offences which- the king 


ted againſt her majeſty, whom he daily more and more inſulted, That 
if her majeſty would pardon the exiles, they, with the reſt of the no- 
bility, would find the means of divorcing her from her huſband, with» 
out her grace's appearing in the buſineſs : that as this was of import- 
ance to herſelf and the whole realm, as he would never ceaſe from 
doing miſchief to both, ſo was it neceſſary to prevent it before the evil 
became more irremediable. We alſo backing his remonſtrances, her 
grace anſwered, that ſhe was not averſe to the propoſal, on theſe terms, 
that the divorce ſhould be legal, and her ſon receive no damage, other- 
wile ſhe would rather calmly ſubmit to future miſery for the reſt of 
her days. Bothwell replied, her majeſty might be divorced, and 
her ſon the prince receive no prejudice, as he himſelf had ſucceed- 
ed to his father's inheritance, although his parents had been ſepa- 
rated by divorce. It was alſo propoſed, that after the divorce, the 
king ſhould reſide in one part of the kingdom and .the queen in an- 
other, or elſe that he ſhould retice into another realm; to this her 
maelty faid, happily he might change his opinion, and that ſhe had 
bet er paſs into France till he came to (acknowledged) himſelf. Then 
the ſecretary interrupting her, Don't you ſuppoſe, madam, {ſaid he) 
that we who are preſent, being of the principal nobility, cannot con- 
trwe methods of getting you rid of him without hurt to your ſon; 
aud though my lord of Murray is very near as ſcrupulous a proteſtant 
s your grace is a papiſt, yet am I well aſſured that he will look through 
his fingers, and regard what we do, without ſaying any thing. The 
queen's majeſty anſwered, I will you to do nothing that may blemiſh 
my honour and conſcience; and therefore, I pray you, let the matter 
demain upon the footing it is, awaiting till God ſend a remedy : for 
what you mean for my benefit may turn greatly to my prejudice. 

0 dam, 


(he aid) unthankful for the honour conferred on him, had commit- 
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Madam, ſaid Maitland, leave the conduct of the buſineſs to ud a 
you ſhall ſee nothing but good, and what the parliament ſhall APprow 
Now the murder of Henry following this conference, we judge in, 
conſcience, and hold for certain truth, that the earl of Murray ay 
the ſecretary were the authors, inventors, and counſellors of the vg; 
ſination, in whatever manner or by whomſoever it was 
And where the earl of Murray or Maitland, or any of them, will a, 
this charge, we are determined to defend it by the law of arms; 
Scotland, wherever they ſhall appoint, before the eſtates, or any per 
ſons the queen of England ſhall think proper to ſend for that pur, 
And although Maitland be neither of quality or blood equal to us, w 
will receive him in combat with the earl of Murray, if they will 
ſent themſelyes. And if any of them denies our accuſation, and . 
cepts the challenge, cither of us will fight him; proteſting thy, | 
they anſwer not this our declaration and cartel, they ſhall be repuy 
guilty of the murder, and held as vanquiſhed in combat. In wit 
whereof we have ſubſcribed theſe preſents with our hands, and figne 
them with our coats of arms, at the day of 
and at the day of the ſaid month, the year of Gy 
I 568-9, and of our ſovereign lady's reign the 27th. 


I ſhall make only one remark upon this lame effort of party, (th 
unargumentative inaccuracy of which Rapin, although ignorant of th 
ſecret of its compoſition, had ſagacity to diſcover) that as the earl 
Murray had never been nominally calumniated with the murder the 
whole time of the conferences, when the duke of Norfolk was hi 
ſecret enemy, and when queen Mary's commiſſioners, though'mok 
incenſed at him for accuſing her, made overtures to ſtop him; fot 
is to me a moſt convincing proof of the regent's innocence. Fo, 
could they have ſeconded their accuſation with proofs, can it be im 
gincd that queen Elizabeth, who ſo earneſtly intreated queen May 
vindicate herſelf, would not have heard them? And if that quem 
had denied them juſtice, what hindered them from publiſhing tho 
proofs to the world? Would mankind have lent a deaf ear to ther 
evidences? Or rather would not probabilities have paſſed for truſ 
when the beautiful, the witty, the unfortunate queen Mary's chard 
was at ſtake ? * 

But to return. The regent, who knew the temper of his adit 
ſaries, and probably heard that they meant to defame him, on bt 
19th of January, 1 568-9, left the following paper with fecret 


Cecil: 

* Becauſe it has always been cuſtomary for my enemies rather f 
backbite me in my abſence, than accuſe me to my face; and it m9 
happen that, when I have left this realm, they may report ſlanderos 
untruths of me, eſpecially with regard to ſome ſpeeches made in 1 
hearing at Craigmillar in the month of November, 1 566, 1 hore 
ready (as I ſhall anſwer to almighty God) given her majeſty (which 
truſt her highneſs will report) a ſincere and ample declaration, as f 
as I remembered, of that matter. And farther; if any perſon wi 
affirm that I was ever preſent at Craigmillar when any unlawful or dF 
honourable purpoſes were held, or that I ever ſigned any bond Ut 
gr ever * any ſuch to be ſigned, I vow they ſpeak yer! 
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edly and untruly, which I will maintain againſt them, like an honeſt 
man, to the end of life. I own, indeed, that at Edinburgh; in October 
1 566, I igned a bond with the earls of Huntley, Argyle, and Both- 
well; but that was in token of our reconciliation. To this too I was 
conſtrained ; for, without it, I could not have been admitted to the 
queen's preſence, nor have had any ſhew of her favour. And no 
ther bond was ever offered to me in any wiſe, before the murder of 
the late king, father of my preſent ſovereign. Indeed, after that cataſtro- 
phe, I was often earneſtly urged by the queen to ſubſcribe ſome others; 
but neither her perſuaſions nor commands could ever induce me *.“ 


The regent, ſoon after his return, aſſembled the lords of his party 
at Stirling: there the whole proceedings of the commiſſioners in Eng- 
land being read, they unanimouſly approved them. Thoſe preſent, 
helides the commiſſioners themſelves, were the earls of Athol, Mar, 
Glencairn, Monteith, Buchan, John maſter of Graham, William 
maſter of Marſhal, Andrew maſter of Errol, the commendators of 
Balmerinoch, Dryburgh, Cambuſkenneth, Coldingham, Whitethorn, 
John lord Glammis, Alexander lord Saltoun, John lord Innermeath, 
Allan lord Cathcart, Andrew lord Ochiltree, the ſecretary, the trea- 
W ſuccr, the comptroller, clerk of juſticiary, clerk of regiſter, the advo- 


authority than his. But the regent, who was reſolute to ſupport his 
on government, forthwith iflued proclamations, commanding the 
W pcople, in the king's name, to meet him in arms at Glaſgow on the 
W oth of March. The duke, to obviate this, wrote to the aſſembly of 
the church, That he had left France, in order to uſe his beſt endea- 
ours for compoſing the unhappy differences of his native country; and 
though by theſe. he had greatly ſuffered, yet did the dangers to which 
the kingdom was then expoſed affect him moſt. He could therefore 
wiſh that a convention of the eſtates would unanimouſly agree to ſome 
reaſonable courſe for avenging the king's murder, whence he f. 

poſed all theſe evils had proceeded, which would be moſt grateful to 
| himſelf and the remanent nobility who eſpouſed the queen's cauſe. 
bis overture did not ariſe from the earl of Murray's proclamations ; 
W for as he was abroad when theſe troubles began, ſo he truſted that his 
own deſerts, and thoſe of his anceſtors, would ſufficiently ſcreen him 
from their effects. He therefore defired the brethren, in God's be- 
half, either to communicate his ſentiments to the publick; or to come 


ng to be ruled in all things, according to God's word and equity.“ 

This letter Having been communicated to the regent, he permitted 
the ſuperintendents of Lothian and Fife, with Mr. John Row, to wait 
on his grace, and endeavour a reconciliation. - This they at laſt 


effected on the following terms: That the duke ſhould come to Glaſ- 


his friends ſhould be reſtored to their honours and eſtates; on condition 
; 18 ; #48 89 95 l err . | 8 * + 1 1, ATR, $1.4 oF \ Wh 1 
3 An original, vide Anderſon, vol. iv. part ii. p. 194, 1). 


Sow, and ſubmit himſelf to the king's authority, for which he and 


, they 


cate, the commiſſioners from Edinburgh, Stirling, Dundee, Peebles, Anderſon, | 
Glaſgow, Cowpar, St. Andrew's, Perth, and Haddington. nal n. 
On the 20th the duke of Caſtle-herald returned; and having been — 
conſtituted regent by Mary, he publiſhed letters, forbidding the ſub- Sporſwood, 
jects to acknowledge any other eve than the queen, or any other P. 228. 


and reaſon with himſelf, whom he aſſured they ſhould find moſt will- Dated from 


amilton 


Feb. 27. 
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1084 Tis HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
they gave ſurety for their future fidelity. But the earls of Hunt 
and Argyle rejected this compromiſe, queen Mary frequently aff; 
her party that ſhe would ſoon be able to re-enter Scotland at the 55 
of a powerful army. The effects of this were ſoon viſible; "for wh 
the time ſtipulated for the duke's accompliſhing the reconciliation cam 
he endeavoured to elude his promiſe, on various pretences. He mem 
not, he ſaid, to treat for himſelf, but the whole party; and as the 
concurrence could not be obtained without the queen's approbation, þ 
intreated a delay till the 10th of May, that they might flaw time ty 
conſult her. But as the regent did not chuſe to grant his requeſt, the tua 
chiefs Huntley and Argyle having declared they would tranſact fh 
themſelves, ſo he aſked the duke what he would do, in caſe 8. 
queen ſhould deny her conſent. ' He candidly anſwered, he was drann 
in to promiſe what he had done, from which if he was diſengaged h 
Sporſwood, Would never again agree to the like. This boldneſs, to which hi 
p. 229. expectations of the match with Norfolk impelled him, was reward 
by impriſonment of himſelf and his companion my lord Herris, hon 
Negociat. the Scotiſh queen had ſome time before diſpatched into Scotland wit 
vol. in. P-42- full inſtructions to her nobility. 

Such is the account tranſmitted to us by Buchanan and Spotſweood, WM 
but the biſhop of Roſs, and Camden after him, give a very different, an, 
as it would ſeem, a very falſe turn to the affair. The former writs 
thus. The earl of Murray, on his arrival in Scotland, appeared ws! 
he would have kept the promiſes he had made to queen Mary and th 
Engliſh nobility ; and, for that purpoſe, wrote letters and ſent meſſei 
gers to the duke of Caſtle-herald, the earls of Huntley, Argyle, &. 
defiring them to meet him at Edinburgh, to re-eſtabliſh the tranqus 
lity of the ſtate, and reſtore her majeſty to the crown. Accom. 
ingly his grace, unſuſpicious of harm, becauſe he meant none, cant 

to Edinburgh on the 1oth of April, only attended by ſome of bi 

friends. But ſuddenly, before any more of the queen's party wt 

Tvid. p.43,44. aſſembled, the duke, my lord Herris, and the abbot of Kilwinamy 
were impriſoned in the caſtle of Edinburgh. 3 

Thus far Leſly; but Camden thus repreſents it. The earl of Mu: 

ray no ſooner got ſafely to Edinburgh (for the queen, whom he ba 

promiſed to get reſtored, had prevented ſome of her ſubjects from wi 

laying and killing him) than he ſummoned the nobility of her pay 

to meet him there, on pretence of conſulting with them about i 

reſtoration, Hamilton, whom ſhe had conſtituted viceroy, and Rt: 

ris, in compliance with the credulous queen's letters, happening # 
come before the reſt, theſe he, fearing the worſt, circumvented 

la the Colle®. impriſoned, and then proceeded to haraſs the remainder with all dt 

vol. ii. p. 418. miſeries of a civil war. ; a: bh 

But on theſe relations, which, from what has been already faid, & 
apparently partial, I ſhall only remark, that had the regent actual 
engaged to get queen Mary . Boe (which is unſupported by record 
yet as ſhe had delegated her whole powers to the duke, the earls g 

Huntley and Argyle (a fact undiſputed), he could not be blamed i 
aſſuring himſelf of Hamilton, and his more formidable aſſociates. 
Argyle, either terrified by this procedure of the regent's, or deſpal 
ing of ſucceſs, began now ſeriouſly to think of an accommodation 
to which Murray ſhewing no Jifinclination, he ſoon after repaired f 


St. Ancrew's; and, as he;had behaved with humanity to his ate. 


cies, he was received into favour, upon, ſwearing obedience to the king. 


The ſame motives alſo operating on Huntley, he alſo ſued for a par- 
don: but he having, in the regents abſence, exerciſed an almoſt regal 
authority in the north, where he had plundered the King's party, the 
terms of his acceptance were not ſo ſoon ſettled. Some of the coun- 
cil were ef opinion, that all his paſt offences ſhould, be buried in obli- 
vion; while others more ſtrenuouſly maintained, that reſtitution at 
leaſt ought to be made to their friends whom he had ſpoiled. But it 
may be objected he will not ſubmit to theſe terms, and the continuance 
of ſo powerful a nobleman in enmity to us mult hazard the publick tran- 
quility, This we make no account of; for was nat his father, a man 
more powerful than he, eafily reduced? And what could one man (for 
no foreign aſſiſtance can be expected) do againſt the forces of a king- 
dom? To this the council aſſenting, it was concluded that he ſhould 
ſatisfy thoſe who could, prove his having wronged them. Another 
difficulty ſucceeded this, Whether all Who had followed his ſtandard 
in the late commotions ſhould be comprehended in his remiſſion, he 
having power to make them pay part to the complainants. After ſome 
altercation, they determined that the earl might deal with his domeſ- 
ticks, in reſpect to their refunding, as he thought proper; but that 
his other followers ſhould be ſeverally treated with, and made to 
repay their quota of damages. Theſe conditions Huntley having ac- 
cepted of, the regent made an expedition into the north; and holding 
juftice-courts at Aberdeen, Elgin, and Inverneſs, he reſtored peace; 


. 
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and, for its continuance, took hoſtages of Huntley, and of the chief vide Craw 
clans in the country. furd, p. 126, 


Kc. 


But Leſly repreſents the regent's proceedings at this time as more 


rigorous than had ever been exerciſed in Scotland, inſomuch that im- Negociat. p. 


portunate complaints having been made of him to queen Mary by the 78 
ſuftcrers for her cauſe, ſhe ſent him (Leſly) to the queen of England as 
her ambaſſador, to requeſt her majeſty to withdraw her aſſiſtance from 
Murray, to which (they ſuppoſed) he was chiefly, indebted for his ſuc- 
ceſſes. Beſides this, he was impowered to treat of the queen s free- 
dom, 17 to offer the following propoſals to Elizabeth and her 
Council: | ko : mts 8 ien 
1. Queen Mary promiſes never to trouble the queen of England, or 
the heirs of her body lawfully begotten; on condition always, that failing 
W thoſe, the ſhall have her right and title full and wholly reſerved ;. and 
to that effect ſhe ſhall ratify the treaty of Edinburgh in 1 560... 
2. That there be a new treaty. of friendſhip between the two 
© Jucens and their realms, by advice of the eſtates.. 
3 That both. theſe articles, ſhall be confirmed, by the oaths and 
ſeals of both princes, and by acts of parliament ; and if farther aſ- 
ſurance is re uired, the queen of Scots ſhall obtain the obligations of 
the kings of "ph and Spain, for her punctual obſervance of her part 
of the agreement. , 755 | | Denn 
4. To gratify the queen of England, queen Mary ſhall pardon all 
her ſubjects who haye offended. her; provided they return to their 
obedience, own her as their ſovereign, deliver to her the prince her 
ſon, ſurrender the fortreſſes, reſtore the jewels, and make reſtitution 
to her faithful ſubjects whom they haye injuredſ. 


the Eexecutors of it, accor ding to the laws of the r calm, 


| . 1 | 24h ag” 4 4s WP 6") S584 Nor. 
5. The murder of lord Darpley, ſhall. be forthwith. puniſhed. upon 
— n 


Neg ciat. p. 
47, 48, 49. 


May 1569. 


Camden, in 
the Collect. 
P. 418. 

. 7 
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conferted with the biſhop of Roſs ; but as they thought them too 


res HISTORY or $COPUNND: 
6. And, becauſe the nobility dread the return of the eatl of Both. 


a proceſs of divorce, ſays the original, ſhall forthwith be-deductg: ag 


him, to remove all colour that might be pretended in ame to cn 
7. Theſe being agreed to, the queen of Scots ſhall be ſent thi 
Scotland with a fafe and honourable convoy from queen Elizabeth 


and there be reſtored to her crown and government by a" parliament 


all former ſtatutes to the contrary being aboliſhed. | 
On theſe propoſals Elizabeth's council, by her orders, Frequent! 


neral, others more particular were drawn up: to theſe they dels. 
queen Mary's particular and immediate anſwer, aſſuring the ambag;. 
dor, that as ſoon as they ſhould receive it, they would forthwith di. 
patch Mr. Wood (who {till reſided at court for the regent's affair 
into Scotland, with orders from the queen and council to ſtay all pro- 
ceedings againſt her loyal ſubjects, and to ſend commiſſioners to tre; 
with the earl of Murray about the reſtoration of Mary, that noble. 
man being tired (as his letters, they ſaid, diſcovered) with the govern. 
ment. The new articles, which, as Camden writes, the earl of 
Leiceſter penned, were as follows : | zun ORERLT 
1. That queen Mary ſhall give ſurety to queen Elizabeth, and the 
heirs of her body, for the title to the crown of England and Ireland, 
2. That ſhe ſhall make a perpetual offenfive and defenſive league 
between their reſpective dominions and ſubjects. OE; 
3. That ſhe ſhall eſtabliſh the proteſtant religion in Scotland. 
4. That ſhe ſhall receive into as great favour as ever thoſe of her 
ſubjects who had appeared againſt her. n 
5. That the queen of Scots ſhall procure from the duke of Anjou 
a renunciation of any title he might pretend to the crown of England, 
by virtue of its being affigned to him by her, in hopes of a marriage 
to be contracted betwixt them. | | 
6. And becauſe it was to be feared that the queen of Scots would 
marry ſome foreign prince, by which the proteſtant religion might be 
altered, and the weal of both kingdoms endangered, they propoſed 
ſhe ſhould give her hand to ſome Engliſh nobleman, and eſpecially the 
duke of Norfolk, who was at the head of the nobility, and one whom 
they did not doubt but queen Elizabeth would approve of. | 
By this laſt article it plainly appears, that ſome part of this trea 
was unknown to the Engliſh queen, at leaſt the duke of Norfolk, &c. 
meant that it ſhould. e231 
But as Leſly had no inſtructions with regard to ſome of theſe, Mr. 
Cavendiſh was diſpatched with coſtly tokens of affection, and many 
letters, from Leiceſter, &c. &c. recommending Norfolk to her bed; 
and aſſuring her, that her compliance in this would procure her im- 
mediate reſtoration, and inſure the ſucceſſion of England; neither of 
which would ſhe ever be able to effectuate, if ſhe married a foreign 
rince. 25 } 
g Queen Mary having conſidered the propoſals, ſignified by the lord 
Boyd (whom ſhe ſent up) her approbation of the iſt and 4th articles; 
but with the offenſive alliance ſhe could not comply, as her nobility 
would (ſhe ſaid) be averſe to it, without previouſly conſulting the 
French king. She proteſted there was no aſſignment made to the 
duke of Anjou; however ſhe would procure his renunciation. 


as to religion, although ſhe had ſatisfied her ſubjects by her aſſent 
1 MM, _ 
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c parliament; yet was the willing, after her return, if the nobi- 
- die any more, to content them, with advice of the eſtates. - 
d anſwer being reported to queen Elizabeth by lord Boyd, Lefly 
ad he had frequent conferences with her majeſty; but as to the mar- 
"ave, che biſhop owns they tranſicted it ſecretly with Norfolk, the 


.arls of Pembroke, Leiceſter, and Arundel: theſe they gave to un- 


Jerſtand, that queen's Mary's former marriages having been ſo 
unproſperous. that ſhe had reſolved to live a ſolitary life; yet, 
wyery other thing being fettled to her honour, ſhe was willing to 
uſe the advice of queen Elizabeth and her council in that affair, and 
eſpecially in favour of Norfolk : but withal ſhe defired them to know 
her ſentiments of the match; for, without her good liking, both ſhe 
and that nobleman would be expoſed to innumerable inconveniencies. 
The reſult of the conferences was, that Mr. James Borthwick went 
to France as * ambaſſador” from queen Mary; while the lord Boyd 
poſted to Scotland, with letters'to the regent from the two queens. He 


met Murray at Elgin, on his return from Inverneſs, to whom he deli- Sort. p. 23s. 


vered his diſpatches f. 

But as their contents were of the laſt 'importance, the regent a 
pointed the eſtates to meet at Perth in the month of July, to deliberate 
on them: ff, 3 . | 

In the mean time the duke of Norfolk, truſting to the promiſes of 
Murray, ſent private meſſengers to the Engliſh nobility, &c. refiding 
in the country, to beſpeak their approbation of the match, who una- 
nimouſly anſwered, that they liked well of it, provided that their 
ſovereign might be perſuaded to find it good. 

Encouraged by this, the duke of Norfolk became more frequent 
and open in his correſpondence with queen Mary; the biſhop of Roſs, 
by her orders, conſulting him in all her affairs. - 

Soon after the kings of France and Spain ſignified, by their ambaſ- 
ſadors at London, their concurrence to the match; and the latter par- 
ticularly ſaid, that as England was his moſt ancient ally, ſo he hoped, 
when Mary ſucceeded to that kingdom, ſhe and the duke (whom he 
N to embrace the catholick religion) would continue the confe- 
eracy. 

Thus fortified, Norfolk kept open houſe for the nobility and gentry, 
and, by mixing with the vulgar at their diverſions, eſſayed to render 
himſelf agreeable. The project of the marriage became the topick of 
private diſcourſe. Many maintained that it would be the firmeſt bond 
of union between the two nations, equally advantageous to religion 
and the two queens; while others, who judged perhaps as juſtly, and 
foreſaw conſequences remote from common apprehenſions, argued it 
would hazard religion, becauſe queen Mary was not only a 2 
but her relations were ſo, and ſhe was privately joined by 
princes in the holy league for extirpating the proteſtant religion. 
Beſides, the duke himſelf was of dubious faith, his relations and ſer- 
vants being popiſh, and his ſon under the tuition of one of that per- 
luaſion; and the kingdom, they ſaid, at an average, conſiſted two 
thirds of atheiſts and papiſts. | : 

Nor would it be leſs dangerous for queen Elizabeth; for if Scot- 


land had always been formidable to England, what would it 


+ Lily-ſays that Boyd met the regent at Taverneſs, 


oreign 


not 
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not be, when ſupported by the credit of Norfolk, and in Alliance * 
France and Spain, whoſe, intereſt it Was to drive queen Elizabes, ich 
the throne ? Why then either run the riſque of a change of ro.. 
and of the government, when, the iſland already enjoyed every _—_ 
tage propoſed from the match, from the adminiſtration. of ce eule 
urrav? | ys TRY al abies u 
| But if the queen of Scots muſt have another huſband, 8 
a foreign prince. It was leſs dangerous, they aflerted, because 10 
ople of Great Britain could never brook ſuch a governorg for ——» 
could the ſubtility of Philip, though ſeconded by the power of "arg 
and the riches of the new world? His party was. weak, and he — w 


=> — eh. De. A os ca a cas 


was fain to retire; but then he menaced, he attacked the k; 
ſo let her future huſband, | For whether ſhe matched. with Spain 0. 
France, the other, from rivalſhip, would aid England, Which 3 
worſt, would be leſs expoſed; as one enemy in a beſieged town 
more to be dreaded than an hundred open aſſailantns. 
But whilſt theſe things were thus variouſly diſcourſed of in land 
fir Nicholas Throckmorton informed the regent, by letters, that 2 
the marriage was concluded, and the parties only waited a fit opporty. 
nity, ſo he intreated him to concur with a good grace, and not b 
oppoſition inevitably ruin himſelf. His conſcience, he wrote, perhaps 
might trouble him; but as no man's friendſhip would be more-en- 
braced than his, and none held in greater eſtimation, if he aſſented to 
the deſires of his friends, ſo, if he oppoſed them, he would be 
incumbered from all quarters, that none, however well they wiſbel 
him, could adviſe him how to eſcape. He therefore intreated him ts 
obtain the conſent of the parliament, and ſend up Maitland. to-mak: 
terms for himſelf and his aſſociates. | „ 
By this time the eſtates had aſſembled at Perth, and the regent pro- 
duced the letters brought him by lord Boyd. The queen of Eng. 
land's contained three propoſals, unequal in their purport; but 
to one of which ſhe willed them to give their approbation. Theſe 
were, that the queen of Scots ſhould be abſolutely reſtored; or aſſo- 
ciated with her ſon in the government, the regent, however, exe: 
ciling their authority till the king was of age. Or, if none of these 
could be granted, that ſhe might have permiſſion to return to herown 
country, there to live private; honourable means being appointed fo 
her entertainment, 214 
The firſt of theſe conditions, being held derogatory to the kings 
authority, was rejected by the eſtates; and the aſſociation they te- 
garded as too hazardous to be practiſed. The third then was the only 
proper they judged proper to be accepted. The biſhop. of Roß 
owever, informs us, that though Murray in publick favoured-the 
queen's reſtitution, yet he dealt privately with the members to oppoſe i, 
notwithſtanding the beſt part of the nobility fully agreed to that meaſure. 
Theſe things being ſettled, the queen of Scots's letter was exhibited, 
in which ſhe deſired them to appoint proper judges for conſidering her 
marriage with earl Bothwell, and, if found to have been contracted 
againſt law, to declare it null, ſo that ſhe might be permitted to matij 
where ſhe pleaſed... _ 2 | | WERE PS. 
| This occaſioned ſome debate. The king's party warmly excepted 
not only againſt her manner of writing, as tho' ſhe ſtill were their queen 
but alſo againſt the thing demanded, at leaſt till. the queen of England 
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made previouſly acquainted with it; as they conceived that ome- 
thing, More than was openly expreſſed, lurked under the purpoſe of 


was 


avorce. The friends of the queen, who were in the ſecret of the 
marriage, laid the blame on her ſecretaries, and offered to proture letters 
from her in any form, on condition that judges were appointed to pro- 
eed in the divorce : but when they ſaw their offers diſregarded, . they 
obſerved, with indignation, it was ſtrange that thoſe very men, who, 
but a few months before, had ſo earneſtly preſſed the queen's ſeparation 
from Bothwell, ſhould now decline it, when they might: effect it. 
To this it was anſwered, with equal anger and contempt, that if the 
queen was ſo anxious to be divorced, ſhe might write to the king of 
Denmark, and deſire him to puniſh the king her huſband's murderer : 
that done, a divorce would be ſuperfluous, and the might marry 
whom ſhe pleaſed. | | 

Whilſt matters were thus carried on in Scotland, a treatiſe was pub- 
liſhed in London, tending (ſays the biſhop of Roſs) to the diſhonour 
of his miſtreſs, and to the defeating her title to the Engliſh ſucceſſion. 
It alſo bore hard on the heritable claim of princes, and the' govern- 
ment of women. A copy of this was no fooner procured by Leſly, 
than, by advice, he preſented it to queen Elizabeth, who, at his re- 
queſt, granted licence to any of her ſubjects to vindicate his miſtreſs's 
title, &c. 
Upon this, that zealous ſervant, with the aſſiſtance of two eminent 
lawyers, compiled an anſwer, which he preſented to the queen of 
England. Her council allowed that it was a learned and judicious 
collection, and fully proved his miſtreſs's title to the diadem, after queen 
Elizabeth, to be preferable to that of any other. | 
But if the copy he preſented to her majeſty was approved of, that 
which he allowed ſoon after to be ſurreptitiouſly publiſhed by one of 
his ſervants, under the name of Euſebius Dicœophile, gave no leſs 
diſpleaſure. It was divided into three parts: the firſt contained a de- 
fence of queen Mary's honour ; the ſecond vindicated her right to the 
ſucceſſion of England; and the third proved, that the government of 
women was ſupported by the laws of God and man. But as the 
examination of this did not commence till the following year, I muſt 
return to obſerve, that | i 
The Scotiſh convention no ſooner ſeparated, than the regent com- 


Mary, and her living in a private ſtation, if ſhe could be induced to © F. 7“ 


accept the conditions. At the ſame time he ſent letters (lays Leily) to 
ſome ladies of great credit at court, whom he deſited to warn their 
miſtreſs of the duke of Norfolk, who, he informed them, meant, 
with the aſſiſtance of the chief of the nobility, by ſecret practices, to 
marry the queen of Scots, and by that means to poſſeſs himſelf inſtantly 
of both kingdoms. This the ladies executed, according to Camden; In the Col- 
who, however, does not tell us whence they had their intelligence. leck. vol. iz 
But whether queen Elizabeth was originally in the ſecret, or Mur- P. ““. 
ray, before his departure for Scotland, informed her of it, as Mel vil 
Writes, or after his return by Wood, as Leſly infinuates, or whe- 
ther the court-ladies were her firſt intelligencers, as Camden relates, 
certain it is, that now ſhe adviſed the duke of Norfolk, at Farnham, 
to beware on what pillow he laid his head. She ſaw that his motive 
12 X Was 
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miſſioned a young gentleman, of the family of Hume, to the queen Buck. lib. xix; 
of England, to inform her that the eftates conſented to the return of Lefly's Nego- 
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by Elizabeth, for preſuming to carry on a match with dhe queen g 


jealouſies ſpringing up on both ſides, Cecil, who had always expreſſed 
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was ambition; and though neither religion not her crown had * 
expoſed, ſound policy told her, that ſhe muſt not ſtrengthen ber ©. 
rival for empire with the firſt nobleman in her kingdom. 

adds, that the earl of Leiceſter, falling ſick, diſcovered: the L . 
the queen, in conſequence of a promiſe. Which he: had made 10 th 
duke; who, being called into a gallery at Titchfield, was reprimange, 


Scots without her cogniſance; and ordered, on his lance, t, 
deſiſt from his enterprize. Norfolk very chearfully promiſed voy 
dience ; and, as if he meant to flight, Mary, was not thy to affirm 
that his own eſtate was worth little leſs than her whole kingdom, in 
the ill ſtate to which the wars had reduced it. But tho the duke pro. 
bably intended nothing leſs than to forego his towering ptetenſion 
that interview blaſted them in a great meaſure. The courtiers, ſeeing 
the queen changed in her looks and behaviour, ſhrunk away from him 
while his friends avoided his company, and only in paſſing made hin 
ſome unavailing compliment. Upon this he withdrew from court to 
London, where he had the conſolation to find the earl of Pembroke 
unaltered in his friendſhip. - | 
The French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors (continues that hiſtorian) 
eagerly urging the queen of Scots her releaſement, received a poſitive 
denial ; for the project of a popiſh riſing in the north was then whiſ. 
pered. She too was adviſed to ſhew leſs impatience to be ſet at liberty, 
leſt ſhe might, in a very little time, chance to find ſome on whom ſhe 
grounded her chief confidence the head ſhorter. Upon this, freſh 


a pious concern for religion and his country (Camden's expreſſions), 
applied himſelf, with all poſſible dexterity, to trace out the matter, In 
conſequence of this, he wrote to the earl of Suſſex, lord prefident of 
the north, and the duke's intimate friend, to requeſt him to let the 
queen know the utmoſt of what related to the marriage; and allo pri- 
vately ſent Henry Cary, the lord Hunſdon's ſon, to the regent, to fif 
him whether the duke had communicated his purpoſe to him. This is 
the more extraordinary, as Camden allows that Cecil himſelf was pre- 
viouſly acquainted with Norfolk's deſigns. But, indeed, the whole of 
this tranſaction is ſo confuſedly told by hiſtorians, that there is no poſ- 

fibility of forming a connected narration of it. | 
But to proceed as we may. The duke, terrified with a falſe; report 
of a rebellion in the north, and hearing, from Leiceſter, that he was 
certainly to be ſent to the Tower, withdrew to Norfolk. But being 
adviſed by his friends to come back to court, he obeyed; where ſoon 
after Pitcairn, abbot of Dunfermling, arrived with letters from Mur- 
ray, in which he informed queen Elizabeth, that Norfolk haping 
threatned him at Hampton-court, if he did not aſſiſt him to marry 
the Scotiſh queen, he acquieſced, and by that means got ſafely to 
Scotland. If he had not done this, one Norton had certainly aſſaſſi- 
nated him, which the duke prevented. And fince then, that queen Ma- 
ry's friends had almoſt made him believe that her majeſty had conſented 
to the match, and had even given her great hopes as to the ſucceſſion. 
The biſhop of Roſs takes no notice of this; but only obſerves; that 
the queen of England, in conſequence · of the information which the 
ladies of her court had received from the earl of Murray, began nos 
to be jealous of the duke, the eails of Arundel, Pembroke, * 
5 | &. 
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Fhich the expreſſed in poignant inuendo's to others, before ſhe 
— it to themſelves. This moved Arundel, Pembroke, &c. 
io retire ; and Norfolk, being ſoon after ſharply reprimanded, ſlunk 
away from the queen at Southampton, and came to London, where 
receiving diverſe advertiſements that Elizabeth was highly incenſed, 


had he been fo inclined, he might eafily have prevented the effects of 
her rigorous diſpleaſure. But ſo dutiful was he, and ſo regardful of 


rin the field againſt his prince, he choſe to ſuffer (ſays Leſly) every 
extremity ſhe could inflict. | | | 

About this time, the biſhop having received intelligence from my 
lord. Boyd of what had paſſed in the convention at Perth, and of the 
return of Borthwick from France, with the renunciation' of Anjou, 
waited upon her majeſty, to know her farther pleaſure with regard to 
the diligence they had uſed to ſatisfy her, and the refuſal of the earl of 
Murray to come to any agreement. But, inſtead of an anſwer agree- 
able to his wiſhes, he was commanded to remain at Farnall (Farnham) 
caſtle; while queen Mary (leſt Norfolk or his friends ſhould pet her 
into their hands, which was then very practicable) was ſuddenly 
ranſported from Winkfield to Tutbury, and committed to the ſtrict 
keeping of the earl of Huntingdon and the viſcount Hereford, moſt 
of her ſervants being removed. | A ee 

The biſhop no ſooner had this diſpleaſing information brought him, 
than he complained to the queen at Windſor; but eſpecially that his 
miſtreſs was intruſted to the earl of Huntingdon, who, as he was one 
of the pretenders to the ſucceſſion of England, might be her enemy, 
becauſe he would be advantaged by her death. But he received no 
categorical anſwer, being commanded to tarry at court, which he did 
for a month. | 
In that time the earls of Arundel and Pembroke, my lord Lumly, 
and fir Nicholas Throckmorton, -were brought to court, and long and 
cloſely confined. Soon after the duke, by order, came to Windſor, and 
was put under arreſt in one Paul Winford's houſe; although he 
might have prevented it, as his friends, who were not unacquainted 
with what was reſolved againſt him, offered to 8, park him. After 
being queſtioned about the marriage, and accuſe 
court without a previous licence, he was ſent to the Tower. 

The truth is, as Camden informs us, that Norfolk, who carried on 
a cautious correſpondence with the biſhop of Roſs, &c. by letters con- 
veyed in certain ale- veſſels or bottles, being examined with reſpect to 
his conferences with Leſly, and the marriage, and confeſſing a great 
deal, was committed to that fortreſs under the cuſtody of fir Henry 
Neril. Two days after this, Leſly and Robert Ridolfi, his intimate 
friend, and a ſecret agent for the pope, were examined by the privy 
council; and the latter was committed to the cuſtody of ſir Francis 
Walſingham. Pembroke, on account of his great age and quality, 
was only put under arreſt at home, and his confeſſion was not 
ſet down in writin g. Others of the nobility aſked the queen's pardon; 
for though they had adviſed the match (which they ſaid Murray had 
Propounded), yet was it with the reſtriction of her approving it. In 
like manner, adds Camden, the earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 

1 ren | morland, 
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and certainly meant to impriſon him, he withdrew to Norfolk; where, Sept. 1569. 


the quiet of the realm, that, rather than raiſe any commotion, or ap- 


of deſerting the Negociat. vol. 


iii. p. 77, 78, 
79. 
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morland, -who had a ſhare. in the plot, ' ſubmitted to the pres. 
dent of- the north, and entreated his mediation with the queen, P 55 
But Leſly only informs us, that the earl of Leiceſter, who N 
fays) had chiefly meddled in the affair of the marriage, being en. 
mined by the queen and council, was pardoned, becauſe he "4k 
an ingenuous confeſſion of the whole. With this nobleman he bin. 
ſelf was often confronted ; both agreed in making Murray the Props- 
ſer of the match, and Leſly aſſured her majeſty, that his miſtre( 
meant to do nothing in that affair without her countenance, notwit. 
ſtanding this queen Elizabeth could not but be diſpleaſed, becauſe (4 
Camden remarks) ſhe perceived that Mary had made ſeveral broad gde 
to ſome peers of England to draw them to her intereſt, on pretence 
that ſhe bad an affair in hand which would ſecure Elizabeth, and pro. 
mote the welfare of both kingdoms. 

It has been already hinted from Camden, that the abbot of Dun. 
fermling had arrived at the court of Elizabeth; for that princeſs (a 
Buchanan informs us) having neither been ſatisfied with the anſwer af 
the eſtates, nor their former meſſengers, had deſired another perſoy, 
and a fuller reply. Accordingly the regent re- aſſembled the parliz. 
ment at Stirling, where it was again determined, that the third condi. 
tion propoſed by queen Elizabeth might be aſſented to; but as the 
abdicated queen could not be reſtored to her throne and dignity, ſo 
would it be dangerous to her ſon's authority and perſon, as well 
to his friends and the proteſtant religion to admit her into a ſhare of 
either: for, laying aſide the many inconveniencies to which a partici. 
pation of government is always obnoxious, what equality could ther: 
be in the preſent caſe, between an infant king and a ſubtle, often dil. 
appointed, aſpiring, and exaſperated woman, who being once poſſeſſed 
of part, would ſoon find a thouſand ways of wreſting the whole into 
her hands. Beſides, if ſhe ſhould marry ſome powerful perſon, as 
her ſtrength. would be doubled by his admiſſion into a ſhare of the 
government, ſo would likewiſe the danger. Her huſband perhaps 
would not willingly ſuffer that his own children ſhould be precluded 
from a diadem by a ſon-in-law. What if his (the king's) friends, 
all men are inconſtant, ſhould prefer a preſent benefit to future hopes, 
and ſiding with the ſtrongeſt, inevitably effect his deſtruction ? 

With this reply Robert Pitcairn being diſpatched to England, arrived 
at court about the time of the detection; and if Elizabeth at bottom 
had before been but little ſollicitous for the reſtoration of Mary, we arc 
not to imagine that her anxiety on that account was now encreaſed; 
the abbot therefore, and his anſwer, were graciouſly received, mote 
eſpecially as a rebellion, excited by queen Mary's catholick allies abroad, 
and carried on by her catholick friends at home, ſoon after broke out 
in the north of England. 7 Wh 8 ds 

No ſooner were the two kingdoms of Scotland and England con. 
verted from popery, than his holineſs, with the kings of Spain and 
France, privately combined to reduce religion to its antient.eſtabliſh- 
ment in Great Britain. , The father of the church had eagerly puſhed 
on his catholick and chriſtian ſons to extirpate hereſy, and very li- 
berally offered what their arms ſhould gain, to the conqueror. But 
neither his exhortations nor donatives had been able to. bring matters 
to any bearing, France and Spain, though enemies to England, — 
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ome differences between themſelves, and their forces were ſo ex- 
E defired th c | 
buſted; that they rather deſired a war than were able to make it. 
Beſides, could they have conquered England, the one could not hear 
chat the other ſhould have ſuch an acceſſion of territory. Beſides ſome 
diſputes then prevailed between them and their proteſtant ſubjects, 
which diverted their thoughts from foreign affairs, and which queen 
Elizabeth artfully. fomented. By theſe means, in the midſt of a tem- 
tuous ocean ſhe had preſerved a calm, which though the numer- 
ous papiſts of England, and more numerous papiſts of Ireland, whom 
their religion taught to believe ſhe had no title to the throne, and whom 
the holy leaguers, fed with the, moſt blooming hopes, though. with 
little ſubſtantial ſupplies, had frequently attempted to deſtroy, yet, by 
her diſcretion, had their ſanguinary purpoſes always been baffled. Re- 
bellion, however, rather lay concealed than extinguiſhed ; and ſince 
the flight of queen, Mary into England, and eſpecially ſince the pro- 
ject of the marriage it began to ſparkle, and by the active emiflaries of 
the pope and the king of Spain, aſſiſted by biſhop Leſly &, ſoon burſt 
into a blaze. The Chiefs of the revolt were, Thomas Percy earl of 
Northumberland, and Charles Nevil earl of Weſtmorland; men no 
cs illuſtrious for the antiquity of their families, and their great al- 
liances in the north, than their attachment to popery. But as the pro- 
ect was ill digeſted, ſo was it diſaſtrous in the event: for though 
the duke of Alva promiſed to land ſupplies at Hartlepool, which they 
fortified, and the Scots in the intereſt of queen Mary engaged to join 
them, yet could they never muſter five thouſand men, and no ſooner 
did the royal armies appear, under the earls of Suſſex and Warwick, December. 
than they diſperſed without hazarding a battle, t 4217 
In their manifeſto they pretended, that they took up arms with no 
other deſign than to reſtore the religion of their anceſtors, to ſet the 
duke and other impriſoned peers at their liberty : and, laſtly, to re- 
move ill council from the queen, to whom however they vowed eter- 
nal allegiance. But though the queen of Scots was not mentioned, 
queen Elizabeth knew how much thoſe of the catholick perſwaſion 
were devoted to that princeſs, and that their deſign was to free her, 
and to march under her auſpices. To prevent this, no ſooner was. 
ſhe informed of the northern commotion, than Mary was removed 
from Tutbury to Coventry, where ſhe was vigilantly guarded by the Lety's Nego- 
whole forces of the county. | r chr vol. ii. 
The earl of Northumberland eſcaped to Liddiſdale, amongſt the 
Grahams, who ſoon after delivered him to the regent, by whom he Ib. and Buch. 
was committed to the caſtle of Lochlevin . 5 ib. xix. 
The earl of Weſtmorland, with many knights and eſquires was 
protected by Kerr of Ferniherſt and Buccleugh, who then were me- 
ditating inroads into England, which they ſoon after put in execu- 
tion. The fate of that nobleman was no leſs calamitous; for at laſt 
he was obliged to fly to the Netherlands, where he dragged out a 


wretched life, upon a ſlender penſion allowed him by Philip of Spain. Camden, p- 
\ : . 473+ 


Camden, p. 
423. 


* See his life in Anderſon's Collection, vol. iii. p. 10. Win = 

+ According to Crawfurd his lordſhip fled to the Elliots, who meant to have eſcorted. him to 
Dumbarton, which fortreſs. fill held for queen Mary; but the regent being intotmed of the 
place of nis retreat, marched all night, and with a conſiderable party ſutrouaded the houſe. The 
Elliots ſtood on the defenſive, but were at laſt oblized to yield, having firit however killed ſome of 
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But if their ſcheme was premature, that of Leonard Daene 
perfect madneſs: he was the ſecond ſon of William lord Daene 
Gilleſland, a family (fays Camden) by much the nobleſt in hof gin 
and as loyal as noble. Some time before he had formed a deſign. 12 
delivering queen Mary, but the duke of Norfolk, to whom he Par 
ticipated his defign, fearing that if ſhe was once in Seotland 291 
ſhe would marry ſome foreign prince, prevented the execution. Pe. 
haps angry at this, and certainly enraged that the law adjudged th 
opulent poſſeſſions of his houſe to the daughters of his elder hr, 
ther, he declared himſelf, as the earls were flying to 'Scotlan 
ſeized on, and fortified the caſtles of Greyſtock, Naworth, * wy 
other ſeats of his family, having previouſly attempted to cut off c. 
lord Scroop and the biſhop of Carliſle, But he was not ſuffered 1 
remain long in the quiet poſſeſſion of his new conqueſts ; for the Jon 
Hunſdon marched againſt him with the garriſon of Berwick.” Thi 
however did not diſpirit the martial, though crook-backed ' Dacre: 
for poſting his borderers, who amounted to three thouſand, in an ad 
vantageous ſituation by the river Gelt, he boldly encountered his lord. 
ſhip. The victory was long doubtful (for both parties fought well) n 
laſt it declared for Hunſdon, and Leonard was obliged likewiſe 9 
fly to the Scots, whence however he ſoon after eſcaped to Louyaiy, cap 
where he died wretched. = 
The rebellion thus happily ſuppreſſed, the earl of Murray (kin 
Leſly and Camden) ſollicited queen Elizabeth by the abbot of Dum do. 
fermling and Mr. Nicholas Elphingſton to have queen Mary deliverd WW thi 
into his hands, offering to ſend hoſtages for her ſure keeping, and MM (or 
ſurrender the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, &c. I ma 
the biſhop informs us, by his earneſt fuit to the queen of Englai WM oc: 
and her council he prevented, for which good office to his miſtrey the 
the regent accuſed him as an acceſſory to the rebellion, and got hin 
impriſoned. But Rapin is of opinion that the regent never mal 
any ſuch demand, as he knew that queen Mary was better guard we 
in England than ſhe could be in Scotland, and as he alſo Ru 
the reaſons queen Elizabeth had for never letting her out of her hand 
Beſides, how could he offer Weſtmorland, who never was in his powet* 
But to return to Scotiſh affairs. "oy 
In the letters which the regent received from his Engliſh friend, 
and particularly from Nicholas Throckmorton, in which his cord eie 
concurrence to the marriage was earneſtly preſſed, ſecretary Maithani 
had been recommended as the propereſt perſon to be ſent to England 
not only to obtain terms for him and his friends, but alſo to breiter 
the buſineſs to queen Elizabeth; but as the regent was far from beim an 
inclined that the match ſhould take place, ſo he now began to cdl: 
ceive ſome umbrage at the ſecretary, who as earneſtly wiſhed its con 
pletion. In conſequence of this, another | perſon had been ſent d 
England, with the anſwer of the eſtates afſembled at Perth, and 
are informed by fir James Melvil, that the regent had there intended 
to have ſeized Maitland, had not the latter's numerous friends deterred 
him. From that time the ſecretary retired from court to the carl Wc 
Athol's, where however Murray entertained him with friendly lettem 


* Buchanan ſays, that queen Elizabeth not daring to proceed in the puniſhment of the Qu 
of Scots for her affair of the marriage, conſalted about ſending her by ſea tothe regent- 
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At laſt (ſays Crawfurd) a ſtory'to amuſe the mob being tramped 
hat Norfolk had eſcaped, that his friends had ſet queen Mary at liber- 
ty, and that they were oh abit with a mighty army, to invade 
geathand, the regent (who believed it) wrote to the nobles of his party 
i» meet him at Stirling, to give their advice, and concur with him'in 
hat concerned their common ſafety. Amongſt theſe Maitland, whom 
he regarded as the ſole manager and contriver of this plot, was alſo ſent 

and came. | | 
3 hi does not indeed mention the above ſtory, only ſays, that the 


ſecretary having been ſent for to make a diſpatch for England, obeyed; 


according to Buchanan, the regent, who looked upon Maitland as the 
chief incendiary of a conſpiracy to kill queen Elizabeth, that Ma 

and Norfolk might poſſeſs themſelves of both kingdoms, by which 
their faction daily encreaſed, ſent for the ſecretary to come to Stirling; 
but he, conſcious of his guilt, though he had often experienced the 
regent's lenity to all his friends, even in the greateſt offences, made no 
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great haſte to obey, till having ſifted out if any thing was meant againſt guch. lib. zix. 


him, he prevailed on the earl of Athol to accompany him. 

But, in whatever manner Maitland was drawn to Stirling, it is uni- 
rerſally agreed that the council had ſcarce begun upon buſineſs, when 
captain Crawfurd, a dependent of the earl of Lenox's entered the 
chamber, and accuſed him of being acceſſory to the murder of the late 
king. The ſecretary, after enumerating the many ſervices he had 
done his country; offered bail for his appearance in judgment. To 
this his accuſer objecting the common uſage, Maitland was ſent pri- 
ſoner to the city of Edinburgh, under a ſtrong detachment, com- 
manded by the young lord Hume of North Berwick, while meſſen- 
gers were diſpatched into Fife, to ſeize fir James Balfour and his bro- 
ther, who were ſoon after committed to the caſtle of Stirling, as the 
lord Seaton was to St. Andrew's. 

What ſhare any of theſe gentlemen had in the murder of the king 
we have already been informed by the confeſſion of Paris. If the 
Frenchman was to be credited both Maitland and Balfour were privy 
to the horrid buſineſs; and if the regent did not produce that among 
other proofs at Weſtminſter, it may be imputed to the ſecretary's be- 
ing along with him. But, be that as it will, I am afraid that at this 
time the regent was not influenced ſolely by a deteſtation of the regi- 
cide : ſurrounded by greedy ſycophants, he had been puſhed on to 
ſome acts of ſeverity contrary to his nature; and when Maitland diſ- 
approved of theſe, they artfully repreſented him (ſays Melvil) in ſe- 
cret of queen Mary's faction, &c. Beſides, he was poſſeſſed of an 
ample eſtate, and they envied his ſuperior capacity and great offices. 

By the infinuation of theſe moths of nobility, Kirkaldy, the brave 
governor of Edinburgh caſtle, became alſo ſuſpected at court, and the 
regent had reſolved to diſpoſſeſs him of his important charge, which 
be deſtined for the laird of Drumqvaſil. e would (ſays Melvil, 
who greatly laments theſe aberrations of Murray) have been ſatisfied 
to have reſigned his command, and to have retired from court, had 
. friendſhip for Maitland, and the protection formerly promiſed 
Alfour when he ſurrendered the caſtle, made him wiſh to eep it a 
ittle longer. Then he ſent a gentleman to expoſtulate the matter with 
e regent, who alledged, in his defence, that the privy council were ſo 
anded together againſt the ſecretary and Balfour, that it had not been 
in 
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in his power to prevent, the accuſation and impriſonmen A 245 
aldy = pF. after informed that his enemies er b i Ki, 
Maitland. to the fortreſs of Tantallon, and that they only kept 15 
in Edinburgh to decoy him out of the caſtle, Morton. having bee 
laid an ambuſh to kill him, he came down in the night time vi 
conſiderable party, took his friend out of their hands, and carried bn 
to his fortreſs. So write the fayourers of Kirkaldy but Buchan, 
and others aſſert, that he forged the regent's hand, and. by-that BY 
got the ſecretary into his keeping. The nobility, add they, were h 
exaſperated, as doubting whether Kirkaldy - would have ventured JF 
ſo bold an affair without the regent's connivance, that a ſedition hay 
enſued, had not the ſanctity of his paſt life at laſt-diſperſed thei 

Euch. lib. xx. doubts. ö 5 "ig 0 
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But (according to Crawfurd) Murray being thus unexpeCtedlyhaulk. 
ed, was forced to diſſemble his reſentment, that all the world might 
not know that he had at once loſt a confiderable fort, and a moe con. 

ſiderable friend; and the better to conceal his misfortune, he ordered 
a proceſs of high treaſon to be commenced againſt the ſecretary, thy 
if he could not reach his life, he might at leaſt affect his eſtate, which 
like his perſon could not be ſecured within the compals of a caſtle; hy 
this rather aggravating the matter, Kirkaldy ſent a trumpeter, pyblick. 
ly to deſire that another proceſs ſhould be commenced againſt the ex 
of Morton and Mr. Archibald Douglas for the murder of the king, and 
to challenge the latter, as my lord Herris, {till a priſoner in the caſtle 
did the former. But neither of theſe challenges was accepted of, and 
lord Hume, at Morton's interceſſion, was commanded forthwith. t 
leave the city, which cooled his affection to the - regent and his 
Crawf. __ party. n 
7. 17 3. Buchanan informs us, that Maitland being thus ſecured in the caſtl; 
and depending on the powers of the numerous conſpirators in England 
and Scotland, expreſsly deſired to be brought to his trial, but takes o 
notice of the challenge. 11 8 
In the mean time fir James Melvil, who was no leſs a friend to the 
. regent than to Maitland and Kirkaldy, uſed all his endeavours to at- 
' commodate matters. He earneſtly deſired Murray to recollect the 
falſe practices that ſome about him had often uſed, to his great di- 
pleaſure, and to conſider, that as they were the cauſe of all the ful 
picion that had ariſen between him and his friends, it might occaſion 
his enemies to conſpire againſt his perſon, To remedy this, he pio- 
poſed that Lethington ſhould be ſent to France, finding caution,; and 
leaving hoſtages for his not attempting any thing againſt the quiet af 
the country; that Balfour ſhould either be ſet at liberty (for he had 
ſecretly bribed the regent's familiars) or be baniſhed upon the ſame 
terms; and that Grange ſhould then ſurrender the caſtle. - But the 
regent proteſted that he bore no ill- will to Maitland, and would neve! 
preſs him to retire ; that Balfour ſhould: have his freedom, and, had 
he the caſtle in his poſſeſſion, the government of it ſhould be reſtores 
to Grange, of whoſe fidelity he had had ſo many inſtances. 
Melvil,p.1o2. . In proof of this he entered that fortreſs the next day, and con- 
ferred familiarly with both; but the ſecretary and the governor Weile 
too penetrating to be caught by his diſſimulation. 1 00 
Soon after that, the earl of Murray being informed of the flight of 
the Engliſh rebels to the Scotiſh borders, ſet out upon an ne 
7 | Wie 
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determined, in the firſt place, to aſſemble in ſuch numbers the day 
of Maitland's trial, that either the regent ſhould be obliged to dium 
him, or forced by arms to aſſert his condemnation. But in this they 
failed ; for Murray put off the trial for four months, and ſoon after 
went to Stirling, having lately been made to hope that the caſtle of 
Dumbarton, which {till held for queen Mary, would at laſt be ſurren- Ibid: 
dered to him. 8 
The adverſe faction thus again diſappointed, and being impelled, 
partly by emulation, and partly by queen Mary's letters, in which ſhe 
informed them that the French and Spaniſh auxiliaries would ſpeedily 
be with them, they determined, at all events, to break the ſtrict union 
which then ſubſiſted between England and Scotland. To this the 
death of the regent was a neceſſary preliminary; and though that 
had been long deſigned, no time ſeemed ſo proper as the preſent, 
when with the Hamilton, Huntley, and Argyl party, the numerous 
friends of Lethington and Grange ſeemed now to co-operate, As 
many had been forfeited, or had otherwiſe ſuffered for their attach- 
ment to the queen, aſſaſſins could not be wanting: but of theſe none 
was ſo proper as James Hamilton of Bothwelhaugh, nephew to the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. Stung with reſentment (ſay authors) for 
having been deprived of his all after the battle of Langſide, and in par- 
ticular for ſome ſhocking indignities offered his lady, which turned 
her head, he had long vowed revenge. 
From this his friends did at leaſt not diſſuade him, if they did not in- 
cite him to it. Twice had he failed in his ſanguinary purpoſe at Glaſ- 
gow and Stirling; but at Lithgow, where his uncle had a houſe, 
the town itſelf being greatly devoted to the Hamiltons, he hoped to 
ſucceed ; nor was he diſappointed : for though the regent was inform- 
ed, the morning of his death, of the man, and his place of ambuſh, yet 
be reſolved to go out of the town that way, and ſent none to ſeize 
hin. If his courtiers knew of the deſign (as Melvil inſinuates) how- 
ever much the regent might deſpiſe the danger, they certainly ſhould 
have had more regard to his preſervation, and ſhould have 3 
for the aſſaſſin. Their ſupineneſs and his temerity gave Hamilton but 
too good an opportunity for perpetrating the murder from a wooden 
balcony, while the confuſion that followed facilitated his eſcape on 
12 2 horſeback 
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deemed che wound not mortal, but the, pain,.cncreafing he gg 


,mented Morton's inſurrection, though abroad, I cannot aſſert: it i 


of Elizabeth; and as their intereſts coincided, no wonder the friends 


but though theſe challenged a grateful return, yet where religion, and 
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horſeback to the. houſe. of Hamilton. Although the bullet e 
below the navel, and came gut near his kidneys, aud killed tht. 
of one of his attendants, yet did the regent leap from bis own horſe,..;; 
he had not felt it, and walked, to his lodging. The furgeans 


himſelf for death, and died that vety night, January 335136970 
he had lived, piouſly intr epic. 

Although, from what has been already related, the reader may fry 
a competent idea of James carl of 1 baſe· born ſon. of James y 
and regent of Scotland, I ſhall briefly ſum up his character, /whic, 
hiſtorians of different parties have affected to repreſent in very differen 


colours. ws TY 


He is allowed by all to have poſſeſſed a moſt courtly.and;plean 
exterior, and in his youth, under the famous Buchanan, to have mut 
very conſiderable advances in learning; for Which, even amid the du 
of arms and intricacies of policy, he ever entertained/a ſingular x. 
fection, as appears by his munificence to men of that character. Ny 
was he only liberal to the learned, being generous by nature, perhay 
to a fault; the ſelfiſhly greedy (for ſuch abound in courts) Were often 
the objects of his bounty. To have been active in buſineſs,” of an un 
daunted courage, never declining the moſt hazardous enterprizes, al 
likewiſe allow him: yet did he ſometimes equally exert himſelf in af 
fairs of little moment, and his courage appears to have bordered up. 
on fataliſm. The friends of queen Mary characterize him as ſetreih 
aiming at the ſovereignty, and as averſe to the government of vo. 
men; and yet, nothing is more certain than that, whilſt ſhe trod i 
the paths of honour, he was ſincerely devoted to her ſervice. And 
who can doubt of his attachment to the young king, ſince it was 
eminently his intereſt to be ſo? Indeed after his ſiſter had married lod 
Darnly, we cannot vindicate his riſing in arms; and yet ought he, after- 
wards, tho at the expence of an inſurrection, to have endeavoured to pe- 
vent the marriage with Bothwell. Guiltleſs he certainly was of the king 
murder; had he been concerned, his many enemies would queltion- 
leſs have availed themſelves of his guilt. Whether he ſecretly ſo- 


probable he was made participant of his councils. The queen's-m- 
priſonment however was probably the reſult of ſudden circumſtances: 
and it ſeems likely, that when he accepted the regency, he meant to 
have reſtored his ſovereign ; but when the proof of her privacy to the 
murder became ſo glaring, he could not: perhaps too having taſted the 
ſweets of royalty, he had leſs inclination to reſign, and perhaps he pro- 
miſed, ere he had the ſupreme command, to ſupport Morton and bs 
party. From a catholick prior, being converted to the doctrines of 
the reformed, no wonder the papiſts repreſent him as a hypocrite: 
yet 1s. Scotland at leaſt much indebted to . for its converſion from 
popery. This he ſaw could not be aboliſhed without the aſſiſtance 


of France and Spain upraid him with deſerting the true intereſt of his 
country. Queen Mary ſeems at firſt to have loved him, as ſhe certain- 
ly conferred on him great honours, and poſſeſſions to ſupport them; 


the intereſt of our country are eminently. concerned, nothing can ſe- 

duce the chriſtian and the patriot. If, in his adminiſtration, he was 

rigid, the vices of the times, and the efforts of the queen's pay > 
| * 
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 fays, that from the time he loſt his two ck Mait- 
dy, he daily declined. Not does his conduct to Nor- 
folk appear quite unblameable. Vet did the commons, who. loved him 
alire, lament him when dead, and from his death prognoſticated many 
teils both to religion and his country; and theſe their progno 


| ticks were but to fatally verified. A8 the intereſt of the amilton 


party and his were incompatible, ſo if they did not conſpire his death, 
they at leaſt protected the murderer, - He was buried in the A 
church of Edinburgh. It is ſaid, that when queen Mary heard of 
h.s death, ſhe proteſted, with tears, ſhe was ury 4 he was ſo ſuddenly 
taken off, before he had expiated his fins againſt her and his country ! 
Much about the ſame time his friend Mr. Wood. was baſely murdered 
in Fife, which the pious biſhop: Leſſy - repreſents as the juſt judg- 

ent of God ie 24 enn 770 (43% 
"1 he regent thus murdered; queen Mary's friends proceeded to the 
ſecond part of their plan, which was to- deſtroy the harmony which at 
that time ſubfiſted between Scotland and England: this done, auxili- 


aries might come fafely from France and Spain, with whom they could 


act on the frontiers, while the catholicks were to aſſiſt them from with- 


in: for that purpoſe, the night after his aſſaſſination, the Carrs and 
Scotts, under the conduct of Farniherſt and Buccleugh, and aſſiſted 
by Weſtmorland and the other Engliſh fugitives, made many furious 
inroads into England, from which they brought back a deal of booty; 
but though queen Elizabeth felt all the injury, ſhe was too politick to 
revive the antipathy of Scotland by making repriſals on the whole, 
which ſhe eafily ſaw Mary's party earneſtly deſired. On the contrary, 
as ſoon as ſhe was informed of the regent's murder, ſhe diſpatched 
Mr. Randolph into Scotland. There the ambaſſador no ſooner arrived, 
than he was admitted to an audience by the council; after briefly aſſur- 
ing them of his miſtreſs's favour, and recommending to their care the 
preſervation of religion, the ſafety of the young king, and the capitally 
purſuing thoſe who were concerned-in the regent's murder, he aggra- 
vated the inſolence of the borderers, and the ſpoil they had made in 
England: and ſubjoined, that as his miſtreſs was well appriſed that 
theſe things were not done by publick allowance, ſhe meant not to 
quarre] with the kingdom, but with the invaders, whom, if in this 
time of confuſion, they could not ſuppreſs, her majeſty would cither 
lend them a reinforcement, or, if they thought proper, march an ar- 
my into Scotland, which, without doing harm to any good ſubject, 
ſhould only puniſh the perpetrators of that inſolence. M4 
The council, where Morton preſided; thanked queen Elizabeth for 
her kind embaſly, but excuſed- themſelves on account of the times, 
from giving a poſitive anſwer to his propoſal till the meeting of the 
eſtates, when her majeſty ſhould have- ſatisfaction. And as Randolph 
(lays Melvil and Crawfurd) was privately inſtructed to widen the dif- 
terences of the contending parties, whil in publick he recommended 
unanimity, he did not infiſt on a ſpeedier anſwer. At this aſſembly 
William and Robert Douglas, maternal brothers to the late regent, 
petitioned that his death might be revenged. All agreed that the mur- 
dcrers ſhould be puniſhed ; but, by the perſwaſions of Athol and Mor- 


ton, 
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ton, an immediate enquiry was delayed (for many inſiſted on inſtar 
Buch. lib, xx. Tevenge) till more of the nobility had convened. 1 
ln the mean time the earl of Morton ſent circular letters to the no. 
bility, efpecially to ſuch as acknowledged the authority of the Young 
king, inviting them to meet at Edinburgh on the 12th of February 
to chuſe a regent, which dignity he in ſecret aſpired to, and to conſul 
for the welfare of the kingdom. Upon this the queen's party haſtned 
Spotſabod d Hamilton, where, beſides the numerous gentlemen of that Name 
ſays Glaſgow, were preſent the earl of Argyl, the lords Boyd, Fleming, and I. 
vingſtone. But as many of their friends lived too remote to be able 
to arrive at Edinburgh on the day prefixed, in that rigorous ſeaſon f 
the year, they wrote to Morton, deſiring that the diet might be pag. 
poned, till all who were concerned could attend, when the contre. 
verſy might fairly be decided by a plurality of voices: this, if he aud 
his friends did not comply with, they threatened to have recourſe to 
arms, and to purſue them as enemies to the publick peace, and trait. 
P. ors to their country. | | 
But this letter was ſo far from intimidating the lords of the king 
party, that they met at the time appointed, and inſtead of an anſyer, 
publiſhed * a proclamation, declaring all who did not approve then. 
ſelves enemies to ſuch as had harboured the aſſaſſin, or who were now 
aſſembled at Hamilton (where after the bloody deed the murderer had 
been kindly received) as acceſſory, and as ſuch to be treated with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. 
But though the king's lords had met on purpoſe to chuſe a n. 
ent, the election was poſtponed by the dexterity of Maitland, who 
12 been ſet at liberty by Kirkaldy, ſoon after the death of Mu- 
ray, was now publickly declared guiltleſs of the late king's murder, 
and re admitted to his office of ſecretary. 
But, though they thus acquitted him of that foul buſineſs, for 
which they expected his aſſiſtance in the conduct of their affairs, jet 
was he far from adopting their meaſures, and in ſecret plotted for 
the reſtoration of the queen. The king's party however being the 
ſtrongeſt, and they ardently wiſhing for a viceroy, it would have been 
imprudent in him openly to have oppoſed their deſires; and yet was 
it of the laſt conſequence to the queen's friends to gain time; and this 
he accompliſhed. He cautiouſly avoided dropping the leaſt hint of his 
being averſe to a regency, and only argued, that domeſtick diviſions 
would never ceaſe, till a regent approved of by all parties was choſen, 
which could not be unleſs the whole nobility were permitted to al- 
ſemble. TTY | 
To this, though the convention aſſented, and a new diet was ordain- 
ed, yet am I not of opinion that Morton was the dupe of his fallacy; 
he certainly knew how difficult it would be for ſuch an afſemblyto 
take place, and could not be ignorant that the queen's party would ne- 
ver agree to a regency, But then the queen of England had not jet 
openly declared herſelf, and without her countenance they could hard- 
ly hope for ſucceſs; and this was the motive. of his conduct. 


Crawfurd, 
148. 


Ibid. p. 148, 
149. 


* This is ſigned by Athol, Morton, Caſſiis, Marr, Glencajrn, Montroſe, Buchan, Ruthve", 
Glammis, Lovat, Ochiltree, Methven, Lindſay, Cathcart, the biſhop of Orkney, the com 
mendators of Dumfermling, Cambuſkenneth, Dryburgh, Balmerinoch and Pittenyeem, Mut: 
tay of Tullibardin, the compiroller, and the jultice-clerk, p. 150, — | By: 
T | : II 
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But though the queen's party could not except againſt»the time of 
the new diet, yet was it ſtill too thort : and therefore Maitland, not- 
withſtanding many of them repaired to Edinburgh in March yet had 
the addreſs to keep the ear} of Argyll and ſore others of the chiefs 
or that fide from coming to the metropolis; and to embaraſs the de- 
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dates in ſuch a manner, that neither the queen's reſtoration,” nor the Spotſ. p. 236. 
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appointment of a viceroy were votet. M. ons 
The queen's faction, who expected that Elizabeth would have 
taken immediate vengeance on Scotland for injuries done her borders, 
being diſappointed, endeavoured to incenſe her, by diſperſing the 
moſt injurious reports. Thoſe too who favoured that princeſs were 
ſtigmatized with the invidious title of Engliſh penſioners, and their ad- 
verfaries threatened, that if they brought in an "Engliſh army (for one 
was levying to be commanded by the earl of Suſſex) they would invite 
the French and Spaniards into Scotland. . 
Indeed that was done already; for about this time Mr. Verac arriv 
at Dumbarton from France, with letters to many of the queen's no- 
bility : in theſe Charles thanked them for their loyal perſeverance, and 
promiſed them immediate and powerful fuccours. It is certain too 
that they expected conſiderable reinforcements from the Low Coun- 
tries, Elevated by theſe, and by letters from queen Mary, whoſe 
partydaily grew more numerous, they held frequent meetings, in which 
the neceſſity of a war with England was ſtrongly inculcated; but, as 
they were ſcarcely yet a match for the king's lords, and although 
Kirkaldy ſeemed naw plainly to favour their defign, and had lately 
{et at liberty the duke of Caſtleherald and lord Herris, it was neceſ- 
fary to temporiſe, and eſpecially to endeavour, by every method, to 


bring over the people to their opinion. 


For this purpoſe they determined to remove from Linlithgow, where April. 


they had aſſembled in great numbers, to the metropolis. It would give 
an eclat to their cauſe, and though the burgeſſes of Edinburgh deteſted 
their proceedings, yet as Kirkaldy, who was both governor of the 
caltle and provoſt of the city abetted their cauſe, they hoped to be able 
to get admiſſion, | | 
Nor were they far miſtaken; the magiſtrates, whoſe leave they 
entreated, only debarred the Hamiltons and others, ſuſpected of the 
late regent's murder and the Engliſh rebels (Weſtmorland and Dacres 
who were along with them) from entering, but left their gates open 
to all who ſhould acknowledge * the young king's authority. 
With theſe conditions, however hard, the queen's party complied, 
in hopes of gaining the inconſtant multitude : for this purpoſe, the day 
after their coming to town, they publiſhed'a proclamation,” ſignifying 
their affection to- the true religion, to their country, and-fovereign ; 
that they would have concurred with the other nobles in avenging 
the late king's murder upon the earl of Bothwell; and-in-ſetting the 
queen at liberty, had they been duly required. As for what had in- 
tervened, and which, not to irritate the minds of any, they forbore to 
mention, their ſincere deſire was that the ſame might be calmly: de- 
bated, and a peaceable courſe taken. For theſe laudable ends they were 


* Crawfurd mentions the excluſion of the Engliſh lords, but takes no notice of the other gon- 
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Ibid p. 237. 
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ready to meet with thoſe of the nobility who differed from them 
opinion, and agree to ſuch overtures as ſhould be judged moſt pro 1 
for ſetting forth the honour of God, for ſtrengthening the royal fle. 
ceſſion, the preſervation of the young prince, the entertaining of Peace 
with foreign nations, and for the ending of all diſputes, which the, 
diſtracted the ſubjects. p 21 44. & EM 
Neither this, nor the pains taken by the earl of Athol, to bring the 
lords of the king's party to Edinburgh proving effectual, they, by the 
advice of Maitland, who was the fountain-head of all their council 
ſent deputies to confer with the earl of Morton and the abbot of Dum. 
fermling. Dalkeith, where Morton lay with his friends, was the place 
of meeting: they could agree on nothing; for that nobleman inſifte4 
on their acknowledging the king's authority, as a preliminary to con- 
cord. Hereupon it was reſolved to ſupport themſelves, and with that 
view they demanded the keys of the city gates, which being refuſed 
them, they began to levy ſoldiers, and to draw thither ſuch a number 
of their followers, as, with the caſtle, might give law to the metro 
lis. But the arrival of an Engliſh army at Berwick, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Suſſex, prevented the execution of their project 
To remain in Edinburgh they juſtly thought not ſafe ; yet, leſt thei 
leaving that place might be conſtrued into fear, the magiſtrates were 
privately deſired to requeſt their departure, leſt the Engliſh ſhould plun- 
der their city. So having made a ſhew of pleaſing the town, they re- 
tired (having firſt ordered Kirkaldy to repair the caſtle) to Linlithgoy, 
where they continued the remainder of the month. 
In the mean time fir James Melvil was ſent to Berwick by Kirkal- 
dy and his friends, to learn with what purpoſe the Engliſh general 
had marched to the borders. Suſſex received him with great courte- 
ſy, and aſſured him, that he came not to aſſiſt any faction, or to de- 
cide titles, but only to make repriſals on thoſe who had invaded Eng- 
land. Yet did fir James return with a full perſuaſion, that though 
Suſſex was to appear to eſpouſe the intereſts of Lenox, yet was he, in 
ſecret, to give encouragement to the queen's party, and by- every 
means in his power keep alive the flame of diſcord. ml 
Before his departure, Melvil viſited the earl of Lenox, who attend- 
ed the Engliſh general, and diſſwaded him from accepting the re- 
gency ; for he prophetically obſerved, as matters were then circum- 
ſtanced, it was to be feared that he would ſhare the ſame fate with 
Murray. This had no effect on Lenox; ambition, revenge, and the 
preſervation of his grandſon, all conſpired to make him with for the 
regency. This Elizabeth knew; and as he was, by his long reſidence 
in England, almoſt become a native of that kingdom, and had left hi 
family there, ſhe certainly deſired his promotion to that dignity. 
Crawfurd informs us, that the queen's party alſo ſent ambaſſadors to 
Elizabeth and her general, humbly to entreat her not to encreaſe the 
too general devaſtation, by invading Scotland, and to offer any honour- 
able reparation for the loſſes her ſubjects had ſuſtained, The biſhop 


of Roſs endeavoured alſo to have ſtayed the Engliſh army, but all to 
no purpoſe. | A Re 


: 


* Athol, Maitland prior of Coldingham, and the lord Boyd. 


+ & 
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Tor about the end of April the Engliſh entered Teviotdale: where; 
daring to oppoſe them, they burnt the towns of Hawick and 
Crawling; the caſtles of Farniherſt and Brauxholm, with divers other 
houſes and ſtrengths belonging to the Kers and Scots: in their return 
they took the fortreſſes of Hume and Faſtcaſtle, where many effects 
of great value had been depoſited, and, as it was a place of importance, 
a ſufficient garriſon was left in it. At the ſame time lord Scroop invaded 
the welt borders, and ſpoiled the Johnſtons, who had accompanied 
Buccleugh in his incurſions ®. | 
The queen s lords at Linlithgow being ſoon informed of theſe 
things, and fearing, ſays Spotſwood, that Suſſex (although he had 
turned to Berwick) had ſome other purpoſe in hand than making 
repriſals, intreated a ſuſpenſion of arms, till they could inform the 
queen of England of the preſent poſture of affairs; for which purpoſe 
they now ſent letters. But Suſſex, upon opening them (for he had that 
power), finding them filled with oſtentatious braggs of ſuperior ſtrength 
to the king's party, returned anſwer, that he would do as her majeſty 
had directed, and not ſuffer his forces to moulder away for want of 


employment. 


none 


acknowledged the authority of the king, aſſembled in great numbers 
at Edinburgh, notwithſtanding the Hamiltons, &c. did all in their 
power to prevent it T. And as the lords of the oppoſite party ſtill, in 
publick, profeſſed a deſire to have matters accommodated, at their firſt 
meeting they ſent a gentleman to Linlithgow, to aſſure them, that if 
they would own the king's authority, and join them in proſecuting the 
king and regent's murderers, all their requeſts ſhould be granted. 
Their anſwer was ſhort and peremptory: they knew no other ſove- 
reign than queen Mary, who as ſhe had conſtituted the earls of Arran, 
Argyle, and Huntley, her vicegerents, they would only follow and 
obey them. This done, they proclaimed the queen's authority, with 


What induced the queen's party to this conduct, although the Eng- 
Iſh ſtill hovered on the borders, was a meſſenger who had lately come 
from France, with letters from Charles IX. thanking them for their 


Upon this the convention at Edinburgh publiſhed the following 
proclamation :. * Tt was not unknown to all the ſubjects how happy 
the realm had been in the time of the late regent, and into what'a 
ſtate of anarchy it had fince fallen, by the ſetting up of another autho- 
ity, But as conſpiracies had been as often defeated as undertaken, 
they wiſhed all men to underſtand what ſort of ople compoſed the 
queen's party. They were of three' clafſes. The firſt and principal 
were the authors of the barbarous murder of the king and regent. 'The 


. *. Camden places this invaſion in the weſt; immediately before the conferences (of which af- 
terwards) at Chatſworth; and ſays that Suſſex was with the lord Scroop, and that they burnt all 
the villages of Annandale, demoliſh-d the caſtle of Annandale, belonging to lord Herris, and 
3 a fort of lord Maxwell's; and preſſed ſo hard on the duke, Argyle. and Huntley, 
that he obliged them to ſend him a bond, .abliging themſelves to deſiſt from hoftilities, and to 
withdraw from the Engliſh rebels; for which ſervice, he adds, Suſſex was made one of the privy 
council. Vide Collect. vol. ii. p. 429. 


ite Crawfurd writes, that Kirkcaldy threatned deſtruction to any of that party that ſhould 
re, 


ſecond 


The time of the convention being at laſt come, the nobility, who May. 


1103 


their commiſſions of lieutenantry; and, in her name, indicted a par- Spotſwood, 
lament to be held in Auguſt at Linlithgow. | p. 238. 


loyalty to their captive queen, and promiſing them a greater number Buchanan, 
of auxiliaries than they even deſired. lib. xx. 
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Spotl, p. 238. 
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fecond conſiſted of thoſe who, having taken oaths to ma; 


Ntain th, 


laſt order were ſuch as, diſregardful of honour and conſcience; fervile 
ly followed thoſe to whom they had. addicted themſelves. Vet di 
all theſe pretend to maintain the true worſhip of God, the liberty q 
the country, with peace at home and abroad. But the pretexts l. 
ſulted common ſenſe; for how could the archbiſhop of St. Andre 
who had been a notorious perſecutor of the truth, and who now bon 
the chief ſway amongſt them, be eſteemed a maintainer of religigh) 
And how could they pretend to any care for the quiet of the ins 
dom, who, without any juſt provocation, had invaded the dominion 
of a neighbouring prince, and publickly entertained her rebels, though 
notorious enemies to God and religion? And as to the care which 
they profeſſed for the king's preſervation, how could he be ſafe with 
thoſe who had exiled his grand-father, murdered his father, broughy 
by their wicked councils his mother to eternal diſhonour, and, laſtly 
had ſuborned a miſcreant to murder his uncle and tutor? Fear an 
ambition equally conſpired to make them bad ſubjects. Yet theſe at 
the men who aſpired to rule.” They therefore forbad the ſubje@ 
to aſſiſt them, and commanded all who, from ignorance, had follopel 
their ſtandard, to return peaceably home within twenty-four hour, 
which would procure their pardon ; from this, however, thoſe why 
were ſuſpected of the murder, of entertaining the Engliſh rebels, and 
of violating the publick peace of the two realms, were excepted. 

And now each party prepared to maintain their quarrel by the de- 
ſtruction of their adverſaries. Verac was diſpatched into France 
the one, and the abbot of Dunfermling into England by the other, 
At the fame time the lords, who maintained the authority of the 
queen, received from the duke of Alva a conſiderable ſupply of arms, 
ammunition, and money. 

To counterbalance this reinforcement, the convention at Edinburgh 
defired aid from the earl of Suſſex; and, to move him the more, in- 
formed him, that Weſtmorland and the other Engliſh rebels, with the 
lords aſſembled at Linlithgow, were meditating miſchief to both realms, 
This they made no doubt of preventing, if he would vigorouſly aft. 
Suſſex anſwered, that auxiliaries ſhould be ſent, if they would gie 
hoſtages for their ſafety during their continuance in Scotland ; yet dil 
he demand, at the ſame time, a delivery of thoſe Engliſh rebels whom 
they had in cuſtody. But upon their aſſuring him that the abbot of 
Dunfermling had inſtructions to ſatisfy her majeſty as to thoſe, Sulſs 
only defired their bonds for the performance of what her majeſty and 
Pitcairn ſhould agree on. This being complied with, and Douglas d 
Kilfpindy being delivered for Morton, James Erſkine for Mar, Jams 
Lindſay of Pyeſtone for lord Lindſay, Cunningham of Waterſtone id 
Glencairn, and Alaſter Ruthven for the lord Ruthven, fir William 
Drury, the governor of Berwick, was commanded inſtantly to-maKs 
preparations for entering Scotland. | 5 

This Kirkcaldy and Maitland, who faw that all their ſchemes 
would be baffled if the Engliſh ſhould march to the aid of the Edin- 
burgh lords, endeavoured to prevent, by offering Suſſex every fatisfc- 
tion he could demand. The earl anſwered, that if the lords at Lin- 
lithgow would diſannul the proclamation of the queen's authority, 4 
diſcharge all capitulations for foreign auxiliaries, referring = ber 
Oe iflento 


Fame bn — — — 


7 


. e or SCOTLAND. tiog 
4ſentions to the arbitration of her majeſty, which they ſhoulc 8 | 
ſtand t » £56, : cy ould oblige 
—.— *. or EIT bene 9 e ee 
Although theſe conditions did not pleaſc 
after confering with the queen's N yet they: ya * hopes that 
guſſer, who ſaw that they only wanted e would be fatisfied. But 
from abroad ſhould arrive ent Dr 3 ay 1 more fuctoure 
one thouſand foot, three hundred light bi n the 11th of May, with Crawfurd, 
attended by rhe earl of Lenox, A Th m" 1 * 
vere no ſooner informed of this, than they Wt to Glas appar" 
beſieged the caſtle, on purpoſe to raze it. But it being ED we 
fended by a few young gentlemen, who favoured the boufe of 25 4 
and the ag <0 forces haſtening to its relief, they were obiges e 
8 .* + 0 k » 0 
ee ole 
fe . ; ; . 
r eh thy cid 6 bud, r 
on, and his  gaeri 5 * op = captain Hamilton of Mary- 
cs peling 16th . iy 4 y capitulated for their lives; 
Clydeſdale, underwent the lg He F Nor did th on any nov 0 
in their return to Edi . they ſtop there; for 
Copano rel TEN 
hel a 1, and deſtroye whatever 
1 5 * 4 of his name in the ſhices of Linlithgow, 
3 Agr. — 8 back to Berwick, where Mor- 
That th | 
ſter being again ſet at liberty, — 102 ML 10 of 1 
the Engl! 0 het , * 220 O ay, with 
bol 3 in the name of their reſpective rue wer to the 
| I, Th t th 3 7 . 
Scotland f _— * r eee ee üg 
n 4 og of arms ſhall follow for certain months. 
1 g - refugees in Scotland ſhall either forthwith be 
3 and, or be ſecured there, in order to be delivered to 
queen of England, when th 
z. That the Ain 25 n the treaty 18 concluded. 
1 40 of France ſhall ſend no ſoldiers to Scotland; and 
. y arrive Wb. the treaty, they ſhall inſtantly be ſent back 
4. That commiſſioners ſh Il be { 
WE all be ſent to England for the queen of 
be ſent 5 of her party, queen Elizabeth cauſing others to 
Mary, the com hy er 28 to treat upon the reſtoration of queen 
fuising the E +: 15 all differences between her ſubjects, and the 
And "laſt 1 f queen with reſpect to her crown. 
iti 4 N - invaſion ſhall be made on the ſtate and go- 
a ords of the original) of Scotland during the treaty. 
and, yet Ace r ( ſays Leſly) were greatly in favour of Eng- 
Rao 4 ad to ſign them, as his miſtreſs's friends on the 
her, The en ou much engaged at home effectually to aſſiſt 
of ber he Pope ** om ſhe had ſolicited by Mr. Henry Ker, then one 
ls Gs ) found his treaſures exhauſted by the ſupplies he had 
Bed in a c mr _ king of France, and that monarch was en- 
e a e den ee . 
ral . , EXTIICALE im 92, 93. 
ed by the prince of Orange in the Low ** rom the troubles 
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In the mean time the abbot of Dunfermling was, according gh 1 
inſtructions, endeavouring to convince her majeſty that all theſe en 
motions, and the difficulties they found in electing a regent, aroſe 
her not declaring in the cauſe of the king's mother, and not pr 
ing the young king ; he therefore intreated her, for defeating the enter 
prizes of their enemies, to enable his conſtituents to maintain a ſtangy, 
force of ſeven hundred foot and three hundred horſe; in which 6 
he aſſured her, her rebels ſhould not eſcape ; but, if ſhe inſiſted u k 
their being ſurrendered, he was to beg her to ſhew ſome regard to th 
credit of his maſters, and to be as merciful to them as was conũiſen 
with the ſafety of her dominions. And as for the others in Scotland 
he was to promiſe diligence for their apprehenſion, and ſecure cuſtyy 
till her pleaſure ſhould be known. 

To theſe the queen of England replied, that having heard Nothing 
from the lords ſince the death of Murray, and being daily impg. 
tuned by foreign ambaſſadors, ſhe had yielded to a new hearing 
the differences between queen Mary and them; and that ſhe intend 
the commiſſioners ſhould ſpeedily re- aſſemble: and therefore ſhe defiret 
them to deſiſt from farther hoſtilities, and not precipitate the elecia 
of a regent, as the delaying it would be attended with no income. 
nience. 

This anſwer being reported to the king's lords, did greatly embark 
them; for as they had no legal head, and the oppoſite party pleadel 
the queen's commiſſion, many daily deſerted them. To prevent thi, 
and at the ſame time pleaſe queen Elizabeth, they appointed the eu 
of Lenox lieutenant of the kingdom till the 11th of July, when the 
eſtates were warned to aſſemble for electing a regent. Of this me, 
ſure they immediately informed the Engliſh queen, whoſe anſwer y 
the requeſts of Pitcairn, and advice in the choice of a viceroy, the 
more than ever ſolicited. | 

In the mean time the earl of Weſtmorland, &c. of whoſe deliver, 
by the queen's faction, queen Elizabeth had been put in hopes, being 
ſuffered to eſcape, ſhe aſſured the lords, that ſhe took in good par 
their aſking her advice in the choice of a regent, which though ſhe 
once thought ought to be delayed, ſhe was now convinced, that! 
viceroy could only terminate their growing diſaſters. They knen 
whoſe abilities intitled them moſt to that important dignity ; and there 
fore ſhe did not pretend to nominate. At the ſame time ſhe woull 
not diſſemble, that the earl of Lenox was the likelieſt perſon to be 
moſt attentive to the preſervation of the young king his grandion 
Neither had ſhe conſented to any alteration in their ſtate, as their al 
verſaries had reported; nor would ſhe, till ſhe heard more ſatisfactoſ 
reaſons on queen Mary's part. At the ſame time, as honour ant 
equity demanded, ſhe had agreed again to hear what her fiſter hal 
to offer, as well for her own ſecurity as for that of the realm ; yet® 
ſhe found Scotland governed by a king ſolemnly inveſted with all the 
enſigns of royalty, and generally acknowledged by the three eſtates 
ſhe meant not to introduce any change in the government, but 
ſuffer matters to remain as ſhe found them, unleſs ſome eminent fes: 
ſon ſhould induce her to alter her opinion. In ſhort, ſhe deſired them 
to beware of proſecuting meaſures in conſequence of miſconceivily 
her meaning, or of the inſolent braggs of their enemies, which 11 

4 1 | weabel 


from 
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weaken their cauſe, or render ineffectual her intentions for their wel- 


fare. 1 rr nr | 
This letter, which was communicated to the nobles aſſembled at 


Spotſ. p. 241. 


Edinburgh“ the 12th of July, was enn received; and Mr. Ran- 


dolph ſo effectually ſeconded the effects it produced in an elaborate 
ſpeech, that Lenox was immediately choſen regent, and governor of 
the realm, till the king ſhould be of age, or capable to manage affairs. 

Soon after this the general aſſembly ſent commiſſioners to the duke 
and his adherents in the weſt, and to the earl of Crawfurd, lord Ogil- 
vy, and their followers, in Angus, to perſuade them to acknowledge 
the preſent authority, and reſtore peace to the diſtracted realm ; with 
which if they did not comply, they threatned the ſpiritual ſword of 
excommunication. | 

But the queen's party, diſregarding this weapon, were preparing to 
hold the parliament they had appointed to meet at Linlithgow. This 
the regent determined to prevent ; and, as much depended on his firſt 
ſucceſs, he ſolicited Kirkcaldy for ſome field-pieces, and the earl of Suſ- 
ſex for a reinforcement. Neither complied ; yet did he go to the place 
appointed with five hundred gentlemen, where none of the adverſe 
party preſumed to appear. | 


The queen's faction were {till daily expecting reinforcements from 


meaſures for her reſtoration, the duke, the earls of Huntley and Ar- 


powers, to Ferdinand duke of Alva, governor of the Low Countries. 
Spotlwood adds, he was inſtructed to deſire that the king's party might 
not be permitted to traffick in the places under his command: but tho 
that ſanguinary general did not grant that, yet did he promiſe by every 
means to forward the cauſe of the Scotiſn queen. To encourage 
him the more to this, Seaton, diſguiſing himſelf, dealt with 
ſeveral Scots officers in the ſervice of the United Provinces to revolt; 
| but being diſcovered, he was about to be tortured, when his country- 

men (ſays Crawfurd, who alſo informs us that both Alva and the king 
of Spain were privy to his defigns), in the ſervice of the ſtates, ſur- 
rounded the place, and demanded his lordſhip, with threats to depart 
in a body, in caſe of refuſal. By theſe means he got ſafe back to the 
* who ſent him to Scotland, with ſome money and many pro- 
miſes. 

But although the regent had prevented the queen's lords from 
meeting at Linlithgow, they were not unactive; for the earl of Huntley 
laid fiege to the caſtle of Aberbrothwick. This place, as it was only 
defended by a ſmall garriſon, under the command of George Douglas, 


beginning of his government. He accordingly detached the earl of 

orton with what light horſe he could ſpare, to its relief. But that 
eautious nobleman, thinking his troops inſufficient for the ſervice, 
alted at Perth, where he was reinforced by a ſtout body of foot, 
moſtly voluntiers. Before his departure, being informed that Craw- 


* = ; a 
Crawfurd ſays Stirling, and that lord Claud Hamilton meant to have ſurprized the regent on 


hi | 
ar urn to Elinburgh; of which Lenox being informed, Hamilton, afier waiting long, with- 
e his party. P. 168. 


they, 


and muſt ſoon yield, Lenox determined to prevent this affront in the 


abroad; to quicken which, and at the ſame time to enter into other 


gyle, ſent George lord Seaton, on the 1oth of Auguſt, with full Rym Fe? 


tom. xv. p. 


687. 


3 the lord Ogilvy, and fir James Balfour, were haſtily fortifying Crawfure, 
e town of Brechin, he made a forced march to attack them; but ?: 168, 109. 
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Spotſwood 
ſays thirty. 


Crawfurd, p. 
p. 180, 181. 
Spat{wood, 
243. 


October 10. 


Novemb. 4. 
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they, knowing their inferiority, ſpeedily withdrew, leaving Cow 
Wemys conveniently poſted in the church, to prevent a purſuit, This 
theſe two captains did ſo effectually, ſays Crawfurd *, that no conturmel, 
ous language on their fide could prevail on Morton to attack them, al 
the regent (adds the ſame author) advancing to Brechin with a frronge 
detachment, obliged the captains to ſurrender at diſcretion, Cowt ani 
ſeventy-five of his company, at Morton's inſtigation, were han 8 
ſtantly; and Wemys had undergone the ſame unmilitary death, if he þ,; 
not purchaſed his life, and thoſe of his followers, by conſiderable bribes 
Spotſwood informs us, that thoſe only ſuffered who had deſerted. 1, 
his return the regent took the caſtle of Down, after a ſmall reſiſtance 
and, proſecuting his blow, proclaimed the duke, the abbot of Kilwinnin 
the prior of Coldingham, and Mr. Thomas Maitland, traitors to th, 
king; while the earl of Crawfurd, to avoid the ſame ſentence, to 
the oaths required. Morton, for his ſervices, was appointed ſherif 
principal of Edinburgh, and conſtable of Haddington, poſts former 
enjoyed by the duke of Orkney ; who, about this time, in conſe. 
quence of an embaſſy from Lenox, was cloſer confined in Denmat, 
where he ſoon after died, as has been already related. 

Thus the queen's faction every day declining, ſecretary Maitland 
with the aſſiſtance of the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors at London, | 
prevailed on Elizabeth to demand a: ceſſation of hoſtilities for ty 
months. Lenox at firſt vigorouſly oppoſed this; but the Engi Wt 
queen was not to be denied. It was therefore at laſt agreed, tha, WW> 
from the zd of Septemb. to the 3d of Novemb. the regent ſhould n« WM" 
moleſt any who pretended obedience to the king's mother, they no 
oppoſing the regular courſe of law, which was to go on in his ms 
Jjelty's name. 

At the time appointed the parliament aſſembled, and confirmed the 
earl of Lenox in the government. Little other buſineſs was then 
tranſacted ; for on the 13th queen Elizabeth informed the regent, that 
ſhe had ſent Cecil her ſecretary, and Mildmay, chancellor of the ei- 
chequer, to the queen of Scots at Chatſworth, to hear what offers ſhe 
would make, in caſe ſhe was ſet at liberty. She meant not, however, 
by this to abandon the young king ; but would tender his ſafety, and 
the welfare of thoſe who adhered to him, as of the laſt importance to 
herſelf. She therefore willed him to abſtain from acts of violence, 
either by arms or in parliament, againſt the queen or her party, 2 
that would inevitably defeat the ends of the treaty. Beſides that, 
ſhe deſired him to prolong the abſtinence two months longer. 

Lenox, who was diſpleaſed at the queen of England's beginning 1 
treaty with queen Mary without communicating it to him, uſed 
every argument to ſhew Elizabeth the danger of continuing the truce, 
alledging, that the adverſe party were inſincere in their profeſſions ; al 
inſtance of which was the late ſeizure in France of all Scotiſh ſhips, 
whoſe cockets were not in the name of queen Mary. At laſt, how- 
ever, he prolonged the truce, on condition that the ſhips ſhould be 
inſtantly releaſed ; and that, during the abſtinence, the Scots ſhould 
enjoy free navigation in that kingdom. 

The articles offered to queen Mary, I ſhall take from the biſhop of 
Roſs, who was at Chatſworth at the time, becauſe they are fuller and 
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* For the affair is differently related by different authors. Vide Buch. lib, xx. 
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.mewhat different from thoſe which archbiſhop Spotſwood has pub- 
1 agree to a new league with the queen and kingdom of 183 
11nd, and to confirm all the paſt, and, in particular, that made in Ju y 
1560, renouncing your right to England, during the life of Elizabeth 
and her poſterity. | | 

. In caſe England or Scotland ſhould be invaded, they ſhould mu- 
tally affiſt each other, the party attacked paying the auxiliaries. 

3. That ſhe ſhould redreſs the loſſes which the Engliſh had ſuſ- 
ained by the incurſions of the Scots borderers. 

4. That the murders of the king and of the regent ſhould be 
aniſhed according to the laws of the realm. | 

6. Becauſe the queen of England bears affection to the king of Scot- 
land, who is her kinſman, and is ſolicitous for his ſafety and godly 
education, ſhe deſires, before his mother is ſet at liberty, that he ſhall 
be brought into England, there to remain under the tuition of ſome 


. 


felt age, when he might freely return to Scotland. 

6. That the ſubjects of Scotland and the Iſles ſhall not repair to 
Ireland without permiſſion from the queen of England, nor thoſe of 
Ireland to Scotland. | 

. That the renunciations of the king and queen of Frarice, and of 
the duke of Anjou, relating to the marriage between the queen of 
Scots and him, and a pretended title to the kingdom of Scotland, ſhall 
be delivered to the queen of England. 

Spotſwood has alſo this article: That queen Mary ſhall marry no 
Engliſhman without queen Elizabeth's conſent, nor any foreigner with= 
out permiſſion from her own eſtates. 

Farther articles, by way of affurance : 

1. That every article of the future treaty ſhall be confirmed by the 
two queens, and confirmed by their eſtates oaths and ſeals. 25 

2. That three earls and three lords of Scotland, nominated by the 
Engliſh queen, ſhall remain hoſtages in England three years. 

3. Incaſe the queen of Scots ſhall invade England, or receive rebels 
of that kingdom after due warning, ſhe ſhall loſe all the title ſhe now 
pretendeth to the ſucceſſion of England ; and it ſhall be lawful for 
Elizabeth to ſend back the prince to take poſſeſſion of Scotland. | 
4. That the queen of England ſhall keep in her hands the caſtle of 
Hume two years longer ; and have another fortreſs, either in Gallo- 
way or Kintyre, delivered to her for the ſame term of years. 

To theſe, ſays Leſly, queen Mary returned plain and ſatisfactory 
anſwers. But whatever condeſcenſions ſhe made, it is plain, from a 
letter of Cecil's to the regent, that the Engliſh queen meant not to 
reſtore her. It is dated from Chatſworth the 13th of October. He 
informs him, that he was put upon the employment much againſt his 
inclination, and had dealt with a great regard to the ſafety of the young 
king and Scotland; for whatever he had tranſacted there was under 
Proteſtation, that the commiſſioners to be appointed by the queen and 
him might diminiſh or augment the articles. He' therefore adviſed 
Lenox to ſend up ſuch as underſtanding the affairs of the kingdom, and 
could not be ſeduced from him or the cauſe: and concluded by adviſing 


he mentioned, ' Beſides, if it be conſidered that although thoſe who 
> Os 13 C ſolicited 


Scotiſh nobleman ſhe (Elizabeth) ſhould appoint, till he was of per- 
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im to beware of ſome whom he lately employed, and whoſe names $po.c. p. 245. 
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Spotl. p. 246. vided that the names, number of their retinue, and the rout the 


in the three kingdoms, meant to place ber on the throne of 
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ſolicited queen Mary's reſtitution, pretended compaſſion was thei n,, 
tive, and loudly declaimed againſt the Engliſh queen's unjuſt barks, 
to a ſovereign princeſs, yet queen Eliaabeth knew the pope; the ki 
of Spain, the houſe of Lorrain, the duke d' Alva, with all the 


>. > 2 


pap 
. England 
Of conſequence it was more dangerous to releaſe than to keep he 
captive. If ſhe was dangerous when a priſoner, what would ſhe be wh, 
re-eſtabliſhed on her native throne? Yet as Mary's partiſans cautinuſy 
concealed their projects, ſo did Elizabeth diſſemble her ſentimeng, 
ſtill feigning that ſhe was willing to reſtore her to her native thr 
provided that it could be done with ſafety for England. i - 

Accordingly when Leſly, with the French and Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
waited on her majeſty to know her opinion of queen Mary's anſwer 
ſhe pretended they were honourable, and that ſhe was ſatisfied ; aſſuring 
them alſo, that the treaty ſhould receive no delay on her part. Of th, 
the biſhop informed the pope, and the kings of France and Spain, b 
his miſtreſs's reſidents at their courts. 

In conſequence of this, queen Elizabeth deſired the earl of Lend 
with the utmoſt expedition, to ſend up commiſſioners. This the a 
of Suſſex was alſo commanded to urge, and to requeſt Lenox, as fron 
himſelf, maturely to conſider ſome articles, which he thought we 
of importance to the king and his party, in cafe the queen ſhould k 
reſtored, and to ſend him his private opinion. To theſe Lenox n. 
turned a very prudent anſwer : That as he had taken his oath, wha 
he accepted the government, to participate affairs of that conſequence 
to the nobility and council, ſo could he not write his ſentiments. 4 
to the commiſſioners deſired, he informed him, that as ſoon as he 
ſhould underſtand the quality of thoſe the queen had appointed, i: 
would likewiſe diſpatch his. Neither ſhould thoſe be moleſted, pi. 
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meant to travel, were notified; for otherwiſe the king and ſtate might 
receive detriment, and ſome of thoſe who were guilty of the kuny 
and regent's murder eſcape in their company. In the mean time, til 
commiſſioners could be nominated by the nobility, who were the 
abſent, the council had appointed the abbot of Dunfermling to repa 
to queen Elizabeth, with ſuch inſtructions as they deemed expedia 

for the preſent conjuncture. 
Accordingly Pitcairn, then ſecretary of ſtate, (for Maitland had 
ſome time before been deprived of that important office) poſted t 
London about the middle of November; and, in his firſt conference 
with Elizabeth, informed her, that all the good ſubjects in Scotland 
expected her majeſty would neither abandon their young king, i 
whom ſhe had always profeſſed a motherly care, nor yet deſert ti 
intereſts of thoſe noblemen by whoſe means harmony had been ent 
tained between the two realms, ever ſince her majeſty's acceſſion l 
the crown; and that though they had, in conſequence of her and Sub 
ſex's letters, and of Mr. Randolph's repreſentation, reſolved to ſend! 
the treaty ambaſſadors equal in birth and numbers to the queen's, 
had the council (not to appear negligent of what, in truth, was 
the laſt moment) deputed him beforehand to lay before her their { 
timents of the future treaty, and of the Chatſworth articles. Tf 
intreat your majeſty to conſider with whom you have to do; a prin 
by birth, by religion a papiſt, a captive, and a wife; the — f 
| | 2 Will 
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«hich are ſufficient to undo whatever at preſent the may agree to. 
After her eſcape from Lochlevin, did ſhe not revoke her demiſſion of 
he crown, on pretence ſhe was forced to it? Beſides, her majeſty 
could not be ignorant of the popiſh maxim, not to keep faith with 
\creticks : that therefore no ſtipulations could ſecure either Scotland or 
England, to which crown ſhe had of old pretended, and of which the 
"te rebellions ſhewed ſhe ſtill entertained hopes. To avoid theſe, ſhe 
muſt be kept in ſure cuſtody ; and when the world ſhall be informed 
of the motives, they wall not be able to term them diſhonourable. 
And as to foreign princes, of which her partizans make a mighty pa- 
ade, they are not much to be dreaded, as long as her perſon is 
cured ; for ſhould they denounce war, the danger would be leſs 
than if ſhe was reſtored to her liberty and crown; for then ſhe would 
join her forces with theirs, in all their quarrels, and pay no regard to 
hoſtages.” 

The abbot being aſſured that none of the articles had been con- 
cluded, on the 29th of November ſhewed her majeſty all his inſtruc- 
tions, as he was defired ; to which, after peruſal, OE reaſoning upon 
them with her council, ſhe returned this anſwer : That as ſhe found 
in them ſeveral things which deſerved to be maturely weighed, ſo ſhe 
deſired that ſome men of credit ſhould be forthwith ſent up to her. 
She, indeed, would be glad to have Mary reſtored ; yet if the Scots 
in the king's intereſt could make 1t appear that juſtice had been the 
rule of their proceedings, ſhe would maintain their quarrel. But 
ſhould their anſwers not ſatisfy her conſcience, ſhe would nevertheleſs, 
for the love the bore to their king, and the regard ſhe had for his 
lords, leave nothing unprovided for their ſafeties. And as the laſt 
prorogation of the truce was near elapſed, ſhe deſired a further abſti- 
nence to March. 


mediately advertiſed the lords to meet him at Edinburgh. 
In the mean time, Alexander Gordon biſhop of Galloway, and 
archbiſhop of Athens, with the lord Levingſton, arrived at Sheffield 


(as queen Mary was recovering of a dangerous illneſs), with inſtruc- 


of Roſs, they ſet out for London the latter end of the year. 

The nobility, whom Lenox had invited, repaired to the metropolis 
at the day appointed ; when. the governor of the caſtle, who had for 
leveral months acted a dubious part, openly ſided with the queen; and, 
in contempt of authority, reſcued from the Tolbooth one of his ſer- 
ants, who had committed a murder; playing all the while (ſays 
Spotſwood) with his cannon upon the town, to deter the inhabitants 
from reſiſtance. At the ſame time a conſpiracy againſt the regent, 
laid to have been deviſed by thoſe in the caſtle, was diſcovered. Kirk- 
caldy being ſummoned to anſwer for his conduct, not only refuſed, 
but repaired the fortifications (having received ſome foreign ſupplies), 
and hired ſoldiers, who afterwards (as the ſame hiſtorian informs us) 
greatly annoyed the citizens. | 
Notwithſtanding this, the nobility appointed the earl of Morton, 


and, at the defire of Elizabeth, prolonged the ceſſation, and adjourned 
the parliament, which was to have met January 24, to May 1 571. 


This, 


the abbot of Dunfermling, and Mr. James Macgill, to go to England, 


1111 


The regent being informed of this on the 1 5th of December, im- Sporſwood, 
P- 247, 248. 


tions from her party; and being joined in commiſſion with the biſhop Negociat: p. 
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Leſiy's Ne- ſhe, at their interceſſion, diſpatched a gentleman (one Bruce) with 
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This, Leſly informs us, was dos dt Bis "inthtobifien h at 
Elizabeth, for which he lad poſted” on before his *bretfireg." 1 
he introduced to her majeſty at Flake cout, "th the Tach of A. 
where, after preſenting their lien, from que eh Mary 5 1958 
lieutenant in the north, they acquainted her, that their miſtre Hain 
given them full powers to ſatisfy her ein gr in all points (as fat 00 
conſiſtent with her honour and the weal of her realm), which Ber fab. 
jects alſo moſt earneſtly deſired, they would not fail, on their patty" 
do what they were commiſſioned. They therefore intredted ha Mid 
jeſty to proceed in the treaty, without farther delay, as it was gow lt 
her power to put a final period to thoſe civil diſſentions which bat 
well nigh exhauſted their country. Nor dare the other party pppof 
your determinations, as they depend upon you alone, all other Fits. 
pean princes abhorring them. But ſhould they either refuſe or de 
the treaty, our miſtreſs's friends will ſoon reduce them to a ſenſe d 
their duty, if your majeſty would promiſe not to affiſt them; fors | 
was the terror of your arms which made many not declare themſelye 
ſo, that being removed, we ſhall be more than an over-match for out 
adverſaries. We therefore requeſt you to treat with us upon ſuch 
articles as concern your own ſatisfaction; ſo that, at the arrival of thi 
other commiſſioners, thoſe relating to the ſubjects of Scotland may he 
the only ones undecided. In anſwer to this, queen Elizabeth teſti 
fied her approbation of the willingneſs which queen Mary, and the 
Scots nobility in her intereſt, ſhewed to have the treaty take e@ 
which ſhe ſaid ſhe alſo deſired; adding, that ſhe perceived the adverk 
party were diſinclined, as fearing ſhe would conſtrain them to receie 
her ſiſter again; for tho' ſhe had ſent repeated meſſages to haſten ther 
motions, they had not yet ſet out, but had ſent envoys into France t 
try the pulſe of that court. However, if ſhe and queen Mary agreed, 
they would make the proudeſt of them, however countenanced by 
that kingdom, to acknowledge their duty. In the mean time, ſhe would 
not open the conferences, as it would not forward the cauſe, till the 
commiſſioners arrived; for what related to her ſiſter and her being vel 
nigh concluded, there was no neceſſity to proceed, till the difference 
ſubſiſting between Mary and her ſubjects were adjuſted, , 
As nothing, in appearance, could be more favourable to their cauſ 
than this, ſo did the commiſſioners thank her majeſty accordingly ;, and 


Ke: ** letters to quicken the approaches of the king's commiſſioners. 
118, &c. In conſequence of this, the earl of Morton and his colleaguęs . 


rived in London about the 20th of February; and the earls of L. 
ceſter and Suſſex, the lord keeper, the chamberlain, ſir William Ceci 
(now created lord Burleigh), fir Walter Mildmay, and fir Francis 
Knolles, were appointed to confer with them. Their firſt meeting 
was in the ſecretary's chamber, where Cecil informed them, that's. 
they were deſired to come into England on account of the treaty be- 
tween the two queens, her majeſty did now expect to receive from 
them ſuch reaſons for their conduct as would not only fatisfy hertell, 
but the world. Theſe, however, if they could not produce, her ms 
jeſty would not fail to compoſe all differences, and provide for ther 
ſafety. The next day they aſſembled again, when Midi, th an ela- 
borate harangue, diſcovered the grounds of their proceedings, anſwer 
ing what objection he foreſaw might be urged againſt them. The) 

5 | were 
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te then deſired to commit their arguments to writing, which, after 
-_ difficulty, they yielded to, upon this condition, that if their rea- 
ons did not content her majeſty, the original ſhould be re- delivered, 
ind no copy taken; but if deemed ſatisfactory, they might be inſerted 
u the records, if the queen deſired it. 
Accordingly, on the laſt of Feb. they juſtified the depoſing their 
een by many reaſons, drawn from the hiſtory of Scotland, and from 
the canon, civil, and municipal laws, all which they ſupported by the 
opinions of Calvin, and many other eminent divines. They argued, 
that the people are ſuperior to kings, and that it is lawful for them to 
impriſon and dethrone bad ones, Such an one was queen Mary; and if 
he clemency of the friends of her ſon had not been uncommon, ſhe 
uſt, long ere now, have been cut off for her miſrule, | 
As this paper tended to derogate from the authority of princes, ſo 
queen Elizabeth, however pleaſed ſhe was with the ſufferings of Mary, 


yet did ſelf-intereſt ſecure her from approving the arguments. This | 


he openly told them, defiring them withal to go on to the ſecond 


head, and deviſe what they judged moſt expedient for their king and 


themſelves. To this they replied, that as they had no orders to treat 


of any thing that might detract from the king's authority, ſo, had ſuch 


1 commiſſion been offered them, they would not have accepted it. 


In this fituation did affairs remain for ſome days, when the com- 


miſſioners for king James, urging their departure, were ſent for to 
Greenwich. There Elizabeth again informed them, that ſhe was 
neither ſatisfied with their reaſons, their examples, nor laws, of which 
ſhe herſelf was not ignorant ſhe ſaid, having — ſeveral years in that 
ſtudy. And though they would not propoſe any thing for their ſecu- 
rity, ſhe deſired them to hear what her council had to offer on that 
head. To this they conſented, informing her majeſty at the ſame 
time, that they had no power to conclude any thing that might infer 
an alteration of the preſent ſtate, or diminiſh the king's authority. _ 
The next day the following articles were given them, to which an 
anſwer in writing was defired : | | 
1, That in regard queen Mary's ſon had been crowned, by virtue of 
her demiſſion, and his acceſſion had been ratified by parliament, and that 
ſince that time a great number of the ſubjects had profeſſed obedience 
to him and his regents, this ſhould be allowed of; and all acts, either 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice, or for the government of the ſtate, 
after being canvaſſed by twelve lords (the queen's and her ſon's party 
each nominating ſix), ſhould be ratified in the firſt parliament after 
ber reſumption of the crown. Mb | | 
2. That all ordinances relating to religion and the miniſters, with- 
in the ſame period, ſhould be obſerved; and no diſpenſation granted to 
any perſon in time coming for their non-obſervance of them, without 
conſent of the twelve. A l ge 
3. That all ſentences, whether in civil or criminal caſes, ſince that 


force ; and only ſuch be abrogated as had been pronounced by the 
king or queen's authority, againſt any who did not own their titles, 
thoſe againſt Bothwell and 2 king's murderers excepted. 8 

4. That all eceleſiaſtical benefices and tempor ces, which ha 
uſually continued in the perſon of any during Fife, ould remain with 
thoſe that held them at the time of the queen's demiſſion, ſuch as 
a | i have 


period, correſpondent to the laws of the realm, ſhould remain. in 
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brought into England, and there governed by ſuch Scots noblemens 


venues of the princes of Scotland, but thoſe belonging to the. lit 


Spotſwood, 
p. 249, 25C, 


Bacon, &c. had ſeveral conferences with queen 
reſolved to reſtore their queen, on condition that England, 


cured. For theſe important ends, her majeſty deſired not only a c 
| bation of the Charlworth articles, but that the duke of Caſtleton) 
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q ve lords, or the majority of 
council, ſhould diſpoſe of them. , _. Ls TY ik 
6. That the jewels, plate, furniture, &c. of the palaces 22 
to the queen at her reſignation, ſhould be reſtored, ſhe paying f 


* 


ſhould the amneſty extend to ſuch as had forcibly poſſeſſed themſcjn 
of other people's caſtles, houſes, or inheritances ; but reſtitution ſhoul 
be made to the party diſpoſſeſſed, or his heirs, till the claims by org 
of law are juftly determined. Reſtitution ſhould likewiſe be made i 
all moveables till remaining, which had been violently ſeized, By 
becauſe many doubts might ariſe in conſequence of this article, t 
above twelve lords ſhould either decide, or the ſame courſe ſhoil 
again be taken as in the act of 1503. e 
8. That, for the more quiet government of the realm, a pin 
council, conſiſting of twelve lords ſpiritual and temporal, beſides th 
ordi members, ſhould be appointed, upon the fame footing a iu 
eſtabliſhed at the queen's return from France in 1501; all the fur. 
vors of that council to be re- admitted, and the earl of Lenox accu 
ing to his degree. 3 
9. That, for the greater ſafety of the king's perſon, he ſhould: 


depend on him; ſo as that he may be always ready to re- aſſume ti 
government, his mother breaking her agreement. Abl 


10. That, for his entertainment, he ſhould not only have the f. 


earl of Bothwell. 1 a 

11. And laſtly, That a convenient number of hoſtages, conkiſtng 
of the queen's adherents, for the performance. of her ſtipulations. 
the queen of England and to the Scots in her ſon's party, ſhould 
ſent into England, before their queen was ſet at libert. 
To theſe articles they anſwered the next day, That having diligei 
ly peruſed their powers, they could find nothing in them which ar 
thorized their confering upon the means of removing their king tra 
the throne, or the diminiſhing his authority; that therefore they,co 
not preſume to abuſe their commiſſion ; and this they hoped, woul 
plead their excuſe, for not entering upon thoſe ſubjectss. 
But, before matters were brought to. this paſs, the lord geg 
ry's.commillion= i 
In their firſt meeting he informed them, that his m 
* 


ſubjects in Scotland who adhered to her ſon, could be ſufficien 


in vt 
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de earls of Huntley, Argyle, lord Hume, lord"Herris, With another 
nobleman, hould remain as hoſtages for three years in England; as 
iſo that the caſtles of Dunbarton and Hume thould be gartifoned 
Engliſh troops, that of Edinburgh being ſurrendered to tlie party 
the prince, and he himfelf ſent into England; 7 oe 0 ornnn 
The biſhop of Roſs replied, that when' the articles formetty exhi- 
bited at Chatſworth were confirmed, it would be then time to {ti 
the ſecurities. But upon queen Elizabeth's miniſters inſiſting on the 
ſceurities being previouſly treated of (they foreſecing no difficulties as to 
the articles of agreement), the Scots commiſſioners made anſwer;” it 


peared to them, that ſhould — Mary return upon the conditions 
demanded, her ſituation would be worſe than ever; for having 10 
forts to receive her, and being deprived of her moſt truſty friends, the 
would be at the diſpoſal of her new reconciled ſubjects and late ene- 
mies, unable to puniſh offenders, and unable to reſtrain the borderers, 
the two chief wardens being abſent. | Theſe objections, therefore; the 

defired them more maturely to weigh; but they would conſent to enter 
two earls (one of the three demanded being one) and as many lords, to 
remain two years, on condition they ſhould be changed every ſix months, 
they deſiring it. And laſtly, as to the forts, they could never agree 
to their demands ; for, befides roy other inconveniences, t 


hey were 
aſſured, in caſe England did poſſeſs any ſtrengths in Scotland, that 
France would require ſome alſo; as the treaty made at Edinburgh; July 
560, warranted them to inſiſt on. TI 5 
To this the lord keeper made anſwer, that as the ſecurity of Eng- 
land was the object in view, their demands were not equi · potent to its 
importance: and added, that if queen Elizabeth would take 
advice, ſhe would not liberate the queen of Scots upon any aſſurances 
whatever. | | ee 
By this Leſly, who had been ſecretly informed that this treaty was 
a meer game of ſtate, was now convinced of its being ſo. © He'there- 
fore replied, that in treaties where impoſſibilities were inſiſted on, 
inferred a premeditated purpoſe that no agreement ſhould take place; 
and therefore, if the queen of England was reſolved not to permit 
their miſtreſs to return on any aſſurance, all farther conferences were 
ſuperfluous. er 10 18 
On this the council aſſured them, that neither their queen nor they 
were averſe to the reſtoration of Mary, on ſufficient ſec 
when the biſhop repeated the impoſſibility of granting the terms they 
2 the conference was adjourned till they ſhould conſult queen 
izabeth- F. ee 28 Fall bn s 
Some days being paſt, the biſhop and his aſſociates were ſent for to 
Greenwich, where queen Elizabeth's commiſſioners declared to 
them, that they had dealt with the earl of Morton and his colleagues 


- 
* 


ommiſſion particularly bound them not to conclude on any buſineſs 
that might derogate from his authority, without running the riſque'of 
being condemned as traitors : notwithſtanding, the queen of Eng- 
land deſired td know whether they would delver dhe prinde the 
nenn | 1. 15 2943 Lene one Nuran 
PAS, lord lep. Baevr, che earls — 7 — Curve he 
- imberlain, the Jord Burghley: ſecretary, fir Franeis Knolles treaſurer, fir James Crofts 
Wmptroller, fir Waker Mildgay chancellor of the exchequer, and fir Thomas Smith, 


caſtles, 


* 


. And 


but neither could perſuade them to treat of the reſtoration of "the | - - 
queen, nor the delivery of her ſon ; nor was that ſurprifing,” as their 
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caſtles, and the hoſtages, in caſe ſhe ſhould nepacidtethe ir wit 
them only. 6 7 8 V JR IR 4. 35 
To this it was re 
fuge; for as the king, from whom they pretended to derine their e. 
dentials, was an infant, and Lenox (as queen Elizabeth had oaſten con. 
feſſed) was dependent on her beck, ſo were Morton and Me. Nur, 
ſuperior to the reſt in point of wiſdom and authority: they therein 
ought either to be conſtrained to treat, or elſe the queen of Engla 
ſhould negociate their ſovcreign's reſtoration without them. Upon dh 
queen Elizabeth being conſulted, declared, by a meſſage, that havin 
conſidered Morton's commiſſion, ſhe found it inadequate to the bug. 
neſs propoſed : in conſequence of which, ſhe had conſented to his rem 
into Scotland, where, in the parliament to be held in May, he was 0 
obtain-new powers to treat either at London, or on the the 
abſtinence being farther prolonged. 11 e e 
Leſly, who now again flattered himſelf that the affair might be 
brought to a proper bearing, being now convinced that the queen of 
England's aim was merely procraſtination, plainly told the | 
ſioners, that as he was ſorry for this determination, ſo did he marye 
that ſo wiſe a princeſs, and ſo grave a council, ſhould admit ſuch fri. 
volous excuſes, conſidering the many promiſes made both by her me. 
jeſty and them, that the treaty ſhould proceed without delay: that, a 
for his own part (he ſpoke it with reverence), be had been abuſed, and 
had abuſed his country, whom he had aſſured the treaty would ſuc. 
ceed. He, therefore, could no longer adviſe either his miſtreſs or her 
nobles to truſt to negociations, but would warn them to provide for 
their ſafety, and that of the commonweal. But before he proceeded 
to this, he earneſtly requeſted the commiſſioners to move her mujelty 
not to delay the treaty, which their inſtructions gave them no power 
to conſent to. m | | 8 
But the council willed him to conſider, that as their miſtreſs could 
have no aſſurance, without the concurrence of both parties, ſo did 
they refer him and his colleagues to herſelf. Upon this the conference 
broke up; and the Spaniſh and French ambaſſadors, being informed 
of the whole, adviſed them to get Morton and his aſſociates detained, 
till they could hear from queen Mary; and, in the mean time, to 
labour to bring that nobleman over to their party. But Morton (al- 
though he conſented to a private conference with the biſhop of Galle- 
way and lord Levingſton) could not be induced to eſpouſe the intereſt 
of queen Mary. This ſhe being informed of, and her ſubjects (Who, 
ſays Leſly, were expoſed to every extremity of war, under colour of 
a treaty) adviſing her to agree to no farther delay, as it muſt; prove 
their deſtruction, her allies not ſending them afliſtance, for fear of 
breaking the treaty, while the adverſe party were diverſly ſupporte 
from England, made anſwer, that ſhe could not agree to put off the 
treaty, without conſent of her nobles. For this end, ſhe commanded 
the biſhop of Galloway and lord Levingſton to repair to her, and de 
biſhop of Roſs to remain at court; and at the ſame time i 
Elizabeth of her reſolution. Ms 5 49:46 1... 
But that made no change in the Engliſh queen's conduct; for the 
not only licenſed the earl and his aſſociates now to depart, but 
Leſly to go with the reſt to his miſtreſs ; which he enn 


e : A 
plied, that Morton's excuſe was a frivolous bt. 
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— r my have obſerved, that the biſhop.complained of the 136. 137.138, 
bollities committed by the king's lords againſt his miſtreſs's party; 39, 149, c. 
The truth is, neither were ſo ſcrupulous in the obſervance of the truce-: 
they vught: for lord Claud Hamilton had expelled the lord Semple- 
om the houſe of Paiſley,” which he garriſoned with a force ſufficient” 
o keep the neighbouring country in awe. This the regent eould not 
ook ; but flying to its reſcue, after a ſhort ſiege, had it redelivered. 
lamilton eſcaped, but his ſoldiers were hanged ſoon after at Edin- 
burph. This, however, was of little advantage to the king's intereſt, 
in compariſon of what happened ſoon after. The caſtle of Dunbar- - 
on, from the beginning of theſe diſſentions, had been held for the 
queen by lord Fleming: as it was of great conſequence, on aecount of 
s communicating with the ocean, Murray had attempted to reduce it, 
but ineffectually; it never indeed had been formally beſieged, nor in- 
Jed could it; beſides its vaſt abrupt precipices, being almoſt ſurrounded 
by the deep rivers of Clyde and Leven, rendered deeper by the afflux 
of the ocean, to have taken it, not only a land army but a fleet were 
necefſary ; and perhaps, even then, hunger could only have reduced it. 
But what force could not effect, ſtratagem did; for, under the con- 
4a& of one Robinſon, a diſcontented deſerter from the garriſon, the 
captains Crawfurd of Jordan- hill, Ramſay of Drumquhaſil, and Hume 
of ——, with amazing intrepidity ſurmounted the rocks, by means of 
rope-ladders, entered the fort, flew thoſe who reſiſted, and made Buch. lib. xx: 
priſoners of the reſt, the governor only eſcaping in a ſmall boat to April 2. 
Arpyleſhire. ee Hats ˖ ˙ 2364 AE ads 5 
Nor was Dunbarton only important as a garriſon, where the French, 
Kc. could no longer land money and ammunition. Some of the 
captives were of great conſequence, eſpecially John Hamilton, arch-- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, who, on the 5th day of the month, was in- 
dicted of high treaſon upon the following grounds 
That he was privy to the murders of king Henry and the regent. 
That he had conſpired againſt king James VI. by endeavouring to 
have ſeized his perſon and the caſtle of Stirling. And laſtly; - 

That he lay in ambuſh at the wood of Callendar, in order to have 
lain the preſent regent. Aeli ae ti l. 
The laſt article he confeſſed, but the other three he denied with 
the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations: nor indeed did the evidence amount to 
a plenary conviction. However, he was hanged ſoon | after at Stir- 
ling, upon a ſentence of forfeiture formerly paſſed upon him. 
He was the firſt biſhop (ſays Spotſwood) that ſuffered in Scotland 
by form of - juſtice : though ſomewhat diſſolute in his life, he was ac- 
twe, wiſe, and not illiterate for the times. Being of the houſe of Ha- 
milton, a friend to France, and zealous for popery, he had always 
*pouſed queen Mary's cauſe, and hated the houſe of Lennox: this 
made him odious to the clergy and commons, obnoxious to queen 
Elizabeth, and an eye- ſore to thoſe nobles who favoured the reſor- 
mation, and eſpecially the king. His friends however not only con- 
demned his ſentence as illegal, but alſo the manner of its execution; 
aud it would have looked better in the government had they delayed 
bis execution, and, out of reſpect to his years and dignity, altered the 


manner. 
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The death of the archbiſhop was the ſignal for. wilder iffentigns: 
for queen Mary commanded her adherents to exert their Utmöft e. 
forts. They ſeconded her orders, and Kirkaldy awing the city of 
Edinburgh by a battery, &c. planted in the tower of St. Giles's Church 
the duke of Caſtlcherald, the earls of Huntley and Argyl, the lorg, 
Boyd, Hetris, &c. entered the metropolis, ſeized the books of th. 
council, and reſolved to prevent the meeting of the parliament,” Ny, 
were her friends only active in Scotland, at this time a mi hty diſco. 
very was made in England, by which it appeared, that though ſhe 
was negociating a treaty with queen Elizabeth, yet was ſhe f 
conſpiring her overthrow, and the eſtabliſhment of the catholick a 

ligion. To trace this up to its origin, we muſt go a little back, 
The duke of Norfolk, who in the year 1570, upon his piving + 
bond not to attempt to marry the Scotiſh queen, had been ſent fron 
the Tower to his own houſe, where he lived (ſays Camden) under 
the ealy confinement of fir Nevil Nevil ; but, as ambition had former. 
ly put him in the intereſts of the queen of Scots, his ardour for he 
cauſe was redoubled by his late impriſonment. His own numeroy 
partiſans, he knew, were rather confounded than depreſſed ; and ob- 
ſervations taught him, that three ſetts of people were ſecretly de. 
voted to Mary; ſuch as in the days of queen Mary had been in 
authority, but were now diſcarded: ſuch as in conſcience believed in 
the popiſh religion, yet by penal laws regularly executed, enjoyed nit 
Its free exerciſe ; and thoſe who were neutrals in points of faith, and 
of daring minds, and having either ſquandered away their fortunes, or 
wanting employments by reaſon of the peace, and demolition of abbey, 
were ready to join in every enterpriſe, however arduous. Thus had 
ſhe a very numerons band of friends, inſpirited by vengeance, zeal, 
ambition, and penury; but {till they wanted a leader, and note wa 
fo fit as the duke of Norfolk. Scarce was he freed from the Tower 
when he renewed his correſpondence with queen Mary, and her ac 
tive ambaſſador the biſhop of Roſs. And, though the treaty was then 
on the carpet, Leſly, by the deſire of his miſtreſs, got Ridolphi u- 
troduced to his grace. This man was a Florentine of ſome diſtin@- 
on, and had refiled many years in London as a merchant, where, be- 
ing a zealous catholick, he had managed a correſpondence between the 
ope, the papiſts of England, and queen Mary, But this howeve 
5s not ſo ſecretly conducted but that the government had intelligence 
of it. In conſequence of this he had been caſt into priſon ; but be- 
ing ſoon after liberated, he redoubled his efforts for the re-eſtabliſt- 
ment of -popery in England, and the placing queen Mary upon tit 
_ throne. Accordingly, in his firſt conference with the duke, he made 
a/pompous enumeration of queen Mary's Engliſh adherents, a Cal 
logue of whom he produced; and, by aggravating his late ſufferings 
uſed'all his addrefs, to make Norfolk declare himſelf their capta- 
For this end, amongſt other things, he affured him that the pop 
would be at the whole expences of the war. Of this his holinels hat 
already given a ſubſtantial earneſt ; for, when his declaratory bull ag 
Elizabeth was publickly affixed *, he had laid dowyn one hundred ther 
ſind "crowns, twelve thouſand of which he himſelf had diſtributed" 
e Engliſh fögitises in Flanders. To this he added, that the Spain 
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enced by the many wrongs he had lately ſuſtained from queen 
rlizabeth and her. council, would eaſily be induced to ſupply him 


four th 


Com Spain with a ſtout convoy to govern the Nethei lands, in the room 
Iva. | wake 5 
4 aid, he affirmed, could be of ſuch importance to the queen of 
ecats, as this landing in England; for ſhould her allies tranſport to 
her kingdom an army, queen Elizabeth would not only ſend a much 
greater by land, to the deſolation of the country, but would alſo guard 
ter more ſtrictly: whereas by this, her perſon, which was chiefly to 
be regarded, would not only. be ſecured, but queen Elizabeth would 
be ſo embaraſſed at home, that ſhe would not have time to think of 
Scotland. Nor had his grace any thing to dread from France; for 
though a marriage was then negociating between queen Elizabeth and 
the duke of Anjou, the politick - eaſily ſaw it was a temporary expe- 
dient, and that ſhe as little intended to give her hand to him, as ſhe 
had to duke Charles of Auſtria, This then could not fail to exaſpe- 
rate the French court, who, if they did not aſſiſt, would at leaſt not 
diſapprove of the invaſion, His concurrence in this, he ſaid, would 
effectually reconcile foreign princes to his marrying queen Mary, which 
then would take place, whether queen Elizabeth approved of it or not, 
whom, if ſhe would not embrace the catholick religion herſelf, at leaſt 
allow her ſubjects its free exerciſe, it was meant to dethrone : for this 
(he ſubjoined) no opportunity was equal to the preſent, when ſuch 
numbers of his friends had come up to the parliament, which if 
he omitted, his own deſtruction, and that of the Scotiſh queen were 
inevitable. And in the end he defired him to fign his letters of cre- 
dit for the pope, the king of Spain, and the duke d'Alva, for whoſe 
courts he was immediately to ſet out, | 
Norfolk owned the probability of the ſcheme, and promiſed his 
furtherance, but could not be induced to put his hand to the writings, 
leſt they ſhould have been intercepted; yet did he permit him to 


make uſe of his name, with inſtructions, &c. in cyphers. With theſe Leſly,p. 152-- 
157, &c. 


he accordingly left England in the end of March, 1571. | 

But this prudent timorouſneſs of the duke's was not agreeable to 
queen Mary's eager partizans, efpecially to the biſhop of Roſs, who 
being ſincerely devoted to the intereſt of the holy ſee, not only wiſhed 
to have his miſtreſs ſet at liberty, and queen Elizabeth in captivity, 
but wanted, without waiting for foreign aſſiſtance, inſtantly to make 
a bold puſh for the re-eſtabliſhment of popery in England. For this 
purpoſe he earneſtly adviſed his grace, with a ſelect company of his 
friends (moſt of whom were now in London without ſuſpicion) to 
ſeize the queen and diſturb the parliament, which were about to make 
ſome ſevere laws againſt the papiſts. That his late impriſonment, 
the penal ſtatutes againſt the catholicks, and his not being permitted 
to ſit in the houſe, although the firſt peer and earl marſhal” of Eng- 
land, ſufficiently juſtified the enterprize : nor was it only legal (ſaid he) 
but very practicable. Thus Caſtrutio in Italy had ſucceeded, "and thus 
five noblemen of Scatland had, not many years ago, ſeized his miſ- 
treſs, and prevented the parliament. Why then, by ſuperior advan- 
103 | "pot e 

p | 


ouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot, who, conducted by the 
exiles in Flanders, might land at Harwich, near which port his grace 
had many adherents. To this both the approaching ſummer, and the 
occaſion invited, the duke of Medina Celi being ſoon to be ſent over 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
tages, might not Elizabeth. be laid hold on, bis eſpouſals with hy, 


concluded, and the catholick faith re-eſtabliſhed in England? ary ; 
But this deſign (ſays Cambden) Norfolk not only deteſtedas villain 


ous, and full of hazard, but opened not his mind to the nobil 
about the Florentine's expedition. Leſly being diſappointed in this 5 
his great diſpleaſure, was yet too cautious to enter into an engagemem 


with Henry Percy, who offered, if his brother the earl of Northum. 


berland might be ſet at liberty, to free queen Mary; Kerr of Farniher 
and Kirkaldy of Grange receiving her on the bordeis; for that gente. 
man was intimate with Burghley : ſome others at the ſame time ag 
offering to deliver his miſtreſs, he declined their ſervice, as men of jg 
note (ſays Camden) and unfit for ſo great an enterpriſe, 
In the mean time Ridolphi having paſſed into the Netherlands 
diſcovered the whole of the plot to the duke d'Alva, who confeſſel 
that as it was the moſt likely method of freeing queen Mary, and 
greatly preferable to an invaſion of Scotland (for which he had fent 
one Hamilton, a parſon, with two experienced ſea-officers, the pre. 
ceeding ſummer, to explore the belt roads (havens) for men of wy, 
and the propereſt places for debarking ſoldiers) ſo would he inſtant 
inform his maſter of it, and would further it with all his interef 
And of this the duke deſired the regent to acquaint queen Mary, Na. 
folk, and her other friends. | 
Ridolphi, charmed with this dawn of ſucceſs, inſtantly commu. 
nicated the plot to Charles Bailey a native of Bruxells, where he then 
was, in the ſervice of queen Mary; and diſpatched him to England 
with a pacquet, containing two letters in cypher, one for his miſtre 
and the other for Norfolk, and others written by himſelf to the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, my lord Lumly, and the biſhop of Ros. 9 
But the treaty (of which formerly) proving ineffectual, and ſome 
ſuſpicions being entertained of Leſly's remaining at London almol 
againſt the queen of England's commands, he no ſooner was informed 
of Bayley's leaving Flanders, than he ſent him a letter, and by a verbal 
meſſage, commanded him to leave his pacquet at Calais. The Bu. 
bantine, not reliſhing the biſhop's orders, and confiding in his om 
ſubtlety, diſobeyed, and was ſeized at Dover, with all his papers, which 
he at once owned, contained enough to hang him and many others 
The principal pacquet being ſent to lord Cobham, warden of the cinque 
ports, the frighted Charles was hurried to London, with his other wilt 
ings, and clapped up in the Marſhalſea. Leſly was ſoon informed a 
this, and dealt ſo cunningly with the lord warden, that the pacquet ws 
delivered to him, and another, like it in bulk, was preſented to tle 


council; Bayley was warned of this, that he might not blabb, whe 
brought before the council. 


In conſequence of this, at his firſt examination, he would confeb 


nothing; but being put to the rack in the Tower, he owned that the 
biſhop of Roſs was poſſeſſed of the pacquet. Leſly had inſtant inte. 
ligence of this, and inſtantly diſperſing his ſecret writings, cyphers, & 
amongſt his friends, to whom he committed his ſecretary Cuthben, 


the only one he had entruſted with the conſpiracy, he put ord 
(as he expreſſes it) to all his letters, that none might be found (for be 
heard his houſe was to be ſearched) which might hurt his. correſpon- 
dents. But the fatigue this occaſioned, with the anguiſh for the di- 


Ibid. p. 1653 appointment, flung him into a violent fever. 
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Tus HISTORY Or SCOTLAND. 1127 
Tbis bowever did not ſave him from an examination; for, on the 
ch ef May, the carb of Suſſex, lord Burghley, fir Walter Mildmay, 
ind fir Ralph Sadler, came to his apartment, and made a ſtrict ſcrutiny 
\frer him thoſe things which Charles had confeſſed. © The biſhop 
anſwered, he was an ambaſſador, and accountable to none for his con- 
quct; and that if Ridolphi or Bayley had faid ſuch things, they in 
their wiſdoms (his own words) ought to regard them as an Italian dif- 
-urſe, of no moment. And when they enquired for Cuthbert, he 
-\formed them he was gone to France by his oiders. 
They then proceeded to ſearch his ſtudy, where a regular journal 


things pertaining to queen Mary were kept 

9 be) that they ſought after, they ſealed up the door, diſmiſſed 
all his ſervants | ping of 

Mr. Shipworth, and Mr. Kingſmill, firſt in the biſhop of Ely's houſe 

in Holborn, and then in the Ifle of Ely. 

They neither found his ſecretary nor the pacquet, but met with a 
manuſcript in his library of ſome conſequence. We have ſeen before, 
that the biſhop had preſented a written treatiſe to queen Elizabeth on 
his miſtreſs s ſucceſſion to the throne of England, which, though not 
diſapproved of by her majeſty, yet did ſhe not chuſe that it ſhould be 
printed. Notwithſtanding this he permitted it to fee the light, anno 
15694. But, as it was greatly enlarged, and contained ſome things 
that made againſt queen Elizabeth's title, with many untruths relat- 
ing to queen Mary's trial, &c. , it was ſuppreſſed : yet did Leſly 
ſend a copy of it to Flanders, and it was reprinted at Liege, 1571, 
under the name Morgan Philip's batchelor of divinity. Theſe the biſhop 
having ordered Charles to bring him over ſome copies of, were alſo 
ſeized at Dover; and as the author ſpoke there even more plainly 
againſt queen Elizabeth's title, whom he repreſents as an uſurper, 
and vented more falſehoods in defence of queen Mary's honour ; 
the biſhop was narrowly enquired at about the authors, and a manu- 
ſcript copy found in his library was taken away to compare it with 
the ſeizure, which was cautiouſly ſuppreſſed . | | 

But though the council did not meet with what they wanted, yet 
were they ſutficiently authoriſed to ſend to the Tower ſome 4 ſuſpicious 
perſons. Soon after, one of the duke of Norfolk's retainers having 
delivered to the council letters and money which he had received 
from that nobleman's ſecretary, Hickford, to be remitted to Herris 
and thoſe Scots who had invaded England; the ſecietary was com- 
mitted, and informed them where he had hid ſome papers of the greateſt 
conſequence, Theſe were no leſs than the pope's letters to queen 
Mary, and her correſpondence with Norfolk. Of theſe, the draught 
ot her deſigns is the moſt to our purpoſe, being ſent by her to his 
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* That all the noblemen who heard her cauſe declared her innocent, and made ſuit to the 
queen that ſhe might be permitted to marry Norfolk. _ - | 
＋ la 1589, Leſly publiſhed at Rheims a Latin tranſlation of queen Mary's title, and of the 
g0verament of women, with one dedication to the emperor and all Chriſtian princes, and another 
do his miſtreſs and her ſon, with an exhortation to the Engliſh and Scots for perpetual friendſhip. 
* 7905 where he owns himſelf the author of theſe two parts, he follows the Liege edition, In 
ö. d. this Latin copy was tranſlated into Eogliſh, the tranſlator unknown; and in 1587, into 
9 the biſhop. Theſe parts Anderſon has omitted in his Collection, being to be found 
. at of Woodman and Lyon; but he hath ſavoured the world with the other part, viz, the 
ence of her Honour, chiefly from rhe ſecond, or Liege edition, vol. ii. part ii. | 
4 Sir Thomas Stanly, ſir Thomas Gerard, and Rolſton, &c. 1 
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TRE HISTORY Or SCOTLAND 
grace with Randolph before his departure. In this ſhe diſegugged 
large (ſays Camden) of the following particulars: That the Freq, . 
proved of the conference begun with the Scots, and yet pro 
marriage between the duke of, Anjou and queen Elizabeth, only th, 
they might more ſpeciouſly deny the aid they had ; promiſed for ke 
reſtoration: that they privately oppoſed her own marriage with Do 
John of Auſtria, but warmly. recommended his grace only in b 
to the Spaniard, That the duke of Alva was averſe to her. be; 
ſent back into Scotland, as a meaſure deſtructive to her and the eat? 
lick religion ; for if ſhe returned, the rebels would either. beſiepe a 
fight her ; and, aided from England, would get her into her pop 
before foreign ſupplies could arrive. He therefore adviſed her to throy 
herſelf on his maſter, who had proferred her Don John of Auſt, 
(This match however ſhe was ready to refuſe, if his grace woll 
reſtore the popiſh religion in Britain, and ſend her ſon into Spain, when 
he might be educated in the catholick faith, by which her rehe 
would be deprived of his name.) That for theſe important purpoſe, | 
and the procuring of foreign aid, Ridolphi was immediately to 20 El 
abroad, all which ought, by all means, to be kept from the knoy. the 
ledge of the French. | hc 


Theſe things being further confirmed by the confeſſion of Barker, 


( 
another of the duke of Norfolk's ſervants, who chiefly managed the - 
correſpondence between Leſly and his grace; fir Ralph Sadler was d. 29 
dered to guard his palace, and the third day after, he being examined, m⸗ 
when thinking that his ſervants had burnt the draught, &c. as he for 


had commanded, he ſtifly denied all they had confeſſed. - But a an 
the 7th of September he was remanded to the Tower, and the eu ly, 
of Arundel and Southampton, the Lords Lumly, Cobham, and Hen- ab 
ry Percy, &c. being diſperſed into different priſons, where they dil tel 


covered all they knew, in hopes of pardon. 


As ſoon as the council produced to Norfolk's face, their confeſſions to 
the queen of Scots, Roſs's, and even the pope's anſwer to the duke's le. 

ters, with the draught, he cried, I am betrayed and undone. - Be 
then delired them to interceed for him with her, ſolemnly proteſting ur 
he had never conſented to aught that might injure the queen or the i 


realm, and that he never thought of calling over foreign troops but for 


the ſuppreſſion of the Scots queen's rebellious ſubjects. - The ſame 90 
day he was examined upon fifty articles, and the day after upon & ſt 
many more, when he concealed nothing. Soon after, the whole con- c 
ſpiracy was reported in the ſtar chamber, in a frequent aſſembly d ti 


the nobles, the lord mayor and court of aldermen being preſent ; and 
Citizens at Guildhall, - | 2 

By their united teſtimonies Leſly was diſcovered to be the chici WW t- 
promoter of all; but, as he was an ambaſſador, the moſt learned c- t 
vilians were conſulted, ; 

Whether an ambaſſador that raiſes rebellion againſt the prince t0 E 
whom he is ſent, ſhould enjoy the privileges annexed to his dignity, v 
or be puniſhed as an enemy ? | | 

Anſwer. By the law of nations, and by the civil, ſuch an ambaſi- Wt" 
dor having forfeited his privileges, is to be puniſhed as an enemy. 


2. Whether the miniſter or agent of a depoſed prince, and in whot: a 
ſtead another is ſubſtituted, may enjoy the immunities of an ambaſſ· 1 
dor? | 7 ; 


Anſwer 


— 8 f 1 I 
| : 
* 


Tur HISTORY Of SCOTLAND. 
Anſwer. Such a prince, being legally depoſed, his agent cannot 
challenge the privileges of an ambaſſador, as none but abſolute princes, 
or ſoch as enjoy a royal prerogative, can conſtitute ambaſſadors. | 
2. Whether a prince, who comes into another prince's kingdom, 
1nd is there kept priſoner, can have his agent; and whether that agent 
i to be regarded as an ambaſſador ? | | 

Anſwer. If ſuch a prince has not forfeited his principality he may 
have an agent; but whether the agent may be reputed an ambaſſador, 
depends upon his commiſſion. | 

Whether, if a prince declares to ſuch an agent, and his prince in 
cuſtody, that he ſhall-no longer be conſidered as an ambaſſador, that 
agent may, by law, challenge the exemptions of an ambaſſador ? 

Anſwer. The prince may not only forbid the ambaſſador to enter 
his kingdom, but command him to leave it if he keeps not within the 
limits of his duty; yet muſt he, in the mean time, enjoy the privi- 
leges of an ambaſſador, according to the authority deputed to him. 

In conſequence of theſe anſwers, Leſly was ſent for from the Iſle of 
Fly, denuded from his authority as ambaſſador, and committed to 
the Tower: October 24th, upon the proviſo that his confeſſion 
ſhould prejudice none; he excuſed the queen of Scots for uſing every 
endeavour to regain her liberty, fince queen Elizabeth not only debar- 
red all acceſs to her preſence, but openly aſſiſted her enemies. His 
zwology for the duke was, that he had done nothing in the affair of the 
marriage but with the conſent of many of the council : nor could he 
forſake queen Mary, although he had promiſed it under his hand 
and ſeal, there being a prior engagement between them. And, laſt- 
ly, he excuſed himſelf as an ambaſſador and a ſervant, who could not 
abandon his prince in diſtreſs without fin. And concluded, with pro- 
teſting, that he propoſed the ſeizing on the queen, only to try the 
courage of Norfolk. In the ſame cunning manner did he endeavour 
to palliate the crimes of the reſt. 

Norfolk being arraigned and condemned in January, 1572, was be- 
:aded; Northumberland (whom Morton ſay hiſtorians had fold) 
underwent the ſame fate; Leſly remained a priſoner in the Tower 

till January, 1574, when he was permitted to paſs into France. 

But to return to the affairs of Scotland, the Engliſh parliament ur- 
ged Elizabeth to proceed capially againſt queen Mary; but though 
ſne appeared not averſe, and thanked them for their zeal, ſhe did not 
wh only queen Mary was expoſtulated with, and kept more cau- 
Louly, | | | 
The duke of Caſtleherald having entered Edinburgh, with a reſo- 
lution to hinder the meeting of the prrliament in May, the regent de- 
termined, notwithſtanding, to afſemble the eſtates, and on the 12th of 
that month, he poſted a conſiderable detachment of ſoldiers, with vo- 
lunteers in that part of the Canongate which is within the liberties of 
Edinburgh, where on the 14th the members conveened, the lawyers 
warranting the legality of the place. In this aſſembly, which was very 


frequent *, notwithſtanding the governor of the caſtle kept conſtantly 


ring his great guns; ſecretary Maitland was declared guilty of high 


, The earls of Morton, Marr, Glencairn, Crawfu:d (now of the king's party) Buchan and 
ontetth, the lords Keith and Graham as proxies for their fathers, the earls of Marſhall and 

„ole, ine lo:ds Lindſay, Ruthven, Glammi:, Yeſter, Methven, Ochiltree and Cathcart, 

Wo hops, alne abbo:s and priors, with twenty commiſtioners of barghs. | 


. treaſon, 
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treaſon, as privy to, and an adviſer of King Henry's muie?; a; * 
likewiſe his brother John prior of Coldingham, Gavin abbot gg Ki, 
winning, and his eldeſt fon, with a baſtard of the late archbiſhop, 
Their crimes were rebelling againſt the king and his regent ii 
done, they prorogued the parliament to the zoth of Aüguſt, 
they were to re- aſſemble at Stirling, whither the regent went on the 
20th of May, leaving the earl of Morton at Dalkeith with the inf. 
These forfeitures blew, up the torch of civil diſcord, and Seatluy 
was moſt unnaturally divided. Sons fought againſt their fathers, a4 
brothers butchered brothers. The firſt attempt of the queen's friend, 
was againſt Morton at Dalkeith, from which however they were, 
liged to retire, his lordſhip reinforcing himſelf with ſome Daniſh &. 
diets. . | b 150; =. A n 
It would be tedious to enter into a minute detail of the war 5 fu 
fice it to ſay, that it was uncommonly bloody; for though the 
queen of England interpoſed for a new ceſſation of arms, the regen 
refuſed, as long as Edinburgh was garriſoned by the adverſe; paty, 
Nor were their proceedings in the ſenate conducted with more hum 
nity ; indeed all who wiſhed well to their country, laboured t 
bring the queen's party to acknowledge the king, yet they, on the 224 
of Auguſt, in a ſort of parliament, where fat only five legal votes 
(ſays Spotſwood) forfeited above two hundred of the king's adbe- 
ents. - n 
Lenox informing the queen of England of theſe things, aflemblel 
the nobility of his dae, who on the 28th of the ſame month, forfeited 
in a parliament held at Stirling, the duke of Caſtleherald, his two ſons 
lord Claud and the abbot of Arbroath, the earl of Huntley, andthe 
baron of Grange, &c. They then appointed the earls of Morton 
Marr, and Glencairn, the lords Semple, Ruthven, and Glammy, 
with the biſhop of Orkney, the abbots of Dumfermling and St. Colms 
Inch, fir John Ballandine juſtice-clerk, and Mr. James Me*gilt det 
of regiſter, or any two of them, to repair to the court of Elizabeth, 
there co treat of an offenſive and defenſive league, and of the mem 
to appeaſe the preſent horrid diſſenſions. The regent acquainted Ela 
beth of their purpoſe, entreating her not to preſs them with anything 
that might ſeem to call the king's authority in queſtion : but beſot 
theſe letters came to hand, Lennox was killed in the following mann! 
In ſuch a time of civil diſſenſions, that either party ſhould not be 
upon their guard, will doubtleſs ſurpriſe; yet certain it is, that thete- 
gent and lords of the parliament lived at Stirling with a ſecurity whicl 
would hardly have been excuſable in profoundeſt tranquillity. Of th 
ſir William Kirkaldy was informed, and propoſed to Huntley, lord 
Claud Hamilton, &c. their ſurpriſal. To which they readily aſſenr 
ing, theſe noblemen, being joined by the Kerrs and Scotts of the bot- 
ders, ſtole out of Edinburgh September 2. in the duſk, ſpreading at the 
ſame time a falſe report of their deſtination. They rode very hard, 1 
about day-break entered Stirling by ſecret paſſes, which Bell a townlma 
ſhewed them. Having poſted-part of their followers in the mark 
places, they firſt ſeized the noblemen's horſes, and then ſurpriſed them 
in bed. This however was not done with ſo little noiſe but the e 
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(Marr ſoon heard it in the caſtle, though probably, if fore" of the 
4 ſort had not, contrary to orders, begun to break open the ſhops 
ind plunder, the regent, Morton, the earls of Eglinton and Glencairn 

jght been far enough off before his lordſhip had known of their 
o Marr immediately ſaw the conſequences of their detention, 
ind fallying from the caſtle with a party, made fo briſk a fire on the 
enemy, gates: this encourag- 
ing the irritated townſmen, they drove them from thence with fach 
fury, that they were glad to let go their priſoners ; and if the bor- 
derers bad not been previouſly maſters of the horſes, many of the aſ- 
ailants would either have been killed or taken. Yet did not this hap- 
pen without loſs on the 'king's part ; for captain Calder, whether from 
private pique, or impelled by the more violent of his faction, gave 
the regent a mortal wound, of which he died ſome days after, Spen- 
cer of Wormeſton, to whom he ſurrendered himſelf, and who in vain 
interpoſed, being killed (ſays Spotſwood) by the fame bullet. , 

A nobleman he was (adds the ſame hiſtorian) tried in both fortunes, 
of excellent qualities, and for courage inferior to none, by which, had 
he lived longer, the kingdom muſt have been rendered happy. This 
many even of the adverſe party acknowledged; and Kirkaldy (whoſe 
ſcheme in ſurpriſing the lords, as Melvit informs us, was, in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, to have buried all differences by an agreement ere they 
had parted) ſaid openly, if he knew who had either done, or directed 
that foul deed, he would revenge it. | 

The death of the regent rather added fuel to the publick combuſtion 
for the earl of Marr having been appointed by parliament to fucceed 
Lenox on the 6th of September, he reſolved to make the beginning 
of his viceroyalty memorable, by the taking of Edinburgh caſtle. For | 
this purpoſe he beſieged it in the month of October, but in vain; for I 
though he battered it with a good train of artillery, brought from 
Stirling, and a ſufficient number of forces, encouraged by many acts in 
their favour, yet ſuch was the natural ſtrength of the fort, and the Ibid. 
vigilance of the governor, that Marr was at laſt obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege and retire to Leith. There the winter was ſpent in many ſkir- 
miſhes, more remarkable for the cruelty of each party to their priſon- 
ers, to which England (as Melvil informs us) puſhed them on, 2 for 
the number of the flain: and if thoſe in the caſtle had in general the 
advantage, that was abundantly made up to the new regent, by the 
interception in the frith of the French king's auxiliaries. 

Nor were cruelty and alarms only confined to the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh; the north had more than its ſhare of theſe miſeries. 
F amily-feuds had long ſubſiſted between the Gordons and Forbeſes; 
which their eſpouſing different ſides greatly encreaſed: nor were they 
only enemies to one another from theſe motives ; it had been the po- 
licy of each houſe to ſplit into little parties its opponent. In this the 
Gordons had been particularly ſucceſsful ; but Arthur brother to lord 
orbes, who ſaw what advantages aroſe from the diſunion of his name; 
had at laſt prevailed on the contending parties to meet, and amicably 
end their differences. But if a reconciliation was the intereſt of the 
Forbeſes, it was of no leſs importance to the Gordons to prevent it. 
Accordingly Adam (who commanded for his brother the earl of Hunt- 
ley in the north) had no ſooner intelligence of their purpoſe, than he 
haſtened to their place of meeting, attacked the party where Black 
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Arthur was, and killed an hundred and twenty, witty hel Texte. 
But this was little to what he did afterwards; for, ſumme ü 
houſe of 18 which belonged to a Forbes, and the lady-rece. 
to ſurtender it, he burnt her in 1 e and ſervants to th 
number of twenty-ſeven; 3 WY 

Nor was 7 —4 Gordon only then FAS a for lord Fore, 15 
had eſcaped in the conflict, 9 was ſent back by the regent with 
reinforcement of regulars, &c. had ſoon the misfort N 
by him near Aberdeen, and to have his ſon the maſter taken pr 

Theſe repeated advantages in the north, with the ſurpriſal of gt 

caſtle by Seaton of Perbroath, inſpirited the queen's friends in the 

ſouth and weſt. The barons of F tin A ' Buceleugh beſegel 
Jedburgh, and the lord Claud Hamilton kept Paiſly-in conſtant alam; 
Commotions were alſo raiſed in ſeveral other parts of the country,” on 
purpoſe to divide the regent's forces, who by their vigilance hit te 
duced Edinburgh to conſiderable ſtraits for want of proviſions; 

In January, 1571-2, the church aſſembled at Leith, and fix of th 
council, and as many of the clergy being appointed to regulate the 
eccleſiaſtical policy, they agreed on the following articles . 

1. That the vacant ſees ſhould be diſpoſed of to the beſt quali 
of the miniſtry. 


2. That the ſpiritual juriſdiction ſhould be exerciſal by ty 
biſhop in his own dioceſs. 

3. That all abbots, priors, and inferior prelates, who ſhould 
pen to be preſented to benefices, ſhould be examined by their diflic 
or ſuperintendent, concerning their qualification to fit in parliament 
2 church, and upon their collation only, be admitted to the be 
nence.. _. 

. That the king and regent recommending. qualified perſons to 
ſupply the vacant biſhopricks, the chapters of cathedral churches ſhoull 
elect them: and becauſe many of the churches belonging to'ehip- 
ters, were poſſeſſed before his 1 s coronation by lay men, 2 put 
ticular nomination ſhould be made of miniſters in very dioceſs to 00 
their duty till the benefices became vacant. 

5. That all benefices of cure, under prelacies, ſhould be confer 
on actual miniſters only. wee 

6. That every miniſter ſhould receive ordination from the bilo 
the dioceſs, and where no biſhop was from the ſoperitGhOgR of = 
province. 

. That both biſhops and ſaperigtendecta ſhould exact, at their 0. 
dination, an oath from the miniſters, to acknowledge the king $ aue 
rity, and to obey their ordinary in all things law ful. 

Many other excellent regulations (ſays Spotſwood) for the Aft 
tage of the church, were then ordained, to be of force till the king 
was of age, or the ſtates ſhould otherwiſe determine. 

A report of theſe things being made to the aſſembly at Perth, i 
Auguſt, many excepted againſt the prelatical titles of archbiſhop, dean, 
| wende | chancellor and ds een as popiſh diſtinctions; ae a 


* Morton chancellor, Ruthven 8 the, abbor of Dowofermli eg, Mr. ah 
M'gill kee per of the rolls, fir John Ballanden N clerk, and Colin ag fo of Glenorgby wel 
named for the council; and for the church John Erſkin of Dan ſuperintendent of Aug: 
Winram ſuperintendent of Fife, Mr. Hay, Mr. Lindſay, and Mr. Font commiſſioners tor 
diſdale, the Weſt, and Orkney with Mr. Craig, one of the miniſters of Edinburgh. 
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II a proteſtation, that they received theſe articles, only till a mote per- | 
5 1 2 could be obtained from the king, his regent, or the nobi- 


Vi e 2568 D636" nd i Lo gd 
he church's policy thus r 
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| the regent detached lord Ruth- 
ven to the aſſiſtance of Jedburgh. That nobleman ſucceeded in his en- 
terpriſe ; for tho Farniherſt and h, beſides their own nume- 
rous followers, were reinforced by the broken men of Eſk, Ewes, and 
Liddiſdale, with many Engliſh banditti, he came upon them ſo ſud- 
&oly, that they fled; and purſuing his good fortune, ſeized many of 
their followers, and diſperſed. the reſt almoſt without bloodſhed; 
In this manner did the war continue in Scotland, till, in the ſpring, 
ueen Elizabeth (who. now having defeated the projects of her popiſh 
fie and being furniſhed. with.a ſufficient excuſe for a cloſer con- 
gnement of queen Mary) ſent an ambaſſador into Scotland to mediate 
a peace, at leaſt to obtain a ceſſation of hoſtilities ; but he was far from 
being very earneſt in his mediatorial commiſſion, for the war broke out 
with more keenneſs, and greater barbarity, both parties immediately 
hanging thoſe they took priſoners. This horrid practice continued till 
June the 8th,. when they mutually agreed to proſecute their claim on- 
ly by the open way Genn, n 
Gordon ſtill following bis fortunes in the north, had reduced all be- 
yond the Dee to the queen's obedience, and now was employed in be- 
ſieging a caſtle belonging to Douglas of Glenbervy, in the Merns. To 
ſtop his career, the earls of Crawfurd and Buchan, with the lord Glam- 
mis and the maſter of Marſhall were ſent againſt him; but the inſi- 
dious Adam coming upon them in the night at Brechin, killed the 
watches, took many priſoners, and had well nigh ſurpriſed the lords 
themſelves in their beds. This done, he took the town of Montroſe, Spotſwood, 
which he forced to pay a conſiderable fine, and ſtruck terror into Dun. P. 260. 
dee, which implored ſuccours from Fife. 
The caſtle of . Blackneſs being alſo fold to the Hamiltons, the na- 
vigation to Stirling was interrupted; daily ſkirmiſhes. paſſed between 
the ſoldiers of Edinburgh and Leith; and my lord Methven was killed 
by a cannon- ball ſhot from the caſtle, greatly lamented (ſays Spotſ- 
wood) by both parties. | e 11h Jes 
Inſpirited by theſe ſucceſſes, the duke of Caſtleherald proclaimed a 
juſtice-court at Hamilton, where many of the inhabitants of Renfrew 
and Lenox were commanded to anſwer for their conduct. This the 
regent determined to hinder, ſo leaving the earl of Montroſe and 
lord Lindſay to command at Leith, he haſtened to the place of diet; 
but neither the duke, nor any appearing in his name, he conſtituted 
lord Semple lieutenant in the weſt for the king, and returned to Stir- 
ling, ſoon after to march to the north, to tear from the brow of Gor- 
don thoſe laurels which he had long wore. "th 
But he was diverted from this purpoſe by the arrival of an Engliſh 
and French ambaſſador, to negociate a peace. Neither crown how- 
ever (ſays Spotſwood) was thought to be over- ſincere in that buſineſs; 
for even then lord Fleming (who was unfortunately killed ſoon after 
in the ſtreets of Edinburgh by a muſket-ſhot) came from France with 
money; and Elizabeth, although ſhe favoured the king's party moſt, 
yet did (he ſecretly encourage the other: the truth is, ſhe. wanted that 
both. ſhould ſolely repoſe upon her. By their means, 4 Tarte of 
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ities, from the 1ſt of Auguſt to the 1ft of October and ate 

wards to January, 1572-3, was obtained upon terms, 
met at Edinburgh, September , 


In * mean time the * 5 5 
hich now was patent to all by the late treaty) to confult 
— of reſtoring — to their afflicted 4 To a * 
who had been often tampered with to ſurrender his charge ws 
with him in the caſtle, ſent a petition the day after, wine 1 
rejected by a majority of the convention. * 7 
Soon after this the regent, who long with regtet had beheld got. 
men butcher one another without remorfe, nor ſaw any probabit 
when the horrid ſcene would have an end, became melancholy, took 
to his bed, and perceiving the ſigns of his approaching diffolution; he 
earneſtly recommended his royal pupil to his lady and Alexander 
Erſkin his brother, appointing him governor of Stirling caſtle, till hi 
ſon was of age. Theſe things ſettled, he with a ſteadineſs becoming 
a chriſtian heroe, prepared for his death, which followed foon after 
In all thoſe tempeſts of ſtate, although Marr fided uniformly wit 
the king's party, yet was he never for harſh meaſures, but always er. 
neſt for compoſing differences. Being of undaunted reſolution, hi 
clemency equalled his proweſs, and as ſuch none in the kingdom wy 
a fitter tutor to a young prince, none could have diſcharged that dif. 
ficult duty better. When advanced to the regency, by the unanimou 
appointment of his party, he enjoyed it without envy (ſays Crawfurd) 
and left it without loſs of his reputation. Nor was the regent the on- 
ly perſon of importance who died that year ; the more famous John 
Knox paid that debt to nature ſoon after. We.) 
He was born of mean but honeſt parents, at Gifford, and had ſtu- 
died under Dr. John Major, where he was ſo rapid in his literary ad- 


vances, that he was held worthy to enter into orders before the year 


limited. By reading the antient fathers, but eſpecially the ſcripture, 
he was brought to a knowledge of the truth, for which he endured 
many troubles, both in the cardinal's time, and after his death; but 
happily ſurviving theſe, he preached the goſpel in the north of Eng- 
land, which being obliged likewiſe to abandon in the beginningof 
queen Mary's perſecution, he fled with ſome other clergymen to 
Geneva, where becoming intimate with Calvin, he ſerved a con 

tion of Engliſh refugees till the year 1559, when he was called home 
by the lords who enterpriſed the reformation. This he greatly pro- 
moted by his preaching and example. But, whether actuated by the 
remembrance of former calamities, or perſuaded that no work could 
be more pleaſing to God than the extirpation of popery, he countenat- 
ced ſome meaſures that rather bordered on barbariſm; yet perhaps, where 
the government was averſe to reformation, no others could have made 
the goſpel known to all. No ſooner was the church eſtabliſhed that 
he was ſettled in the miniſtry at Edinburgh, in which he was fuc- 
ceeded by his own deſire, by Mr. James Lawſon profeſſor of philoſophy 
in-Aberdeen, a little before his death, which happened on the 27th a 
November, in the 67th year of his age. As he was ſincerely pet 
ſuaded of the errors of popery, and that princes, when from guard: 
ans they became tyrants, or, inſtead of being eminent for kingly w. 
tues, were conſpicuous for the want of them, ſhould be depoſed, 1 


wonder he has been repreſented by catholick authors as an ignorant e 


thuſial 
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woſiaſt, and by the friends of queen Mary, 45 the and böeichel: 


= 530 Belg eſte rovince to vindicate his opinions, yet was. 
ſamed os 1 * 0 I9 8 did afterwards fall. 
The church, as then con ituted, ; he 
but as no eccleſiaſtical polity, in ber pen, Mr of epiſcopacy 1 
o divine, ſo that form 1s unqueſtionably the deſt eine pretenfions 
ſes the people, and moſt enlightens their underſtandi ich leaſt oppreſ- 
vation equally extends to civil government; and ngs. The 0 ſer- 
away part of their privileges to tecure the 10 - * mankind give 
are threatened, it is their prerogative to reſu Ah er, ſo when theſe 
where transfer their allegiance. l > gant, and elſe- 
Was the hiſtory of the church attributed to him add as 
ny parts appears more the works of a ſcurril — (and which in ma- 
than of a chriſtian divine) really his, it would 3 intemperate buffoon 
wory; but luckily the book i er 
though many of the materials may hes den proofs, that 
the ſtructure is another's. But to return: urmſhed by Mr. Knox, 
At the convention, the laſt of 8 
new meeting at Perth, but the Be . been aſſigned for a 
eſtates aſſembled in November to chuſe er dying in the interim, the 
nobles had ſuch intereſt, or equalled M N nr e 3 oth 
bun nnabimoully echoed J 1 _ in Lacks iy or counſel, 
eſtates then confirmed Alexander Erſkin in ch erg oaths. The 
caſtle of Stirling (th : the cuſtody of the king and 
| ng (the earl of Marr being a minor) and he was ordered 
receive none into the place who were either zopithly affect rdered to 
queen s faction. An earl however, with FP eee = "gl = 
I but unarmed, might have - acceſs when their buſineſs = 
Nor did the | ir * . | 
il up vacant F bare fre ED F Gap enjoined the regent to 
no remiſſions for heinous crimes ; to ern pd pious people ; to grant 
hemurderers of A heir 56. 9 te to the regicides or 
of Stirling without the a mod 45 oboe, majeſty from the caſtle 
SOS de council; nor confederate with, 
* — war againſt foreigners without confent of the eſtates. And 
3 0 * N N wh to preſerve the amity con- 
for the good of * realm they al 0 0 PN 0 
their power, againſt the kin 1 0 og ed to aſſiſt him, with all 
the many abuſes which the Souhls half N 2 re 
tip and blood mould ſuffer. Theſe A even though friend- 
gulated, the convention Io! 4 18 and lomèe other things being re- 
to meet, January 1212 . Babu. e e 
The acceſſi 9 | 2 | n. | 232.4 | 
e e gk ee 
declare her ſatisfaction, and prol = * Edinburgh to 
ceeded fo well, that the d prolong tne abſtinence. In this he ſuc- 
le ie duke of Caſtlcherald and the earl of Hunt- 
y (for Argyl had long ago deſerted t 
ceſſation, but alſo to nam 0 eſerted them) agreed not only to the 
Waden pete g, e ers tr with the regent, and con- 


T 


In — . . 
g and repairing their ſtrong- hold. This obliged the regent to levy 
1; H | ſome 


of thoſe dotages into which ſome who aſ- 


But Kirkaldy and „„ k 
f y and thoſe that remained with him the e 
efuſing to be comprehended in the treaty, they went 90 in 7 1 85 
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ſome forces to block up the place; and, becauſe the time of the 
liament was approaching, the lord Lindſay, now made provoſt of Ea 
burgh, at his deſire, erected batteries in different parts, to defend he 
members from the caſtle, ſhould the governor take it into his head 1, 
p. 267. fire upon the city. _ | 7 „ 
Such is the account given us of this affair by Spotſwood; but 1 
James Melvil relates it very differently. 1 8 

No ſooner (ſays that author) was Morton advanced to the regen 
than he ſent for Kirkaldy, and deſired him to aſſure his friends in the 
caſtle, that none of the former regents were better inclined to end thol 
civil diſſenſions than he, in which, if they would concur with hin 
they all ſhould be reſtored to their poſſeſſions, Kirkaldy (joy 
have the ſee of St. Andrew's and the caſtle of Blackneſs, and be (kr 
James) ſhould have the priory of Pittenweem for his labour, That tho 
he had quarrels with ſome of them, the regent would not revenge 
the carl of Morton. 

After Melvil ſpent ſome time in his mediatorial office, which Hume 
and Maitland at firſt obſtructed, the governor was induced to declye 
that though he would accept of no gratification, yet would he cu: 
all the queen's faction agree with the regent, to whom he would ſu. 
render his caſtle within half a year. But Morton not only objected u 
the length of time, but plainly told fir James, it was not his intere 
to agree with them all, for then their faction would be as ſtrong x 
ever, and might circumvent him; and therefore it was his game t 
divide them : beſides, as many enormities had been lately committed 
in the kingdom, for which ſome ſhew of puniſhment muſt be uſe; 
he would rather have had the followers of Hamilton and Huntley ſu. 
fer than his friends, eſpecially as more would be got by their fer. 
feitures. | . 

Yet when this was ſeemingly on the verge of being perfected, th 
regent took a different courſe, and ſent fit meſſengers to the Hamil 
tons, &c. offering to accommodate all, providing they would be con- 
tent to treat, without comprehending Kirkaldy and his affociates. Thi 
they readily accepted of, excuſing their conduct to the governor, fron 
the neceſſity of the times. BY” 

This was indeed ungenerous in Morton, and eſpecially in the queen: 
lords, who, whatever ſtraits they were driven to, ought not to hat 
agreed without terms for Kirkaldy, His future offers were not oj 

| rejected, but he was repreſented by the regent (with whom the pul 
ann pits concurred) as diſaffected to the king, and too inſolent for treat 

When the governor ſaw himſelf thus abandoned, he reſolved, If 
a gallant reſiſtance, to obtain better terms: nor was he entirely wit) 
out hopes; for though queen Elizabeth and Charles of France hu 
confederated at Blois, and a treaty of marriage was carrying on be 
tween her majeſty and the duke d'Alencon, and he had actually ſat 
La Croc into Scotland for mediating differences, yet had the artful u 
cruel Charles promiſed Kirkaldy aſſiſtance. In conſequence of this 
juſt as the year (and truce agreed to) were expiring, Kirkaldy com- 
manded by proclamation from the walls of the caſtle, all the que! 
friends to leave Edinburgh within twenty-four hours. 

He began the year 1572-3, by a rude ſalutation of his great gui 
from the caſtle, which however not doing much harm, he ſent fol 


of his garriſon to fire the city. In this they had too great ſucceh 
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the wind aiding the faggots, and none daring to extinguiſh the 

games, the garriſon pouring down their ſhot where- ever they ſaw a con- 

courſe of people, many houſes were conſumed. e 
Notwithſtanding this the parliament met at Edinburgh on the 26th 

of January, 1 563, ratified every thing done in the name of the king, 

ace his coronation, invalidating every other authority, confirmed the 

regency in the perſon of Morton, and made it lawful for themſelves, 

in caſe of another Vacancy, whilſt the king was a minor, to ele& any 

ok the nobility of his majeſty's party, and who profeſſed the true reli- 

jon. For the ſupport of that too, ſome new laws were enacted; 
articularly it was decreed, That no papiſts ſhould be reputed loyal 

ſubjects to the king, but be puniſhed as rebels: and that all ſuch as 

rofeſſed the true religion, and yet withſtood the king's authority, Black Acts, 

hould be warned by their teachers to acknowledge their offence, «: e e 

and return to their obedience, which if they refuſed, they were to be f 

cut off from the ſociety of the church, as corrupted members. 
Having thus eſtabliſhed the king's authority and the reformed re- 

ligion, the parliament broke up: the regent deputed the earl of Ar- 

oyl, now made chancellor, the earl of Montroſe, the lords Ruthven 

and Boyd (now alſo of his party) with the ſecretary Pitcairn and ſir 

ohn Ballenden, to repair to Perth, where the earl of Huntley, and 

lord John Hamilton, abbot of Arbroath, properly authoriſed by thoſe 

who acknowledged the queen's authority, met them, and by the follow- 

ing treaty, February 23. put a period to the civil war. 


for 


1, © That all perſons comprehended in the preſent treaty, viz. the 
adherents of the houſe of Hamilton and followers of Huntley ſhall 
profeſs the true religion as by law eſtabliſhed, and maintain its preach- 
ers and profeſſors againſt all opponents, eſpecially againſt the onfe- 
derates of the council of Trent. | | 

2, That the earl of Huntley and lord John Hamilton, for themſelves 
and dependents, ſhall ſubmit to the king, and to the government of 
the earl of Morton his regent, and his ſucceſſors in the ſame, acknow- 
ledging themſelves the king's ſubjects by the their oaths and ſubſcrip- 
tions. | 

3. That they ſhall confeſs all things done by them under colour of 
any other authority, ſince the time of his majeſty's coronation, to have 
been unlawful and of no effect. 

4. That an act of parliament ſhall be made, with all their conſents, 
ordaining that none of the ſubjects ſhould either ſhew favour or afliſt, 
directly or indirectly, any, whether Scots or foreigners, who may 
practiſe any treaſonable fact (the original) againſt the religion pre- 
lently profeſſed, the king's perſon, his authority, or regent. And if 
notwithſtanding they are guilty of theſe, or do not reſiſt the guilty, 
remiſſions granted, with all the other benefits of this pacification ſhall 
be null, and they purſued for paſt offences, as if they had never ob- 
tained pardon, ; {hs 

5. That all perſons, true to the king, who had been diſpoſſeſſed 
during the late troubles, ſhall be reſtored to their eſtates and benefices, 
and what remains of their goods, horſe and armour excepted, on pain 
of treaſon. 1 3 188 "bes 

6. That the caſtle of Spyny ſhall te ſurrendered to the regent, in 
fifteen days after it is demanded. * 

. | 7. That 
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ſuppoſe. 
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5. That the maſter of Forbes, James Glen 

and all other priſoners in the hand of Adam 0 the 
earl of Auntley, ſhall immediately, after the publication of this | 

; and that lord Semple's bond, with all other 

the entry and ranſom of priſoners, ſhall be diſcharged: + 

8. It is concluded that the earl of Montroſe, the lord GA 

and fir John Wiſhart of Pitcurr, ſhall be conjunct judges for t 

ſtitution of all the ſpoil taken on the north of the Forth, if it is 

within a year and a day. In like manner the lord 


mendator of Newbottle, and fir John Ballanden, ſhall determine theſs 
matters to the ſouth of that river. If they refu 


be ſet at liberty 


others ſhall be nominated. 


9. That the earl of Huntley and lord John Ha 
ly diſband their ſoldiers, ſo that every man may return unmoleſted to 


his own habitation. 


10. And as pledges and caution were demanded, for their obſer. 
ance of the above articles, the earl of Huntley and lord John Hamil. 


ton, at the requeſt of the queen of England's ambaſſador, refers 
themſelves to the regent, who ſha 


delivery as he ſhall think proper. 


11. In conſideration of theſe 


| it is agreed, that all proceſſes of fr 
feiture that have been paſſed upon George earl of Huntley, lord Jobi 


Hamilton commendator of Arbroath, William his brother, now com. 


of 'Barr, with his ſon 


n 


Boyd, Mark com. 
ſe this commiſſion 


milton ſhall: iMag 


l preſcribe ſuch penalties for thei 


bonds or 


+ 


: 


be w. 


laimeq 
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mendator of Paiſly, William Gordon biſhop of Aberdeen, Alexander 
Gordon biſhop of Galloway, fir Adam Gordon of Auchindown, fir 
Andrew Hamilton of Goſlington, Hamilton of Hawhouſe, Hamilton 
of Innerwick, Barclay of Barclay, &c. &c. &c. for any crime done in 


the common cauſe, againſt the king or his authority, ſince the 15th 
of June, 1567, or for any other cauſe contained in the ſummons of 
forfeiture raiſed againſt them, ſhall be declared of no force, they hay- 
ing liberty to reduce the ſaid forfeitures when they 

12. That all perſons then returning to the king's obedience, ſhall in- 
ſtantly be reſtored, by act of parliament, to their eſtates, blood, and of- 
fices, whether deprived of them by ſentence of forfeiture, barratry, ot 
any other way, and ſhall enjoy them as fully as if no troubles had ever 


ſubſiſted in the kingdom. 


13. That all crimes (inceſt, witchcraft, and theft excepted) fince 
the 15th of June, 1567, ſhall be freely remitted, except the murders 
of the late carls of Murray and Lenox, which are matters of fuch 
importance, that the regent, of himſelf, cannot conveniently remit 
them: yet, conſidering the neceſſity of this pacification, it is agreed, 
if theſe who committed them, fubmit the matter to the queen oi 


England, that the parliament will ratify whatever ſhe adviſes, and a 


remiſſion, ſigned by the clerk-regiſter, ſhall be deemed as valid a6 it 
it had paſſed the great ſeals: and, if any of the 


pleaſe. 


ſhall ſollicit a 


pardon for any other offences done before the 1-5th of June, 1507. 


it ſhall be granted, the aſſaſſination of the late kin 


receipt of theft, inceſt and witchcraft excepted. 


14. All criminal decrees, paſſed fince the 1 5th of June, i 


g, fire-raifing, theft, 


njurious 


to any of their party, ſhall be reviewed by thoſe who pronounced them, 


they giving a hearing upon ſupplication within {ix months, to thei 


objections and lawful defence. 
15. As for the fruits or move 


7 


ables belonging to the king or his fub- 


jects, 
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as. taken from perſons proſeſſing their obedience, from the 16th of 
June to the zoth of July laft paſt, againſt the party with whom they 
then ſtood in controverſy and debate (the words of the original) be- 
cauſe the matter is of ſuch weight and im rtance, it is accorded, 
he ſame being moved to the queen of England, her advice ſhall be 
ſollowed by the regent and parliament. * | | 
15. The rents, fue-farms, &c. of the lands of Pedreith, and the 
third of the benefice of Duffus in — 1 though part of his ma- 
jeſty's property, having been paid to the earl of Huntley or to Murray, 
or his order, are hereby diſcharged. And the en ſhall make ſuit to 
the church or the general aſſembly, to obtain from them a diſcharge 
of theſe parts of the thirds of benefices, common church and friars lands, 
which Fhundey, lord John Hamilton, or any in their name, may have 
ved. © A: « 
gre That all perſons comprehended in the pacification, after its be- 
ing publiſhed, ſhall, without diſtinction, be received and embraced in 
al parts of the realm, as his majefty's good lieges; and that nothing 
done during the commotions ſhall warrant feud or enmity, or be ad- 
mitted as an exception againſt either judge, party, or witnefles. 
17. That the heirs and ſuceeſſors of perſons forfeited, and ſince dead, 
roperly included in this treaty, ſhall be reſtored to their lands and in- 
* iy by briefs, as amply as if their fathers had not been forfeit- 
ed, but had died on the king's fide, eſpecially the heirs of John arch- 
biſhop of St, Andrew's, Gavin commendator of Kilwinning, Andrew IP 
Hamilton of Lochnot, and captain James Cullayne. | . 
18. That the captains James Bruce (John Hamilton of Albowy his now. 
lieutenant, and John Robertſon of Braidwood-ſide his enſign) and 
captain Thomas Ker (with his lientenant, enfign, &c.) and their com- 
panies ſhall be comprehended in the treaty. | | 
All theſe articles, in preſence of the Engliſh ambaſſador, the 
ſubſcribing noblemen, have ſworn to perform, 8 king's commiſſion- 
ers delivering to Huntley and lord John (who promiſes that his bro- Can furd. p. 


ther lord Claud ſhall alfo approve them) their remiſſions, under the 281297, Ke. 
king's great ſeal,” | 


Argyl. Ruthven. 
Huntley. Boyd. 7 
Montroſe. Dunfermling. 
Arbroath. Ballanden. 


Some time before this, fir James Kirkaldy brother to Grange return- 
ed with a year's rent of queen Mary's dowry from France (whether 
he had been ſent to ſollicit affiſtance). He finding all avenues to his 
brother in the caſtle of Edinburgh intercepted, landed at Blackneſs, 
which ſtill held for the queen; but the captain ſeeing every where the 
queen's party declining (for Huntley was bound to ſtifle the remains of 
war, which his brother fir Adam, again victorious by a ſurpriſal of 
the lord Lovat, the Forbeſes, M*Intofhes, &c. at Aberdeen, till kept 
alive) and juſtly apprehenſive of the reward of his treachery, made 

peace with the regent by a ſurrender of the fort, treaſure, and 
is priſoner. The captain ſoon after this going abroad, ſir James in- 
duced the garriſon to declare for the queen, ſeize on the governor's 
brother, &Cc. and appoint himſelf commander: But he did not long 
enjoy his poſt ; for his wife (who was ſecretly in the intereſt of Morton) 


13 I having 


"| 


having come to viſit him, and pretending to dread-interruption om h 
return from ſome of the king's party, the fond; buſband: went bim 
ſelf to eſcort her, but was intercepted by a captain, who was Plrpak, 
ly poſted in ambuſh ; to whom alſo the garriſon immediately ſurebhde 
ing, fir James was ſent to priſon. n. 
And now none acknowledged the authority of queen Mar by 
thoſe in the caſtle of Edinburgh, ſome of theſe too (fir James. By 
four, &c.) had even made their peace, which Maitland had alſo in wm 
(ſays Crawfurd) by a well-penned letter to the | regent attempted 
Theſe then Morton reſolved to reduce to obedience ; but before}, 
would proceed to hoſtilities, he ſent the Engliſh ambaſſador to Gran, 
with the Perth treaty, which he likewiſe invited him to ſign: butt, 
the earl of Rothes and lord Boyd urged him to comply, he ſtill hos; 
for ſuccours from France and the duke of Alva, and truſting do dr 
natural and artificial ſtrength of the fort, inſiſted on the terms d. 
Cee manded of the regent Marr in September. l en 
N If the regent thus invited Kirkaldy to ſign the treaty of Perth (x 
Spotſwood aſſerts) that gentleman cannot be vindicated from impn, 
dence; for, upon a repreſentation to England, an hundred pi 
were ſent to Edinburgh, and fir William Drury marſhal of Berwid 
was commanded to afliſt in the reduction of the caſtle, with a ſuſ 
ficient train of artillery, five hundred muſqueteers, an  hundre 
and forty pikes, &c. but as diſputes might ariſe among the confede 20: 
rated troops, the Engliſh general and lord Ruthven agreed. to th WA 
following articles at Hamberton church. = 
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« 1. That neither the regent nor general ſhall make a ſeparate con- his 
poſition with the beſieged. 

2. That if the caſtle ſhall happen to be taken by ſtorm, the ammi- 
nition, plate, jewels, and furniture belonging to the king, with the 
publick regiſters, ſhall be delivered to the regent within three day 
the reſt of the ſpoil being to be diſtributed among the ſoldiety. 

3. That the perſons within the caſtle ſhould be reſerved to the tru 
of the law (Spotſwood adds as far as might be) the regent conduQin 
himſelf in that matter by the queen of England's advice. 

4. That the regent ſhall furniſh the Engliſh auxiliaries with pro 
viſions, and aſſiſt them with a competent number of horſe and foot. 

5. That the regent ſhall give ſuch a gratuity as the general ſhall dern 
reaſonable, to the wives and neareſt relations of ſuch Engliſh foldis 
as may happen to be killed in the ſervice. e 

6. That if any pieces of Engliſh ordnance ſhall be rendered un 
for ſervice, cannon of the ſame bore and metal ſhall be given as 
equivalent. 1 0 

7. That as ſoon as the caſtle is taken, the Engliſh ſhall fortily io 
place in Scotland, but immediately return to England. 

Crauf. p. 27. 8. And, laſtly, that the regent ſhall give hoſtages for their ſafe col 


8. 8 ſ. » 
© 2-0, 271. duct back, the hazards of war excepted.” 
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In conſequence of this laſt article, the maſters of Semple and Rull. 
ven, John Cunningham ſon to Glencairn, and Douglas of Ni. 
ſpindy were ſent to Berwick, and the marſhall came to Edinburg 


on the 25th of April. On the laſt day of that month the lrg 
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there, and confirming the Perth treaty, forfeited Kirkaldy and thoſe 
who affiſted him in the caſtle, they having refuſed again ro ſurren- 
0 hoot the middle of May, in ſpite of an inceſſant fire from the caſtle, 
the combined forces had mounted thirty-one pieces of ordnance upon 
ſve mounts, and began to batter in breach; and on the 26th, David's 
Tower being well nigh demoliſhed, the affault was given in two dif- 
ferent places, when the ſpurr or block-houſe on the eaſt fide being taken, 

a two days truce was granted ; in this interval, all terms being denied 

Kirkaldy, he reſolved to reſiſt to the laſt. But the garriſon not ap- 
ving his reſolution, and unwilling to hazard a ſecond affault, he ſur- 

rendered himſelf to Drury, and the fort to the Scots forces. | 

The ſoldiers and women being allowed to go home, Kirkaldy, &c. 
remained with 'the marſhall, and the others were diſperſed amongſt 
the regent's friends, till the queen of England's pleaſure ſhould be 
known: in the mean time the regent appointed fir George Douglas 

ernor of the caſtle. 56212 

Soon after, by order of the Engliſh queen, all the priſoners were 
delivered up to the regent, who hanged fir William Kirkaldy, with 
his brother ſir James, and two more. 

Such was the fatal end of G:ange, a man of a clear head and un- 
daunted reſolution, of which he gave many noble proofs, eſpecially 
againſt the French in Scotland, and the Engliſh on the borders. He 
was ſecret and ſudden in his enterpriſes, which never miſgave if he 
was preſent : when victorious he was merciful, being by nature a friend 
to all in diſtreſs. As none was more active againit queen Mary than he, 
his defection from the regent can ſcarce be accounted for. 

It appears from ſome letters of Walſhingham's to lord Burghly, 
that though he would not conſent to the giving up his charge to 
either Engliſh or Scots, he made no ſcruple of promiſing to ſurrender 
it to the duke of Maine, ſhould he land with a French army. Yet 
ſir James Melvil repreſents him as doomed to this ignominious death 
by queen Elizabeth, becauſe he was a true-hearted Scotſman, another 
Wallace, not to be induced by England to do any thing prejudicial to 
bis king and country ; ſo far will partiality miſlead even the moſt ho- 
neſt, He was juſtly reprehenſible for his part in the aſſaſination of 
cardinal Beaton, for which, and his other faults, he expreſſed an un- 
Ficizned ſorrow, and died with a reſolution becoming his life. Thoſe 
of his name made great interceſſion with the regent to his ſave him, Camd. vol. ii. 
His poſterity were reſtored to their eſtate and honours by the king P 
when he came of age. Whether ſecretary Maitland was devoted to M=1vi.p.123: 
the lame puniſhment, or he would not be indebted to the regent for 
his life, is uncertain; but ſoon after, he died ſuddenly at Leith (Mel- 
vil fays) in the old Romiſh faſhion. 5 
A gentleman he was, more happy in his talents than in his exer- 
cle of them, though improved by a liberal education and valt expe- 
nence. I have read ſome of his writings, which for compoſition and 
extent of thought, are inferior to none of thoſe of the beſt maſters 
of thoſe times. His conduct in the affair of the king's murder is equi- 
vocal, which may account for his unwillingneſs to have the trial 
Proceed ; yet was he more wavering than became a good man, or a 
Friend to his country, Being deeply engaged with Norfolk in the 
aur of the marriage, the regent Murray would have been wanting 
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Taz HISTORY or, $COTLAND, 
to himſelf, had he not endeavoured to ſecure him, From that * 


he acted openly for the queen, whom before he ſecretly aide 


hoping (as he wrote to her) that, like the mouſe in the fable ö 
would rid the lyon of his ſnares. This futniſhed Buchanan i 8 
opportunity of writing a ſatyr, both in proſe and verſe, againſt im 
in which he compare him to the chamelion. And, indeed, though 
the writers of both parties allow him to have been poſſeſſed of Many 
rare endowments, yet is he, by almoſt all, accuſed of inconſtanc 
cunning, and diſſimulation. * , 

His brother John Maitland, commendator of Coldingham, had j; 
life ſpared, but was impriſoned for a ſhort time in Tantallon, A. 
wards he roſe to great dignities in the ſtate *. _ f. 

The biſhop of Dunkeld, George Crichton, was ſent to Blacknel 
and lord Hume confined in the caſtle of Edinburgh. Sir Robert My. 
vil was faved by the interceſſion of the Engliſh ambaſſador, as wy 
alſo his brother fir James, - 

Thus was the queen's faction totally broken; and though the pogig 
powers {till continued their promiſes to Mary, they never did any thing 
to the purpoſe. Beſides, if they had exerted themſelves, the tine 
was paſt; for Morton was never at a loſs for aſſiſtance from England 
which had rather fomented, in ſecret, parties againſt the former p. 
gents. The reaſons of this, accarding to Melvil, were, that the Eng 
liſh believed the old jealouſies between the Stewarts and the Douglale 
would be brought to an end by him, he having the king in his poye, 
as they had his mother, in whoſe perſons the monarchy of Grey 
Britain centered ; theſe removed, thoſe who then conducted affair 
at the Engliſh court entertained hopes of placing ſome. of their 
own friends on the throne. Thus believing (ſays Melvil) that the 
regent and they ſhot at the ſame mark, they ſupported him in his go- 
vernment, though God in his goodneſs (adds that author) ſuffered ng 
their practices to take place. For the regent having no children of his 
own, and his brother's ſon, the earl of Angus, being yet too young, 
he delayed matters, and bent all his thoughts to ſuck wealth from 
both kingdoms, which he effectually did; for though the Engliſh in 
ſecret blamed his procraſtination, and curfed his avarice, yet, as he 
kept them in awe with the king, they were obliged to draw thei 
purſes whenever he demanded aſſiſtance. | 

Such is the account given us of this affair by Melvil. How far be 
is right, I will not take upon me to aſſert. This however is certain, 
that the country enjoyed more peace under his government than it bad 
done under any of the former regents; for no ſooner was the wa 


ended than he haſtened to the borders, agreed on meaſures with tie 


Engliſh wardens for redreſs of the many enormous wrongs of late 
committed on both ſides, took pledges of the clans for their peaceable 
behaviour, and appointed fir James. Hume of Coldingknows guardian 
of the eaſt marches, lord Maxwell of the weſt, and fir John Cu- 
michael of the middle; and theſe, by their impartial activity, oo! 
reduced thoſe diſorderly bounds to ſuch a ſtate of quietneſs, that none 
were heard to complain of theft or robbery. | 


* Their father fir Richard, lord privy al, &c. was an excellent lawyer, good ftatelwY 
elegant biogro pher, and tolerable poet. He ſurvived the ſecretary many yea. Macker zie“ 
Lives, vol. iii. p. 207. | | 
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He then recovered ſuch crown-lands as, during the late troubles; 
bad either been given away or uſutped; and, by paying the money, 
edeemed the jewels the queen had impignorated. . He repaired all 
the king's houſes, and eſpecially the caſtle of Edinburgh, which. he 
aoin put in a reſpectable condition. Theſe happy beginnings, though 
they alienated ſore, yet procured him the eſteem of the many. This, 
however, he did not long retain ; for no ſooner did he fee. himſelf 
ſecurely ſeated in the chair of ſtate, than he forgot his old friends, 
lent his ear to none but flatterers, became inſolent, and affected to 
govern by himſelf; and, by Various methods, extorted * money from 
the people. | 1. | 4 1 | 9 ND - 2644 $3 

He began with the church, and ſubtly drew from. it the, thirds of 
henefices, promiſing, by making ſtipends local, a more certain ſupport 
for the clergy ; which, however, if they were not content with, they 
might afterwards reſume the thirds. |. be e 

But no ſooner was he poſſeſſed of theſe, than the miniſters found 
themſelves in a worſe ſituation than ever; for he aſſigned three or 
four churches to one parſon, in which he was to preach by turns; 
and they ſeldom could get their ſtipends (viz. the tenths of one pariſh), 
and never an augmentation, without a ſervile attendance at court. Nor 
were the ſuperintendents (who had all along behaved with a diſin- 
tereſted dignity in their office) better uſed; and when they com- 
plained, it was told them their office was no longer neceſlary, biſhops, 
to whom the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction belonged, being placed in every 
dioceſe. „ 2 | 

The clergy ſoon ſaw their miſtake, and deſired to have the thirds 
reſtored, according to promiſe ; but they were given to underſtand, 
that as the ſurplus of the thirds belonged to the king, it was fitter the 
regent and council ſhould regulate their ſtipends, than that they ſhould 
have the appointment of the ſuperplus. 

Though the clergy were unable. to help themſelyes, the next aſ- 


aſſigned them, ſhould take charge of that only where they reſided, 
helping the reſt caſually, and as they might. The biſhops alſo were 
forbidden to exerciſe any ſpiritual juriſdiftion within the bounds, 
where any ſuperintendents reſided, without their conſent. Thus did 
they croſs one another. The church became dependent on him for 
their daily ſuſtenance, and from that time Morton was their ſecret 
averſion. | 

Nor did only the clergy murmur : diſſatisfaction ſpread through 
the kingdom. This was occaſioned by juſtice-airs, which were held 
in every part of the kingdom with a ſeverity which money alone could 
mollify. The merchants (ſays Spotſwood), who were called in queſ- 
tron for exporting coin, were ſent to Blackneſs, till they made ſatiſ- 
faction. The wards of marriages he exacted with rigour ; and almoſt 
every where kept ſecret penſioners, by the vulgar called his informers, 


they were fined to the laſt farthing of their eſtates. From all theſe it 


"0 
Mary had 


their value, without giving her the leaſt equivalent. 


who drew the unwary into warm reflections againſt himſelf, for which 


Was apparent, that Morton meant more to amaſs treaſure than to re- 


rawfurd ſays that Morton forced ſeveral jewels from the earl of Argyle's lady, which queen 
preſented her with, and which, her buſband aſſerted, were pawned by the queen for 


13 K 5 for m 


Spotl. p. 272, 


ſembly ordained, that the miniſters, who had more churches than one An. 1574. 
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form the many illegalities the late diſorders had produced, whi 
upon him a went deal of hatred and eng. Walcker, 
About this time a motion was made for compiling- a body gf h. 
by colleRing ſuch angient ſtatutes as were fit to be retained, and, 
ping the deficiencies from the civil, This was a noble purpoſe 
d it ſucceeded, would as $a day 0 be for the N r af 
regent's miſgovernment, But probably he quaſhed the deſign, y 
which the numbers who live by the perplexity of that ſubject, win 
but Ry Ely Oe 1 was 8 | " N | 
Little of any conſequence happened this year, only John Ormeg, 
(commonly called Black Ormeſian) Was e convicted, ay 
hanged, Sept. 14, for being one of Bothwell's chief accompli 
the murder of the king. At his execution he confeſſed his gut 


li 


faid that that nobleman ſhewed him a bond, ſigned by the * — 
Huntley and Argyle, ſecretary Maitland, and fir James Balfour, telt | 
fying their approbation of that horrid deed. 7 4 

othing of any importance (except the deaths of the duke 4 WW :: 
Caſtle-herald and of the earl of Argyle, to whom ſucoeeded u we 
Glammis as chancellor) happened till the ſummer 1575, when the to 


following accident had like to have renewed hoſtilities between the dat 
two nations +. Lats + o 

Sir John Forreſter, warden of the Engliſh. fide, and fir John Cu, 
michael of the Scotiſh, having met at a place called Red Swyre, fx 
the redreſs of ſome border enormities, it happened that a bill wy 
filed againſt an Engliſhman, whom, according to the border lay 
the Scots warden demanded to have delivered to him, till the plaintiff 
had fatisfaction. But Forreſter, either wearied with buſineſs, or nil. 
ing to ſhift his demand, anſwered, enough had been done that dy, 
but that the party injured ſhould be indemnified at the next meeting 
Carmichael inſiſting on preſent performance, they fell to foul words 
which made their attendants draw their weapons, and let fly ther 
arrows. A fight enſuing, the Scots gave back, as being inferior in 
number; but receiving a reinforcement of ſome Jedburghmen, who 
came to attend on the warden, they renewed their attack upon the 
Engliſh, and in their turn orevailed. The purſuit laſted two mile 
Sir George Heron, warden of Tindale and Rhedeſdale, with twenty 
four Engliſh, were killed; the warden himſelf, Francis Ruſſel, ſon u 
the earl of Bedford, Cuthbert Collingwood, James Ogle, Henry Fes. 
wick, eſqrs. &c. being taken priſoners. This was equally diſplealing 
to queen Elizabeth and the regent. He ſent for the priſoners, and, 
ufing them with courteſy, diſpatched them inſtantly back ; and obliged 
Carmichael to go to England, upon her majeſty's demand; when, 
however, the buſineſs being impartially examined, he was diſmiſſed 
with honour. Soon after Morton and the earl of Huntingdon met a 
Foulden near Berwick, where all differences were amicably adjuſted. 
All the nation (ſays Crawfurd) cried out upon this action of tht 
regent's as intolerable ; and it is more than probable, if queen Els 
beth had not thus handſomely uſed Carmichael, that they would bit 
endeavoured to have done themſelves juſtice on the 0 of the it 


— — DO 


+ Crawfurd informs us, that I coming to Edinburgh to attend a law-ſvit, was chest 
to Galloway by the regent, whom Gordon's adverſary had bribed, Nay, he contraſted with cout 


Jarden of Applegirth to have him afſaffinated ; but was ſaved by Lochenvar, and ſoon after aloe 
to go home. This does not hang together, | 
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a { who thus ſhamefully proltitused the freedows of their country o 


ve his ow˙ private ends, Ok e th WOT e ee, eu 
, diſguſt many, his conduct with regard 


Though this could nqt fail to 
i the coin made him deſervedly hated by more. In order to drain 
the people of all the pure gold and ſiluer which yet remained in their 
hands, he iſſued from the mint mixed money, at the value of unal- 
Joyed : but a8 his own coin muſt return to the exchequer at the value 
he paſſed it for, by an order of council he cried it down to its 
intrinſick value. This one act did himi more prejudice with the-rabble 
than al! his former, and, if they after wards ſerved his ends, it was Crawfurd's 
more by farce than inglination. - : f. 3135 

In the latter end of July, William Douglas of Lochlevin lay in 
ambuſh for lord John Hamilton, as he was riding with his ordinary 
attendants to Arbroath ; but that noblemen being advertiſed of his pur- 
ſe, he commanded them to proceed, while himſelf kept aloof. They 
lad not gone far ere they were ſurrounded. This hjs Jordfhip fave 
at ſome diſtance ; and knowing that, when they miſſed him, they 
would leave nothing unattempted to get him into their hands, he fled 
to the houſe of Darcy, which Douglas ſoon after ſurrounded, and 
ſummoned the poſſeſſor, Mr. Lermont, to ſurrender his gueſt. But 
he was too brave and honeſt to comply, though probably neceſſity 
muſt have forced him, had not a herald at arms, and the approach of 
2 body of Hamiltons, obliged him to deſiſt. 

This, ſays Crawfurd, was done at the inſtigation of the regent, as 
Douglas was neither puniſhed (though the Hamiltons complained of 
the breach of the peace), nor called to anſwer for his offence. 

And yet Spotſwood, an author of more candour and moderation, 
informs us, that Douglas was ſummoned before the council, where he 
excuſed his enterprize againſt lord John, as one of the firſt regent's 
murderers. But that apology not being ſuſtained, upon his refuſing 
to give aſſurance for keeping the peace, he was committed to the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, where he remained till the conditions demanded were 
complied with. 

In Auguſt, moſt of the gentlemen who had fought at Langſide, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the name of Hamilton, were clapt up in dif- 
ferent priſons ; and each of them obliged, with exorbitant ſums, to 
buy a particular pardon, contrary both to the treaty of pacification, 
and an act of parliament. The courts of juſtice, as they were im- 
properly termed, ſtill went on at the old rate; and it is impoſſible to 
one * many methods by which money was forced from people of Ibid. p. 318. 

ranks. | 

This year was alſo remarkable on an eccleſiaſtical account. One 
Andrew Melvil, a man of learning, but hot and eager, had lately 
returned from Geneva, and endeavoured to introduce into the church 
the preſbyterian diſcipline. Having made his opinions on that head- 
acceptable to many of the clergy, he incited one Drury, a minitter of 
Edinburgh, to propound a queſtion in the afſembly, concerning the 
lawfulnets of the epiſcopal function, and the authority of chapters in 
the election of biſhops. Melvil warmly ſeconded the motion; and, 
after mentioning the flouriſhing ſtate of the church of Geneva, with 
the opinions of Calvin and Theodore Beza concerning church govern- 
ment, he affirmed, that there ſhould be no office-hearers in the 
church, whole titles were not found in the word of God ; DR 

: | | © 
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Vide Calder- 


wood, p. 68. 


Spotſwood, 
p- 271, 272. 
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4 Il _* the title of biſhop Was im ſcriptüre, yet was it not there takes * * bo 
e 1 
zun Wi 
Fn e 
tal 
follows: of 
1. They did not in 
any biſhop was choſen, who had not the qualities requi by th * 
word of God, he ſhould be tried by the general aſſembl ß, 3 
2. That they judged the name of biſhop belonged to every me © 
who had the charge of a particular flock ;- and, by the word of Cod . 
his chief function conſiſted in E adminiſtring the ſactameit 4 
and the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, ig the conſent of he a 
elders. $ 12 | | y 1 heavy 

3. That from among the biſhops ſome ſhould be appointed toi . 
ſuch reaſonable bounds as the general aſſembly ſhould think fit. ch 
4. That the miniſters ſo elected might, in thoſe diſtricts, appon WY ... 
| preachers, with advice of the miniſters of the province, and conſtr 7 
of the flock they ſhould be admitted to. 5 ee ol 
5. And laſtly, That they might ſuſpend miniſters from the exert; WW. 
of their function, upon reaſonable grounds, without conſent of the AM 1, 
miniſters of the bounds. © +6957 n 

Although the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhops of Dunkeld, Gi. 
loway, Brechin, Dumblane, and the Iſles, with the ſuperintendent d re 
Spotlwood, Lothian and Angus, were preſent at this aſſembly, none of them ſpoke e 
. 275,278. in defence of epiſcopacy. | OR. 
Auguſt 6. In the enſuing aſſembly, it was put to the vote, whether biſhops a 


as they were then in Scotland, had their function warranted by Wc: 
word of God. The majority of members, after long reaſoning;'with- 
out giving a direct anſwer, approved the opinions preſented to the li 
meeting, with this addition, that biſhops might ſerve any church the 
choſe within their dioceſe. 5 pe 
This incenſed the regent, who, from political motives, was u friend 
to epiſcopacy. He therefore ſent to the aſſembly, to deſire them tithe 
to ſtand to the policy formerly agreed upon at Leith, or preſent a he 
form for the approbation of the council. The former being what uu 
aimed at, they willingly appointed commiſſioners to draw up a'new ſj} 
tem. This they ſoon after preſented to the regent, who tho he difliked 
the purport, yet as he found the clergy had weight with the people, and 
could greatly obſtruct his purpoſes, he gave thoſe who brought it Ill 
fair words, and named certain of the council to confer with them, ad 
report thoſe articles to which they mutually aſſented. But the cor 
ference was not well begun when it broke off, by reaſon of the , 
ſuing troubles. . [0 
In the latter end of the year, Robert earl of Orkney was clapt up x 
the caſtle of Edinburgh. That nobleman had traitorouſly ſent leu 
to the king of Denmark, offering to put him in poſſeſſion of the ils 
of Orkney for a ſum of money. This was no doubt treaſon, i 
he ought to have expiated his fault on the ſcaffold ; but 700 . 
to Morton, ſaved his head, and he was only continued in confinew 


Abo 
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About this time a new piece of gold was coined in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh of an ounce weight, and ordered to.paſy for 20 I]. 


The next year; 1576, was u in with an affair which was the 
5:{t conſiderable rub the imperious regent met with, and which, in the 
end, as much as any thing, paved the way to his ruin. | 

One Alaſter Glaſs, or Alaſter Dew Maclellan, or Macallan, an in- 
©mous robber of Argyleſhire, was taken by the earl of Athol, who 
eſolved, by hanging him, to revenge the injuries his 1 had ſuſ- 
ained by his depredations, Yet did Argyle procure from Athol not 
only his life, but his liberty, upon promiſe of amendment. But this 
impunity only hardening the villain, he was ſcarce at liberty, when, 
collecting a band of his deſperate followers, he entered Athol; and 
meeting with no oppoſition, committed every exceſs that a wanton and 
ferocious vindictiveneſs could inſpire ; which done, he retired with a con- 
ſiderable booty. The earl of Athol wrote to Argyle, deſiring that Glaſs 
might be ſent him ; but receiving no anſwer, he marched with a little 
army to the frontiers of Argyleſhire, where Argyle waited his coming 
with an equal number of opponents. The regent, upon intelligence 
of this, commanded them to diſband their troops, promiſing each of 
them to examine the matter, and to order reſtitution to be made to 
the party injured. But though Morton oppoſed their fighting, he 
meant to make them pay for it. They were to be ſummoned, on pain 
of treaſon, to appear before him, to anſwer to ſuch crimes as were 
objected againſt them; and, when there, they were to be impriſoned 
and proſecuted; Athol for diſmiſſing a robber, and Argyle for aſſem- 
bling the king's lieges in an hoſtile manner, contrary to act of par- 


hament. 


* 


But the regent's intention having been diſcovered by a clerk in the 
regiſter's office, of the name of Campbell, he inſtantly informed his 
chief of it. Argyle ſaw his danger; and, meeting with Athol, animoſfities 
were laid aſide, an inviolable friendſhip contracted, and revenge ſworn 
againſt Morton. Upon intelligence of this confederacy, the regent 
commanded both to appear before the council; but neither o — 

The earl of Huntley, who, after all the tempeſts of ſtate, with 
which he had been toſſed from his youth, after the pacification of 
Perth, retired to the country, where, living tranquilly, he died of an 
poplexy about the latter end of this year (1576), and was ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon George. | | 11811 3 

Nor did Argyle content himſelf with diſobeying the regent in the 
Pffair of Alaſter. His conduct was ſoon after more inſolently illegal; 

or having either been or deeming himſelf injured by the clan Donald, 
e ſoon after flew to arms, and prepared to take a ſevere vengeance. He 
vas again commanded to defiſt ; but, inſtead of obeying, he laid hands 
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dn the meſſenger, tore his letters, and forced him and his witneſſes to Spoiſ. p. 278. 


wear never to return into Argyleſhire on the like errand. 1 0 

But though the regent could not get at Argyle, whom yet he de- 
ounced a rebel, he reſolved to intimidate others from the like con- 
empt of authority. | F.3d, 20.932 
Queen Mary had beſtowed a ſmall eſtate upon one of her maids 
honour, of the name of Levingſton, who, after her baniſhment, 
narried John Semple of Baltrees. As this portion of land lay conti- 
udus to one of Morton's eſtates, he reſolved to reduce the gift, The 


ulineſs was brought before the ſenators of the college of juſtice. 
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Morton urged, and truly; that the crown-land&could nt b Ile 
and Semple maintained, that as his wife held 2 12 bij 
is Kt 


| ſhould loſe his life. This was certainly imprudent; nor was his via 
| Whiteford of Milntown more cautious than his nephew ; for, ſpecks. 


- tices of Ar 


\ 


TA HISTORY of SCOOTER 


the great and privy ſeals, it could not be revoked. But 105 
bated, Semple provid,” if he def Ke fe he (meaning'th UF ton 


of the regent, he ſwore that Nero was a dwarf to Morton, in pont 
iniquity. Theſe being reported to the viceroy, both were inns 
diately clapped up; and it was induſtriouſly propagated by 5 
eourtiers, and believed by ſome, that lord Claud E e * lord 
John his brother, had hired them to murder the regent. ' Being er 
mined, they both denied any ſuch purpoſe ; but Semple, being tack 
by a horrid ſpecies of torture, called the boot, and unable to endin 
the anguiſh, confeſſed every thing the regent's friends thought ft U 
Another witneſs was ſtill wanting, and therefore Whiteford wa; 

to the torture; but whether he felt leſs, was more reſolute, ot mar 
innocent, he owned nothing. In conſequence of this he was dl 
charged, and Semple ſentenced to be hanged. But the affair mikij 
a great deal of noiſe, he was diſmiſſed, which increaſed the pris 
opinion that the whole was a ſham plot. WW fo 

The diſcontent occaſioned by theſe ungentle proceedings of the te. 
gent's, altho he had lately obliged queen Elizabeth to appoint comm: 
fioners to do juſtice to the Scots for the many piracies committed b 
the Engliſh, not only infected the bulk of the nation, but alſo the 
young king's court. Morton had been too ſparing of his gold there, an 
no wonder he had enemies. Alexander Erſkin in particular, a pallat 
and well-natared gentleman, neither factious nor envious, and bo- 
noured by all, could not hear the complaints of the nation withoit 
reporting them to his pupil. Spotſwood thinks the governor was nd 
ſuch a patriot as Melvil repreſents him; but that, by alienating the | 


S ., * as i > wo &. 


king from Morton, he meant to better his own fortunes, For thi 


purpoſe, with the advice of Mr. George Buchanan, he invited tht 
earls of Argyle and Athol to come to Stirling, promifing them free 
acceſs to the king, who, he aſſured them, would willingly hear ther 
complaints. They took the hint; and Argyle, coming firft, accuſed 
the regent of ſeverity, and requeſted his majeſty to aſſemble the nob- 
lity, and do him right, according to the laws. —_— 
Athol arrived two days after; and being aſked by the king his a 
vice, in relation to Argyle's petition, anſwered, that it was moſt fe- 
ſonable. In conſequence of this, his majefty commanded all the nobi- 
lity to meet him at Stirling on the 10th of March. But the two 
earls, having the direction of the letters committed to them, invited 
none but their own friends, or ſuch as were known to hate the regenl. 
Of this number were the lords Maxwell and Ogilvy; the former lat 
ly deprived of his office of wardenry in the weſt, and committed t 
Blackneſs ; as the other, for a long time, had been confined in the 


city of St; Andrew's. 


| The regent, having inunediate intelligence of this, ſent the earl d 


Angus, lord Glammis, the chancellor, and Ruthven, lord 'trealuret 


with a letter to his majeſty, whom he minutely informed of the pric- 
and Athol ; for which if his majeſty did not chuſe to 


proſecute them, he begged to reſign, defiring no more for " 5s 
FT 3 8 a 161 


ſervices [Yes he recounted) than the reward of his place, and a 
plenary iſcharge from parliament s. e eee e 
"Whether Morton expected by this means to ſhelter himſelf, like 
2 "other Sylla, from the 12 odium, or it was in conſequence, of 
advice from England , Faye” 

-ommunicated by the King to his courtiers, than they adviſed him in- 
tantly to accept the government. This fuiting his own inclinations 
1s well as their hopes, Morton was commanded to draw up his de- 
miſſion, and the diſcharge he wanted from the eſtates; while the king 
aſſured him, by a letter he wrote him, that as he ſaw no other way 
to maintain concord among his fubjects, he had taken the reins of em- 
ire into his own hands, hoping that his want of experience would be 
abundantly ſupplied by the wiſdom of his nobility, and eſpecially of 
4 lordſhip, whom he would ever love as his truſty couſin, moſt dear 
io him in blood, and one of his true and faithful council. 


* 
ere 


In the mean time the king's acceptance of the government was 
claimed at Stirling, and on the 12th of March at Edinburgh, w 
Morton aſſiſted, and put the inſtruments of his demiſſion in the hands 
of two notaries. And ſoon after he received from his majeſty a moſt 
ample remiſſion of all paſt crimes that might be imputed to him, with 
a diſcharge of all moneys he had received during his adminiſtration. 
This the patliament was to ratify, as all the nobility then preſent 
bound themſelves and their heits, on pain of 500,000/. to ſee it ful- 
filled in every particular. | 

Notwithſtanding all thoſe who either loved the man, or expected to 
have raiſed their fortunes in his ſervice, univerſally diſapproved of his 
haſty reſignation, and the ſequel will juſtify their diſapprobation. 

The king had not compleated his twelfth year when he aſſumed the 
rg ious 1578); and Morton's enemies, not ſatisfied with 

aving forced him to refign, inceſſantly attempted to increaſe his ma- 
jeſty's diſlike of him. In conſequence of this, they adviſed the king to 
demand of Morton the caſtle of Edinbutgh for the place of his reſidence, 
require money to ſupport the neceflary charges of his beginning reign, 
to take the mint out of his hands, and not to leave him the ſhadow 


of power, to abrogate the office of lieutenancy, which his nephew the 


earl of Angus enjoyed on the borders. 


Morton (whoſe capacity was at leaſt equal to that of any of the 
king's adviſers), ſeeing that they aimed at making him obnoxious to the 
young monarch by a refuſal, returned for anſwer, that the jewels and 
moveables appertaining to the crown being received at his hands, and 

he and his deputies diſcharged, the caſtle ould moſt willingly be ſur- 
rendered to a neutral governor. He excuſed himſelf from advancing 
moneys, as he had found the finances exhauſted, as he had maintained 
the great burden of a civil war, had recovered many of the crown- 
jewels, and had repaired all the king's palaces and caſtles, for which 
cho the ordinary revenues of the crown had been inſufficient, yet when 


Crawford ſays that the regent came to Stirling, and in the council offered to reſign; that 
the king faintly refaſed, till being promiſed to have the caſtle of Edinburgh for bis refidence, he 
told him Morton ſhould know his refoluti6n in a week or two. a TT 
11 For Randolph, as Camden infottms us, had been lately ſet to Scotland, to epagratulate the 

ing on his erary improvements, to reconcile the regent and Argyle, and to defire the latter 
cee permit. his weſtern illanders to aſſiſt the Iriſh, vol. ii. p. 461. Abd I bee, by the Fender, 
(kat one Hearle, a Londoner of fortune, was diſpatched to that kingdom in May 1577, circa 
\ *20U6m non revelaadum, vol, uc p. 777, %.. N 


cannot affirm ; but the affair was no ſooner 


his 
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March 17. 


Which had long ſlept, and retarded for ſome time the buſi ps 


Spotl. p. 283. 


April 26, 


Sixteen Vears. 


the well- affected; that Mr. George Buchanan and Mr. Peter You! 


The chancellor carried this anſwer to the king; but he happening, 


peace of his country. He had a correſpondence with Theodore 


or put on, as was moſt probable, by Morton; early one mot 


Tux HIS T ORT or SCOTLAND. 
his majeſty was of age, and his honobräbſe wants did ehe; 
ſhould not be wanting, according to his ability. The ant hs 
reſigned; and as to the lieutenancy of the borders, he recommend, 
fit wardens to be ſubſtitut eee. 1 


be killed in the ſtreet of Stirling by a piſtol, in an accidental tunit 
raiſed between his followers and thoſe of my lord Crawfurd, that 
vived, to the great detriment of both, the old enmity of the tw at 


-—-— 2. S 


Spotſwood laments the chancellor as a national loſs, as he wagen 
way equal to the great poſt he enjoyed, and was a ſincere friend tothe 


. 


on the affair of church policy, which he laboured to have Mins 
ſettled. Melvil inſinuates that Crawfurd, although he diſowned+, 
deed, was yet privy to the aſſaſſination. 1 1 nk 
The 834 71 Athol ſucceeding Glammis, the earls of Caithneſi aw 
Eglington, with my lord Ogilvy (all ſuſpected of popery, althoug 
they ſigned the articles of the reformation), being brought into ie 
council, many of the clergy, who had rejoiced at the late chang, 
began now to alter their opinion ; for though Morton diſapproved the 
novations in church policy, then warmly recommended, yet did h; 
keep a ſtrict hand over the catholicks, permitting none but ſuch as uc 
ſincerely affected to the reformation to enjoy any places of truſt. ;-- 
In the mean time a ſcuffle happening between the citizens of Edu. 
burgh and the garriſon of the caſtle, not without bloodſhed, the king 
or rather his council, yielded to the terms demanded by Morton, mi 
had that fortreſs given up to them on the 1ſt of April; the keys being 
delivered to John Seaton of Touch, and John Cunningham of Dun 
whaſſil, in the name of Alexander Erſkin of Gogar, uncle to the al 
of Mar, who was conſtituted governor. Morton upon this left Di 
keith, and retired to Lochlevin. i nad r die 
In the mean time the abbots of Dryburgh and Cambuſkennat, 
either afraid that Alexander Erſkin meant to deprive his nephem d 
his hereditary government of Stirling-caſtle, or from a private pile 


2228. 2 8 


— — 
— 


wreſted the keys from the porter, and entering with a number d 
friends, after a ſtout reſiſtance, turned him and his followers: ou 
placing others in their room, whom they cauſed to ſwear fidelity tots 
young earl of Mar. * . ett eee 
This unjuſtifiable attempt, however, was not diſpleaſing to the king 
for in a frequent council held at Stirling the 3d of May, it Was detets 
mined that Mar, having now attained to a competent age, ſhould 
attend the king, and have the keeping of the caſtle; and that 
uncle, the maſter of Mar, ſhould remain governor of that of di- 
burgh, and, when he came to court, have his table kept as before; © 
joying the place of a gentleman of the bed- chamber. 
As this revolution at court made for the earl of Morton,; the cout. 
cil thought ＋ to limit the young governor to conditions. Abel 
were, that he ſhould not remove his majeſty to any place whatloerit! 


without their conſent; that he ſhould admit none into the caſtie b 


ed ; and US 


ſhould contir.ue his preceptors, and no others be admitt 1 
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- wbrſhip th001dbe pradtifed in the eaftle, but that which the eſtates 
| Sa of 4 —_—— WOW Ber hey tbe oo A 4 I 22 
l eat} and his uncle gave ſurety for their faithful obſervance 
of their new charge, and à parliament was ſummoned for the roth of 
ay. But 2s many things of importance were to be prepared for 
nil a numerous convention met at Stirling, June 10; where the 
21 of Morton again preſided, matters having been agreed between 
bim and the earls of Argyle and Athol. IIA 2 JI 
At the opening of this affembly the King informed the members, 
hat as he was reſolved the parliament ſhould meet at the time and 
lace appointed, fo he willed the members to come in a peaceable 
. and after fencing it at Edinburgh (the words of the original), 
W., transfer it to Stirling. He next informed them, that he intended 
{end an ambaffador to England, out of politeneſs, gratitude, and 
neceſſity, ſome of his ſubjects on the borders having lately invaded 
that kingdom, and his grand- mother the lady Lenox being lately de- 
ceaſed. And concluded with obſerving, that he could with to have a 
ſtricter league concluded between the two realms, during the queen's 
life and his own. ; | DADE: 

The firſt part, as the king was reſolved to fit in the parliament, the 
ordinary counſellors affented to, but with difficulty; and many urged 
the impropriety of an alliance with England, on pretence of the an- 
ciznt league with France. To this it was juſtly replied, that matters 
were now very different from what they had been in former times; 


for England and Scotland being of the reformed religion, it was their 


intereſt to combine ; yet might the old league with France remain in- 
violate. And the king added, that he meant not to order his ambaſſa- 
dor to conclude one ; but only, if the queen of England approved of 
a renewal, that the articles ſhould afterwards” be maturely weighed. 


This, after long debates, was by plurality of votes agreed to; againſt 


which, however, the earls of Argyle, Montroſe, and Caithneſs, with 
the lords Lindſay, Innermeath, and William maſter of Marſhall, 
commendator of Deer, proteſted. * | | 

Thus was the ill-foldered agreement of the nobility again broken ; 
not that the meaſures propoſed were impolitick, but that Argyle and 
Athol either dreaded or hated Morton, whom they conſidered as the au- 
thor of them. The city of Edinburgh too murmured at the moving of 
the parliament ; and it was univerſally bruited that the king, now a cap- 
Juve, was to be ſent into England *, and that the ancient league with 

France was to be diſſolved. Theſe unjuſt reports his majeſty thought 
fit to diſcountenance by a proclamation. 3 * 
| But this availed little; for the diſcontented nobility, who now 
chiefly reſided at Edinburgh, not only did not go to the parliament, 
but ſent the earl of Montroſe, and lord Lindfay (Crawfurd adds 
the biſhop of Orkney), to defire a longer day and a fitter place, 
They obtained neither; for on the 16th of July (the parliament having 
been fenced, as it is called, the day before) his majeſty met the eſtates 
in the great hall of the caſtle of n 
Upon this the earl of Montroſe and lord Lindſay, in the name of 
the chancellor and their adherents, proteſted againſt the legality of the 


e governed again at his pleaſure. 


13 M meeting, 


„ere ſays that Morton meant to have carried the king to Lochlevio, and by that means 


The 6:h of 


4146 


ſaſety come, as that was in the hands of / their 


Moyſes ſays 
the 2oth. 


Crawfurd, P- 


$35 339. 


_ earls of Athol and Argyle were not only commanded to leaye Ban- 


July 27. 


| fa 
wood; but Crawfurd aſſures us of the fact . ys Spal. 


abbot of Dunfermling into England, the.king, by 


with the abbots of Dryburgh and Cambuſkenneth. l 


Tus HISDORYi.or BCO'TLANDp 
meeting, it; being kept in the caſtle, wWhither they: cad, get il 
enemies Tohis a; 
king made anſwer, in a ſhort ſpeech, declaring: the-neveſligy; h 
under of aſſembling, the eſtates there; and added, chat none hen 
cluded, who had a title to come. But this not contenting the pioteſion 
an arreſt Was: the ; rewar & of their 1 obſtinacy. Lindſay. obeyed q bur 
next R Wane eſcaped to his friends at Edinburgh, Uh 
ſecret ordet from the king for the ſubjects to appear in arms, and 0 
him from the earl of Morton. This at leaſt was fy N 


In conſequence of this, the lords at Edinburgh publiſhed ger, 
ration to the following purpoſe: That his majeſty having aflunie 
the government in his own perſon, . becauſe of the great enotmiis 
committed in the time of the earl of Morton's r ency, had appoint; 
the council to reſide at Edinburgh, for. the better adminiſtration Þ 
Juſtice : that by their care all things had been well and peaceably col. 
ducted, till the ſaid earl, from all ambitious thirſt of | ſway, did ſub 
ſome wicked tools to ſurprize the king's houſe and: perſon. gt rf 

and injuriouſly diſplace the captain and his family: that though |; 
pretended ignorance of this ſeditious enterprize, yet did his laQicn 
fince abundantly ſhew he was the chief contriver ; for, from the tins t 
of his return to court and re- admiſſion to the council, all things wer 
diſordered, the king thralled, his beſt ſubjects denied acceſ m 
powers of the council uſurped, and the parliament tranſlated from i 
metropolis to the caſtle of Stirling. To maintain which illegal pra 
ceedings, and commit greater, he had levied ſoldiers at the ag er 
pence; but theſe they were reſolved, at the hazard of their lives a 
fortunes, to reſiſt; proteſting that they were innocent of the«troulle 
that might hence enſue, as they only meant to procure liberty to ches 
King, and a preſervation of the eſtabliſhment civil and religious 
This declaration was followed by ſpeedy levies of ſoldiers on bol 
ſides. The earl of Angus being appointed the king's: lieutenant,'the 


burgh in twenty-four hours, but the magiſtrates of the city had/otdin 
to allow no armed men to enter their gates; which when:theprovel, 
Archibald Stewart, came to Stirling to excuſe, on their inability u 


reſiſt the forces of the nobility, he was ſent to the caſtle of Don. 


And now the parliament having finiſhed their buſineſs, and ſent d 
Tarte 
para 


manded all who had taken arms with the lords to 


te in ſix hon 


promiſing pardon to thoſe who obeyed. And, leſt any ſhouſd be in: 


poſed on by the report of ſecret warrants from him, and of being 
captive, he again declared it was his own earneſt defire to rem f 
Stirling with the earl of Mar, and called God to witneſs that they bal 


f ” : | 2 N - | / | . ; | LITE 
neither word nor writ from him, and therefore he willed all his rv 
ſubjects not to give ear to ſuch injurious ſurmiſe. 
e eee l . e414) 2:7 $14 221,200; ROAR 
The lords of the articles were Morton (in the room of the chancellor), the earls of (yp 
Lenox, Eglington, and Buchan, the lords Ruthver, Boyd, and Ochiltree, the archbilbops/* 
Andrew's and Glaſgow, the biſhdps of Aberdeen aud Murray, the abbots of Drybw C50. 
buſkenoeth, . Culrals, and Glenluce, the commiſſioners of Edioburgb. Dundee, — 
deen, in Glaſgow, Air, and Irving. The new ordinary council. were Morton 5055 
Eglington, Rothes, Glencairn, Lenox, and Buchan, the lords Boyd, Cathcart, and 0 me 
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F eee 
£4inburgh ; but having now affembled à conſiderable force, they 10, oo men. 
marched to the weſt, and on the 12th of Auguſt encamped at Falkirk: 
'To oppoſe them, Angus took the field, and diſplayed the royal ban · 
det. His troops were not ſo numerous as thoſe of his enemies; but 
ler being moſtly compoſed uf active and reſolute gentlemen, the im. 
they being dra 
feriority was more than compenſated. Saugen * 4TH ELLER 
And now they were upon the;point:of ſhedding one another's blood, 
when, by the mediation of the Engliſh ambaſſador, fir Robert Bows, 
the following conditions wereſubſcribed to by both partie? augaſt 14. 
. That the forces on either fide (ſhall immediately be-diſbanded, 
only a few horſe excepted, to de employed on the borders, and not 
againſt the lords e 
2. That the proceedings of the chancellor's party, ſince the 10th of 
June, ſhall be allowed as good ſervice, becauſe. his majeſty was aſſured 
of their affection to his perſon... | C20 3% US ue een d COLE 
z. That the chancellor and earl of Argyle ſhall reſide in the caſtle 
of Stirling, with the ſame number of -attendants as other noblemen. 
4. That all ſhall have acceſs to the king for their own affairs. 
5. That the earl of Montroſe and lord Lindfay ſhall be received into 
the council, ö b ie | A imme ina ft ent 
6, That the king, upon the repreſentation of four noblemen of 
each party, appointed by themſelves, with advice of queen Elizabeth, 
ſnall conſider grievances, and perfect a reconciliation before the 1ſt of 
May. . th N | | | 
4 That the commiſſion of lieutenancy granted to the earl of An- 
ous ſhall be abrogated. SID „ 725. Hoc | | 
8, And laſtly, That the captains of Edinburgh and Dunbarton 
caſtles ſhall enjoy. thoſe places till both parties are agreed; that Cun- 
ningham of Drumwhaſſil ſhall be releaſed from his horning (the words 
of the original), to the end that he may make up his accompts, and Moyſes, p. 
return, to. his Charge: 25 nor on ad aug i hal Lf . 
This compromiſe, which the king alſo ſigned, being publiſhed at 
Stirling and Falkirk, his; majeſty defired the chancellor to nominate the | 
four noblemen of his party, and to ſend them to Stirling by the 2oth 
of September. But Athol not only objected againſt the place, but 
the day; and requeſted, that one of their appointment might have 
leave to go to England; that Mark Ker, ſon to the. abbot:of New- 
bottle, and William Cunningham, ſon to Drumwhaflil, and all others 
turned out ſince the 10th of June, might be reſtored to their places; 
and laſtly, that none ſhould be called in queſtion for not coming in 
arms to Stirling, though commanded by proclamation. Yor? wr 
His majeſty, not a little incenſed at this, nominated the lords Lind- 
ay, Herris, Ogilvy, and Iunermeath, the earls of Rothes and Buchan, 
wth the lords Ruthven and Boyd, to inform the chancellor, that if 
his party did not acquieſe, he would inform the queen of England, 
and other chriſtian ptinces, that the reconcilement was not retarded by 
him. To this no anſwer being ſent; king James appointed the 2oth 
ol September, with Warning to all parties, to attend. But none of the 
adverſe faction coming, it was prorogued to the z20th of October. 
Then, indeed, moſt of them attended; and, by a ſenſible ſpeech from 
the throne, the chancellor and Argyle were prevailed upon to exhibit 
ch: grievances, which they alledged they had ſuffered from . 
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Vide Black 
Acts, fol. I, 
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y | in v ; ; 
den 0 e yet wa: Aa, I 
be; he of the. ler of .h ee | 2 (1 
the the King 8, 0 IS > they. K 
ce de bs ſeryi ey. N 
We have Rad all Ne in in 10 poim of Fi 8 
a little, 53 infotm tha reader, that ever ſince if Yea a 
m 
dc 
0: 


them by the aſſerably to ſubſcribe : 
and not uſurp any criminal juriſdiction, | 


_ unleſs coniinifioricd by the general aſſembly. 


| any civil juriſdiction, to withdraw them from their charge. 


| them, neither uſurpin g their p Wers, nor viſiting any b 
| be. to them by the church. 


and kingdom. 


1.57 the church having been emplo et K in regulating their poli 
pteſented a compleat draught of it to t parliament at Stirling, 7 
eſtates recommended ug. 4x peruſal of a committee, who had order 
meet with the commiſſioners of the, church, and to give 5 
of an act of parliament to thoſe parts of it which they *PProved. Th 
licy was divided into thirteen chapters, and may be ſcen arg 0 
boot wood, and other eccleſiaſtical Writers. Such articles 0 nahe 
ent on the prerogative of the crown, or. liberty of the fas, 
were readily granted; but ſuch as ſeemed to haye, a tendency | 
abridge either, were deferred to farther reaſoning. n 23% We hd 
The miniſters, not finding their expectations fully anf a nſwergd, I 
ſolid to put in practice what they had preſented, without waiting for 
plenary ratification. Accordingly, in their next aſſembly, they geit 
Boyd, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, to ſubmit, and ſuffer the Cofruption a 
the epiſcopal ſtate to be reformed in his perſon. . But he urging4h 
divinity and lawfulneſs of his function, Melvil and ſome * — 
orders to proceed againſt him with church cenſures; which'thy 
threatening to execute with rigour, he ſigned the conditions hey 
ſcribed, and ſoon after died of diſcontent. | 


J! 


2 


4; * me 


The archbiſhop, who, as Spotſwood writes, wa works * haveling 
in better times, being thus removed, the archbiſhs 0 of St. Andrews 


and the other biſhops of the kingdom, had the fol owing articles {ex 


1. That they ſhould be content to be miniſters and paſtors ofa 


SM. Ny ö 


2. That they ſhould not vote in parliament in name of the 
That they ſhould. not take up, for maintaining their 12 5 

the rents which might ſupport many paſtors, nol, and pugr.p by: 

content themſelves with a reaſonable portion for 9 ou 

office. Mt 

4. That they ſhould not claim the title of 'ternparal lords; oral 


£3 1100 


5. That they ſhould not lord it over preſpyteries, ra? be {ub 
bounds not gr 


1 And if any farther corruptions v were afterwards een 1 
ſhould agree to have them reformed. mn. 
ut who ſubmitted to or refuſed theſe i imperious * illeg enk 

tions (for the eſtates had not wholly authoriſed” them), Spatlyool 
omits. They were the ſource of of much f ey Se. to, th, church 


{ 
3 1 0 * . - 75 * 
ata Ay + 17 £45403; 24 n cen 


; * Moyſes ties that the atbiters on both fides nier-abdut the ay of once 1 hee 
church, chen at Libberton, Edmburgh, and laltly at Newbortle, -wher, _ ag! ; big 
9 up, Morton, Argyle, Athol, &c, . . at Leib. 7 3 32. 


7 | . Abo ot 


4 | | g 
ur HISTORY OT SCOTLAND. 
Atvat this tine the abbot of Dunfermling was deeply engaged at 
4 court. Camden informs vs, tht Ys 37; Fenn ed 0 
hack queen Elizabeth for the civilities with which ſbe had 
:d his maſter, which as they proceeded more from their pro- 
een the awe elfen than from Fertan of blood, fo he begged 
hat the treaty of Edinburgh in 1.559 might be ratified ; which would 
boch reſtrain the depredations of the borderers, and defeat the deſigns of 
the adverſaries of the goſpel. His other inſtructions were, that juſtice 
might be impartially adminiſtered. between the people of both king- 
Joms, and full reſtitution of all goods taken by piracy ; that his pater- 
dal inheritance in England might immediately be put into his hands, 
next heir ; for now he wanted money to provide for his houſhold, 
and maintain a guard anſwerable to his royal dignity. Ne 
The firſt requeſt queen Elizabeth readily granted; but though ſhe 
would not acknowledge the lady Arabella (daughter to Charles the 
king's uncle, by Elizabeth Cavendiſh,” and born in England) the next 
heir to the Lenox eſtate, yet did ſhe not only order Butghly, then 
maſter of the wards, to ſequeſter it; but alſo told the ambaſſador, ſhe 
expected his maſter would ſatisfy his grand-mother's creditors out of 
the Scots patrimony ; for ſhe took it not well, that, after the death of 
Charles, he had reyoked the infeoftment of the earldom of Lenox, 
made to his uncle and heirs, in prejudice of his coutin Arabella. 
But though the queen was not averſe to the ratification of the treaty 
in 1559, her council thought it ſuperfluous, as nothing could add to its 
validity, and therefore, they demanded ſome equivalent for the many 
courteſies their miſtreſs had ſhewed the king of Scots and his ſubjects. 
Pitcairn, as authorized, propoſed a defenſive league againſt the biſhop 
of Rome, all foreign inyaders, and the rebels of either kingdom. 
This was not all thoſe ſagacious miniſters wanted. As their queen had 
incurred the diſpleaſure of many potentates, they inſiſted that the 
eſtates of the realm ſhould give her ſecurity that the king ſhould not 
be ſent out of Scotland, renew no league, nor contract any marriage, 
without the privacy of Elizabeth. But as theſe things were of the 
laſt importance, about which too he had no inſtructions, ſo were they Camden, vol. 
delayed for maturer conſideration. c K — p. 461, 
Such is the account given us by that hiſtorian of this embaſſy. But“ 
e 3 is more explicit in ſome particulars, I ſhall ſubjoin 
iir * 
F The abbot, having returned from England in the ſpring of 1559, 
informed the king and council, that the queen of Eugland accepted 
the excuſe made by his majeſty for the enormities committed on the 
borders, and was willing the wardens ſhould: redreſs them, and only 
defired that henceforth his majeſty would make choice of prudent and 
paciick men to command in thoſe parts. Then mentioning! the 
league, which the queen, he faid, regarded as the ſureſt means to re- 
preſs the practices of enemies foreign and domeſtick, he concluded by 
aſſuring his majeſty, that he found Elizabeth ſolicitous for his ſafety, 
and that he met with a gracious reception. ooo 
Some time before this, the king had again ſent lord Ruthven with 
2 commiſſion of lieutenancy to repreſs the borderers, eſpetially thoſe 
of the welt, who ſtill; continued their depredations. He was no leſs 
vigilant, and equally. fortunate as before; for ſoon aſter he brought 
back with him to Stirling the lord Maxwell; who, -being warden of Januvy 25. 
BT -.1 13 N thoſe 
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tice, ſo as they break not looſe themſelves, nor ſecretly aſſiſt the plan- 


gentleman for holding weekly courts, according to ancient form 


with twelve horſemen, to be 1 on all occaſions. © 
; 8 


Ins HID Vo E608 dcorun N 


was accuſed of negligence l in- Mig office In 
S for that = Maxwell grounded his apology 


many Exceptions granted to the gentlemen of the country: forty the 
? i ved, the warden ſhip had become not only uſeleſs but 
t if bis majeſty would be pleaſed. to mag in 
AST vl ſuch as his predeceſſors had enjoyed, he would, 
beſt for the king's K This excuſe, however, not being file 
the lord e as the perſon who fra theſe matters beſt, was ew, 
manded by the king to deliver his 1 Which he did as follong« 
' 4 Sir,” a little before the 2 our grand- father James v. ſds 
fewdiſloyal Scots, flying into En ut did plant themſelves in a pad 
of waſte ground, Which lies — the weſt marches of 
There being encouraged by England, and daily gtowing more nut. 
fy invaded their native country by daily incurſions. To n. 
"Linh theſe depredators, your grand- father ſent ſome regular ain 
em; but their officers wanting conduct, and the, men 
they were ſhamefully diſcomfitted. With the ranſom which 5 
victorious banditti obtained at that time for their priſoners, and ii 
cat ſpoils they ſince have accumulated, they became poſſeſſed c 
inds ſufficient for building and maintaining on the frontiers eight r 
nine caſtles, ſo ſtrong that no warden's power can force therh. © Heres 
many of your own borderers, as wickedly diſpoſed as they, have fee 
joined them; by which ſo formidable are they become, that all men affect 
how friendſhip, without which both life and property in thoſe para at 
deemed precarious. When your grand-father died, they did wth: 
ceed twenty or thirty men: now are they increaſed to three or for 
hundred, well armed, having good horſes, and dwelling ſo near oe 
another that a ſingle ſhout alarms'the whole. But the borderers' 
the Scotiſh fide are differently ſituated: for the ſpace of twenty miles 
there is neither ſtrength, where an honeſt man can fleep, nor fordfit 
town for a retreat; nor is the country, which is naturally barten 
pulous; and the few who inhabit it, are poor diſorderly ſhepherds 
Hence the difficulty of protecting the borders. The only remedy, in 
time of peace, then, is to keep our own countrymen in awe f jul 


ders of the oppoſite borders. How this may be mg you! majeſty ad 

council may determine. My advice is e el 
1. That the warden ſhould reſide, with his family. in Lochmabei 

or, if he choſe Dumfries for the winter, he ſhould yet depute a ſufficient 


2. That the warden ſhould have five or fix of the wiſeſt men dl 


the country, two to be Johnſtones, for his aſſiſtants. "And" 
the chief of that name ſhould intrepret the proceedings of the Wk 
den againſt his people, as flowing from old rancour, one half of her 


goods, when confiſcated, ſhould be allowed to the wives and 


of convicts, and the other to the baron of Johnſtone. 
That the barons and landed ere ſhall Pool: their men 


when demanded, without exception. „ 206 e e. 
4. That the lords Carlifle and Herris, the lairds of Drumlantigz 


Apilgirth, Lag, and Johnſtone, ſhould remain near the warden, Who, | 
when. be doth not exerciſe the charge; ſhould refide im the houſe 0 a, 


Langbolm;. but if he acts, that he ſhould here maintain * Captain 


3 


Gt. rand Ga. as — 1 


22 Joh 
! 


4 captal 


7 That the king's cates es Lehinabta "and "Alina, wth Wb 
watch-tower' called Repentance be repalred ; that a gr est bel aud 
5re-pan'bs put up im the latter,” with ſome honeſt mien te watch in f 

and warn the country where any fray may happen. u ene 


7. Th 


That che warden be ulld eyed a güufd ö t 
in, to be 


Tus HUS TOR Yoor SOOTUAND 


ſtationed in the town of 'Atitahi” :. zd 


at the lands called Debatable be viſited” that it in y te Khown 


what portion of them the broken men of the country Claim, 'whs 
hould be forced to give ſurety fot their peaceable behaviour.” 


« factheſt ; when twofold! reſtoration, &c. ſhould be made to thoſe 


who'have been robbed,” according to the law of the marches, © 
9. And laſtly, That his majeſty ſend'yeatly one or two of his coun- 
cil to explore the ſtate of the Oy. whether the warden is diligent, 


ind if the landed gentlemen aſfi 
rn 


. To all 


was his own, as heritable ſteward of Annandale; and he thought it 


not only 


any part of the eſcheats ſhould be given to Johnſtone. 


- u ;: * TH | 7 : » a1 12 
him, that the guilty may ba 
— 3 ns 1 4 5 46S. , ; #\ 14 »#} 
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theſe articles lord Maxwell excepted. Lochmaben (he Taid) 


prejudicial to the warden's office, but a bad FN ig r 
But that which 


zave him the moſt uneaſineſs, though he diſſembled, was the partici- 
pation of his office; for, as Spotſwood informs us, he aimed at being 
ſolely abſolute in thoſe parts, which ended in his ruin. ee 7 
The king however, though convinced of the propriety of Herris's 


propoſal, 


yet as my lord Maxwell had great power in the weft, offer- 


** 


8. The days of truce to be kept every forty days, ot two months, i 


ed to continue him in the wardenſhip, with a ſufficient guard of horſe, 
on condition of his adviſing with, and being guided by the barons of 


the country 


in his adminiſtration of juſtice, declaring none fugitives 


without their conſent :' and, laſtly, of not apprehending the ſervants 
of landed men, without previoully charging their maſters to produce 
them, unleſs they were taken in the fact, of (as it is expreſſed) with 
the red hand. V ²˙¹— A 0 Ry 

But theſe reſtraints no ways pleaſing Maxwell, Herris, who'was his 


old enem 
to him. 


y, had the conduct of affairs on the welt frontiers committed 


In the ſpring, the chancellor died unexpectedly of a ſickneſs con- 
tracted at Stirling, where he had been feaſted by Morton. This was 
enough to raiſe the report of his being poiſoned, which although thoſe 
who imbalmed him denied upon oath * before the council, yet his 
lady proteſted that this ſhould not prejudge the proceſs which ſhe in- 
tended to commence before the juſtice : yet do the authors of all 
parties 1055 Morton; and two rhymi ay and therefore ac- 
to the mob, were hanged in Auguſt for propagating that 
ſcandal, a puniſhment as it 9 1 ſo was ee to the dr 
e 


ceptable 


\ In July the earl of At yl ſucceeded to the ſeals." 
owever was of no. diflervice to Morton; he now 


court, where ſoon after a conſultation” was held about. put nifhing: the 
145 C3 4 pew: 8 4 * Til e 


murderers of Murray and Lene. 


ILL h 0.4 who lawn 3 ege Ie | i : *.. — 
dr een ſays che very revetſe 3 thay the foftors and gerede declined Hi 
of bg baron of Gramully, &Cc. repotted this to | 

kviloned, la 2 f to c rer io ganzate e the Jung he wan | 


8 * 
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Crew- 


neten 


Spotſwood, 
p 304 · 306. 


April24.1579 


death of Athole Moyſes fays, 
governed abſolute at ef 10. 


* 


& mdjoefy-; a adds, chat on che 6th 
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Crawfurd. 
p. 348 -350. 


„* 


Crawfurd informs us, that the old,counteſs of Marr and her 


ſon the earl, continually repreſented to the young king Mo 
ſervices, the mighty number of enemies he had Wihldol 


to the crown, had eſpouſed his mother's cauſe, with no other 
than to deſtroy him, and oppoſe the union of the two king 5 
as manifeſtly dangerous to their pretenſions: that they were tog Powe: 
ful, and the royal family could never be ſecure, unleſs ſome Way was 
found viit to humble emeemnmnmn. RR 

How far theſe repreſentations were juſt, I cannot take vpon. ne 0 


determine; they could not however fail to affect the young Oh 


and Morton (as Crawfurd writes) ſoon determined him to ater 
the deſtruction of the lords John and Claud Hamiltons. . or 


majeſty (ſaid he) hath both law and juſtice on your fide ; they der 


concerned in the murder of two of your regents, and the ſentence 
forfeiture pronounced againſt them on thoſe accounts is ſill valid x U 
act of parliament can alone repeal it.” merge 
The buſineſs being therefore propoſed in council, the. chief 4 
pute was, whether the Hamiltons ſhould be ſummoned to anſwer, an 
a formal proceſs commenced againſt them; but a citation being , 
warning, that was over ruled. Another difficulty aroſe, who ſhoull 
be commiſſioned to apprehend them; but Morton offering his ſervic, 
the earls of Marr and Eglinton, with the lord Cathcart, . Ruthven, and 
Boyd were ordered to aſſiſt him. | 1 
Though the pacification had referred the murderers of the geg 
to Elizabeth, it was a notorious breach of publick faith to profecat 
them thus, as the not citing them was highly illegal: however, the 
buſineſs was not ſo ſecretly tranſacted but that the devoted nobleman 
had intelligence of it, and fled, lord John to France, where the ach. 
biſhop of Glaſgow and queen Mary's ambaſſador. kindly entertained 
him, and lord Claud to England, where he ſculked with a friend d 
the late carl of Northumberland's ; there he was not only permitted i 
remain in ſafety, but queen Elizabeth (ſays Camden) did earneſtly in- 
terceed for his reſtoration : and yet. Crawfurd, from what authorityhe 
tells us not, writes, that her ambaſſador Bowes had a hand in his di 
grace, and at her deſire too. But as France was too remote, lord Jah 
came back to England ſome time after, where he continued till alloy- 
ed to return, anno 1585. 2 De 
Their eſcape in the mean time ſoon being made known, the calls 
of Hamilton, Paiſly, and Draffan, which lord John poſſeſſed as 16 
miniſtrater for his brother the earl of Arran, on account of his d- 
caſe, were inveſted by a ſufficient army, well provided with antilley, 
and ſummoned to ſurrender. As Arran was unconſcious of the Wag 
done by his brothers, who kept him confined, his eſtate could ns 
legally be forfeited : that however was what Morton and his end 
aimed at. For this purpoſe they exhibited; a complaint in the name 
of that nobleman, ſhewing the miſerable manner in which he was &: 
tained by his brethren, debarred from marriage, ſecluded from. bl 
friends, and almoſt deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life, If he was eilbe 
furious or an ideot, the king ſhould appoint curators ; if he'was nenen 
it was an infufferable wrong to. uſe him in that manner: he therein 


* — 


deſired to be brought before the council. In conſequence of thiza Wy 


mons was directed againſt his two brothers, who not appearing; a 
TS | | we 
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rel, and eſpecially the Hamiltons, who, by being declared. vs wa 


view 
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ber orcas While, by che diſobedience of their Tobi | 
er in not inſtantly” ſurrenering their charge, the earl Himfelf Was 
und to Have OUTER dhe ala of treaſon; Tamilton-eaſtie and the 
ber two ſtrengen were Jemolithed, the captain Arthur Hamilton 
n hanged be an aden, the relt'belng kept io derem ri 86 
an inſtance of illegality needs no comment to raiſe tlie abhor- * * 
the humäne reader againſt the wicked perpetratorsz. P % 
Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, queen Mary having ſent let⸗ 
ters and a preſent to her fon by her French ſecretary Noe, be was 
dente acceſs, as in ehe ſuperſeription the only fiiled" Him prince of 
debtland. The reſt of the ſurnmer was 1 — in ſummoning the gentle- 
men of the name of Hamilton, and m ting them find bail not to June 17th. 
ſopply the fugitives, aud te be always ready to anſwer the 'councit © 
e ted, Dame Margaret Lion, who had lately married the 
commendator of Arbroath, was allowed to enjoy her jointure by her 
firſt lord the earl of Caffils, upon the ſame terms. Theſe ſevere pro- 
ceedings made it juſtly app:ehended'that the pacification of Perth was 
to be wholly annulled, till his majeſty by proclamation aſſured the ſub- 
jets, that though both honour and conſcience obliged him to proſe- 
cute the murderers of his father and regents, no article of the pacifi- 
cation ſhould be infringed; Pye IO MAT ORR ABT 
But as the odium excited by theſe violent proceedings muſt have 
ſtirred up many enemies, eſpecially amony the citizens 'of Edin- 
burgh, who were alſo incenſed at the late inhancing the value of the 
old coins, Morton determined, by ſummoning the parliament to meet 
in the metropolis on the 2oth of October, to _ their affection. 
About this time Bowes returned to England, and Eſme lord d' Aubigny September 8. 
landed at Leith from Fraser ge RR ny 
This gentleman being a ſon of the antient family of Lenox and 
coufin-german to the king's father, was ſent over by the Guiſes, with 
the approbation of queen Mary, to remairi at the Scots court, alths* 
he was openly to pretend a ſhort viſit to his majeſty. As he poſſeſſed 


27 


every addreſs neceflary for infinuating himſelf into the affections of a 
young prince, he became ſo rapidly a favourite, that Morton had not 
time to prevent it. In a few weeks he was created earl and duke of 
Lenox * (the king's grand uncle, who enjoyed that title, preferring 
the title of the earÞ of March) but as dignities, unſupported by fortune, 
are of leſs avail, the abbey of Arbroath was beſtowed on him at the 
On the 4th of November (for the parliament had been prorogued 
tothe th) the king made a publick entry into Edinburgh: and as a | 
repreſentation of the pageants the city then diſplayed; may afford the 
reader an entertaining idea of the taſte of thoſe times, I ſhall briefly 
-n 58 <4 
At ſome diftance/from the Weſt-port the king alighted from his 
horſe, and a ſtately canopy of 'purple-velvet being held over his head, 
he received the s, who came'bare-headed all the way with- 
out 'the gates. Within theſe one ſtood habited like Solomon, with 4 


* Moyles. places this event in Februan, i ORE DT EOS OCD ES 
„ öh les lays the king leßk Stirling on ihe zgih of September, zud the Ace ien came . 
Holy -d -houſe,” where refiding dme time, he went to Dalkeith, to lord Morton's, and was 
— 4 ne16th.of Robe, When he made his publick entey on the zeil che effates aft. 
de aud thixe days aſtet the king rode tn the tolbooth, uhete the parlia ment met. They, 
broke up on tne „2th of > — | Mere 


13 0 namerous 
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numerous train habited after the Jewiſh manner, and the two worte 


contending for the child. _ - +3916; Aut Loom. 
As his majeſty aſcended the ſtreet called the Weſt-bow, there ks... 
from the arch of the old gate a large globe of poliſhed brafs, of 
which a little boy, in mein and veſtment reſembling a Gupid, deſess 4. 
ed in a machine, and preſented him with the city-keys, all made of 
mafly filver, and artfully wrought, an excellent concert of muſic 41 
the while accompanying the action. +» 14} 25" Lats Meds. 
When he came down the high ſtreet, as far as the tolbooth, (ons 
repreſeriting peace, POT and juſtice met, and harangued hit i, 
Greek, Latin, and Scotiſh. Oppoſite the great church ſtood a gray, 
perſonage with the inſignia of religion, who addreſſed him in the Heb. 
rew tongue; upon which he was pleaſed to enter the church, where 
one Mr. Lawſon preached a learned ſermon in defence of the reforms. 
As his majeſty came out, one dreſſed like Bacchus fat mounted on 
gilded hogſhead at the croſs, diſtributing wine in large bumpers, the 
people crying, God fave the king. At the laſt gate was erected the king; 
nativity, and above that the genealogies of all the Scotiſh kings fron 
Fergus I. | 77 


crawfurd, p. All the windows were hung with rich tapeſtry and picks de 


ſtreets ſtrewed with ever-greens, the cannon of the caſtle firing ill 
his majeſty reached his palace of Holy-rood- houſe. - | — | 

During this pompous ſpectacle Lenox walked on his right-hand, 
and engroſſed his converſation ; and in the parliament Morton (lays 


Crawfurd) had the mortification to perceive ſigns of declining influ- 


Ibid. p. 357, ence; for whatever he r however juſt in itſelf, was uncere- 
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moniouſly ſlighted. The ſequel will however ſhew that this is not 
ſtrictly true. | | 179 00 
Some months before, the king had required the clergy by letter, 
to abſtain from any farther innovation in point of church- policy, and 
not prejudge, by their diciſions, the votes of the eſtates, who were 
ſoon to aſſemble. But they neglecting his requeſt, proceeded to en- 
mine the laſt year's conference at Stirling. By it many articles were 
remitted to more mature deliberation. All theſe the afſembly or- 
dered to ſtand as valid as if they had received the ſanction of the comit- 
tee. Such proceedings could not but offend the king, and from 
that time his regard to the miniſtry decreaſed. © © 
However, in this ſeſſion, they puſhed the buſineſs of the church- 
policy, and ſeveral laws paſſed in their favour, 6 {19s 
By the firſt, the eſtates ratified all ſtatutes enacted either by the 
king, the regents in his minority, or his predeceſſors with regard to 
the liberties of the true church, the ſacrament adminiſtred according 
to the confeſſion of faith (regiſtred among the acts of parliament in 
the firſt year of his majeſty's reign) being the teſt of its members. 
The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction was again limited to the preaching the 
true word of Jeſus Chriſt, the correction of manners, and the admin. 
ſtration of the euchariſt. And the eſtates declared, that there was 09 
other face of church nor face of religion than the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment, all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction being aboliſhed but what the church 
then enjoyed concerning the premiſes. But as theſe by no means con- 
tented the clergy, the king gave full powers to Morton, the chancel- 
lor Argyl, the earls of Rothes and Buchan, the Archbiſhop of >: 
Andrew's, the commendators of Dumfermling, Newbottle, . 7 
| | | Ulrols, 
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colroſs,, Mr. Erſein of Dun ſuperintendent of Angus, Mr. John 
: ,orſwood ſuperintendent of Lothian, James Lawſon, John Craig, and 
David Lindſay miniſters, with Alexander Hay clerk of regiſter, to 
aſemble at ene the 4th of April next, and conſider what 
"ther ſpecial points ſhould, appertain to the juriſdiction, privilege, and 
authority of the church, and report them to the king and his eſtates, "PPP 
ſo that they might receive the ſanction of parliament as ſhould be found foi. 3. * 
agreeable (fays the record) to the word of God. BET es 
By a ſtatute paſſed-in the reign of James IV. markets and fairs up- 
on Holidays, in churches and, church-yards, both then and upon other 
days were prohibited, on pain of eſcheating the goods: but that practice 
not having been thoroughly aboliſhed, the act was now re- confirmed. 
And becauſe, on Sundays, not only ſports of all ſorts, gaming and drink- 
ing prevailed, but mechanicks uſed to work as upon other days, wil- 
fully abſenting themſelves from their pariſh- church in time of ſermon 
or prayers; every delinquent was to pay twenty ſhillings for every ſuch. 
tranſgrefſion, or be put in the ſtocks it he could not, a proper perſon be- 
ing appointed in every pariſh by the king to execute the law, at the re- Ibia. 
queſt of the miniſter. | WIR 
And, becauſe a foreign education corrupted many of the Scotiſi 
youth, the parliament ordained, that all noblemen's &c. ſons, who 
pretended togo abroad to perfect themſelves in literature, ſhould firſt ob- 
tain leave from his majeſty for that purpoſe, they promiſing at the 
ſame time, to remain conſtant in the profeſſion of the reformed reli-. 
gion, neither attempting to prejudice that, nor his majeſty's authori- 
ty, on pain of barratry. In proof of this, twenty days after their return, 
they were either to make confeſſion of their faith to the biſhop, ſuperin-. . 
tendent, or commiſſioner of the church, where they landed or refided, 
or to quit the realm within forty days: the laws againſt ſuch as had 
ſwerved from the true worſhip, and were abroad, .to be duly executed. 
All houſholders poſſeſſed of five hundred pounds or above, in move- 
ables or eſtate, were commanded, within a year and day to purchaſe 
bibles and pſalm-books in the vulgar language, for the inſtruction of 
themſelves and families. e | Jo 
But theſe conceſſions did not pleaſe the clergy ; the committee ap- 
pointed to conſider the juriſdiction was not to their mind: and they 
cited before them the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, for collating the be- 
nefices, and voting in parliament, without the permiſſion of the. gene- 
ral aſſembly, | r | | 
Nor were the affairs of the church the only topicks brought upon 
the carpet in this parliament ; many old laws were confirmed, with 
additional clauſes, and ſome new ones of importance enacted. I ſhall 
briefly mention ſome of the moſt material. iy qu EIS 
Whoever has attentively peruſed the hiſtory of Scotland, muſt haye 
perceived, that many admirable laws had been enaQted ; yet, ſuch was 
either the averſion of the people to reform, or the negligence or par- 
tiality of the magiſtrates, that the eſtates were obliged to re- confirm thoſe 
laws, however generally uſeful. But if this had been always the me- 
lancholy ſituation of affairs in Scotland, theſe evils had encreaſed to an 
enormous height, eſpecially ſince the death of the regent Murray. 
The parliament had indeed often met, but their buſineſs was chie y 
to forfeit their opponents, as neceſſity ne them to be more ſolli- 
Citous about their own ſafety than regardfu of the general welfare: 
+ bt 
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Black Acts. 
fol, 6. 


Ibid. p. . 


vorſitios of St. Andrew's, Glaſgow, and Aberdeen ars men 
"augmenting the number; ſeverer penalties were therefore, 


' laſt ſeven years, for whoſe ſupport a tax was to be levied aniony th, 


what work they could do for their own maintenance. To thele it wy 
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but now that, theſe. inteſtine broils were happily cpo an; 
king ruled in his own. perſon, it was time to remedy theſs wine 
and the parliament did it effeftually; nm: one Rh, 
Notwithſtanding the many laws made for the ſupprefiion'of Mt 
grants and maintenance of the im 


potent, the former of telt thy 7 
late years greatly increaſed ; and, to the diſgrace of literature, the yi; 
hed n 
not only 


decreed againſt thefe, but all thoſe who harboured, or any 
them, were to be fined for the uſe wee poor; the 
burghs, or s, or headſmen of pariſhes being ſtrickiy commang 
to {a 9 execution. And, for the relief 'of thy poor and in. 
firm, the chancellor was to viſit the hoſpitals, and reduce them to the; 
original inſtitutions. Every pariſh was to keep an exact repilte (f 
their own poor, diſabled, and leprous, or thoſe who had xelided ty 


pariſhioners, ſome of the leſs infirm being obliged to contribute ö 


added, that any ſubject, of honeſt eſtate, might wake their beggm 
children from five to fourteen 1 old, and keep them as their ſervans 
to the age of eighteen years if a woman, and twenty-four if a mal 
And where pariſhes could not ſupport their poor, ſome of theſe wh; 
could beſt be truſted, were allowed to have a licenſe to purchaſe they 
livehhood by alms-beggi . 321 
The eſtates alſo ordamed feverer puniſhments againſt thoſe, hb in 
contempt of his majeſty's authority, remained rebels, and at the kings 
horn, as it is expreſſed. * 
It had often happened, that when the officers of the law had pn. 
ceeded to the eſcheat of the moveables of thoſe who had refuſed v 
pay their debts in the legal time, that they were obliged to delift, in 
contempt of the law, his majeſty's authority, and the great loſs ofthe 
creditor: to remedy this, upon complaint from the lord treaſurer, & 
ther the ſheriff, his deputy, or ſome of the more eminent of the nobles 
or barons of the ſhire, were to aſſemble his majeſty's lieges, in warlike 
manner, and aſſiſt the officer in the execution of the law, to bring 
them to juſtice, the auxiliaries having all the immunities of thole who 
purſued the king's rebels. 4.14.71 RT 
By former laws, not only traitors were forfeited, but their children 
were declared incapable of inheritance, for crimes againſt mel 


. 


w 
much leſs deteſtable than thoſe of the aſſaſſination of a king or d fe- a 
nt: the eſtates therefore ordained, to deter others from the c tt 
Fon of theſe horrid crimes, that the lawful and natural children bord, ir 
or to be born, to James ſometime eail of Bothwell, James Ormilton p 
of Ormiſton, John Hay of Talo, John Heburn of Bolton, "fir Wi- 0 
lam Maitland younger of Lethington, and fir James Balfour, ſome : 
time of Pittendreich, the convicted regicides of his majey's father: 
John ſometime commendator of Arbroath, Claud ſometime commer 3 
dator of Paifly, James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, John Hamiheon n 
{t of Bothwell his brother, Gavin Hamilton ſometime of Roploch, 
—— —ę—ö Dalſerf, David Hamilton ſometime oſ 


Monkton-mains, James Muirhead: ſometime of Lauchope, John Hr 
milton ſometime of Shawtoun, Andrew Hamilton ſometime 2 2 5 
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Robert Hamilton ſometime of Letham, John Hamilton ſometime = 
of Kilbowy, Robert Balfour brother to ſir James Balfour, convicted 
in this parliament of the murder of the regents Murray: and Lenox, 
hould enjoy no lordſhips, poſſeſſions which they had before, or have 
Jevolved to them lince the ſaid aſſaſſinations were perpetrated 3: but... 465 
me ſame ſhall be forfeited to his majeſty, who may diſpoſe of them as fl. 11. 
he ſhall think proper. | | 3 
But if the parliament puniſhed theſe aſſaſſins, they did it with 
temper ; for though in Auguſt, 1571, a law had paſſed, ing all 
alienations, reſignations, difpolitions, &c. made by thoſe who had been 
or ſhould be convicted of the regicide, and the murder of the regents, 
ſince their commiſſion of thoſe crimes, and this ſtatute had been con- 
fir med laſt July at Stirling, yet all prior fewars, and thoſe who farmed 
eſtates, tythes or offices of the abbots of Arbroath and Paiſly, and fir. 
James Balfour *, if they had remained faithful to the king, and taken 
new infeoftment for their old poſſeſſions, were FREY to enjoy their w. f. 16. 
fues upon the old terms, and their leaſes for the years yet to run. 
By the pacification, the eſtates of the queen's party, though beftowed 
upon the king's ever- obedient ſubjects, had been reſtored ; but as the 
x this time entertained a project of proſecuting for damages, which 
(as the act expreſſes it) would have left thoſe who had remained true 
from the beginning in a worſe condition than thoſe who had revolted, 
the parliament decreed, that ſuch ſhould be free and harmleſs of all 
purſuit, from thoſe who either had, or ſhould be included in the Perth Ib. f. 18. 
tr 


During the late civil commotions, not only the laws relating to plant- 
ing of foreſts, woods, orchards, &c. had been neglected, but trees had 
been wantonly deftroyed ; to prevent this for the future, all the ſta- 
tutes relating to theſe things made by James V. with thoſe which forbade 
the robbing of warrens, fiſh-ponds, moor-burning, and deſtroying of red 
fin, &c. by unlawful methods, in forbidden time, were ratified a- 
new. | 
By many acts, herring and white fiſh were firſt to be brought to 
the neareſt market-town, that the ſubjects might purchaſe what they 
wanted, and ſuperplus be ſalted and ſent beyond fea. But this hay- 
ing been neglected, it produced a triple inconvenience ; for (ſays the 
record) his majeſty was greatly defrauded in his cuſtoms; the ſubjects 

wanted the frait of the Fea - appointed by God for their nouriſhment, 
and the burgeſſes and freemen were diſappointed of their traffick: 
therefore the eſtates ratified the Jaws, 8 thoſe made upon this 
important article by James IV. and the earl of Morton; and for that 
purpoſe, all magiſtrates and judges ordinary had power of juſticiary 
gen them for Teizing the eftates of delinquents, the king having two 
parts and they one. el r 

The laws of James V. againſt foreſtallers, and that of queen Mary 
Zunft exporting coals being approved: the uſe of fire-arms was aga! 
W the ſame footing, as the firſt parliament of this reign 

e FI | | # a 

The boroughs had their privileges confirmed ; and, as one of the 
chief of them was an excluſive privitege to trade in the Spqnith low 
countries, whither however great numbers of unfreemen failed : to 


* Inthis ad he is tiled commendator of the priory of Pittenweem. 
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the diſhonour of the nation, their on prejudice, and that ofthe TH R 
roughs: the eſtates ſtatuted, that none but freemen ſhould; uſe that 


trade on pain of confiſcation of moveables by the conſervator. 7. 

And as many Scotſmen enjoyed the privileges granted to that * gr 
tion in the Spaniſh Netherlands, where the Scotiſh ſtaple way fre or. 
and, yet refuſed obedience to their lawful king, on account of their . dan 
ſiding in a foreign country; the parliament enacted, that holt Seo n 
who had ſettled there, and were factors for their countrymen, hoy! 1h 
be incorporated, take an oath of allegiance before the conſervatoy, wh 


for their entry ten pounds Flemiſh, and obey his majeſty as if they wer hin 
at home, all the ſubjects being forbidden to have any traffick, &. wi, far 
recuſants. Bes | | EIT: 

I ſhall conclude the tranſactions of this parliament with the lay telat. | 
ing to the inſtructing of youth in the art of muſick and ſinging, which 
had almoſt fallen into. diſuetude; they therefore commanded the ma. 
giſtrates of burghs, and patrons of colleges where ſong-(chools (the 
words of the original) were founded, forthwith to appoint proper ma- 
ters for that purpoſe. N 

I have been the fuller on the ſtatutes of this year, becauſe they an, 
laſt in that excellent collection of records called the Black As, and 
ſhall now proceed to the leſs pleaſing parts of the hiſtory. . 

It has been already mentioned, that the king began to cool in his affee. 
tion to thoſe of the clergy who urged the new church policy, and tha 
they in their turns, notwithſtanding the late acts, thought the church 
in danger. The growing favour of the earl of Lenox, who was a pa- 
piſt, the open defection of ſome of the St. Andrew's profeſſors, the fe- 
ſort. of ſeveral jeſuits and prieſts from abroad, with the imprudent 
boaſting of all of that ſect, indeed countenanced their apprehenſions, 
Theſe were artfully heightened by Morton, who faw his own decline 
in the riſe of the favourite. The miniſters complained, and not being 
heard, they regretted from the pulpits the favour ſhewn to catholicks 
at court, and diſplayed the dangers into which both country and king 
were on the verge of falling, by the ſecret machinations of the 
French. | | 1 ta 

His majeſty, to quiet theſe apprehenſions, aſſembled the miniſters ot 
Edinburgh, and told them what pains he had taken to convert Lenox, 
who had actually taken a reformed clergyman into his houſe, and 
was willing to receive one of their number for his further inſtruction. 
Accordingly, Mr. David Lindſay, a man moderate in his principles 
and well {killed in the French language, being nominated, he induced 
the earl, openly in the church of St. Giles, to renounce the erro's of 
popery : yet certain diſpenſations, allowing the catholicks to ſwear, 
ſubſcribe, and do whatever they ſhould be commanded,” having been 
intercepted, the jealouſies of the nation broke out afreſn. 

When one of theſe infamous diſpenſations from every thing ſacred 
was ſhewn to the king, he did what he could to prevent their mi- 
chievous effects, by publickly ſwearing to, and ſubſcribing a confeſſion 
of faith, and by cauſing all his council to follow his example. + In ths 
piece, which Mr. Craig his chaplain drew up on purpoſe, all the et- 
rors of popery were expreſsly enumerated, with a clauſe inſerted, in 
which they who ſigned it called God to witneſs, that they aflentes 
with their minds and hearts, and did not diſſemble. ä Br 


By this a momentary tranquillity, only, enſueds for all of a ſudden 
rumour ſpread, that Morton held a private intelligence with England, 
ind meant to deliver the young king into Elizabeth's. bands, It is not 
difficult to gueſs where this was minted; Lenox maligned Morton 
ſor the troubles he had lately ſuffered, and the friends of that noble- 
man envied the earl's great influence, and till greater riches, I will 
not take upon me to ſay, that he Kept no correſpondence with the Eng- 
Ich court. It was natural for him, in his decay of grandeur, to apply 
where bis intereſt lay, and it was the intereſt of Elizabeth to ſupport 
bim. 1 cannot however be induced to believe that he ever meant to 
ſurtender bis ſovereign ; for what ſecurity could he have enjoyed in Scat- 
und after ſuch an action? | 

It was therefore natural for him to complain of theſe injurious reports: 
the king did him juſtice by treating them as lies, and forbidding the | 
ſabje&s to propagate tales tending to breed diſcord between him and March 26. 
his enemies. Yet did the council, ſome days after, appoint an high 
chamberlain (a dignity which none had enjoyed for many years) with. 
twenty-four noblemen or baron's ſons, as a guard for the king's perſon ; 
and Morton ſaw by their choice, the earl of Lenox being nominated'to 
command them, with his enemy Alexander Erſkin captain of Edin- 
burgh caſtle for his deputy “, that no good was meant to him. 

Yet though theſe proceedings could not but grate Morton, he diſ- 
ſembled his diſcontent, and aſſiſted at council. Once indeed he had 
reſolved to retire; but a diſpute which happened between lord Ruth- 
ven and the maſter of Oliphant, wham, as he had married a rela- 
tion of his, he endeavoured to protect, drew upon him the hatred of 
Ruthven, and facilitated his deſtruction. _ | | ack 

In the mean time fir Robert Bowes treaſurer of Berwick. arrived at 
court from queen Elizabeth : in London Lenox had been repreſented as 
one {ent to ſubvert the proteſtant religion, to ſet free the captive queen 
Mary, and to diſſolve the amity between the two kingdoms. And 
though he endeavoured by letters to clear himſelf from theſe aſper- 
hons, yet had a ſerious conſultation been held at St. James's, There it 
was aſſerted, that as the new favourite certainly leant to the French in- 
tereſt, and as he was poſſeſſed of Dumbarton caſtle, might entice James 
to marry in France, in confidence of which he might aſſume the title 
of England, as his mother had done, whence the repoſe of that kiog- 
dom would be more than ever endangered, as the Scots had attained ta 
great military knowledge by the Low Country wars, and as James would 
find more favourers of his pretenſions; Lennox therefore ought, by all 
means, to be removed from the king, and things reſtored to their 
wonted channel. This was the more neceſſary, as it was ſurmiſed that 
he had ſent for Balfour out of France to accuſe Morton, and had ſolli- 
citoully adviſed the king to reſign his crown to his mother, upon a pro- 
mile of her immediately reſtoring it to him, as ſhe had been, by an 
unjuſt and dangerous precedent depoſed : this political expedient, he Camd. p.481. 
laid, would extinguiſh party, and cauſe him to be acknowledged as law- 
ful ſovereign by all foreign potentates, a 5 


5. The maſters of Marſhall, Rothes, Caſſils, Lindſay, Livingſtone, Elphingſton, Herris, and 
Ogilvy, the lairds of Coldingknows, Bargeny, Bomby, Kilſyth, Minto, Strathurd, ard Mon- 
onh ark Kerr of Preſton-grange, George Douglas of Rumgawy, captain James Stewart 
da to lord Ochiltree, Alexander Ruthven commendator of Inchaffry, the prior of Coldingham, 
a exander Hume of North-Betwick, and James Chiſolm were the ordigary guard. And to 


2 were added lord Maxwell, the laird of Ceſsford, Hume of Mapderſtone, and Stewart of 
averſtone, as extraordinary, 12 at i 
Q 


| To charge then the earl of Lenox with theſe-mattere; ba 
1 — was the purport uf the krealürer enge n. 
audience, he deſired that Lenox might for à time withaltaw fem wh 
board; but this the council flatly: oppoſed, aflerting; chat as Bone f 
their body ought to be removed without à cauſe thewn,! ſo wald h 
hardly have any inſtructions for that purpoſe from his miſtreſt, whor 
letters of credence they willed him to produce This he refuſed ty 
do to any but the king, and one or to more; which theme) — 
jecting, he ſoon after ſuddenly departed; for which Morton w 
blamet. 1 | 5 00012 £5097 327%; RR 
This alarming the Scots court not a little, Alexander Himes 
North-Berwick was forthwith ſent into England, to excuſt de e 
and to try to find out her majeſty's ſentiments with: regard Len. 
The queen denied him acceſs to her preſence; but the lord tiene 
informed him, that this was not meant as an affront to Hin why 
his miſtreſs reſpected for his ſoundneſs in religion, and lo f 
king and country; but becauſe James had uſed her ill, in Joy 
in queſtion the credit of her ambaſſador : nor yet did the'impate yh 
diſcourteous uſage to James, who was young, but to his new ebunfe. 
lors. He would, however, adviſe him to hearken to her mijeſy, 
who had always regarded his ſafety as a mother, and prefer her wth 
French couſin, as he was a ſubject of the French king's, married w4 
French woman, wholly devoted to that faction, and, notwithitzj 
his outward profeſſions, a papiſt at heart. The Hamiltons, added 
being now exiled, nf to be deſigned ſucceſſor to the ctond; 
but let the king know, that as ambition is boundleſs in its hopeg f 
will it overleap the moſt ſacred ties to obtain them. What treue 
the French excited in Scotland, are yet recent in every body's men 
ry; and it is notorious, that, if Elizabeth had not interpoſed] Sc 
land muſt have been a province to Frande e. 
Hume endeavouring to exculpate his maſter and Lenox; and 
newing his intreaties to be indulged an audience, the lord treaſuter 
told him, There are more dangerous plots in agitation than the kiig 
is aware of, and it is no wiſdom to confide too much in any oh 
ſon. Time will diſcover this, added he, and you muſt have patience; 
for her majeſty will not ſee you.. r Yo nien 8 
When theſe things were reported to the young king, the blame ws 
laid upon Morton. This compleatly alienated his affections fr bn th 
earl; and as a rumour had formerly prevailed that he was privy to the 
murder of king Henry; Lenox and his party, who were made up d 
thoſe whom Morton had diſobliged, the catholicks, the queen i cciet 
friends, and all the courtly weather · cocks of fortune, detet mineiſ tu u- 
cuſe him of that crime. — 8 
According one day, as the king fat. in council at Holyroodhouſt 
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James Stewart, ſon of the lord Ochiltree, and one of the king s guad 
man, ſay authors, who meant by eyery means to raiſe! his fortunds/'6- 
manded admittance. This being granted him, he fell down on higkhbs; 
and thus addreſſed the king: © Out of affection to your majeſty; Tameome 
to reveal a wickedneſs which has long been concealed.:;.'The'carlof Mor 
ton, who ſitteth here in an. unſeemiy place, was one of thoſe Who 
conſpired your father's death. How dangerous is it to your tm 
perſon that he ſhould be continued ſo near you, let the noblemen ber 
pron determine. As for me, 1 hall make good my accuſation: only 
t him be committed, and brought to a trial.” | —_ 
4 133 ; a 
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The earl riſing, with a diſdainful ſmile, ſaid, „At whoſe inſti- 
a this gentleman cometh to accuſe me; I know not; nor can! 
deb upon what grounds he buildeth his charge, as none of thoſe who 
ſuve ſuffered for the king's murder, did ever touch me; and it is notorious 
with what a diligent ſeverity I proſecuted thoſe who were ſuſpected of 
dat action. Did i pleaſe, I could many ways decline this trial; but ſuch 
my innocence; that I court the moſt rigorous inquiry.” Then turn- 
ing to the king, he thus continued, © Sir, do in it as you think pro- 
per: Iam ready to vindĩcate myſelf, either here, ot before any other 
judges 3 only, when my innocence ſhall be manifeſted, your majeſty 
will determine what their malice deſerves, who have ſet on this man 
9 accuſe na. OD. LES: 
Capt. Stewart, who fat all this time on his knees, replied, « At no 
man's inſtigation, nor from private pique, but ſolely from an abhor- 
rence of the deed,” and the love of his majeſty's ſafety, do I accuſe 
thee. His lordſhip objects his diligence and ſeverity; but let me aſk 
him, how did he, if he had no part in it, prefer his couſin, Mr. Archi- 
bald Douglas, to the dignity of a ſenator of the college of juſtice, ſince 
he was known to have been preſent at the aſſaſſination? ? 
As the earl was about to anſwer, the king commanded the captain 
to withdraw; and his lordſhip being likewiſe removed, after a ſhort 
deliberation, he was put under arreſt in his own houſe, his friends in 
vain ſoliciting him to eſcape. On the 2d of Jan. 1580-81, he was 
removed to the caſtle, and on the 18th cf the fame month to that of Spotſwood, 
Dunbartan. | tie * 
And yet, ſays Melvil, this was thought ſtrange, in reſpect of the 
many friends he had then at court: but they were found to be the 
friends of his fortune; ſor he was loved by none, and envied and hated 
by many; fo that all (adds he) looked through their fingers to ſee his Melvil, p.127. 
fall. The ſequel, howevet, will ſhew that this is not ſtrictly true. 
In the preceding July it had been again determined, in a general 
aſſembly held at Dundee, that the office of a biſhop, as then uſed, 
had no foundation in the word of God; and that therefore all they, 
who either had been or ſhould be called to the mitre, ſhould be com- 
manded to deſiſt, and neither preach, adminiſter the ſacraments, not 
exerciſe any other part of a paſtor's duty, till warranted by the general 
aſſembly, on pain of excommunication. And in the end of the act it 
vas directed, that the next aſſembly ſhould take into confideration the 
2 of that part of the patrimony of the church then poſſeſſed by 
It is, indeed, not eaſy to ſay whether the folly or injuſtice of this 
at was moſt flagtant; for, ſuppoſing epiſcopacy unwarranted by ſcrip- 
ture, what title had they, without the Sober of parliament, to dif- 
charge biſhops from preaching? And could they conceive that the king 
and the eſtates would permit them to regulate the rents of the biſhops ? 
They had ſeen that abbots and priors were no ſooner declared no 
oftice-bearers in the church, than they turned temporal lords; and car- 
nied their revenues along with them, and how could they expect that the 
biſhops would act otherwiſe? If che titulars could not enjoy them, 


* 
* 


would not the laity invade them ? This actually happened. 
vet with this aſſembly (for they were powerful by the affection o 
the people) did the duke of Lenox endeavour; but fruitleſly, to curry 
_ ot 11> Drag td 2 4.4 24531x PAY LIU 2494 3449 t erste favour; 
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Sporiwood, favour ; fof* hie daily he fi 
from-the pulpit branded i 
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_ he knew ſhe would excuſe him, if he p 


8 17 make for his defence. Tung} 
troduced to them. There, after putting them in be 


king, whom ſhe had never entertained the leaſt thoughts 
ing out of Scotland, nor of ſeizing upon one acre in that 
their king was in his cradle, theic qu ive, and they 
with one another. Theſe important — then demanded 1 
to Scotland: but he, ſoon gaining an aſcendant over James; 7 — 


acknowledged him for king), had removed his faithfulleſt 


to have recourſe to intrigue; in which he ſo well ueceeded, tf Al. 


diſagreeing among themſelves, or intimidated with the loves 4 


where the lord Seaton's fon, who was ſege by the (King? to cottipliins 
him to queen Elizabeth; -was-detained. \{-.! is notnl bagel wit 2 


vo only haſtened his ruin; for now his relations and friends, not — 
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mprifoh 
Morton, tham ſhe diſputehed MyoRandolphi-40 —— 


arrived about the middle of Janharye, His — faite 
preſervation of religion, and of che ant, d, Bund Engliſtpleh 
Lenox might be removed from Scotland; the Eagliſti 


raged, and to endeavour by all means to procure bberey g Nena fh 
ambaſſador exerted himſelf; but after he had endmeruted to his ms 
jeſty the many ſignal ſervices of that nobleman; and he eurntſt dc. 
that his miſtreſs had to ſee him reſtored to his freedom; the king al. 
ſwered, That although the innumerable good offibes.. he had'teceing 
from the queen his fiſter challenged: rhe moſt returns, yet, in 
an affair which touched him ſo nearly a the triat of his fathet g min 
d in His 
Vet, as ſhe had deigned to iaterceæd⸗ he —— 
nk that the trial ſhould be legally conducted and as his ddverk, 
ries had liberty to accuſe, ſo ſhould he be e r — 


* Ry 


Randolph having demanded ae — which 
as he ſaid his inſtructions in part regarded them, was 1 


expence of blood and treaſure his miſtreſs © had deliveredithei 
kingdom from the French, and had defended their religion t 


_— 


for, had ſhe: been o minded, ſhe — — have effected . 
tt vatiance 


gratitude from their king: "tis true; added =p his majeſty was nc 
mindful of favours, but affectionate to queen Elizabeth, till Aubi 


his mind from the Engliſh to the French (although they had r 
j had 
preferred 7 leſs faithful, had dealt with: foreigners: by letters for'i- 
vading England, had moved his majeſty to hate the miniſters ef Ga 
word, as turbulent and railing fellows; and laſtly „had made him neger 
the dre: adminiſtration f juſtice On the — b . ſhuod ul 

But ſuch was either the intereſt or innocence of Lenni that Nu 


dolph's remonſtrances produced no effect. This obliged the ambaſzer 


gyle, Montroſe, Angus, Marr, and Glencairn, eonfederated to ſet hie- 
ton free, (Camden adds the lords Ruthven, Lindſay, &c. but 
without foundation) and to drive Lenox from Scotland. But they 


young king was making to oppoſe any invaſion from England f 
lately Berwick had been conſiderably reinforced); o not fo 
their engagements, the affair was made known 5 king, And 
Angus and Marr reſolved to hazard every thing, rather than abel. 
thei friend. Randolph, in the mean as ſecretly retired to Bereit 


Thus thoſe intrigues, which were meant for the Jager of 


* 
\ * 
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r before-the'council when ſummoned, were denounced: rebels. His 
Acuſer, James Stewart, was honoured with the title and eſtate of the 


— — — — —— - - 
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farb of Arran, and with Montapſe, commiſſigned ta bring him to May 20. 


gdinbutgh-caſtle, which they efftQed without any difficulty. michl. 
Accordingly, on the iſt of June, Morton being impannelled, be was 
cuſed by Arran and his majeſty s advocate, Mr, Crichton, of Eliock, of 
conſpirin and concealing the death of king Henry, and of being a party 
orgs fr the murder. His: lord{hup pleaded not guilty; and the 
jury being called, his lordſhip excepted againſt Argyle, lord Seaton, 
Gr Patrick Hepburn; yet were they received, upon their, declaring 
hey had given no counſel to his prejudice. This done, and the cuſto- 
mary oaths being adminiſtered to the aſſizers, they withdrew; and, con- 
ſulting a- while, returned; when: Montroſe, who was chancellor of the 
aize, declared Morton convicted of counſelling, concealing, and being 
art and part (as the phraſe is) of the king's murder. At theſe laſt word 

(ays Spot[wood) he ſhewed himſelf much moved, and, beating the 
ground twice or thrice, with a little, ſtaff he had in his hand, ſaid, 
, Art and part}, art and part! God knoweth the contrary,” When. 

ſentence was paſſed, that he ſhould be hanged on a gibbet, have his 
neither uttered a word, nor ſeemed aſtoniſhed. - - 47% "op: eee 

Next morning Morton being viſited by Mr. Lawſon, and ſome other 
miniſters, and urged to confeſſion, he anſwered, with a ſolemn atteſtation 
to the majeſty of heaven, that he never conſented to that wicked fact: 
But the earl of Bothwell (added he), upon my return from Eng- 
land, came to me at Whittingham ; and, after a long diſcourſe, broke 
the matter, ſaying that the queen would have the king taken away, 
-as ſhe blamed him more than all Rizio's murderers; and aſked me 
what part I would act. My anſwer was, that being newly delivered 
from, a great trouble (his flight, on account of David's aſſaſſination), I 
would not engage in another, far leſs. in that. He till urging my 
acceſſion, as the queen would have it done, I anſwered, bring me her 
hand- writing, and then ſhall-I determine. But this he never did; 
and had he, I was reſolved to have left Scotland till better times.” 
They next inquired what part Mr. Archibald Douglas (who had fled 
to England, but offered to return and ſtand. his trial, if he might not 
de put to the torture) had acted in the murder; he told them, that 
bis couſin, who was then a dependent on Bothwell, having brought 
him a letter from that nobleman, containing credit, he laboured to en- 
gage him in the regicide, which he excuſed himſelf from; the queen's 
warrant, as Bothwell had promiſed, not having been ſent. After the 
alſaſſination, indeed, he informed me that he accompanied Bothwell and 
| Huntley to the kirk in the field, and was aſſiſting. Therefore, con- 
tinued he, can I not deny my foreknowledge and concealing of the 
King's. murder. But to whom ſhould 1 have revealed it? For the 
bing, when he was warned of his danger, diſbelieved it. But they 
haye condemned me as an actual committer; but, as I wiſh God to be 
mexciful to me at my laſt, I never gave counſel nor aſſented to it.” 


Ide miniſter. then urging that his concealment of the murder war- 
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wanted 4 condemnitlen, he acquielted'7 but ääded e ny W 
been the fame, had T been as innocent as St. Ste hen.” But” een! 
complain not; for, however unjuftifiable the conduct of my Þrofethutrr 
may have been, God hath yet dealt juſtiy by bas, as Tam id e 
nothing but what I deſerve.” e. 
"His confeſſion, having been reported to the King,” procured a mie. 
gation of his ſentence; for he was orderet! only te be beheaded” 4,1 
June 2d. his body committed to burial, In the afternoon, the gaoler tellic Vim 
his time was come, and all was prepared, he replied, J praiſe God, 1 
am alſo ready; and, going out, in his way he was met by Arran, bo 
defired him to ſtop and ſign his confeſſion. Hie prayed him get © 
trouble him, as he was to prepare for death, and could not then write 
The earl then, proteſting that he had done nothing from private reſem. 
ment, defired to be reconciled to him. % HE no time now, replied 
he, to reckon quarrels: I forgive you, and all others.“ On the fc 
fold he repeated the ſum of his confeſſion, and exhorted the eople to 
continue 7 708 in the TN of the true regen, and aft fia with 
their prayers. Theſe ended, after forgiving all who had brought hin 
to that place, he laid his head on the block, and repeating, * ſhy 
thine hand, O Lord, I commit my ſpirit ; Lord Jeſus receive'my fail" 
the ax fell, and ſevered his head from his body. That was fixed onde 
Tolbooth ; but this lay till ſun-ſet, covered with a beggatly'dak 
every one dreading to ſhew any kindneſs to his remains, or,expre fr. 
row for his fate; inſomuch that it was afterwards Buried, by baſe K. 
lows, in the common ſepulchre. re 
Thus fell James earl of Morton, lord Dalkeith, and lord'regett d 
Scotland, by a fentence which equity can hardly 1 Never di 
Scotland exhibit a more ſtriking example of the mũùtability of fortune 
He who, but a few years before, had been reverenced as a*King, 
abounding in wealth, and ſurrounded by friends, died almoſtdeſtitme 
of the neceſſaries of life, and forſaken of all. He was of 4 
perſonage, and, though lowly in ſtature, was ſtrong, active, and in- 
trepid. None of the former regents either poſſeſſed his underſtand: 
ing or ſubtility, and none of them was ſo able either to raiſe ot cope 
with the ſtorms of ſtate, and none of them ſo wicked. And jet, if 
we confider the more than royal intereſt of Bothwell at the time xh 
king Henry was murdered, would it have been ſafe in him to have 
blabbed ? Yet as ſoon as that nobleman married the queen, and the 
22 began to fear for the prince's ſafety, he put himſelf at theilt 
ead, and never ceaſed, till he had obliged Orkney to fly, and impf. 
ſoned the queen. Yet will I not take upon me to affert that religion 
and patriot views then influenced his conduct. He was (ſays 8 
wood) a lover of juſtice, order, and policy, all which good qualities 
his extreme covetouſneſs in a great meaſure obſcured. That cn, 
hiſtorian alſo blames him for his fondneſs to the ſex; a fault, adds be, 
which he acknowledged with great contrition ; for he died truly pen. 
tent, and with the courage and refolution that becomes 4 great mn 
and a Chriſtian, © © OS em OTE 
Next day Arran's conduct, in relation to Morton, being by a& of 
council declared good ſervice to the king and eſtates,” the reft of the 
ſummer was ſpent in dividing his eſtates among, and conferring nen 
dignities on, thoſe who had moſt eagerly engaged in that proſecution: 
Lenox was created duke of Lenox, earl of Darnley, lord 1 | 


; 


1 


- 
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Jalkeith, &c. "The king's uncle, by his mother, lord Robert Stewart, 


earl of Gowry, &. Maxwell, earl of Morton, &c. and Arran, 
who was then alſo ſolemnly: inveſted in his earldom, married Eliza - 
beth counteſs of March, daughter of the late earl of Athol, the 
having obtained a divorce from March on account of impotenc. 
And now Lenox and Arran, who till then had gone hand in band, 

1 to diſagree; and the latter, not content with the place of ſecond 
qrourite, took every opportunity of inſulting his grace. The baron 
of Farniherſt having returned about this time from France, where he 
bad lived ſome years in exile, at the duke's interceſſion was pardoned 
by the king. Arran proteſted in council againſt the remiſſion, alledg- 
jng an oath taken by the counfellors not to conſent to pardon the ene- 
mies of the king. This greatly diſpleaſed Lenox. But ſoon aſter, in the 


ok made ear] of Orkney, lord Schetland, &c. William lord Ruthven, 


parliament held at Edinburgh, Arran taking upon him, as captain of OQober. 


the guard, to place about the king's perſon whomſoever he pleaſed, 
in oppoſition to the great chamberlain, whoſe privilege that was, this 
ſo diſguſted Lenox, that he came not to parliament; and the king, 
eſpouſing the quarrel, went with him to Dalkeith, and forbad Ar- 
ran to come to court. | Ax 

But as this might have ended in his ruin (for he was far from bei 
clear in his conduct), he affected the religioniſt, frequented ſermons, 
and had it artfully buzzed about that he was frowned on at court, be- 
cauſe he oppoſed Lenox, who meant to ſubvert the national religion. 
The people were duped: but in the mean time, conſcious he could not 
long keep on the maſk, he offered to reſign the command of the guard 


to the duke, who, knowing his genius: for miſchief, readily accepted 


O 


michael the younger of Carmichael, and Hugh his fon and heir ap- 


Pittendriech, natural ſons of Morton; George Douglas of Parkhead, 
with James his ſon, Malcolm Douglas of Mains, Archibald ſome time 
conſtable of the caſtle of Edinburgh, and Hector Douglas, for endea- 
vouring to perſuade the Engliſh to ſend ten thouſand men to the fron- 


Tantallon and Douglas; and for other crimes againſt his majeſty. 


murder of king Henry. r T 
But though the parliament forfeited: theſe gentlemen, yet did they 
not forfeit the earl of Marr, notwithſtanding his having eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Morton with all the ardour of friendſhip. They 


February following, upon his appearing at court, he-was confirmed-in 
all his places. e | | | | | 559411 


of the danger the church was in, ſunk deep into the minds of the peo 


who now recollected the repreſentations of the Engliſh ambaſſadot on 
that head. The clergy, in particular, took the alarm; and in April it was 
ain voted in the aſſembiy, by a great majority, that the word of God 
no Where warranted the office of a biſhop. ; About the ſame time the ſee 
of Glaſgow becoming vacant, ſome court - ſycophant ſuggeſted to the duke 
that he had a fair opportunity of becoming maſter of that city, if he could 
e 13 R procure 


parent, James Lately prior of Pluſcardin, and Archibald Douglas of 


tiers for reſcuing Morton; for holding out and fortifying the caſtles of 


wiſely conſidered: that he was poſſeſſed of the important caſtle of 
Stirling: perhaps too the king had a perſonal regard for him; for in lbid. p. 60. 


But though the two favourites were reconciled, Arran's inſinuations 


it, and matters were again compoſed about the following ſpring. March 1582. 
But to return. The eſtates forfeited Archibald earl of Angus, Car- Nov. 24. 


Mr. Archibald Douglas was forfeited for theſe, and for afliſting in the Moyſes, p. 
; | 3 37. 58. 
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ure that ſee to any one- who. would make a diſpoſition of its 7 
- copal revenues to him and his heirs. Many clergymen had the; Way k 
all refuſed it. At laſt one Montgomery, a violent ſtickler for reihte 

accepted it, and made over the eſtates belonging to the ſes in the ky 
ner demanded, for the paltry reverſion of 1000 /. yearly, 77 
The church was ſecretly angry at this ſymoniacal bargain; 50 
they difallowed the legality of the mitre, they challenged Montoon y 
for accepting a biſhoprick. But the king, who had ratified the ach mad. 
at Leith concerning the admiſſion of biſhops, informing them, unleh 
they could accuſe Montgomery of errors in life or doctrine, that he mul 
keep the ſee, they ſifted both, and preſented ſome articles againſt hin 
at the next general aſſembly. There Melvil became his accuſer, 3 
in the end, he was commanded to quit his new dignity, and keen, 
his old pariſh of Stirling, the preſbytery at that place being ordered 
inform thetnſelves of his paſt conduct, in reſpect of church diſcipline 

That court ſoon diſcovered that he had baptiſed ſome baſtards, wi. 

out calling the parents before the ſeſſions: for this he was cited u 
appear before them; and, upon his diſobedience, was ſuſpended, Ruth, 
not only continued to exerciſe every part of the miniſterial fundicy 
but ſummoned the chapter of Glaſgow before the council, for refuſing 
to-convene to his election. On this the preſbytery cited him to appey 
before the ſynod of Lothian, to receive ſentence of excommunicaton 
The king, being informed of this, ordered that ſynod to meet hin 
at Stirling. Accordingly three or four of the members came; yetdi 
they proteſt, that as they neither ſuſtained him nor his council juder 
of the affair, ſo could not their determinations prejudice the libertis 
of the church and laws of the realm. This the council rejected; a 
as the general aſſembly was about to fit, the proteſters waved the hui. 
neſs. At that court Montgomery appeared, and the members, rath- 
ing the ſentence of Stirling, were proceeding to cenſure him for cu 
tempt, when Mr. Mark Ker, the maſter of requeſts, forbad them, by 
a letter from the king, to trouble the biſhop for any thing that col. 
cerned the ſee, as he meant to hear that buſineſs himſelf. But the 
aſſembly anſwering, that bis majeſty's interpoſal ſhould, indeed, make 
them more circamſpe&, Ker commanded them wholly to deſiſt; but 
he was given to underftand by Melvil, who preſided, that it was no cu 
cauſe, and they had power over their own members. Upon this, 
meſſenger at arms charged them to ceaſe from the proſecution, on pil 
of rebellion, and Montgomery appealed to the king and council. But 
the aſſembly regarded neither; and having a long roll of crimes, d 
which they declared him culpable, read before them, they ordainci 
him to be deprived, and caſt forth of the church. FUTON 
Intimidated by this, Montgomery confeſſed his faults, and ſolemnly 
promiſed to the aſſembly to meddle no more in the biſhoprick, andt 
accept no preferment without their concurrence. But perceiving bo 
ill this was taken at court, he veered about; and, with a number a 
gentlemen, ſeized the cathedral of Glaſgow, and, driving the ordita) 
preacher from the pulpit, mounted it himſelf. This the preſbyta7 
reſolved to have revenged by a freſh ſentence, when the provoſt, Mat 
thew Stewart, by warrant from the king, interdicted their farther p'7 
ceeding; which the moderator contumeliouſly refuſing to obey, Stew 
pulled him from his ſeat, and ſent him priſoner to the Tolbooth. 


This 
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This affair made much noiſe; and at a ſolemn faſt, which the af= 
-mbly had appointed to-avert the yengeance of God, and to preſerve 
the king from the. contagion of bad company, it was added to the 
catalogue of fins which then abounded in the nation, and. furniſhed 
matter of long invective to the preachers, all of them hinting at 
Lenox as the cauſe. But Dury, one of the miniſters of Edinburgh, 
exclaimed againſt him by name. This ſo incenſed the king, that he 
commanded the magiſtrates of the city to remove him in twenty-four 
hours. They, neither daring to diſobey their ſovereign, nor yet will- 
ing to take that rigorous courſe with their ſpiritual teacher, only im- 
portuned him quietly to retire, On this he propoſed his caſe to the 
aſſembly (for, upon advertiſement, they had met), who ſent two of 
the number to the king at Stirling; where not obtaining their requeſt, 
the brethren excommunicated the provoſt of Glaſgow and his afliſtants ; 
but delayed publiſhing the ſentence, till they ſaw what courſe the kin 
and council would take with the miniſters they were offended with. 
| Soon after this, the excommunication of biſhop Montgomery was 
intimated in every church; notwithſtanding which, Lenox not onl 
entertained him, but alſo made him preach in publick. On this the 
aſſembly deputed ſome of the members to acquaint his grace with the 
acts of the church, againſt thoſe who kept company with excommu- 
nicated perſons. But he aſked them, ſomewhat hotly, whether the 
king or the'church were ſuperior ; and then told them, in plain terms, 
that as his majeſty and council had commanded him to countenance the Spotſ. p. 315, 
biſhop, ſo ſhould not their cenſures oblige him to do otherwiſe. 22 

I have been the fuller on this article, as it will give the reader an 
idea of the diſputes of thoſe days. It muſt be confeſſed, that the 
clergy graſped at more independency than the conſtitution allowed 
and as they were leſs tractable than the biſhops, no wonder that the 
king ſtickled for theſe and oppoſed thoſe. 

Nor were the clergy and mob, who adopt their prejudices, only of- 
fended. Court-favour is ſure to create enemies; and as Lenox and 
Arran, eſpecially the latter, were far from being irreproachable in their 
conduct, they had many. It had lately been diſcovered, by the diſcon- 
tented nobility, that the duke, at the interceſſion of the Guiſes and 
the pope, had uſed all his intereſt with his majeſty to make him par- 
ticipate the adminiſtration with his mother. But as this would have 
involved a majority of the great in ruin, thrown every thing again into 
confuſion, and might have endangered the eſtabliſhed religion, it 
eminently concerned them to prevent that meaſure from taking place. 

This the council of Elizabeth knew; and as they likewiſe ſaw that 
their intereſt would thus be diminiſhed in Scotland, and that of Guiſe 
prevail (who then meditated an invaſion on England, for the reſcue of 
queen Mary, as the king of France himſelf informed Elizabeth), 
they failed not ſecretly to encourage their diſcontent, and increaſe their 
apprehenſions. The effect anſwered their expectations; for John earl 
of Marr, William earl of Gowry, Patrick lord Lindſay, Robert lord 
Boyd, the maſters of Glammis and Oliphant, the abbots of Dunferm- 
ling, Paſlay, Dryburgh, and Cambuſkenneth, the barons of Loch- 
levin, Eaſter, Wemys, Cleiſh, with the conſtable of Dundee, reſolved, 
with all their friends, to ſupplicate the king at Dunfermling, as he 
came from his Athol-hunting, to put himſelf into the hands of his 

—— 8 nobility, 
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nobility, and to accuſe Lenox and Arran, who were Ahſent of ally, 
publick-difturbanges. + train eg ns 62% powers © 14> o 5 wy « 


Y © 


Mem. p. 129, Sir James Melvil had intelligence of this, with 
* acquainted Lenox, whom he repreſents as a good man, miſled þ Fe; 
counſellors. But before that nobleman could take meaſures to: 


Auguſt 23, the king, the conſpirators had ſeiaed him at Ruthyw en 
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1582. His majeſty at firſt. diſſembled his reſentment. of: this indigniy 
hoping to elope the next morning; but being reſtrained by the maſt 
of.Glammis, he firſt menaced, and then burſt into tears; upon which * 
the maſter.coolly obſerved, it was fitter that children ſhould weep In 
bearded men. And ſoon after Arran, ho had boaſted to the du 
that he would chaſe all the noblemen into mouſe-holes, was him 
confined, his brother wounded and taken, and his party diſperſed. 

His majeſty being removed to Perth, the duke ſent ſome of h 
friends there to inquire into his condition, and aſſure him, if he 
detained againſt his inclinations, he would levy forces and ſet him free 
They were not admitted to ſee the king in private; but at the counci. 
board he told them he was a captive, which he willed. all his ſuhiech 
to know ; that, therefore, the duke ſhould uſe every effort to procure 
his liberty. The lords intreated him not to Fig 4 as he might gy 
where he pleaſed, only they would no longer permit the duke of 
Lenox and earl of Arran to miſlead him. They therefore defired,ls 
would order his grace forthwith to leave the realm,  otherwile.thy 
would be conſtrained to call him to an account for his actions, as they 
were unanimous in maintaining their undertaking at the utmoſt haul 
of their lives and eſtates. hed 

Although the king was far from altering his ſentiments, he thought 
proper to diſſemble them; and by proclamation: declared his content. 
ment with his condition, commanding all thoſe, who had taken am 

Auguſt 28. for his reſcue, to diſband in fix hours, on pain of deal. 

But Lenox, who knew his majeſty's opinion of thoſe who detained 
him, was making vigorous preparations, when a. letter from Jang 
commanded him to leave the realm before the 2oth-of;Sept. . This beg 
communicated by his grace to his friends, they adviſed him to retire 
the caſtle of Dunbarton, and wait occaſion. This he accordingly.ds, 
while his majeſty was eſcorted to Stirling by Francis earl of Bothwdl, 
the earls of Marr, Glencairn, and Gowry, the lord Lindſay, &c. u. 
der a ſufficient guard. Then lord Herris, fir James Forreſter of Cat: 
ſtorphin, and Levinſton of Kilſyth, waited on them from the duke; 
but were told, that his grace muſt quit the realm at the time appointed; 
and, in conſideration of his promiſing by bond to ſurrender Dunbamon 
into the hands of the earl of Marr, for his majeſty's ſervice, he ſhould 
be allowed to remain, without moleſtation, either at Dalkeith or Aber 
dour, till ſhips could be prepared for his voyage. To this condition 

Moyſes, . (y. ſubmitted; but, by adverſe winds, was kept from failing till the laſt 
September. „ „ 1; 5. aj 

In the mean time queen Elizabeth ſent her couſin fir Henry C, 
ſon to my lord Hunſdon, and fir Robert Bowes, to his majeſty & 
Stirling ; to know (ſays Melvil) whether he was detained againſt h 
will, and, in that caſe, to offer aſſiſtance. But to reconcile. him tobe 

enterprize of the lords (ſays Spotſwood), and to procure the chunt 
(add both) of the earl of Angus. The captive king, in publick, ae 
them of his being pleaſed with his condition; but whiſpered big 
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content into Cary's/ear, who conjured- him to lay open to him his in- 
ward mind. Soon after Angus had permiſſion to return; and Tantallon 
c 
About the beginning of October, the lords, who were certain 
of the affection of the citizens of Edinburgh to their cauſe, brought 
he king to Holyrood-houſe ; and the aſſembly of the church ſoon 
tet meeting, they ſent Mr. Erſkine, commendator of Paſly, to them, 
i obtain their approbation of the enterprize: the clergy being aſſuted by 
the king (to whom they deputed three of their number to know his own 
opinion), that he believed religion. was in danger of being overwhelmed 
by indirect courſes, the brethren, on the 13th of that month, ratified 
their undertaking, and ordered an act to that purpoſe to be read in every 
church through the realm; to the offence (ſays Spotſwood) of many 
good men, who grieved to ſee a bad cauſe fo ſanctimoniouſſy de- 

1 5 e EATS vai oper 
, The noblemen, however, not ſatisfied with this, had prevailed on 
the king to convocate the eſtates on the 18th. At this conven- 
tion appeared the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the biſhops of 
Dunkeld and Orkney, the abbots of Dunfermling, Newbottle, 
Deer, Cambuſkenneth, Inchaffry, Coldingham, Paſly, Culroſs, the 
earls of March, Errol, Marſhall, Glencaicn, Marr, Eglinton, Rothes, 
Morton, and Gowry, the lords Hume, Lindſay, Herris, Yeſter, Sin- 
clair, the maſters of Glammis and Oliphant, beſide the comptroller, 
clerk of regiſter, and juſtice clerk. Spotſwood writes that the burghs 
ſent no commiſſioners; but Moyſes informs us that Edinburgh, Dun- 
dee, Perth, Stirling, St. Andrew's, Haddington, and Irvine, were re- 
preſented. | Mo Fenced | 

There it was declared, that the road of Ruthven (for- ſo was it 
called) was good ſervice to the king and country; the ſubjects being 
forbidden, on pain of being puniſhed as calumniators, to repreſent it 
n any other light. But though the king acquieſced in all, yet had he 
ſome difficulty to prevent the convention from proſecuting Arran with 


o 


ug. 


rigour ; and at laſt only obtained, that henceforth that nobleman ſnhould 


confine himſelf beyond the river of Ern. | 

The nobility, thus far ſucceſsful, were ſoon after alarmed bythe eſcape 
of Arran, and the return of Lenox to Blackneſs, ſickneſs at ſea havin 
obliged him to put back. The king, being informed of his indiſpoſition, 
gave him leave to remain there till he was recovered, and he could get 


a ſafe· conduct for him from the queen of England, as a voyage at that 


ſeaſon would endanger a relapſe. But the nobles, who ſuſpected his 


return, commanded him to be at Berwick on the 15th of December, 
where he got on the 22d. But his journey by land proved as fatal. to 
him as the ſea could have been for, ſoon after his arrival at Paris, he 
ſickened and died, diſproving part of the calumnies which had been May 1583. 
thrown out againſt him by the mob, by his profeſſing to die in the 
faith of the church of Scotland. Yet was his death no diſadvantage 
to that kingdom; for, as he was ignorant of the conſtitution, he. be- 
8 a prey to counſellors, who regarded their own intereſt more than 


honour, or the proſperity of the country. But to return: 
The ing of F 2 aſcertained of the captivity of James 


nt ambaſſadors to Scotland, one by ſea, and another through England. La Motte Fe- 


mw queen Elizabeth very well knew the procurement of the king's 


berty was not the chief ſcope of their inſtructions, ſhe alſo commil- 
13 8 | ſioned 


nelon, and 
Mangevile, or 
Meneville. 


deen at it, by the king's order. | tg 
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ſioned- Davidſon to the afſiſtante of Bowes; to ſu 
chad küggen, Then Prove" eye Camden) whi 


icy,” allure the king's 


. 


for religion and the commonweal. Yet did che King, in Ms'ow. 
mind, affect the - French intereſt; while the clergy, many of the 
nobles, and moſt of the mob, eſpeuſed that of England. Ney 9 
intemperate were the miniſters, that they declaimed againſt the fench 
ambaſſadors in their ſermons; and becauſe La Motte, he being night 
of the Holy Ghoſt, wore a white croſs on his ſhoulder, that theyterm 
the badge of Anti-chriſt, and him the ambaſſador of the bloody wir. 
derer weder am OT RR os 

The regal authority being unable to check this petulance of 6 
pulpit, La Motte urged his diſmiſſion; and as the King was ſolicits 
to fend him back with ſome contentment, he defired the mapiſtuta of 
Edinburgh to entertain him. This increaſed" the ' rancout of the 
clergy ; for they not only appointed a faſt to be held on the feat di 
but detained their auditors much longer than uſual; and when dot. 
withſtanding this, the banquet went on, they were with difficuſty w- 
ſtrained from excommunicating the magiſtrates and nobility who ul 


1 


Arran was at this time generally hated, and Morton had been di. 
placed from his command on the borders, to make room for the baron 
of Johnſtone. -4j 7 £7 VA EN 

I ſhall conclude the tranſactions of this year with the death of the 
great Buchanan. Having been obliged to leave his native country, dn 
account of a ſatire written by defire of king James V. Whoſe egi. 
mate ſon, afterwards the famous earl of Murray, he then taught, tt 
had returned to Scotland about the year 1 560, wearing a wreath'from 
every muſe, with the general character of being the beſt Latin pos 
ſince the reign of Auguſtus. Then he openly renounced popery, ind 
was appointed principal of the college of St. Leonard's in the une. 
fity of St. Andrew's; and, though a layman, ſuch an opinion did the 
clergy entertain of his merit, that, in June 1 567, they choſe him do pte- 
ſide in their general aſſembly. For his conduct at that time, and h) l 
intereſt with the earl of Murray, Buchanan was appointed one uf the 
infant king's preceptors ; and, the yeat after, he attended the regent i 
a publick capacity at the York, Weſtminſter, and Hampton-court cob. 
ferences. At his return from England, he had the abbey of Crol- 
raguel beſtowed on him, and was made director of the chancery.” Not 
did the murder of the ' regent Murray ſtop his preferments ; for it 
continued in high credit with Lenox and Mar; and when Morton fuc- 
ceeded to the viceroyalty, he was advanced to the dignity of lord pf 
ſeal, and one of the lords of the privy council. In 1 574, be prititcd 
at Edinburgh his famous dialogue De Jute Regni apud Seotos; 1 pet 
univerfally decried by the friends of ' paſſive obedience and” 100: 
reſiſtance. Of his hiſtory, which was publiſhed the year of bis dent 
alſo at Edinburgh, we have ſpoken in the preface. Camden fays, thit 
he often mourned, to his royal pupil, his having ſo virulently employed 
his pen (he _—_ mean the Detection) againſt fo deſerving a 1 
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big mothet 3.-a7&:8pon his . might only live ſo long 
ngoc had caſt upon her- yet — 2 he ſad, wage be be in 2 
{ice his r ecanting would be eonſtrued into dotage. But 
gens leave, I muſt doubt ther fact, and Buchanan Furnil ob 1 
+ teaſon : for for he dediemes' his hiſtory to his pupil; which he tells ug 
he undertook in his deeline of liſe, and when. his III ſtate of: health 
would not rmit him to continue his attendance 6n James, and yet 

this hiſt6ry is 4 tranſeript ol his Detection. The dedication bears date 


he ch of be Caletds of and he died on the 28th of the 
ſame month, in- the 95h e of ee and e hed nor wants; 
&d- a monument. 8 Fc 28 7 8725 


la the mean time all profpered with the cui For Tamas being in 
exile, Arran had no intereſt, as being hated by all ranks of people. 
Fee ky 1883, they prevailed on the king to ſend colonel 
Stewart and Me. Joha Colvil joint ambaſſadors to England, 

were inſtrucded to demand reſtitution of the Lenox eſtate in that king 
dom, to inform Elizabeth of the meaſures taken, relative to the com- 
mon tranquillity, which they were to entreat her to further. Be- 
des theſe, they were to eonſult her majeſty with reſpect to the king's - 
marriage, to pr a defenſive alliance: between the realms, and to g „ god. 
demand redreſs for the loſſes ſuſtained by the Scots merchauts from P: 324 325. 
Engliſh pyrates. oyſes p. 79. 

Although the king/ appeared contented with his Glide, 
was he far from bein bade, and as the nobility who had ſeized 
were now aſſured of the death of Lenox, they relaxed their reſtraint. . 
of his perſon, and many of them about this time made a trip to their 
country-ſeats. - By this means his majeſty had an opportunity of in- 
forming ſome he confided in of his diſſatisfaction. This they doubtleſs 
aggravated, and 8 their aid, as he hinted at a reſolution to get out 
of their hands. « preliminary 0 to this defign, he left Edinburgh b7ß 
permiſſion the .— end of May tending a reſs through the 
welt and north, the earls-of AE ngus, Montroſe, Bothwell, Marl-' Meri, Moy- 
ſhall, and Mare being in his eng 

While the king was at Falkland, the ambaſſidors returned "WS" 
England; their diſagreement had prevented the negotiation from {uc-- 
ceeding ; and as the; colonel was an active and enterpriſing man, to 
him the king opened his reſolution of eloping. He applauded his de- 
Py Jet adviſed: him to take council of ſome of his oldeſt and wiſeſt 
rlends . 

Accordingly ſir James Melvil was font ne 5 diſguſted with the ay 
changes at court, and the ſelfiſn deſigns of the leading men and fa- 
Yourites, he. had quitted the buſy for the contemplative life, and was 
with difficulty prevailed on now to come to Falkland. When 
th Wk the king Lid open to him his purpoſe of either freeing himſelf, 
oe dying in the attempt, as foreign princes began to regard him in a 
doatemptible light, for his patiently ſuffering ſo many indignitics. Mel- 
Vil endeavoured to perſuade him, that as it ſtood the nobility, on their 
lies and fortunes to be chief about him, he was then in a ſafer fitue- 
tion, than if his eſcape was attempted, and not de exceuted, 
k; yet was more difficult than he foreſaw. To obviate-this, the 

ing told him, that though he was reſolved to be his own: maſter, 
| | yet 


June 27. 
Moyles. 


Melvil,p.1z;, the fame purpoſe, and his majeſty openly thanked Melvil as the chi 


136, 137. 


yet would he publiſh. an amneſty of all things of all things fran, dei 


terprize, which was farther augmented by the provoſt's telling hin, 
ded on. 


party, to bring more than two ſervants to the convention. 
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his. nobles during his minority, be an equal prince to. his 

the clergy in their deſires, and would. henceforth: hare ns 

ut him but the moſt. virtuous and- diſcreet of his fubjeQts,.. 

- Accordingly it was determined that the king ſhould convene: tha 
the nobility whom he moſt affected, to deliberate on Engliſh al. 

we earl of. March ſhould. invite him to St. Andrews, 1. 


lity from coming to him, except thoſe who were invited by miſſoc 
_ Accordingly the king and colonel Stewart left Falkland, March the 
provoſt of St. Andrews's and ſome few, barons met them a Du 
where his majeſty expreſſed great joy; and thinking himſelf at libery, 
ed his time in hawking by the way, though Melvil juſtly thou 
im {till in danger. For when he came to St. Andrew's, Lebach 
in an old open inn, whoſe chief defence were the garden - walls, a 
none of the lords he had written for had yet come, except the ez d 
Crawfurd. { | 


Then was Melvil more than ever convinced of the folly of thee 


that the troops in town were both few and bot to be 
In this dilemma he went to the caſtle, and dealt with the biſhop t 
have it for the king, where he accordingly ſhut himſelf up. But by 
this time the Ruthven faction had been informed of the-king's elope- 
ment, and Marſhall, Marr, and the abbot of Dumfermling had cone 
to St. Andrew's. By the abbot's advice, who applauding the enterpril, 
had wormed himſelf into the king's confidence, no proclamation wu 
made, and miſſives only ſent, to forbid each nobleman. of the other 


Melvil was very angry at this, and told the king, it was the ſur 
method of defeating the deſign of his eſcape, as the nobility would 
come armed, and be ſooner there than his own friends. Nor was he 
miſtaken ; for the next day the whole lords, as well thoſe who hal 
not been written for, as thoſe who had, arrived at St. Andrew's. The 
adverſe party being armed, and the king's without armour, that wy 
day an attempt was made by the former, to have got the king agin 
into their hands, which the activity of Melvil defeated. - 

| That dangerous day being paſt (ſays our author) without any ham, 
the abbot's ſiniſter advices were laid open to the king, who drove il 
thoſe he ſuſpected out of the caſtle, from the walls of which hedecla- 
ed to the aſſembled nobility, barons, clergy, and profeſſors of tht 
univerſity, that though he had been involuntarily detained, he yt 
meant to paſs an act of oblivion, to reign the equal father of his ub 
jects, to.ſatisfy the church, and to accommodate all differences. 
the mean time he ordered the earls of Huntley and Crawfurd, of bb 
own party, and the earls of Bothwell and Angus who had eſpouſed 
that of his adverſaries, to retire for a time, keeping the reſt * about 
him for his ordinary council, A proclamation was alſo iſſued i 


inſtrument of his liberty. 7 „ e 
James for ſome time ſeemed to have forgot the affair of Ruthv 
and to act conformable to his promiſes ; but it was either only f 


March, Argyl, Gowry, Montroſe, and Rothes. 


pearance, 
; 
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amn an ſent to eongratulate him on that event, and ee 
—— part of the courtſert o 


bim. Then the- ling only begged his lordſhip might be allowed to 
kiſs his hand. To chis Melvil not only affented; but prevailed on Gow= 
ry to acquieſce in it. . 45 Beben? 
Accordingly Arta had at laſt aeceſs to the king; but inſtead of 
immediately returniog; he not only ſtaid, contrary to promiſe, but be- 
gan by degrees to get into his own hands the conduct of affairs. For 
a while indeed the council, to which his majeſty daily came, conti- 
pued in the managetnent, and all things profpered ; but ſuch was Ar- 
ran's addrefs, or ſuch the weakneſs of the king; that he ſuffered him 
to engroſs his ear, and again to throw matters into confufton. * £ 
The firſt ſtep he took was to make the king revoke his promiſe of 
oblivion, and by proclamation to command the lords of Ruthven to 
take out remiſſions. But as they ſaw Arran's deſigns, and knew that no 
mercy was to be expected, fo they withdrew to places of ſafety, and be- 
gan to fortify their faction. Upon this the chief of them being ordered 
to entet themſelves into confinement, Angus only obeyed, and the reſt 
were denounced rebels *, the ſubjects having orders to be in readineſs 
to reſiſt them. | | SIT RENT no 


Tne queen of England being Informed of this ſudden revolution, 


accuſed the king by letter of breach of promiſe to her (for he had aſ- 
ſured her he never would readmit Arran into his friendfhip) and to his 
ſubjects, whom as they had always ſupported his authority, ſo the could 
not but eſteem, aud therefore he willed him to ſuſpend his proceed- 
ings againſt them, till ſhe ſhould ſend an ambaſſador, To this the 
king conſented, excuſing himſelf in the beſt manner he could, for his 
late conduct . 44017 3 0. r 
Queen Elizabeth accordingly appointed her ſecretary fir Francis 
Walfingham to repair to Scotland (although Bowes, whom the ki 
hated, reſided ſtill at Edinburgh) but as he was old and infirm, a: 
could only travel in a chatiot, it was the 1ſt of September before he 


reached that kingdom; nor had he audience of the king till the roth 


of that month at Perth. = oy "TOO | -Y 
Ihe ſecretary firſt begged to be informed, why he had witlidrawti 
himſelf from the moſt religious and beſt inclined' of the nobility, and 
ad entruſted the conduct of affairs to people with whom his ſove- 
reign could not deal, as the could not credit. To this James an- 


* Maſter of Glammis, abbot of Domſermliog, Kc. 
See the Originals in Melvil, p. 140. | Heben 
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| ſwered,. he was an independent prince, might followowhatucomich. 


that 
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thought moſt convenient in the management of his kingdom; aggjz,.. 
Fig miſtreſs would not take it well, if either he or any other 4 
termeddled with her adminiſtration, , He had indeed promiſedyihur., 
he was then under a reſtraint, he was not obliged to perform. And "IT 
thoſe nobles, &c. whom her majeſty thought ſo favourably of, be f 
he had offered them pardon, if they would acknowledge their falls 
and promiſe amendment, which as they had refuſed, he hoped that 
his ſiſter, ally, and neighbour, would not countenance their rebelliq,. 
Sir, replied the ſecretary, my miſtreſs will never meddle in your aflin 
but for your good; yet ſhe taketh it unkindly, that the promiſe; 
made to her are ſo ſlightly regarded. Was not Holt an Engliſh jeſut 
and one engaged in Throckmorton's F eee elem 
out of the priſon at the inſtigation of the French ambaſſador, he 
my ſovereign daily expected to have had him delivered to her? Ng 
ſaid the king, in that I copied queen Elizabeth: had Douglas, who 
was known to have been acceſſory to my father's murder, been de. 
livered, I ſhould have made no delay in giving up Holt. At the 
ſame time, be aſſured, I connived not at his eſcape ; and if you en 
learn that any of my ſubjects uſed indirect means to get him away, thei 
puniſhment ſhall ſhew my innocence. T "Ee 
The ambaſſador appeared ſatisfied with theſe anſwers (for Melvil hai 
tutored the king what to ſay) and then propoſed a new league, ty 
which James declaring his willingneſs, he inſtantly took his leave; dif 


9 


guſted (ſays Moyſes) at his indifferent reception. 1 of 1 at | 
But Melvil, who knew more of the matter, informs us, that Wil. f 
ſingham met him as he came from his audience, and ſhaking him by bei 
the hand, told him, he was content with his journey, as he had in : 


ſpoken with a notable young prince, ignorant of nothing, and from cat 
whom the world might expect great things: yet upon the road (for the an) 
king ordered him to ſee the ſecretary to the Forth) he lamented the tre 
return of Arran to court; for, as he was a ſcorner of religion, a p- cee 
moter of diſcord, and a foe to all honeſt men, ſo had he known that 
the king had again received him into ſuch unbounded confidence, he 
would have declined the journey. ein n 
Walſhingham had reaſon; for as he had refuſed to enter into any 
confidence with that favourite, ſo did Arran endeavour, by all means w 
mortify him; and when the king ordered the ſecretary a diamond 
ring, of the value of ſeven hundred crowns, Arran ſent him one with i 
a ſtone of cliryſtal. Neither were the incurſions of the borderers it 
ſtrained, as had been promiſed by his majeſty. - St 36 
The church was equally diſguſted with the return of Arran, and 
preſented a bill of their grievances: to James. Of theſe the-chid 
were, his encouragement of papiſts at home and abroad, his employing” 
only thoſe who, by their diflolute lives, ſhewed they had no regard 
to religion, and the infringement of the liberties of the church; no- 
withſtanding his promiſes; the diſpoſal of abbeys contrary to act of pit- 
liament, the erecting ſpiritual eſtates into temporal lordſhips, and the 
conferring them on children, the leaving inceſt, adultery, and wirb- 
craft unpuniſhed, inſecurity of either life or eſtate, the laws being un- 
verſally perverted, his ſtaying the execution of church-cenſures in mat 
ters purely eccleſiaſtical, and the diviſion of the nobility,” one pa 
ſeeking the ruin of the other : for this reaſon they adviſed- him to . 
ene | 2 poule 
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Kue been lucky for his majeſty had he followed this advice; for 
Melvil informs us, he never ſaw ſuch promiſing appearances of gene. Mel, i, p. 149. 
al tranquillity, till. Arran came and blaſted ul 1157 © 15 10ils 947 £49 Df 

Now confuſions daily encreaſed'; Arran was revengeful, and longed 
ſor forfeitures, and too many of diſtinction, lured by avarice, meàn- 
y forwarded his meaſures. But to give theſe the appearance of lega- 
lry, the eſtates were convened in the latter end of the year, and with 
the king ſigned an act, in which, after enlarging on the attrocity of 
the attempt of Ruthven, and the refuſal made by the enterprizers of 
mercy offered, they bound themſelves to ſtand by his majeſty, in vi- 
oroully proſecuting all ſuch as ſhould continue in their diſobedience. 
They likewiſe ordained the act of council, approving the affair of Ruth- 
yen to be eraſed, and forbad the ſubjects, by word or writing to al- Spotl. p. 329. 

W It. 4 | | 
4 The earl of Rothes, who had ſubſcribed the approbation, taking 
the advantage of this act, proteſted it was againſt his will that he did 
it. This the king admitting, the faction fell aſunder, moſt of them 
endeavouring to obtain a pardon. But that would have defeated Ar- 
ran and his greedy followers; and therefore the earl of Marr, the 
maſter of Glammis, the abbots of Dryburgh and Cambuſkenneth 
were baniſhed to Ireland *, the lord Boyd, the barons of Lochlevin and 
Eaſter-Weems fled to France, while the meaner fort had provinces 
at home aſſigned them for their confinement, 

Thefe proceedings greatly incenſed the clergy. Mr. Andrew Melvil 
being cited ſoon after before the council, to anſwer for certain paſſages 
in a ſermon preached by him at St. Andrew's, he declined their judi- 
cature, affirming, that a preſbytery only could firſt take cognizance of 
any thing uttered in the pulpit, even on the ſuppoſition of its being 
treaſonable. But the king and council not regarding that, and pro- 
ceeding to examine the ſermon, Melvil uncautiouſly cried out, that 
he (pointing to the king) perverted the laws both of God and man. 

Oa this he was ordered to enter his perſon in ten hours in the fort 
of Blackneſs, inſtead of which he fled to Berwick. Then (ſays Spotſ- 
wood) did pulpits reſound, that the light of the country for learning, 
(and he was a good ſcholar) and the fitteſt opponent of the adverſa- 
ries of religion was compelled to fly. ie 

It thoſe who governed the king and commonwealth had before 
many opponents, theſe exclamations encreaſed their number; and tho 
the king aſſured the ſubjects by proclamation, that he meant not to 
have uſed Melvil with rigor,, he was not believed, and people began 
every where to ſtir, declaring that neither the king nor church were 
in ſafety. Theſe tendencies to a change were with pleaſure remarked, 
and with ſecreſy encouraged by the earl of Goury, who for his having 
deen engaged in the Ruthven conſpiracy, had received orders from 
ourt to retire to France. He alſo (add hiſtorians) kept up a private 
orreſpondence with the baniſhed earl of Marr and the maſter of 
lammis, whom as he daily expected to return from Ireland, ſo had 355 
e delayed to depart upon various pretexts. But all intimacy with the 


E - 


| by Moyſes ſays they gave a bond to leave the three kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ire- 
285 and not to return without his majeſty's licenſe. 2 „ 
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in order to tranſport himſelf, Such is the account given us by. 


Spotſ. p. 31. 


April 30. 


make a full diſcovery of the plot, gave in a writing, upon 
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roſcribed, being more ftritly prohibited by publick edicts he * 
himſelf neceſſitated to go to Dundee, on ptetenee of hir | 


ing aa chi 
pol. 


wood, but the author of the treatonable conſpiracies of the afl 1 
Goury informs us, that earl William had been pardoned by the kin,. 
but finding himſelf ſuſpe&ted, he went to Dundee and hired gi, 
giving out that he intended to live out of Scotland for a while i.” 

But, be that as it will, the earl's lingring at Dundee, begetting area. 
er ſuſpicion in the government, the king commiſhoned colonel Suan 
who commanded his guard to ſeize him, which after a ſhort reg. 
ance, he completed, and brought him to Edinburgh on the 18 © 
April, 1584. That very day the earls of Angus and Marr ſurprid 
the town. and caſtle of Stirling, which however by the alertnek d 
the government were recovered. before the end of the month, a 
committed to the earl of Arran; Angus and Mar flying to ENR 


Before this, Goury being made to hope for a pardon, if he wol 


that what it contained ſhould not be turned againſt himſelf. — 
he declared, that finding his majeſty alienated, and his life and eſur 
aimed at, he had been obliged to aſſociate with other noblemen who 
were in the fame alarming ſituation. That hearing the exiles in li. 
land correſponded with thoſe in Scotland, he made it his buſineſ u 
meet with Mr. James Erſkin, who managed the correſpondence, The 
wary agent was at firft diffident of him, till he promiſed his afliſtanc, 
and then he owned his having been with Angus, who refuſed to ei. 
gage till the proſcribed ſhould return. Tho he likewife embraced the 
fentiments of that nobleman, yet had not contrary: winds detained hin 
he had ſet ſail. But ſoon after, being certainty informed of the tun 
of Marr, he delayed his voyage; and yet being doubtful of the event, 
was irreſolute. Neither his majeſty's crown nor life was aimed at, th 
conſpirators only meant to ſecure themſelves and fortunes from the 
effects of his diſpleaſure. It was expected, that beſides thaſe who 
had concurred in the Ruthven affair, the earls of Marſhall and Both. 
well, with lord Lindſay and ſame from the weft would join. The 
hoped for affiſtance from England, and it was ſaid, the queen intend 
ed to interceed for the Hamiltons. 
Such was the ſum of his confeſſion, which either | prudence iſhoul 
have made him ſuppreſs, or he ſhould have had his majeſtys parddt 
before he ſigned it. When he came to Stirling, he requeſted the king i 
to grant him a private audience, as he had an affair to impart 10 hin 
which if he had not prevented from being executed, not only bis lit, 
but that of his mother had been in danger. Vet was the knowledge d 
it of more importanceto him than the lives of five hundred ſuch 5 It 
With this requeſt James not thinking proper to comply, Go n 
brought to trial four days after. Mr. John Graham fat as juſtice, bis 
ſeſſors being fir John Gordon of Lochinvar, the maſter of Living 
James Edmonſtone of Duntraith, and one Bruce of Ayr. His ind 
ment conſiſted of four points: 1. That in the beginning of February, i 
David Hume a ſervant of Marr's, had privately at Perth commu 
cated to him the treaſonable device of ſurpriſmg that burgh and St, 
ling, at leaſt one of them, to which he agreed. 2. That he had uſe 


* Hiſtory of the conſpiracies of the carl of Goury, p- 23. lad 0 
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execy means of gertitng Himſelf introduced to Mr. Erſkin, knowing him 
an agent for the exiles, and had conferred with him about ſurpriſing Stir- 
ling caſtle, and the ſupplying it with men and ammunition 3. That 
bring been commanded to ſurtender himfelf to the chancellor, lord 
pittenweem, &c. he had ſtood out for ſix hours, often calling on the 
people of Dundee to aſſiſt him. And, laſtly, that though he was bound 
o maintain his ſovereign's life, honour, and crown, yet had he treaſon 
ably concealed an affair which concerned his ſafety, and that of the 
queen his mother, and as yet hid the particulars. © 

His objections to the libel being over-ruled, the jury * ſoon brought 
him in guilty, and he was forthwith beheaded at Stirling. 

Thus fell William earl of Goury, a man much honoured in life, 
and for his abilities preferred to the firſt offices of ſtate. Though wiſe, 
Spotfwood ſays he was ſaid to have conſulted wizards about the event 
of things : yet was not that imputed to him at his death, which hiſ- 
torians allow was magnanimous with humility. He concluded his ha- 
rangue from the ſcaffold, with obſctving, that if he had ſerved God as 
faithfully as he had done the king, he had not been brought to that 
place. | | 
5 The execution of Goury, &c. did not deter many of the clergy 
from abetting the fugitive lords; upon which they being ſummoned to 
appear before the council, and refuſing, were denounced rebels, and 
fled to England. . 1 | 17 8 

In conſequence of this the parliament met on the 22d of May, which 
being continued to the 2oth of September, was called the running 
parliament, and ratified his majeſty's declatation concerning the attempt 
at Ruthven, * They alſo paſſed three ſolemn acts, one for the king's 
power over all the eſtates and ſubjects, another for ſecuring the privi- 


leges and authority of parliaments, while the laſt diſcharged all aſſem- 


blies and conventions unwarranted by the ſovereign. 
Although royalty cannot well ſubſiſt without ſuch prerogatives, and 
theſe were meant to curb the too powerful nobles and churchmen af- 
fecting independency, yet ought it to be obſerved, that where a king 
ſubſiſts on his own domains, ſuch powers render him too abſolute, 
The clergy being informed that theſe ſtatutes were about to paſs, ſent 
Mr. David Lindſay to entreat the king firſt to hear the church. But 
Arran having arreſted him, as one that kept intelligence with the Eng- 
liſh, he was confined many months in Blackneſs. Upon this two mi- 
niſters fled to England, leaving a ſhort writing to ſhew the cauſe of 
their departure. « ; | 1 
Soon after this, as the heralds proclaimed the above ſtatutes (which 
was then always practiſed) Mr. Pont, a clergyman, and one of the 
ſenators of the col ege of juſtice proteſting againſt them, in the name 
of = perſecuted church, fled alſo to England, and was denounced 
a rebels. ö 5 
Theſe unpopular proceedings gave riſe to a report, that king James 
was inclined to popery, and meant to hinder the propagation of the 
golpel, and aboliſh all order in the church. To prevent theſe inju- 
nous rumours, the king in a publick declaration, ſupported by various 


By Colin earl of Argyl, David earl of Crawfurd, theearls of Montroſe, Eglinton,.Gle ncairn, 
Mariſhall, and Arran, che lords Seaton, Somerville, Down, Liviogiton, Drummond, and Ogil- 
Vy, the maſter of Oliphant, and Murray of Tollibardin. 
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reaſons the legality of the late ſtatutes, Which were, occaſion 
aſſembly's Fareed the attempt of Rüthen, and Me. Melity Yeu 
his authority, and that of his council, by the faſt ſolemnized at 12 
tival of the French ambaſſador, the appointment of general faſts wit 
out the knowledge of the ett the uſurpation. of the chin)" 
juriſdiction oy few miniſters and clergymen, and their altering the jan." 
at their pleaſure, To this declaration. certain articles were ubjoines, 
to ſhew the world that the king fe en only to have a ſettled forn 
of government eſtabliſhed in the church. ITY 


6. 
. | ; f Auge * 


The form of government as that time projected, was the reſt 
of biſhops to their full powers, as that body depended on the Rigg fy 
their promotion, ſo had they always been more obedient to the roy 
mandates; beſides, by the aboliſhing Porz. the temporal lords, hai 
got an over-balance of authority into their hands, and therefore it 60n- 
cerned the prerogative to RENTS WA. : * — , 

For this purpoſe the clergy were ſummoned before the coun 1 
and ordered to fign certain articles, by which they were to ſubmi u 

| biſhops. Thoſe who refuſed (and theſe were many) had their fl. 
pends ſequeſtered. This farther ſpread diſcontent among the peo, 
and encreaſed the party of the exiles. The king ſaw the bad conſe. 
| quences of this, had long conferences with the chief of the clergy (fe 
he was well verſed in theological diſputes) and theſe at laſt figned the 
articles, with this limitation, as far as they agreed with the word d 
W_ * RY 

The eſtates forfeited the earls of Angus and Marr, the counteſ 
of Marr and Goury, and all who were ſuſpected, of being concernel 
in the ſurpriſe of Stirling caſtle. They alſo (ſay hiſtorians) condenuel 
Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland. | £4 8 

About this time two perſons were hanged for correſponding with 
the commendator of of! wag This ſeverity was the more. 
rally diſliked, as upon the ſtricted ſcrutiny the letters ſolely related 
to private buſineſs. But the government was determined to ſtop uy 
all channels of communication with the proſcribed, and for that pur 
pole it was proclaimed, that whoever would diſcover any who of 
ed in that way, ſhould, beſides his own pardon, receive a ſpecial n- 
ward. 5 e 

The bad effects of this were ſoon ſeen; for one Hamilton of Egli. 
machan accuſed Douglas of Mains, and Cunningham of Drumhha- 
fil of conſpiring to ſeize the king at hunting, when they Were to 
detain him in ſome ſtrong-hold, till the exiled lords might receive him, 
Although this was an arrant forgery, yet did the court minions affet 
to believe it. Both theſe gentlemen had good eſtates, and were dreadel 
for their bravery. In their hearts they approved the cauſe of the he. 
niſhed, and deteſted the proceedings of Arran, but they never had cot- 
fpired the detention of their ſovereigh. _ "— 1 

But to deceive the world, fir James Edmonſton of Duntraith wi 
to be tried as their aſſociate, and to plead guilty. He baſely obeyed, 
and threw himſelf on the king's mercy, and was affuredly pardoted: 
but the other two fared otherwiſe; and though they plainly ſhewed 

the vaſt improbability of three or four private gentlemen's compajung 
February, 9. ſuch an attempt, yet were they brought in guilty by a court- 
1584-5 jury, and hanged the ſame day in Edinburgh. 


7 
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5 Johnſtone of Weſterhall. 


he entirely poſſeſſed the king's ear, ſo was he the only fountain &f 
referment. Nc 44 breed: | 


baniſhed abbot of Dumfermling in that poſt. 
They however difſembled their purpoſe, and ſeemed only devoted to 


an interview between Arran and lord Hunſdon governor of Berwick, 
where upon his promiſing to ſerve the queen of England, he was 
given to expect that the baniſhed lords who watched on the borders 


had attempted any thing againſt the king's life. In conſequence of 


a perſon of addreſs, was well received at court. 


ſtraining the incurſions of the borderers (for the Scots had invaded 
Rhedeſdale at the inſtigation of the Spaniards, as the Engliſh had re- 


turned the compliment by an inroad into Liddiſdale) and the reſtoring 
of goods pyratically taken, and ſecure ſucceſs to his negociation. To in- 
gratiate himſelf with Elizabeth, he informed her. that he would reveal 
ſome ſecret conſpiracy againſt her. In conſequence of this, the lords 
had orders to leave the marches, although Elizabeth knew them to be 


not diſinclined to the king; and whatever Gray's diſcoveries were, ſhe 
affected to be previouſly informed of all that he told her. Many men 
(adds Camden) accuſed Gray of having blabbed, by force of money, 


The infamous accuſer was afterwards killed in the park of Stirling 


Theſe rigorous proceedings (adds the candid hiſtorian) in 2 great 
meaſure, broke off all intercourſe of humanity, as none khew to 
qhom be might open his mind. Arran made his advantage of this con- 
gernation, and was at this time chancellor (Argyl having died the pre- 
ding year) captain of the caſtle of Edinburgh and Stirling, provoſt of 
both cities, and lieutenant-general of the whole kingdom. Beſides, as 


But if his violent meaſures created him many enemies, thoſe very | 

ple whom he advanced began to envy his omnipotence. The chief 
af theſe were, the maſter of Gray, fir Lewis Ballenden juſtice-clerk, 
and Mr. John Maitland the ſecretary's brother, who had ſucceeded the 


Arran's intereſt ; for the maſter of Gray, laſt autumn, had procured 


W:n opportunity of re- entering their country, ſhould be recalled to Lon- 
don, and even baniſhed the kingdom, if it could be proved that they 


A, 
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this Mr. Gray had been ſent to England, and though a catholick, being 7 


Gray's other inſtructions (as Camden informs us) regarded the re- 


lomething to the prejudice of the king and his mother, which hindered Ounden, p. 


Elizabeth's accepting the reaſonable terms Mary had lately ſent by her 


ſecretary Naw. . This however ſeems deſtitute of foundation. 


Soon after the executions of Douglas and Cunningham, the juſtice. 


| clerk was ſent into England to accuſe the Scots refugees of having been 


engaged with them in the lat: plot. But all this was a meer farce; 
for Ballenden was their friend, and at that time was conſpiring their 
reſtoration and the ruin of his patron, with the privacy of the court of 
England, of whoſe friendſhip Arran thinking himſelf aſſured, went 
on with his uſual. imprudence, and illegally committed the earl of 


Athol, the lord Hume, and maſter of Caffils to priſon. 


bad been 


By the mediation, of the queen of England, lord Claud Hamilton 
d been permitted to return to Scotland, and enjoy the revenues of 
ine abby of Paiſly, Although Arran could not heartily: approve of 
this meaſure,” yet as he wanted to leſſen the power of the fugitives he 
complied; but foreſeeing that his return would pave the way to the 
family eſtateg reverting to the lawful heirs, he wanted to make John 

1 | carl 


zoo, in the 


Collect. 
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carl of Morton and lord Maxwell exchange 


rous and armed friends pre- Ocuph ing the town the day of election 


ſue him, ſome ſoldiers well officered being ſent to his aſſiſtance; but — 


nance of the queen of England. Sir John Forrefter and fir Thong 


Melv. p. 165. 
Spotſwood, 


P. 33% 


June. Vide 
Moyſes, p. 9“. 
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xchange' his old"inheritance „ . 
Maxwell-heugh, for the barony of Kinneil, Which Arran 
the forfeiture of the Hamiltons. This Maxwell refufing 10 oom =... 
with, Arran prevailed on the baron of - Johatftone warden of the — fen 
marches, to oppoſe that nobleman as provoſt of Dumfries, to wi; 
burgh be even wrote in his favour. But his lordſhip, with bis nuns 25 


had himſelf continued in the mayoralty. Upon this complaints he: 
lodged againſt him with the vindictive ang avaritious Arran, ang * 
in vain commanded to preſent ſome of the Armſtrongs, for wha j; 


was bound, he was denounced a rebel: and Johnſtone had orders tg 


ere they joined him were defeated by Maxwell's baſtard brother, 7; 
revenge this, Johnſtone carried fire and ſword into. the territories 
the Maxwell's, which they repaying, a deſtructive though petty yy 
was carried on between the two names, till the baron of Johnf 
was at laſt made priſoner, the grief of which diſaſter ſoon after kily 
him. The court being more than ever incenſed, the eſtates granted! 
ſubſidy of twenty thouſand pounds, with orders to all who dwelt on te 
ſouth of the Forth to be ready to attend his majeſty againſt the My. 
wells; but the plague (fay hiſtorians) breaking out in Edinburgh thy 
ſummer, made theſe preparations abortive. b, LL "IF 
If by theſe means Arran increaſed the number of his open foes, y 
accident ſoon after happened, which loſt him the ſeeming counts 


Kerr of Farniherſt, wardens of the middle marches, having met abou 
the reſtoration of ſome Engliſh plunder, a tumult enſued, in wid 
fir Francis Ruſſel ſon to the carl of Bedford was flain. As this wy t 
ſuppoſed to have been at the inſtigation of Kerr, the Engliſh quei c 
who never liked him, demanded him to be delivered to her, Bu 
this Arran, who was his friend, violently . oppoſing, the king, fn 
Elizabeth's ſatisfaction, confined them both. Kerr, who had an 
eſpouſed queen Mary's cauſe, and who was of a haughty ſpirit, ſom 
after died of diſpleaſure, and Arran returned to court (by the mediation 
of the maſter of Gray, on whom he beſtowed the abby of Dumſem- 


ling) to domineer yet for a while. 30 0 
The Guiſes, who were enemies to Elizabeth more for her trea- 
ment of the Scotiſh queen, than for her being at the head of the r. 
formation, had long in ſecret plotted her deſtruction, and now open) 
engaged with the pope and the king of Spain (he being about this um: 
made more powerful by the acceſſion of Portugal) and other cattv 
liek princes, to extirpate the northern hereſy. To prevent the elttd 
of this holy league, (as it was called) queen Elizabeth ſent fir Thoms 
Bodly to the king of Denmark and the German reformed princes, and 
fir Edward Wotton to Scotland, to engage the petentates of thoſe cout 
tries in a counter confederacy *. li 
The Engliſh ambaſſador's commiſſion was fo pleaſing to the king 
that he forthwith aſſembled the eſtates at St. Andrew's, and having 


According to Melvil, Wotton bad orders to accompany the king in all his fie 1d-diverſion, 
never talked of bufineſs, and entertained him with merry Rories, for which nature and eo” 
tion, having ſeen and read much, had compleatly fitted him By theſe means he ſoop | 
rout favourite; yet had he more bartful fetches (adds he) in his head than any EogliſhmaÞ 
ever gone to Scotland, p. 158——161, : fs 


* 
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. hne harangue, expreſſed the danger which threatened religion, 
10 5 he ecken of union among the princes of the n 
ton: the parliament gave him ample powers to conclude a firmer of- 
ſenſire and defenſive league between the two kingdoms than had as 
yet been ever obtained. This they promiſed to ratify, provided that no 
-ncient alliance Was thereby infringed, except in matters of reli- 
poo act paſſed with great applauſe, on the laſt of July, and was 
ſubſeribed by the archbiſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow, and the 
tidhop of Dunkeld, the commendators of Culroſs, Balmerino, Dry- 
dureh, Kinroſs, &c. &c. ö the ſpiritual eſtate ; by the earls 
of Atran, March, Athol, Montroſe, Marſhall, and Rothes ; the lords 
Oliphant, Thirleftane, Gray, St. Clare, Down, and Fleming for the 
nobility ; and by the commiſſioners of burghs, the officers of ſtate, 
and the maſter of Gray, who _— a papiſt, meant not that his at- 
tachment to that faith ſhould hinder his court-advancement “. | 

But this league was not the ſole end of Wotton's embaſly ; he had 
orders from his miſtreſs to labour the reſtoration of the exiles, for 
which purpoſe he had many ſecret meetings with Gray, the juſtice- 
clerk, and ſecretary, in which effected a reconciliation between them 
and the Hamiltons. | | 1 5 

In conſequence of this, the baniſhed lords repaired to the borders. 
His majeſty receiving intelligence of this, hurried to Stirling, and iſſued 
proclamations, commanding the ſubjects to meet him in arms on Oc- 
tober 22. at Crawfurd caſtle, to repel the attempts of the rebels. 


- 


Theſe orders, no doubt, Arran endeavoured to enforce ; but ſuch was 


the averſion of the ſubjects to him, the addreſs of Wotton, and expedi- 
tion of the exiles, that they rendezvouzed at Linton, there being join- 
ed by the diſcontented Maxwell, by Kerr, and Ceſsford, and many ba- 
rons of the ſouth, well attended, they ſolemnly ſwore, not to ſeparate 
till the king ſhould take them into favour, and put away Arran, whom 
to render more odious, reprefented him more vicious than. he reall 

was, proclaiming at the ſame time, that the defence of the truth, the 


celiverance of the king from bad counſellors, and the preſervation of 


the amity with England, were the reaſons of their arming. 

Wotton having thus ſet fire to the train privily in the night, with- 
drew to England, and though this encreaſed the alarm at court, no 
meaſures were taken either for the king's reputation, or for providing 
the caſtle with neceſſaries for the ſuſtaining a ſiege. | 


1181 


And now, the earls of Marr, Angus, and Morton, with the maſter Novem. z. 


of Glammis and their followers, to the amount of four thouſand re- 
ſolute armed men, pitched their camp at St. Ninian's church, in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling ; and the latter city, though guarded by the 
earls of Arran and Crawfurd, they ſurpriſed by break of day, almoſt 
without oppoſition : Arran eſcaped to Kyle, Crawfurd got into thecaſtle, 
the earls of Rothes, Glencairn, and Errol were taken, and their forces 
Be to flight, with a loſs on both ſides too inconſiderable to be ſpeci- 


+ Vide the original 30d ir | | | 
ginal act in Spotſwood, x. 339. . | 
** aalen ſays, that the ambaſſador meant 5 have had the king tranſported into England, in 


not ſucceeding, he thought to have kept him by force in Stirling caitle, this his brother 
informed the king of, p. 167. and Wotton fled to England, p. 172. * | 
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ſaid, and was likewiſe committed. | 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLANY 

The town was abandoned to the ſoldiers; but being poor, fe 1 
the borderers, who, according to cuſtom, emptied the ſtables e 
horſes, got any plunder. And, as the caſtle was utterly unfurniſhed 5 
a ſiege of two days, his majeſty, in great wrath, ſent the ſecretary * 
maſter of Gray to the lords, to learn what they meant by this gig q 
demeanor. Their anſwer was, neceſſity; and as they came al 
diſhonour his majeſty, ſo would they on their knees beg pardon i 
they might find acceſs. They therefore earneſtly entreated them t 
uſe their good offices with James, that they might be taken into fa. 
vour. By this ſubmiſſion, the king ſomewhat leſs angry, ſaid, Tha 
though he could never approve of Arran's violent meaſures, yet could 
he ſtill leſs be pleaſed with their actions, which yet for the common 
tranquillity he would pardon, on condition that the feuds between 
Crawfurd and Glammis, Angus and Montroſe, &c. were COmpoſed 
The nobles replied, That as private animoſities had not compelle 
them to take up arms, ſo, for avoiding inconveniences, they bumbh 
propoſed that thoſe his majeſty had named ſhould be arreſted, and 
that the office of captain of the guards ſhould be taken from Stew 
To this advice the king aſſenting, the nobles were introduced. 
fell on their knees, and lord Hamilton, in name of the reſt, imploredhj 
majeſty's forgiveneſs and affection. The king anſwered, “ My lg 
« I never ſaw you before, and muſt confeſs, that of all this compar 
« you have been the moſt wronged. You was a faithful feryan 
ce to my mother, the reſt brought on their baniſhment by thei 
« own miſconduct.“ Then turning to Bothwell, he added, Why 
% moved thee, Francis, to come in arms? Did I ever wrong thee] 
% Thou wilt fall into trouble unleſs thou learneſt to live as a ſubje: 
e yet am I content to forget the paſt, and henceforth ye ſhall all ſhar 
« my hand and heart, provided ye behave as ye ſhould do.” 

The king, two days after, confirming their pardon by a public 
act, lord Hamilton was intruſted with Dumbarton caſtle, the earl df 
Marr had that of Stirling reſtored to him, and Hume of Coldine- 
knows was conſtituted governor of that of Edinburgh; Glammis ſuc- 
ceeded colonel Stewart, and Arran was allowed to liye privately amony 
his friends in Kyle, but ſtripped of title. Soon after, fir James Ec 
monſtone voluntarily confeſſed that captain James (for ſo was he hence: 
forth called) had ſuborned him to accuſe the returned nobles. 


In December a parliament met at e £ and ratified the peace 


and the a& of oblivion. The miniſters who had returned with the 
baniſhed lords urged them to endeavour the repeal of the laſt year 
ſtatutes againſt their diſcipline. This the king abſolutely refuſed ; and 
an act paſſed, ordaining that nene ſhould either publickly or in pr 
vate, ſpeak or write againſt his perſon, eſtate, or government. 4 
the nobles had promiſed to get thoſe laws abrogated, the clergy wet 
highly offended; and one Mr. William Watſon in a ſermon before the 
king, condemned their parliamentary proceedings, for which be wi 


ſent to Blackneſs. Not warned by this, another had the imprudence 


to declare from the pulpit too, that though captain James, bis vile 
Jezabell, and colonel Stuart had been eſteemed the church's perſecutoꝶ 
it was now obvious that the king himſelf was not guiltleſs in that 
reſpect, on which account he denounced againſt him the curſe of je. 
roboam. Being called before the council, he vindicated what he had 


"4 


Lord 
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Lord Maxwell, who imputed to himſelf the recovery of Stirling, 
Kc. was ſo elated with his good fortune, that with a band of his diſſo- 
late borderers, he cauſed mals to be ſolemnly faid in the college church 
of Lincluden. For this the council confined him ſome months in the 
aſtle of Edinburgh, and proclamations were iſſued, commanding all 
rieſts and jeſuits to leave the kingdom on pain of death, 

Next year Mr. Andrew Melvil cited the biſhop of St. Andrew's be- 
fore a ſynod at that city. He appeared, and the brethren accuſed him 
of deviſing the ſtatute made in 1584, and of penning his majeſty's 
declaration, &c. but he told them they were not his judges, and ap- 
pealing to the king and eſtates, he departed. A diſpute then aroſe, 
what cenſure ſhould be inflicted upon him. The more moderate 
juſtly thought that his appeal ſcreened him. At laſt, however, it was 
carried by a majority of two, that he ſhould be excommunicated. The 
moderator ſhould have pronounced the curſe ; but he declined it, and 
none could be found to do it, moſt of the members ſlipping away, 
till a young man named Hunter, profeſſed he was warned by the 
Spirit, and aſcending the chair, read the ſentence ; he himſelf, with 
Melvil, &c. being the day after, given as freely up to the devil by a 
couſin of the biſhop's from the ſame place. 

Theſe unjuſtifiable and unchriſtian proceedings gave great uneaſineſs 
to the government; yet did the king refer the buſineſs to the general aſ- 
ſembly, v ho now gained ſome victory over the epiſcopal order; for the 
biſhop of St. Andrew's was obliged to ſign a declaration, that he never 
had olaimed any ſupremacy over other miniſters and paſtors, nor yet 
had ever avowed the ſame to have a foundation in God's word, for if 
he had (ſays the original) he would have erred againſt his conſcience. 
He likewiſe denied that he had aſſerted a right of judging the laſt ſynod, 
and it he did, that he erred in that, and in his contempt of that bo- 
dy. And, laſtly, he promiſed better behaviour for the future, ſub- 
mitting his life and doctrine to the general aſſembly, without appeal- 
ing from it; and that he would endeavour to be like that moderate 
biſhop deſcribed by St. Paul. On the other hand the aſſembly, to 
teltify their loyalty to the king as far as they could, and in conſcience 
might, reſtored the biſhop to his former condition, inaſmuch as con- 
cerned the proceſs and ſentence, with the proviſo of his obſerving the 
premiſes. PERKS 

As king James was a ſincere friend to the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment, 
not perhaps that he deemed it better founded in ſcripture than the preſ- 
bytcrian, but becauſe, from the circumſtances of things, the clergy of 
that perſuaſion were more ductile, as more dependent on him than 
thoſe of the other perſuaſion. His conduct in this affair is the more 
extraordinary: but he hoped (ſays a candid writer) to win them in the 
end to thoſe things which ſerved for his peace and their quiet, or ra- 
ther, he was conſtrained to temporize till he had power to redreſs the 
preſent confuſions, and inforce their obedience. 428 

But though a great majority of the aſſembly aſſented to the biſhop's 
being reinſtated, yet ſeme few zealots exclaimed againſt that proceed- 
ing, proteſting, that he ought ſtill be regarded as one juſtly delivered 
to Satan, till his converſion was ſeen to be true and effeQtual. 

In this aſſembly it was concluded, that biſhops and others having 
commilſion to viſit churches, ſhouldonly be ſubject to the general aſſembly 

3 | and 


1183, 


Spotſwood, 
p. 348, 349. 


* James reliſh the projects of an offenſive and defenſive alliance; and a 


Commiſſion 
from Green- 
wich, June 4. 
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and their delegates for the. preſent ; and that where. biſhaps and. 
miſſioners reſided they ſhould preſide in ſynods and preſbyteries,.. 
Soon after, Mr. Archibald Poodles, one of the regicides, 1 0 On 
court” intrigues not only abſolved of that crime, hut ſent hack n 
England as reſident for the king, to the diſhonour of the nation, * ho 
The Hiſtory of Scotland hath furniſhed us with too many exarnple | 
of the ET: infidivus, cruel, and vindictive temper of the ian m 
es. For ſome time thoſe ſavages had been quiet, but this ſuns 
Mackonneil (the chief. of a clan) having prevailed on his brother 
law (Maclean) a civilized gentleman, and chief of a numerous name 
viſit him, he after feaſting him with great ſeeming. cordial boſpialiy 
beſet his doors at: midnight with armed men and commanded him b 
come forth. Although a family-grudge ſubſiſted between them, 0 

as reſiſtance would only have infured his rum, Maclean obeyed u 
terms. Theſe however Mackonneil never meant to keep; for ina 
or two Maclean's followers were beheaded in his fight; and if thejr, 
ſidious monſter had not broke his leg, Maclean had undergone the 
fame fate. The king being informed of this, commanded Mackey. 
neil to deliver his brother-in-law to Argyl ; this however he dife. 
arding, Maclean was obliged to ſubmit to moſt unreaſonable condi 
Fos of ranfom, but was no ſooner at liberty, than by fire and ſwold 
he took a ſevere revenge on Mackonneil for his treachery, 
Nor did inhuman feuds only prevail in the more diſtant iſles, Hugh 1 
earl of Eglinton was bafely murdered by the Cunninghams in the yet; 
while the gentlemen of the borders were about to have cut one another: 
thrbats, had not the king obliged the earl of Morton and the baron d 

Johnſtone, &c. to give bail for their pacifick behaviour. F 
For ſome time paſt Randolph had been endeavouring to make king 


laſt, in June, his majeſty inſtructed Francis earl of Bothwell great adni- 
ral of the kingdom, Robert lord Boyd, and fir John Hume of Colding- 
knows *, as queen Elizabeth did Edward earl of Rutland, Willam 
lord Evers, and Thomas Randolph, with full powers to concludean 
offenſive and defenfive alliance. They met at Berwick upon Tweed, 
where, on the 5th of July they ſigned the following articles. 


« 1, That whereas ſeveral popiſh ſovereigns had conſpired the er- 
tirpation of the true, pure, and 7 religion. It was agreed thut 
their reſpective ſovereigns ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to male 
the proteſtant princes confederate with them in preſerving the true 
worſhip of God in their dominions, and in governing their ſubjedds u 
the antient apoſtolick religion. | 

2. That this league ſhall be offenſive and defenſive, notwithſſand. 
ing former treaties, againſt all who ſhall any ways attempt to diſtur 
their ſubjects in the exerciſe of the chriſtian and catholick religion. 
3. That if any prince or ſtate ſhall invade their dominions, or d. 
tempt any thing againſt their perſon or ſubjects, upon intelligence, ner 
ther prince ſhall aid or counſel, directly or indirectly, the invades 
however bound to them by ties of conſanguinity or alliance. 

4. In caſe of a deſcent upon England, at a diſtance from the bot- 
ders, the king of Scotland, if required, ſhall forthwith ſend from the 


Their commiſſion is dated from Falkland, June . 7 
borders 


6 


Tus HISTORY or SCOT LAND. 
orders tWO thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot to the aſſiſtance of 


the 


Pinabeth, to march into any part of her kingdom, at her expences. 


On the other hand, in caſe the tealm of Scotland is invaded at any dif- 
ance from the Engliſh marches, the queen ſhall furniſh three thouſand 
yorſe and fix thouſand foot on the ſame term. 5922 v2 

5. But if England ſhould be invaded in the north, within-fixty 
miles of the borders, both ſovereigns ſhall join their forces; and the 
dcots ſhall remain in England thirty whole days, or as much longer as 
they are bound to continue in arms for the defence of their own 

f Om. | | 4-081 | | | 7 
_ ſoon as the king of Scots ſhall be informed by the queen of 
any hoſtile commotions in Ireland, his majeſty ſhall not only ſtrictly 
prohibit the inhahitants of Argyle and the iſlands to repair thither, but 
if it ſhall ever happen that any formidable number of them ſhall 
there in a hoſtile manner, the king ſhall denounce them rebels, and 

arſue them as ſuch. of ate 

7. That neither prince ſhall entertain, favour, or protect the rebels 
of the other, nor permit them to reſide, either publickly or privately, 
in their dominions ; but ſhall, upon the firſt demand, either deliver 
them up, or expel them their kingdom, making ſatisfaction at the 
ſame time for the injuries done by them during their refidence. 

g. Neither prince ſhall enter into any confederacy with any prince, 
republick, or community, in prejudice of the preſent league, without 
the aſſent in writing or privy ſeal of the other. .at ; 

9. Both princes ſhall ſign, ſwear, and put their great ſeal to every 
article of the preſent treaty within fix months, and mutually ex- 
change the ſame. _ #5" 3 8 

10. All former leagues, however obſolete, between England and 
Scotland, ſhall remain in their full force, without derogating from 
foreign alliances, except in the caſe of religion. 7 

11. The king of Scotland, when twenty- five years old, ſhall, as 
ſoon as he conveniently can, get the preſent treaty confirmed by the 


eſtates of his realm; at which time alſo the queen of England ſhall 
procure her parliament's ratification . | | ET 


of the catholicks, was ſo pleaſed with this treaty, which the French 
reſident in Scotland had endeavoured to prevent, that ſhe herſelf wrote 
to James, and aſſured him ſhe would ſuffer nothing to be done in pre- 
Jadice to his title; and at the ſame time gave him an annual equivalent 
for his grand-mother the lady Lenox's Engliſh eſtate . Yet, in a few 
months, an affair happened which alienated them more than ever, 
and which was with the greateſt difficulty compoſed. Of this, that 


land, the 
{et her at liberty. Whether that unfortunate princeſs was privy to many 


tlas 
a, In conſequence of wrongs committed there fince the king accepted the government, and 
dul years before, ſhould be amicably adjuſted by. commiſſioners, w ho ſhould meet at 


<p Camden, p. 814. Spotſwood, p. 350, article 
* The king alſo ordered 5 — , — 


oghand ; but they eſceped. i 
| 13 Y zabeth 


of theſe deligns, may be doubted ; but finding all her propoſals to Eli- 


Poilwood and Camden there is an article-not in the Feoedera : That all border-contro- 


Kerrs, who had been guil:y of Roller, deatb, to be ſent into 


Rym. Fad. 
tom. xv. p. 


804, 805, 806. 


The Engliſh queen, who had reaſon to apprehend the machinations 


the reader may form a right judgment, we muſt go a little back, to 
acquaint him, that, ever ſince queen Mary had been a captive in Eng- 
papiſts and others of that kingdom had often conſpired to 
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of Shrewſbury, who had kept her' fifteen years, and was intra 


Ta- HISTORY wr) 8COTLA ND 
zabeth unavailing, and that in 1584 ſhe had been taken from the 


Url 
Amias Paulet and fir Drue Drury, ſhe: then certainly eg 


catholicks with a REIN bac than ever ; and reſolved; If poſſible 
to eſcape, and perhaps to be revenged on Elizabeth.” In this digg 
ſhe was encouraged by her friends and her foes; and the very mont 
that the league with Scotland was ſigned, a dangerous conſpirzey hz 
diſcovered againſt queen Elizabeth, for the original and progreß g 
which we are indebted to Camden, who extracted the'whole from 
voluntary confeſſion of the conſpirators. LE 
In the Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims it was taught, that no ſeryict u 
ſo acceptable to God as the murdering excommunicated princes, ” yy 
as no ſovereign had ever been more cordially given over to'Satan thy 
was Elizabeth Pius V. whoſe bull againſt her was repteſtng 
as the dictates of the Holy Spirit, ſo was an uncommon ſhare of futgs 
felicity promiſed to thoſe who ſhould attempt to kill her. With ty 
proſpe& was one Savage fo fired, and fo eager was he for the many; 
crown, that he ſolemnly devoted himſelf to rid his church of ix 
grand enemy. And that this might the more effectually be accom. 
pliſhed, the ſecret adviſers of this king-killing doctrine hypoeriticaly 
recommended in their writings (publiſhed about that time), to thi 
of their perſuaſion in England, ſubmiſſion to Elizabeth, and the uſes 
no other weapons againſt their adverſaries, than the ſpiritual ones 
prayer and faſting. 2 RT NAT; 
Walſingham had a notable ſpy, one Maud, of impenetrable'difimy 
lation, who aſſiſted at all their councils, and this year (t 586) he weil 
over to France with Ballard, a Rhemiſh prieſt, who had ſecretly ti. 
velled through England and Scotland, to feel the pulſes of the 2 
piſts. Ballard's errand abroad was to deal with the Spaniſh reſident 
France, and with the duke of Guiſe, about reſuming their late deligh 
of invading England, which had been laid aſide through a variety d 
accidents. At a conſultation held for this purpoſe, at which the 
agents of the pope and the duke of Parma aſſiſted, Ballard prefſed the 
invaſion, becauſe the Engliſh ſoldiery were employed in the'Nether 
lands; but Charles Paget, a gentleman wholly devoted to the Sto 
queen, but who was better informed than the others, ſnewed them iu 
no invaſion could be ſucceſsful in England during Elizabeth's life! The 


party, however, were too fanguine to be guided by his reafonings;'fe } 


Ballard was ſent back to England in a military dreſs, to engage as nun 
as he could to favour the defign. 11 i; e Ben 

The military prieſt, upon his arrival in London, addrefled himſef 
to one Anthony Babington, a young popiſh gentleman of good-for- 


tune in Derbyſhire (where Mary had many friends), and of fine pitt 


and addreſs. This Babington, in his travels, had fallen into the dt. 
quaintance of the archbithop of Glaſgow, and of Morgan, one of 
queen Mary's agents, and had given them ſo much fatisfaction, that 
unknown to him, they had recommended him, on his return home, 
very ſtrongly to their miſtreſs. During her confinement at Shrewſbuf) 
he had occaſionally managed her correſpondence with her foreign 
friends. But, upon her being removed to the cuſtody of fir Ami 
Paulet, he dropped their literary intercourſe, and had almoſt laid afdt 
all thoughts of ſaving her ; inſomuch that, when Ballard firſt urged hy 
concurrence, he told him, that, whilſt Elizabeth lived, all choir 
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ſigns againſt England muſt prove aborti ve. But when che ar f . ; : 
tod biin that Savage had taken an oath to murder Elizabeth, hi bar⸗ 


barous Zeal re-kindled : : he even envied Sauvage the Ware ee 
and, on ptetence of bing the enterprize more ſure, , prevailed, that 
himſelf, and five more of his friends, ſhould be joined in the exe- 
cution. n | DOS GUEST TI 49), ont goany 26447 44! 
A new ſcheme was alſo laid down of an inyaſion, and Babington 
was to be one of a hundred gentlemen ho were to deliver the queen 
of Scots from het impriſonment; , Soon after Babington received, a 
letter, in the uſual cypher which paſſed between queen Mary and him; 
rotly blaming; hita for his long ſilence, and demanding a, pacquet of 
letters, which had been delivered him by the F rench ambaſſador's. ſe= 
cretary, and which came from Morgan in France. He not miſtruſting 
the cypher, gave the bearer the pacquet, and wrote Mary at the fame. 
time an account of their intended aſſaſſination, and of her delivery. 
But, as the enter prize might fail, he infilted that the gentlemen who 
were engaged with him in her ſervice ſhould be aſſured of ſuitable rewards, 
and that their poſterity ſhould be conſidered. It was anſwered, on the 
27th, that the conſpirators (who might depend upon rewards in propor- 
tion to their merit) ſhould be extremely cautious not to precipitate mat- 
ters before the return of Paget, and their other friends, from abroad, be- 
fore they were aſſured not only of Northumberland, Arundel, &c. but of 
foreign ſuccours, and before ſome difturbances were excited in Ireland. 
Walſingham had early notice of all this conſpiracy b the following 
means: Maud informed him of all that had paſſed in France between 
Mendoza and Ballard. One Polly, who had entered into Babington's 
ſcheme, diſcovered to him the names of all his affociates, and of their 
tranſactions from day to day; and Gifford the prieft, who was intrufted 
with the correſpondence between the queen and Babington, brought 
to Walſingham all the pacquets and letters which paſſed from the one 
to the other: theſe Walſingham having decyphered by the . cun- 
ning of one Philips; and reſealed by the imperceptible dexterity of 
"y Oregory, - took copies of every thing, and ſometimes put in 
1 r or his own purpoſes in the ſame cypher. | eo 
Thus Mary and the conſpirators were, unknown to themſelves, 
ne inextricable toils ; and, indeed, it required all Walfingham's 
_— to counter act Babington's cunning. For he, perceiving that the 
— 77 s was like to ſtick at the want of foreign force, offered to the Eng- 
e to go abroad as a ſpy upon Mary s friends. Walſmgham 
- im as a gentleman, and promiſed him the queen's paſſport to 
rance; but, as in great confidence, bid him beware of the informers and 
meſſengets, who were every where .abroad, and in the government's 
Pay though it would be abſolutely unſafe for them to lay hold on 
* as his releaſe, without trial, would render him ſuſpected with 
i * party. Ballard, who was let into this ſham correſpondence 
Fo a Wee. was likewiſe to attend him abroad. 
he wi © mean time Babington, having provided all his agents, ſhewed 
105 perfectly well fitted for the province he had undertaken; for he 
Þ . to every man's courage, principles, and diſpoſition, the part 
nder _ Abington, Barnwell, Charnock, and Savage; had com- 
longer = luited for murder: theſe he intruſted with the blackeſt 
and The » conſpiracy, aud they readily ſwore to kill Elizabeth, Tilny 
* £chburn at firſt felt ſome qualms at the thoughts of .embruipg 
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jured royalty. Each animzted the other, and each found examplę ü 


| Lp 15 J 0 R Y 0 8 8 Q T ILA NB: 
their hands in the blood of their fovereign ; but the.catholiek en 
Ballard ſoon quieted their conſclendes, and they 5 ed 997 0 
Windſor's brother and Saliſpury, being of more milky gie 
were not intruſted with "the murder; but they, eee "My, 
fortune and family, readily entered into the deſign of deliverin f 4 
Mary. The conſpirators were moſt of them young,! andſome, an 0 ; 
and, beſides the motives of religion and ambition, they held it merle 


to embark in the cauſe of diſtreſſed beauty, and, as they thought, of s 


tory to copy after, and each applauded himſelf on the part hew Wal. 
Intemperance and converſation left them little time py cool refleftc, 
and the tavern ripened what the church had inſpired, They 11900 
to ſuch a height of frantick vanity, that the heads of the x alt 

were drawn in crayons, with that of Babington, which was placed, lik 
the ſun, in the middle, with this verſe: Wi TOI 


ES dan en en 
Hi mihi ſunt comites quos ipſa pericula duunt “ 
a 1 2 Jon 


But, becauſe this was too plain, it was changed fer 


8 Quorſum hec, ali0 properantibus 78 5 ie le 


When the outlines of theſe portraits were finiſhed, they wete in. 
truſted with Polly, who made one in all their parties, and priich 
ſhewn to Elizabeth. 8 | | 42008185 

Notwithſtanding all this forwardneſs on the one fide, and information 
on the other, neither Babington nor Walſingham had yet eſtabliſhed 
their main points. The former had not fixed his foreign afliſtanc, 
nor had the latter ſufficient proof to affect the queen of Scots, as il 
the letters, which had come to his hand, were written by her ſecre- 
taries, and in cyphers. But this difficulty he in part ſurmounted: 
Gifford was permitted to corrupt a fellow in the neighbourhood of 
Paulet's houſe, who brought him all the letters which paſſed between 
Mary and her friends at home or abroad. Theſe the prieſt ſent u 
Walſingham, who made the ſame uſe of them as before. 


Elizabeth now thought that Walſingham could not ſpin his thread 
of policy finer, without endangering it to be broken; and thereſote ha- 
lard, as the moſt dangerous of all the conſpirators, was, by her o- 
ders, taken in Babington's houſe. This would have alarmed the 
aſſaſſins, if Walſingham had not perſuaded Babington that Ballard had 
been ſeized, unknown to him, by the officiouſneſs of the informers. At 
the ſame time one Scudamore, a creature of Walſingham's, was placed 
about Babington by the latter, on pretence of ſecuring him from ſpies; 
but, in fact, to be one. This Babington ſoon diſcovered, by his getting 
inadvertently dropped into his hands a note of Walſingham's to Scudt- 
more, in which he was commanded to watch him (Babington) mare 
narrowly. Babington now ſaw that the plot was diſcovered, and there- 
fore eloped from Scudamore to his affociates. Their apprehenſions in. 
creaſed his terrors. The fumes of their intemperance now diflipated; and 
the heat of their imaginations cooled. They ran about, in mean di- 
guiſes, from hole to hole, from barn to barn, and from houſe to houſe; 
with the double ſting within their breaſts of reflection upon their folly; 
and remorſe for their guilt. In this manger, for ten days, they dragg® 

n | | | | | e " 
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theit impriſonment they 
and confeſſed al 


The management between Walſingham and the conſpirators had, 
tom its commencement, been carried on ſeveral months; and the 
greater Elizabeth's danger appeared, and the more earneſt ſhe was to 
have proofs againſt Mary, the more did ſhe court the alliance of the 
king of Scots. Hence the league; which we have already mentioned, 
had been concluded: by this ſhe hoped to ſecure her kingdom againſt 
any attempts from the north, whatever ſhould be determined againſt 
his mother. & | 

In conſequence of this, queen Elizabeth and her miniſters, having 
received all the information they expected concerning the conſpiracy, 
came to a reſolution, after many conſultations, that Mary's two ſecre- 
taries, Naw and Curle, ſhould be taken into cuſtody ; that her cloſet 
ſhould be broken open, and her cabinet ſealed up and ſent to court; 
and that ſhe herſelf ſhould be removed by fir Amias Paulet to Fother- 
ingay-caſtle in Northamptonſhire. Theſe reſolutions were accordingly, 
put in execution; and Paulet ſeized all her money, that ſhe might not 
have it in her power to bribe any about her. ee FEW. 

Mary's cabinet being ſearched before queen Elizabeth, her letters 
from perſons beyond ſea, copies of letters written to different people, 
with about ſixty indexes of private cyphers and characters, &c. &c. 
were found in it. | | 

It is, indeed, the misfortune of Mary that we know nothing of 
the evidence or proceedings againſt her, but from the pens of her 
avowed enemies; for Camden ſpeaks at ſecond hand from them. 
They, doubtleſs, would repreſent the affair in the moſt plauſible 
colour; notwithſtanding which, it muſt be confeſſed that the proofs 
hardly warrant the fate ſhe ſuffered. | N f 
The great care of the government was now to fix her two ſecreta- 
nes, Naw and Curle, ſo as to come up to a full evidence of her being 
directly engaged in the plot for aſſaſſinating their queen. Theſe gentlemen 

ng examined, confeſſed, in writing, that the letters, &c. found in the 
queen s cabinet, were written by them, as they were dictated by the 
queen in French to Naw, and tranſlated into Engliſh by Curle, and ſo 
writ in cypher. Neither did they deny but ſhe had received letters 
ape Babington; and that, by her command, they had written back 
o him, to the ſame purpoſe as I have before related. Many ſuſpected 
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their confeſſion as extorted by promiſes, or purchaſed by money * 
it 775 from ſore letters, that when Curle afterwartds laltef 
e 


queen of Scots; but according to what ſtatute to proceed aguinſt be 


Collect. vol. 
ii. p. 519, 


hr; and that, whoever was guilty, ſne muſt be blamed; although 
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miſc of Walſingham, Walfingbam taxed him as unmindful bf tu,” 


traordinary favour he had done him; and told him, he hadiowny 
nothing but what he could not deny, as Naw juſtified'it to his füt, 
The king of France was immediately informed of theſe things i 
Elizabeth, whoſe miniſters had come to à reſolution of *trying in 


eatly perplexed Elizabeth. At laſt, however, it was agreed thy g, 
mould tried by the late aſſociation (27 Eliz.) act, becnauſe ſhe un 
in England when it was made, and enjoyed a local protection 
next conſideration was her deſignation; for Elizabeth would not alloy 
her ta be tried as a private perſon. The crown- lawyers artfulſy they 
her title of queen of the Seots, and queen dowager of France, hö 
an alias dicta; and, in the commiſſion, named her Mary daughteryy 
heireſs of K V. lately king of Scotland, the law not regarding 
the alias dicta, the true name being once fixed. This expedien 
pleaſed Elizabeth; but ſtill ſhe was dubious whether or no ſhe could ty 
a ſovereign princeſs. Her doubts chiefly aroſe from the remonſtraicy 
of the French and foreign ambaſſadors. They repreſented that 
like Elizabeth, was an anointed independent princeſs; that one equl 
could not have power over another; and that, while ſhe was in Eng. 
land, her actions were cogniſable only by the law of nations. Toth, 
firſt of theſe objections it was anſwered, that ſhe had been depoſe 
from her ſovereignty ; that ſhe had voluntarily relinquiſhed: her right 
to the crown; that, as ſhe was a vaſſal of Scotland, ſhe was feodatar 
to the crown of England; that ſovereignty can be pleaded only within 
the ſovereign's territories; and that a prince, within the dominion af 
another, was to be conſidered but as a private perſon. To the ſecond 
it was ſaid, that whoever lived within England was ſubject to its law; 
and that, even by the civil law, ſhe might be tried for treaſon, 'othet 
wiſe the condition of a ſovereign prince within his own territories mul 
be very miſerable. Ns No 
All the preliminaries being fettled, a commiſſion to try Mary un 
extended. This the reader will find in Camden. Of the forty-one 
who were in that appointed to try her, beſides the judges of Wetmin- 
ſter, ſeventeen of them poſſeſſed places immediately under the queen, 
others of them were avowed papiſts, under the laſh of the government; 
and many of them were of the privy council, where the matter had bee 
prejudged. This, however, ib a fault, is not to be imputed to Elias 
beth ſo much as to the act of parliament, which reſtricted the judgs 
to be choſen. out of the houſe of lords (and this denomination included 
the judges of Weſtminſter- hall; and the privy council.) LIT 

On the 11th of October moſt of the commiſtioners met at Fothe- 
ingay-caſtle.. The day after, fir Walter Midmay and Paulet, 4. 
tended by Barker the notary publick, put into her hands que 
Elizabeth's letters. She peruſed them, and, with a countenant 
more becoming her dignity than her ſituation, laid forth dt 
hardſhips of her caſe. She complained that her long impriſonmem 
and ſedentary life, had taken from her the uſe of her limbs; thatwhi 
ſhe. foreſaw, had happened; that the aſſociation was meant d run 


had / often warned her ſiſter of impending dangers. She gen oe 


\ 


fir HISTORY or SOOTUAND, 
on Elizabeth for concluding: a treaty with her ſony without her 


the laws OT E 
how unjuſt it was to try her, a langle worr 
none dared to plead ; and who, befides, was deſtitute of all the means 
of defence by the ſeizure of her'papers, the only evidences of her in- 
nocency. And concluded with theſe words, . am guiltleſs of any 
crime againſt the queen, nor have I ſtirred up any man againſt her. Let 
my writings convict me z for no others ought to have any force againſt 
me: yet can I not deny but I have recommended myſelf and condition 
to foreign princes.” Mig | 9 8 
Thisfpeech was committed to paper by Barker; and next day ſhe added 
to it, that ſhe did not conceive herſelf to be ſubject to the laws of Eng- 
land, merely, as Elizabeth had wrote to her, for having enjoyed their 
protection, becauſe a priſon had been her aſylum; nor had ſhe ever had 
an opportunity of knowing what the laws were. 2G 10 
In the afternoon ſhe was attacked by the lawyers named in the 
commiſſion, with the lord chancellor and lord treaſurer at their head. 
They ſeem to have been not a little embaraſſed how to behave, in caſe 
ſhe had continued obſtinate in diſowning the authority of the commiſ- 
ſion; and they threatned, if ſhe did, to proceed againſt her in her 
abſence. But Mary continued firm in her ſentiments, and ſeemed to 
make flight of all the favours which Burleigh faid his miſtreſs had 
ſhewn her. | | x 
Soon after they ſent her, by Paulet and the ſolicitor, the contents of 
their commiſſion, that ſhe might ſee they were to proceed againſt her 
according to equity and reaſon. She excepted not againſt the commiſ- 
fioners ; but made ſtrong objections to the law mentioned in it, to which 
ſhe abſolutely refuſed to ſubmit, becauſe it was purpoſely made againſt 
her: and as for civilians, ſhe ſaid there were none in England. In 
ſhort, after many altercations, ſhe offered to anſwer, in full parliament, 
to whatever could be objected to her, provided ſhe might be declared 
next in ſucceſſion : nay, ſhe ſhewed no averſion to ſatisfy the commiſ- 
honers themſelves of her innocence, but not judicially, provided her 
proteſtation was allowed. | | 15 
On the 14th the lord treaſurer aſked her whether the would appear 
to her trial, if her proteſtation was only received and -entered in 
writing, without allowance. She at laſt yielded, leſt her filence ſhould 
fem to imply a confeſſion of her charge. tak Fooiliat, 14294 
The trial had the appearance of order and ſolemnity. Mary re- 


- 


peated the declarations of her innocence, and her proteſts for faving 


her own dignity as an independent princeſs ; while the crown-lawyers 
went on in their charge, which was founded on the correſpondence 


: 


between her and Babington. Mary, with great ſpirit, defied them to 
prove any ſuch correſpondence, for the deſtruction of Elizabeth's per- 
lon. Then were read copies of Babington's letter to her; in which 
the whole conſpiracy was contained. * As for theſe letters (laid ſhe), 
it may be that Babington wrote them; but let it be proved that I re- 
ceived them. Whoever affirms it, lies. Other mens faults are not 
to be thrown on me. A pac 


© 


ket. of letters, which had beew kept from 
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ſent it, I know not. 


Tus HISTORY, or: SCOTLAND] 
me almoſt. a year, Was delivered me much about chat time; bot uh 


The lawyers then urged the heads of ſome letters, ſaid to be " 
from her to Babington,'and which Babington had voluntarily conſeſſe 
were her's. In thoſe it was ſaid, that ſhe had adviſed Babington 0 apol 
for afliſtance to the earl of Northumberland, altho he was but a bay; 
utterly unknown to her, and to Arundel, who was ſhut up in priſon 
Upon, mention of the Howard-family, Mary ſeemed tenderly tore 
«. Alas, ſaid ſhe, how much hath that noble houſe ſuffered for ny 
fake!” And never were tears more grateful and graceful than thoſe gh 
ſhed on this occaſion, In ſhort, ſhe told the commiſſioners that who. 
ever affirmed ſhe held a correſpondence with Babington, was Builty of 
a lie; that her enemies might eaſily get the cyphers, which ſhe hat 
made uſe of to others, and with theſe write what they pleaſed. 

Several things picked out of Savage and Ballard's confeſſion; being 
then read, all tending to-prove that Babington correſponded with May, 
ſhe affirmed that Babington received no letters from her. 

Next was produced a letter written in her cypher, in which Babing. 
ton's plot was approved of. She deſired a copy of this, and affirmel 
that it came not from her; but haply might be written by ber alpha. 
bet of cyphers in France. She had ſolicited her friends for her delj 
verance; yet to ſome whom ſhe did not chuſe to name, who-offered 
her their aſſiſtance, ſhe gave not the leaſt encouragement. + She all 
owned, that ſhe had been earneſt with the queen to procure mildet 
terms for the catholicks ; but proteſted ſhe would not purchaſe the 
kingdom with the death of even an ordinary man, far leſs of de 
queen. Many attempted dangerous things without. her knowledge; 
and very lately ſome aſked her pardon, by letter, if they ſhould enter 
prize any thing without her porly, It is an eaſy matter (added ſe 
to counterfeit the cyphers of others; and 1 fear this is done by Wb 
ſingham, who, I hear, has practiſed both againſt my life, and that of 


my ſon's. eee 
W this, Walſingham aroſe, and ſolemnly proteſted his heartws 
free from malice to her. © I call God to witneſs (ſaid he), I have add, 
in a private ſtation, as became an honeſt man; neither have I, in oy 
publick character, done any thing unworthy of my ſtation. I-confeb, 
out of my regard for the ſafety of the queen and realm, I have carnel- 
ly endeavoured to detect all plots againſt either. If I tampered wich 
Ballard, why did he not diſcover it, to fave his life??? 
This anſwer ſatisfied Mary, and ſhe prayed him not to be angꝶ fo 
having repeated what ſhe had heard reported, and not to credit thoſe 
who ſlandered her, any more than ſhe believed thoſe who accuſed him. 
Then, burſting again into tears, ſhe concluded with theſe words, 
would never make ſhipwreck of my ſoul, by conſpiring the deſtruction 
of my deareſt ſiſter,” YE ET 
In the afternoon the crown-lawyers had recourſe to Curle's teſti- 
mony, who ſwore that ſhe had received a letter, the copy of -which 
was produced, from Paget, giving her an account of what had been 
concerted between Mendoza and Ballard about invading England, and 


* " 


ſetting her at liberty. Mary did not deny the receipt of this letter; 
but ſhe demanded to know how the lawyers could bring it upt9'a 
proce of her being concerned in Babington's plot to aſſaſſinate Elina. 

th. This drove the lawyers again to Babington's confeiiobas' 
n | | | etters; 


eier d nen n 


Tur HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
and ere he king of Sp 
2 ire wy to the ki 
dy this fact, which was indeed — ; 
pracy; but ſhe broke the force of Ek wie £ 1501 oy 
lawyers then proceeded to charge her with the cornfeftih 
2 Dorle It was their chief anchor. Upon this ne ob- pat 
jd, that the conditiory of princes muſt ane very ible, 
their fafety was to depend upon ſeeretaries and ſervants; that it was 
po — Ion ſovereign princes, as the was, to take the trouble of 
reviſing and collating every thing which they gave to their ſervafits In 
charge to write; that it wWas pofitble-that Naw and Curle Might inſert 
things in her letters, which ſhe” had never meant nör dictated. It 
night alſo happen that fach letters were delivered to thein, WHICH the 
never ſaw : that ſhe was to de conVcted by Her own words and 2 55 
writing. If they wrote any thing hing in prejudice to Hlfzabeth. it w | 
without her knowledge, 9 only ſhould ſuffer. Were i Fi 
here (concluded ſhe), I am Lucy would” dear me o 
blame; and if my notes were in my hands, 1 could 1 y 
innocence.” It indeed wears à bad aſpect; that her memorials were 
neither. delivered her, " nor” were ber feeretaries ever conftonted with 
Aſter this juſtifeationy! lord Burleigh chen We with af intention 
of ſending her ſon to Spain, and of her transferring her fight to the 
Engliſh crown to his Eatholiek majeſty. As this was an ert ident 
xcuſation, it ſeems to- have been meant to divert the attention of th 
audionce from what Mary had urged; and, to inflame them, he ur 
againſt het her — frown with Morgan, and the enfion he Fa 
allowed bim, although he had ſent over Parry to kill den 
Mary anſwered, that Morgan having loſt all for her füke, Mc had 
2 him a ſalary; yet had ſhe been ſo far from encouraging him 
any attempts againſt Elizabeth, that fie had done all the * 
den him Fom the them. © Bur, added the, the Engliſh miniſters com- 
plain with an ilb pace of try beſtowin g penſtons on their miſtreſs's ene- 
mies, ſince Elizabeth has given Patrick Gray, and others about the 
perſon of my ſon, ſalaries.“ Burleigh endeavoured to elude this thruſt, 
by pretending - that his ſovereign had only granted James a penfon to 
enable him to ſupport his royal dignity, his revenue having been im- 
pared by the miſmanagement of the tegents. When Mary's Tt 
to Englefield, Paget, Mendoza, and others, concerning the inte 
invaſion, were produced ſhe urged the court to Nan to the 7 5 
they had in hand, whieh was; 5 ove her acceſſory to 'Babiagton's „ 
deſign of murdering Elizubeth. 8 e obſerved, ſhe never had denied 
that, after the falt advances the had made for obtaining her libe 
bad been rendered abortive; ſhe had recourſe to fort force or that 
purpole. She bemoane@ the hardſhips ſhe had unde rgone, and the 
indignities the them ſuffered, by forced to appear as a criminal 
d-fore a forgipn tribünzt; by being fübjected to hear her ro) al cha- 
racter ſtained bythe 1 oo 8. it was to deal in fo ophiltry 
and defathation ;' and. ut out from all acceſs to Eliz IZa- 
beth's favour, and her Alot right of ſucceffiom She then Fi 
them in mind ther Are,did not appear 4 A — ee bu ob as 
injured prineeſs; that ſhe did not intend to cauſe, but 050 
Vndieate her inno sene, and, in chat, tie ma For e drowned _ 
14 A She 
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bſeryod, that inpocence inſelf as not ſake from the Blaſby n. 
OT Ne 


A . 
Near 


ice; An EC blk + 
£1F ha fallen, an,account of Wyae's rebellion inthe ier ned f. 


ext ad that though ſhe Was ready to pay her own' blood tor. the 
with the blood of the — . ſubject as ſhe would rather act the pur 
next touched upon the arts of het c. 


ol Helter than of Judit. She, next fe " 
mies, Who had repreſented, her as deſtitute of religion; hut ſhe put th 
ing to be brought over, to the proteſtant faith but ſo little was they 
regard to her ſuit, that they would never ſuffer; her to be inſtrages ' 


the Me- She concluded with a, pathetick appeal to God, and wit 


mmitting her cauſe to him, and the foreign princes of het kindreg 
8 e renewed her proteſtation, that ſhe. did- not mean to appear 28 
criminal demanded to have an advocate, Who, by his learning. miu 
clear up ſome paints to which ſhe could not ſpeak i and con 
with lamenting her fate, that the court had given evident indieom a 
theit rejudice againſt her. emen ee 


- - 


i 3299 
- Burleigh: endeavoured. to break the effects which this ſpeech uf 
ku might have bad on the audience, by vindicating th 
intentions of the commiſſioners from partiality, and the lawyers tro 
malevolence. We mean not, ſaid he, to charge yu wilh am 
crime to which you were not privy, or have not yourſelf attempul 
againſt the queen's perſon; for though the letters, which haut bert 
read, contain other circumſtances, yet were they only read in le, 


- : 


co 


C www ww ad goed woe 


to make out that.” From theſe, . interrupted -ſhe, -cirevmſancs 
might be deduced ;, but the fact can never be proved. My integi 
depends not upon the credit and memory of my ſecretaries: ali 
I know, them to be honeſt men, yet, if they have confeſſed any thing 
it muſt have been extorted by the fear of puniſhment, or hope of n. 
ward. If I had had my papers returned me, and my ſecretarieywere 
with me, I could the more eaſily confute what has been obecbed 0 
me.“ But nothing ſhall be objected to you (replied: the lurd tie 
ſurer), but what has been done ſince the 29th of June. In that cite 
your, writings. can be of no ſetvice to you. Vour ſecretaries and 
Babington, without being put to the rack, have. affirmed. that-youient 
thoſe letters to Babington. This you deny; but whether more-oredi 
is to be given to an affirmation of a witneſs, or a negation of a party) 
let the court determine.“ Nich iet Ian 1 ba 
. Here it, may be proper to take notice, that no proof was hrouglt 
into court of either Babington or the two ſecretaries having madę thut 
confeſſions. that were mentioned by Burleigh. : It does not appear tha 
* correſponded with Babington upon the affair of the intendeil 
aſſaſſination but by thoſe confeſſions, and by letters produced in 
cypher, ſaid to have been written by her order. 


urleigh next, as a privy counſellor, ſaid, that indeed; many tem 
had been propoſed, time after time, concerning her liberty: but the) 
never 8 uced the intended effect. Vou yourſelf and the Scots a 
to blame, and not my queen. Thus the Scotiſh lords flatly. refuſedi o 
deliver the king in hoſtage: and when the laſt treaty for your del. 
very was on the carpet, your dependent Morgan ſent Farry to murie 
my ſovereign.” * Ah, exclaimed Mary, you are my enemy. 4 Jes, 


returned he, I am an adverſary to all queen Elizabeth's aden 


41 „ 273 ab * 1 A a1. 163 
ani” 


95 a ſince dune condafien.of the aforeſaid ſeſſion vf peliament, in 
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h of theſe things. Let us How-probeed te Preöft“ Freese 
efuſed o hour, Jet we4thidBurldgh) wilt bear- them.: 
in anbthher- pfuteg wen 1 wilt defend 
UL en Al dx gugdg PN} ahbe, 5 
dirigly proc eded, an wrouphi Wbt p. *Frotn her 
ſetters Try Pagets, which Hxed: wards phy ts ch 
dhe Spänlard to inade England! and ſet up Heft 8. 
nigh beſefl to Him, as che on wethoch of reducing cle Nether- 
unds. THis, however, was no f Her” ings bing 
tolls conſpiracy of murdering figabe tn it 2, A 
They next rodaced/a'letter” to. kr Rom Gardinal Allen, in which 
de told her; that her euuſe had heen recommended to the f + bib 
Parma, and called her his mot dread ſbvereign lady. 
in anſwer to this, that ſhe was indeed a catholick, bit that he coul re”. 
nat be rendered Hable for the private ſentiments of ſome of he own re- 
ligion; a, who might be of opinion chat ſhe had à title to the crown uf Eng⸗ 
land preferable to Elizabeth. As for my ſeeretdries (added Ihe), fince 
they have acted contrary to their e ſworn to me, they 2 — 
no credit. Beſides, they could not think themſelves boumd by: byatiy/oath 
in a court of conſcienbe, inaſmuch as they Had forme worn ſecre 
to me, and were no ſubjects of England; that Naty had oftet fal 
what ſhe di ctated, and that Curle: wrete whatever the other bad Him. 
She was willing to bear the blame of their miſtarriage in all, but what 
tained her honour. - Perhaps, too they had confeſſed theſe things to 
ſave themſelves, om the reaſonable ſuppoſition that ſhez a queen, would 
be more favourably dealt with; n. eh 1 ** 3H Fa e G7 
Upon her bei in charged with an Intention of conve hi 
1 10 the dons... England to the Spaniard, ſhe' 8 50 
that finding Herſelf broken with infirmities, through her long 


firement, ſhe had liſtened to forme diſcourſe; aud had rad Gibb 
ſhe 


writings, which tended that way; but ſhe difliked both; 
owned ſhe did not decline the offers of foreign ane 

The crown-lawyers then ſummed up the evidence, and put the 
court in mind of che danger and conveniences that muſt attend a 
conveyance of the crown of England to à foreign prince. Burleigh 
confirmed -what they ſaid; and obſerved that the crown was to deſcend 
by ſucceſſion. Hel then aſked her, if ſhe had any thing more to ſay. 
Mary, upon this, demanded to be heard either before à full parlia- 
ment, or the queen and her council. No anſwer being made to this, 
ſhe aroſe with a conſcious dignity; and had ſome diſecurſe apart with 
Burleigh, Walſh ham, Warwick, Kc. Then the court was ad- 
journed to the 2 5tl of October, to ſit in the ſtar- chamber at Welk: 
minſte. c nn t He e AO e 

On that day allithe Vothmifloberv, excepting 
bury and Warwick, attended, and Navy and Curle, in o 
confirmed, upon -oath; the evidence they 
affirmed the ror Foo this a 'formal- ſentence was pronounced 
un Mary, under the hands and ſeals of all che 'commitiioners pre- 


ow 


ent, and recorded in the following terns :/ 998 Yo HIT nee 


» 9 BD l 


of een 2 VO nine N 8171 3599 TP a 12TH *T N 
«By dur Uchaleiel bf ts Und ebuftts, 1 api and 
deliver this our ſehtencr at the duy and place 8 we, 
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penfable. The: 


conduct, at this time, was conſonant: to this plan 45 0 


Tux H nern V. or 8 argen 
the commiſſion aforeſaid. * 1 6 | 
of June: in the 2jth, year aforeſaid, and 
afters have 1 
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As this wholly depended upon the etedit of the ae Kaas 
8588 much talk! amongſt all tanks of pæople. —— it then 
perſbus to be! believed, while -others deemed; them yof he 
credit. I have ſeen (adds Camden) Naw's . to. king Jang 
written in 160 f, in which, after a ſolemn, proteſt, he, ayers; hath 
neither firſt; diſpoycred nor adviſed the deſign. that, was, undertaken; 
e failed he of his duty throug h want of diſeretion,, or negigeeg 
40 Nay; that very day; adds he, 1 — h the chef 
of accuſatioh againſt my ſovereign. lady. 30 3600 

Scarce a court in Europe could: believe what bad happened; nor if 
Elizabeth. think berſelf Late till ſhe: was once more alter 
. would ſtand by her. 

A parliament accordingly met on the 29h of Ogober, 55 whil alk 
nation was: alarmed, ſome for their queen, ſome, for their ibertn 
ſome fur their properties, ſome for the unfortunate Marys and Dot! 
fow-'for' themſe 5 PN man knew the truth, every; one. magaild 
the danger: Elizabeth, in her own cabinet, Was the; Wegen 
that raiſed Sa tbe . ee its . pi knew ſhe, 12 

{tified with & ON nece an appearance 
8 to fhed' the blood of her neareſt; kinſwoman was wdk 
plan of conduct then, which ſhie followed, config 
of theſe lars: to affeck the greateſt tenderneſs for Mary, ax 
the ſtrongeſt agonies of mind at the gvilt of which the had been ou 
victed, and the puniſhment to which ſhe was doomed ; but at; th 
ſame. time; both by ber words and actions, to magnify, the dang 
which the; and the: nation had yet. ecapad, and tg. which, they Wl 
daily, hablg. '"Ehus while ſhe! Was, as it Were, pleading a a tenden 
for Mary, ſhe took: care to furniſn her ſuhjecte wich the ſwongel f 
fong they evuld-have for bringing ber to the.blagk, / Fyery ſeep gf * 


* Queen 1 opened the par 3 py a n 
the of: Crntarbaty' the veleigh, 

Derby; 2 hi occafiqn; is filed: lord high Snſtahle. 1 
wh — eatertiined 3 on abt be gay e 


Gene . Arn er 
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gi 84008 7 praiſing. the queen, and informing them of the 
anger (be had. eſcaped. ., He.told them it was on thoſe accounts, and 
10 for money, that this, parliament was ſummoned, and to take their 
ſenſe concerning the execution of the queen of Scots, as ſen- 
tence was ProaDQMnced againſt her. The commons chaſe ſetjeant 
theix ſpeaker, one no ways partial to e queen of Scots; 


buckering for their parti 

and Burleigh was pitched upon to Open al her demerits. .. 5 
On the 9th of November, the two houſes having had previous con- 

*rences together, Babington's letters and Mary's (ſuppoſed) anfwers, 

with the ſentence againſt her, were read, and the latter was ap- 
-oved of by both houſes. A form of petition was moved | 

agreed to, in the houſe of commons, to perſuade Elizabeth to put 

Mary to death; which at the ſame time was, with great ſolemnity, pre- 

ſented to Elizabeth by the committees of both houſes. It was along 

;nvective, grounded upon the proceedings of the commiſſioners 

zainſt Mary; and the prayer of it was as follows: © We do moſt 

humbly beſcech your moſt excellent majeſty, that, as well in reſpect 

ff the true religion now profeſſed amongſt us, as in regard of the 

preſervation and defence of us, your moſt loving, dutiful, and faith- 

ful ſubjects, and the whole commonweal of this realm, it may pleaſe 

your highneſs to take ſpeedy order that declaration of the ſentence 

nd judgment be made and publiſhed by proclamation; and that 
reupon direction be given for further proceedings againſt the 

Scotiſh queen, according to the true meaning of the faid ſtatute; be- 

auſe, upon adviſed and great conſultation, we cannot find that there 

s any poſſible means to provide for your majeſty's ſafety, but by the 

uſt and ſpeedy execution of that queen, the neglecting whereof 

nay procure the heavy diſpleaſure and puniſhment of almighty God, 

by ſundry ſevere examples of his great juſtice in that behalf, left us 

n the ſacred ſcriptures, doth appear; and if the fame be not put in 

reſent execution, We your moſt loving and dutiful ſubjects ſhall there- 

yy (fo far as man's reaſon can reach) be brought into utter deſpair of 

ie continuance amongſt us of the true religion of almighty God, 

nd of your majeſty's life, and the ſafety of all your faithful ſubjects, 
d the good eſtate of this moſt flouriſhing commonweal.” 

This petition was backed by a long ſpecch from Puckering, in which 

very pious, Ie prudential, and equitable motive was detailed 

o perſuade Elizabeth to take away Mary's life. The heads of this 

eech were taken by fir Simon D' Ewes, from a paper under Pucker- 

g's hand; and the peruſal of them will ſhew, that this zeal was 

vunded upon a looſe and not well ſupported clamour. 

ny word of Elizabeth's anſwer to this petition conveyed a ſtrain 

If diimulation ; and while ſhe ſeemed to be pleading for milder mea- 

ures, ſhe was throwing out the ſtrongeſt reaſons why the ought to 

n with the moſt ſevere. She recapitulated all her own merits 

mercies, and deliverances. She ſaid, that though Mary was juſtly 

Kae. yet, if ſhe would truly rope, and no man would 

| R cauſe, and if her ſafety alone depended thereupon, and not the 
Hare of all her people, ſhe would, the proteſted, unfeignedly, willing- 
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| and readily pardon her. Nay, if England might by my death, added 
5 be, obtain a more flouriſhing condition, and a wed fide 1 would 


nolt gladly lay down 
at Teen in th: 


, — 


my life; for it is for your ſakes, aud m ple's, 
As Elizabeth was ſenfible of the handle. that 
14 B Mary's 
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Mary's friends would make of her trying her upon the a8 


27th of her reign, ſhe endeavoured. to obyiate that objection ae 
that that act was ſo far from being made to intrap Mary, that 


meant to deter her from attempting any thing againſt it. Andi if fe 


had declined coming to that parliament, it was not thro' fear f being 
aſſaſſinated, but leſt the mention of Mary's practices might ine oil 
her troubles. But, continued ſhe (with great art), I will now 
ou a farther ſecret, though it be not uſual for me, in other caſes, |, 
lab out what I ſee: it is not long ſince theſe eyes of mine teid a 
oath, wherein ſome were bound to kill me within a month. Her 
I ſee your danger in my perſon, which I will be very careful to de. 
vent. She then put them in mind of their aſſociation, and conclüdel 
with irreſolution how to proceed, and a prayer that God would en. 
lighten her ſo as to conduct every thing for the heſt. 
Elizabeth's abſenting herſelf from the houſe, and the declaratin 
ſhe had made of the oath to murder her, increaſed the apprehenſion; 
of the publick ; ſo that, when the commons returned to theit houſe 
they were more than ever determined to inſiſt upon the execution of 
Mary. Elizabeth foreſaw that, and therefore ordered Hatton to 
nify to the houſe, that ſhe would be glad if the members could desi 
any method for the ſecurity of the nation, leſs ſhocking to her tha 
the putting her kinſwoman to death. This meſſage he delivered a 
the 14th of November ; and when it came to bedebated, he took un- 
uſual. pains to inform the houſe, that Elizabeth propoſed it not by wy 
of direction, but of conſultation. After this, the thing bore nodebat; 
and the like meſſage having been ſent to the lords, a conference'enſved 
between committees of both houſes. It would appear that the loi 
were not quite ſo clear as the commons were, upon the neceſſity of 
taking away Mary's life; for long and warm debates happened in the 
committee; and ſeveral lords, upon its breaking up, applied for and 
obtained leave to retire into the country. Upon the report of the cui. 
ference to the houſe of commons, Hatton exhauſted- all his art and 
eloquence in confuting whatever had or could be urged for Mary; and 
the members unanimouſly came to a reſolution to inſiſt upon theirpets 
tion to have Mary put to death. After this, Crofts the comptraller, and 
Knolles the treaſurer of the houſhold, moved that the houſe ſhould 
go to prayers, to implore God that he would put it into Elizabeti' 


heart to cut off Mary's head; and that the members ſhould be is: 


VideD'Ewe's joined to uſe a form of prayer, in private, to the ſame purpoſe. Thi 
Journal, p. motion was highly approved of. a in el 


404. 


But ſtill it appears, that, in the conferences, Mary's friends had p- 
poſed ſome methods they thought likely to reſtrain her from doing at) 
prejudice to Elizabeth; and the commons ſeem to have heen apptehen. 
five, leſt, at their next application to Elizabeth, ſhe might urge ſome 


of thoſe. | To provide againſt that, a committee was appointed © 
draw up anſwers to them all; and on the 23d of November they wer 
repeated in the houſe by the ſolicitor-general. He proved (fays tht 
journal), by invincible reaſons, that neither by expectation of reſot 
tion in the diſpoſition of the Scotiſh lady, if the queen's mae! 


ſhould ſpare her life, nor yet by ſafer and ſtronger guarding of be 
perſon, nor by her promiſe upon word and oath, nor by the hoſtags 


of other princes her allies, nor by her baniſhment, nor by the ew 
cation of the pope's bull, nor yet by the bonds and word of a * 
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« of agy or all ehe prinees her allies, or by any other way ot means 
wha 


coe ver; other than by the ſpeedy execution of the faid Scots'queen 


moſt toyal perſon of the queen's majeſty, and of the peaceable ſtate 
of this realm, could in any ways de provided for, and eſtabliſhed. 
Alter this ſpeech Mr. King, offered a writing, 3 favour 
of Mary; but the courtiers prevailed on the houſe not to re- 
ceire it. In ſhort, the fate of the Scots queen was determined; and 
boch houſes attended Elizabeth to let her know, that they could think 
of no other way to ſave her and her people from deſtruction, but by 
Elizabeth anſwered, If I ſhould fay unto you that I mean not to 
grant the petition, by — 5 I ſhould ſay unto you more than per- 
haps I mean. And if I thould ſay unto you that I mean to —— unto 
you your petition, 1 ſhould then tell you more than is fit for you to 
know. And thus I muſt deliver you an anſwer anſwerleſs. 
On the ad of December the parliament was adjourned to the 1 5th 
of February, a reſolution being probably fixed to take off Mary's head 
within that tine. Mr bir Ar e 102908! 
Soon after this lord Buckhurſt and Beale were ſent to Mary, to let 
her know that ſentence was pronounced againſt her, that the ſame was 
confirmed by authority of parliament, and that the members earneſt! 
defired it to be put in immediate execution. They were inſtructed to add, 
that as the religion profeſſed in England could not be ſecure while ſhe 
lived, ſo ought ſhe, before death, to expiate her offences againſt God 
and the queen by repentance. This intelligence was ſo far from diſ- 
piriting the Scots queen, that, as Camden expreſſes it, ſhe triumphed 
with more than wonted alacrity, thanking God that ſhe was -regarded 
as an inſtrument for ' re-eſtabliſhing religion in Britain. A biſhop and 
a dean being recommended to her, inſtead of a popiſh oem whom 
ſhe earneſtly requeſted, to direct her conſcience and give her the ſacra- 
ments, ſhe obſerved, with indignation, after utterly refuſing any pro- 
teſtant aſſiſtants, that as the Engliſh had often put their own kings to 
death, no wonder they now exerted their cruelty on one who was ſprung 
from their blood-royal. | 17 2Y 
There was now a receſs of parliament, and all Europe ſtood in 
filent expectation of Mary's fate. L'Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſa- 
dor, had orders to interceed for her in the ſtrongeſt manner; but all 
he could do was to prevail with Elizabeth not to take any final reſolu- 
tion, till ſhe ſhould hear what Pomponne de Believre, who was diſ- 
patched as ambaſſador extraordinary from France, had to propoſe. 
Du Cheſne, a French writer of Engliſh affairs, has put two long ſpeeches 
into the mouth of this ambaſſador, which, if genuine, do honour to 
is courage and eloquence. But Elizabeth anſwered; that as the 
Kavens did not contain'two ſuns, ſo neither could England endure two 
queens and two religions; and concluded with ſaying, that execution 
muſt be done on Mary, as her parliament, to whoſe conſideration ſhe had 
recommended the affair, had not propoſed any method of ſecuring her 
own life without it. Believre tranſmitted to his court an account of 
audience, and vas inſtructed to repeat his remonſtrances, which 
e did, but all in vain; for her ſentence was firſt proclaimed in the 
W, and afterwards throughout the whole kingdem. In this procla- 
mation Elizabeth proteſted, that this publication was extorte 1 IN 
her, 


"10 death, the ſafety or continuance of the true religion, of the 
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ö 
her, to che exceeding grief of ber mind, by the prayers and fn, 
of both houſes of parliament. Vet were there adds Came, 
very judiciouſly, who thought that all this Was only the fahl g 
the ſex, who though they deſire a thing never ſo much, yet will aun 
ſeem. rather to be conſtrained to accept it. OB 
Elizabeth's apprehenſions from France, however, were not ney 0 
great as they were from Scotland, where James was no ſooner * 
ed of theſe things than he put an vaſt airs of reſentment, pn. 
haps through affection, and certainly through his high notions of 
kingly. power. Archibald Douglas was his refident at the Englif 
court, and he was commanded to deal very roundly with Elizabeth 
concerning his mother. At the ſame time James wrote to Elizabet, 
lling her how ſurprized he was that the Engliſh nobility and counc] 
thould take upon them to give ſentence upon a queen of Scotland, 200 
one deſcended of the blood royal of England; yet would he think | 
more ſtrange if ſhe ſhould ſtain her hands with the blood of his my. 
ther, her relation, and a woman. No anſwer being made to this 
the Scots king informed her majeſty, that the proceedings againſt hi 
mother agreed neither with the will of God, which forbiddeth to touch 
the Lord's anointed, nor yet with the law of nations, that an abſolute 
princeſs ſhould be condemned by ſubjects: yet if ſhe ſhould give be 
firſt example of profaning her own and other princes diadems, ba 
nature and honour would incite him to revenge. 1 
He therefore intreated a ſuſpenſion, till he could fend an ambaſlader 
with overtures which might ſatisfy her majeſty. To this the queen 
replied, that no precipitation ſhould be uſed, as ſhe would he glad to 
Spotl. p. 351, hear any propoſals that might fave the Scots queen's life, and ſecur 
* her own. 3 550 
December 15. In conſequence of this, king James aſſembled his parliament, who, 
beſides loyal promiſes of aſſiſtance, ſupplied him with a confiderabl 
* ſum of money, which inabled him to diſpatch the maſter of Gray, 
and fir Robert Melvil, to London; where they arrived the zoth d 
An. 1586-7, December, and had their audience the iſt of January, when Elizabeth 
told them, ſhe was unmeaſurably ſorry that no means could be fallen 
on to ſave queen Mary's life, and aſſure her own. * I have labourel 
(ſaid ſhe) to preſerve both; but now I fee it cannot be done. 


January 10.) At their ſecond audience, Gray, who was intruſted with the whole | 


management of the negociation, demanded to know if Mary was 
alive. Elizabeth anſwered ſhe was; but ſhe would not promiſe that 
ſhe would be ſo for an hour; yet defired to know what offers they had 
to make. Our maiter (ſaid Gray) has commanded us to interpoke 
his credit in behalf of his mother, and to give the chief of his nob- 


1 


lity as hoſtages that ſhe ſhall never conſpire againſt your majelty 
Upon this a conference enſued; and the maſter's ſecond fal b 


queen Mary's reſigning in her ſon's favour being rejected, 
Elizabeth obſerved ſhe had no right, being ma of ſucceſſion, 
Gray urged that all the foreign princes, Mary's allies and friends, would 
guarantee her reſignation. Leiceſter told Elizabeth, that the ſum of 


. * Moyſes informs us, that the eſtates agreed to a voluntary ſublidy. All peerr, barons, wd 
228 paying as much money as was contained in a certain roll. is loan was appropin 
tothe ſending ambaſſadors to France, Denmark, and Spain, either to obtain queen Mary's . 
leaſe, vpon the ſurety of theſe princes, or their aflilance, in ciſe of her execution, P. 13 


; 
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2. it ſo? replied the queen. Then ſhould Tput myſelf in worſe” 
2 an before. By God's paſſion, that were to cut mine on throat. 
He (all never come in that place, and be 
then flung out of the room with theſe words, * Well, tell your king 
cat T have done to keep the crown on his head ſince he was born; 
nd that, for my part, L mean to keep the league, which if the breaks, 
vis fault will be double. Sir Robert followed her, intreating a reſpite 
wr eiglit days; to which ſhe anſwered,” „ Not an hour. 
King James, having intelligence of this conference, commanded 
Gry.to threaten the queen of England, in caſe ſhe put the ſentence 
againſt his mother in execution. But, before his letter came to hand; 


the maſter had been made to promiſe that he would pacify his ſove- 


reign, if James's title to England was reſerved, ſnould even the execution 
ceed. And Leiceſter ſoon after, not obſcurely, wrote what was de- 
termined againſt his mother, and adviſed him to deal more moderately, 
her cauſe not being worth the lofing ſach a friend as his tniſtrefs. At 
the fame time Walſingham informed ſecretary Maitland of Thirleſtan, 
that all wiſe and religious men in England wondered that the ki 
hould be ſo earneſt in his mother's cauſe, conſidering her unnatu 
bigotry, which had made her transfer her pretended right to both 
crowns to the king of Spain, in cafe her ſon continued a proteſtant. 
Theſe informations no longer allowing the Scots king to doubt of 
what was reſolved on, the ſentence too 'being made publick all over 
the nation, he recalled his ambafladors; and commanded the mini- 
ſters, in their prayers, to implore God to illuminate his mother with 
the light of his truth, and to fave her from the preſent danger; but this, 
to their eternal ſhame, all of them but his own chaplain and Lindfay of 
Leith refuſed. The king then commanded the biſhops to do that pious 
office, appointing the 3d of February more particularly for that pur 
poſe, when the biſhop of St. Andrew's was appointed to pray at Edin- 
burgh before his majeſty. This the obſtinate clergy reſolving to pre- 
vent, when the day came, ſent one Cowpar, a young man, to pre- 
ocupy the pulpit, and exclude his lordſhip. His majeſty, repairing to 
church at the hour appointed, called toCowpar from his ſeat, * Mr. John, 
that place was deſtined for another; yet, if you will remember my mother 
in your prayers, you may go on.” He replying he would do as the 
ſpirit directed, the king ordered him to come down; but making as 
tho he would ſtay, the captain of the guards went to force him, where- 


againſt the king at the laſt day ;” and then, denouncing 


Blackneſs by the council. | | 
The queen of Scots being at laſt willed to prepate for death, was f6 
far from being dejected, that ſhe thanked God that her fottowful lifs 
was. now to end; and only intreated queen Elizabeth, in the natne of 
Jeſus, by the ſoul and memory of Henry VII. their common progeni- 
— and by her regal dignity, to allow her body to be carried into 
ance, there to be buried with her mother; not to put her to death 
privately, that all might witneſs her dying in Chriſt; and to permit her 
ſervants to go where they would, and enjoy the pot legacies ſhe had 
<queathed to them. In the ſame letter ſhe complained of the indig- 
ay done her in taking away her furniture, and of the little reſpect 
14 C 1 uſed 


ambaſſador had to propoſe was, that James ſhould be in Marys 


with me.“ she 
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won he burſt out into theſe exprefftons t '*© This day ſhall witneſs Spotſwood, 
again woes on the f. 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, he deſcended, and was ſoon after ſent tO 115. 
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Saon after this the French ambaſſador, monſieur L' Aube 


fleet was in Milford-haven, that the duke of Guiſe had landed in * 


_ would often fit ſolitary, and mutter © Aut fer, aut feri,” (Either bear with 
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uſed to her by her kcepers. To this Jetter queen Elizabeth Tet | 
man wholly devoted to the Guiſian faction, conſpired to * * 
the life of Elizabeth. This being diſcovered, by one whom he ha 
tampered with to that purpoſe, ſerved only to precipitate queen Ma 
ruin *; for it being now univerſally noiſed abroad that the Spal 


ſex with a powerful army, that Mary had eſcaped, and that there Wa 
a new conſpiracy on foot to kill Elizabeth and fire London, the queer 


at laſt ſurmounted her perplexities, and had a warrant drawn up fo 
her ſiſter's death. 41114 pie $6r1 FO 
Although ſhe had gone thus far, yet was ſhe diſtracted with repar 
to its execution. Pity to a woman, a princeſs and her relation, ſear d 
infamy with after- ages, and certain danget, as well from the Sy 
king, who would now be advanced a ſtep nearer the Engliſh ſucceſfol 
as from the other catholick princes, and deſperadoes of that perſuaſun 
at home, all conſpired to make her dread the event. On the the 
hand, if ſhe ſpared Mary, - ſhe ſaw that the noblemen, who had fy. 
tenced her, would privily endeavour to get into her. ſon's: go 
graces, not without hazard to herſelf; whilſt the reſt of her ſubjeds 
perceiving their care for her ſafety neglected, would be leſs ſolicitous fr 
it in time to come. Many would turn papiſts, when they ſhauld ſe 
Mary preſerved, as it were by fate, to a probability of empire; and 
e jeſuits, knowing queen Mary's many infirmities, from a fear of 
her dying ſoon, would leave no means untried to compaſs her own 
ruin, that ſo their faith might be reſtored. Her nobles too inſiſting 
that religion, the commonwealth, the love of her country, the oath 
of aſſociation, and the care of poſterity, did all beſeech her no longer 
to ſpare one who endangered the ſubverſion of all, added Our 
own annals furniſh us with many ſalutary examples of Engli 
kings putting their rivals to death; and is the death of one Scotif 
and titular queen to over-balance the ſafety of England? Delay (added 
they), in ſo important an affair, is dangerous. Neither need your 
majeſty dread catholicks abroad; for ſhe, who ſpirits them up, being 
removed, they will deſiſt from their machinations. Nor is her ſon mot 
to be dreaded; for, being ſo much the nearer to the Engliſh throne, I 
foreigners will not only be leſs inclined to aſſiſt him, but he will bee 
willing to hazard his pretenſions.“ 19 
Vet by all theſe reaſons did not Elizabeth ſeem convinced; fot ſſe 


* 


her, or ſmite her.) At laſt ſhe ſigned the warrant, and commanded ſe 
cretary Davidſon to carry it to the ſeal, and have it ſecretly paſſed; ad- 
ing, that ſhe would have the execution done in the hall, and not in the 
green, or open court; and concluded with ſome complaint againſt it 
Amias Paulet, and others, who might have eaſed her of the burden, 


without that formality +. 


According to an author of ſome merit, Henry III. although he ſolicited the liſe of quteb 
Mary by the preſident Bellie vre, yet did this ambaſlador ſecretly co-operate with the enemies of 
that princeſs; nor is that improbable, if we conſider that the French king dreaded the ambitiol 
of the Guiſes. Vide Rapin. | | | b eee 
I See a letter of Walſingham and Davidſon's to Paulet and Drury, February 1, 1586-7, U 
M'Kenzie's life of qu@n Mary, vol. iii. p. 335, 340, 341. pw 

2 PEE 75 Davidſon, 
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Davidſon, that aſternoon, got the warrant ſealed; but next morn- 
ne he received orders not to go to the chancellor, till her majeſty had 
gelt ſpoken with him. When he came to court, the queen aſked him 
he had been at my lord chancellor's; and he anſwering in the affir- 
mative, ne demanded What needed that haſte, He defended his 
conduct by her own command, and the importance of the cauſe. 
« But, added ſhe, methinks the beſt and ſafeſt method would be to have 
it done in another way.” To which he replying, that the honourable 
was always the beſt; if ſhe meant to have it done at all, ſhe then 
made no anſwer. lie . hk eee 
à day or two after, queen Elizabeth called Davidſon to her in the 
privy chamber; and told him, with a ſmile, that dreaming of the exe- 


{he had had a ſword, ſhe would have run him through. The ſecretary, 
after thanking his ſtars,” in the ſame jocular humour, that he was not 
then near her majeſty, aſked, with great earneſtneſs, what her diſcourſe 
meant; and whether, having proceeded fo far, ſhe now intended to 
drop the execution. She, with an oath and great vehemency, an- 
ſwered, No; but ſtill ſhe thought it might receive a better form, be- 
cauſe it caſt the whole blame upon her. To this he again replied, 
that the manner uſed was what both honour and juſtice demanded. 
« There are wiſer men than you, returned ſhe, of a different opinion.” 
« What other men think, rejoined Davidſon, I cannot tell ; but this 
Lam ſure of, that I never heard any give ſound proofs of its being 
either honourable or ſafe to take any other courſe, than what the law 
and equity demand.” 12 | 
Next morning the ſecretary waited on her majeſty with Paulet and 
Drury's anſwer to his and Walſingham's letter; in which when the queen 
found that they abſolutely refuſed to make a ſhipwreek of their | con- 
ſciences, and leave a blot on their poſterity, by murdering any one with- 
out a warrant, ſhe complained of their dainty perjury (her own words), 
who, contrary to the oath of aſſociation, caſt all the weight on her 
ſhoulders: and concluded, ſhe would have it well enough done with- 
out them; and named one Wingfield, who, ſhe ſaid, with ſome 
others, would undertake it. The diſhonour and danger of this, Da- 
_=_ ſo ſtrongly repreſented to her, that her majeſty withdrew to her 
oſet. - | | 
But, before this, the warrant, impoweting the earls of Shrewſbury, 
Kent, Derby, Cumberland, and others, to ſee the queen of Scots exe- 
cuted according to law, had been ſent down to Fotheringay by the 
council, whom Davidſon had conſulted on the ſubject; and though the 
next-time that Elizabeth ſaw Davidſon, ſhe ſwore a great oath, that it 
was a ſhame for them all that it was not over; yet did ſhe blame the 
ſecretary for communicating the warrant to part of the council, and 
* made the world believe that ſhe had no knowledge of its 
og ent. „ 1 | 
But if the meant to ſuſpend Mary's doom, why did ſhe not recall 
the warrant &? Or is it to be ſuppoſed that her privy council, among 


_ 


and not have diſcovered it, had they not very well known their miſ- 
trels's ſentiments ? 5 n 


From an original of Davidſcn's hand-writing. Vide M- Kenzie, vol. iii, p. 337. 


On 


cution of queen Mary, ſhe had been fo offended with him, that, if 


whom were her miniſters, would have dared to take ſuch a meaſure, 
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to Mary 


everlaſting joys of heaven, whoſe body cannot endure one ſtroke of ti 


ww 


Tur HISTORY or SCOMBNND,. | 
On the 16th of February, 1586-7, the earls read their eff, 
and informed her, that ſhe mult prepare to die the next * 

She anſwered, with an undaunted compoſure, that ſhe did not think 1 
fiſter would have conſented to her death, as ſhe was not ſubje@ig1), 
laws and juriſdiction of England. But fince it is her pleaſure, aid 
ſhe, death to me ſhall be moſt welcome; for that ſoul little merit the 


executioner.” She then prayed them to allow her to confer with ber 
confeflor about the ſtate- of her ſoul, and with Melvil, her maſter of 
houſhold, about her laſt will, for which ſhe required ſome longer 
time. Both ſhould have been granted; but Shrewſbury replied, « F, 
no, madam, you muſt die, you muſt die: we can neither grant ; 
longer delay, nor your confeflor ; but you may have the biſhop ot den 
of Peterborough.” But him ſhe would not hear of, and fo the noble. 
men left her. She then commanded her ſervants to haſten her ſuppe, 
that ſhe might the better diſpoſe of her concerns: At ſupper, which 
was always temperate, obſerving her domeſticks weeping, ſhe, with 
great magnanimity, bad them rather rejoice that ſhe was now to de- 
out of a world of miſeries. Then calling for a glaſs of wine 

ſhe drank to them all, and made each of them pledge her, which thy 
did on their knees, mingling tears in the cup, and begging her pardon | 
for neglect of duty; as the alſo did of them. This m6urnful ſuppe | 
ended, ſhe read over her will, and the inventory of her jewels, &, 
| 

ö 


writing down the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed every pu- 
ticular. To ſome too ſhe diſtributed money with her own hands. She 
then recommended, by letter, her ſoul to the prayers of her confeſſ, 
and her ſervants to the French king and the duke of Guiſe. At her 
wonted time ſhe went to bed, flept ſome hours, and then awaking 
ſpent the remainder of the night in prayer. 

The fatal morning being come, ſhe dreſſed herſelf in a gorgeous 
though matron-like habit, called her ſervants together, commandel 
her will to be read, and excuſed the ſmallneſs of their legacies by het | 
want of ability. Then betaking herſelf to her oratory, ſhe remained 
in prayer till between eight and nine, when Mr. Andrew's, ſheriff « 
the county, warned her the hour was come. rs oY 

She immediately came forth, with a chearfully compoſed and mi- 
jeſtick look, holding a crucifix in her hands, and having her prayet- } 
beads at her girdle. Two of Paulet's gentlemen ſupporting her, Mr. 
Andrew's went before. At the great hall ſhe was met by the eatls 
&c. where Melvil, her ſervant, falling on his knees, with a profuſion 
of genuine tears lamented his hard fate, that he ſhould bear the tydiug 
of her unhappy end into Scotland. Lament not (ſaid ſhe), but fr 
ther _ Thou ſhalt ſoon ſee thy queen freed from all her mil 
ries} Tell them I die conſtant in my religion, and firm in my affec- 
tions to Scotland and France. God forgive thoſe who have thirſted 
for my blood, as harts do for the water-brooks. Thou, O God, who 
art truth, perfectly knoweſt how ardently I wiſhed the union of tis 
— : nga em 7 me to my fon, and inform him I 2 4 
nothing that may be prejudicial to his kingdom. Admoniſh mm 
ve in ny dee d gen of England, — be thou ever his ahi 

ervant.“ eee 

So bidding him fare wel, ſhe dropped ſome tears, and gave him I 
hagd to'kils, Then tdrning to the carts, fhe begged that her 1 
1 | 2 m 


Tür HISTORY Or SCOTLAND. 
might be civilly uſed, have the legacies ſhe had bequeathed them, ſtand 
by her at death, and be ſent back into their own countries with letters 
of ſafe· conduct. The earl of Kent, apprehenſive of ſome ſuperſtition, 
objected to their being with her on the ſcaffold, “Fear not (ſaid ſhe), 
theſe poor ſouls only want to take their laſt fare wel of me. I know 
my ſiſter Elizabeth would not deny me that favour, were it only for 
the honour of my ſe. , | 4 
Accordingly ſuch of her ſervants as ſhe named receiving permiſſion, 
he appointed her phyſician Burgoyne, Melvil, her ſurgeon, apothecary, 
two waiting- women, and ſome others, to that melancholy office. So the 
gentlemen, two earls, and the ſheriff of the county, going before her, 
ſbe walked to the ſcaffold, which being built at the upper end of 
the hall, had placed on it a chair, a cuſhion, and a block, all 
covered with black. As ſoon as ſhe was ſeated, and filence com- 
manded, Beal, clerk of the council, read the warrant; which ſhe at- 
tentively heard, yet as if her mind was fixed on ſomething elſe. Then 
Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, began a long ſpeech, in which he 
recapitulated her paſt life, and gave no obſcure hints of her everlaſt- 
ing damnation. She once or twice prayed him not to trouble himſelf 
about her; yet did he ſtill ungenerouſly urge her to turn proteſtant, 
till he forced her to tell him, that being born and bred in & ancient 
catholick perſuaſion, ſhe was now ready to die for it. But, faid the 
earls, we will pray for you.” “If you will pray with me, anſwered 
ſhe mildly, I ſhall be much beholden to you: But in me, who am 
of a different perſuaſion, to join with you, would be a heinous fin.” 
They then appointed the dean to pray, with whom while the 
ſpectators joined, ſhe fell down on her knees, ſtill holding the cruci- 
fr in her hands, and with her ſervants prayed in Latin, out of the 
office of the bleſſed Virgin. | 8 
The dean having ended his Prayer: ſhe, in the Engliſh tongue, re- 
commended the church, her ſon, and queen Elizabeth, to God; be- 
ſeeching him to avert his wrath from this ifland, and profeſſing her 
hopes of ſalvation in the blood of Chriſt. She invoked the heavenly 
choir of ſaints to interceed with him for her. She forgave all her 
enemies, and kiſſing the crucifix and ſigning herſelf, As thy arms, 
O Chriſt (cried ſhe), were ſpread out upon the crols, ſo receive me 
with the out-ftretched arms of thy mercy, and pardon my tranſ- 
greſſions.“ Then riſing, the executioners aſked her forgiveneſs. This 
ſhe granted them; and her maids began to take off her upper gar- 
ments. The executioners offering their aſſiſtance, ſhe put them back, 
telling them ſhe was not accuſtomed to be ſerved by ſuch grooms of 
the chamber, nor diſrobed before ſuch a multitude. Her upper garment, 
Which was of black ſattin, being thrown aſide, ſhe quickly unlaced 
er doublet, and put on her arms a pair of ſilken gloves; her body 
(lays Spotſwood) being covered only with a ſmock. Her maids all 
this time weeping and crying aloud, ſhe gently reproved them, ſaying, 
the had paſt her word for them. Then, figning them with the croſs, 
me embraced, kiſſed, and with a ſmile bad them farewell. Her face 
deing veiled, ſhe undauntedly laid her head down on the block, and 
Poke aloud in Latin the 31ſt pſalm. Then ſtretching out her hands, 
and repeating the 5th verſe, © Unto thine hands, O Lord, I commir 
) ſpirit; thou haſt relieved me, O Lord God of truth,” which was 
ne ſignal agreed upon; the executioner aukwardly ſevered her head 
14 D from 
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from her body at two blows. That being held up, the dean andeact,. 


cried out, © Long live queen Elizabeth! So let her enemies and tho 
of the goſpel periſh :” while moſt of the ſpectators burſt into tex; 
Thus fell Mary Stuart, grand-daughter of Henry. VII. of England 
daughter of James V. of Scotland, queen of Scotland, and queen. 
dowager of France, in the 46th year of her age, and 18th of her 
captivity, by a ſentence, the legality of which will ever be proble. 
matical with latter ages. * a 
Nature had not only adorned her outſide with a laviſhneſs of beauty 
which no woman ever poſſeſſed, but had endowed her with a mii, 
capable of every improvement. No princeſs of her time could 
argue with more penetration upon the moſt important affairs; and none 
ſpoke and wrote the modern languages with more elegance than ſhe 
There is a force in many of her letters, which ſeems the reſult of ty. 
dy as well as of genius, and ſhe appears to have wrote with a ſcepter 
even when crowned with thorns : ſhe was liberal, magnanimous, and 
affable : ſhe charmed every eye, and every ear where policy interfere 
not. Yet was the greatneſs of her natural and acquired perfection 
ſurpaſſed by the greatneſs of her misfortunes : though two of the mol 
powerful European monarchs contended for her in her cradle, ſhe un 
unfortunate in the death of her father, unfortunate in her mother and 
French relations, unfortunate in her French education, unfortunate 
in her faith, unfortunate in aſſuming the arms of England, perhay 
unfortunate in her ſubjects, but chiefly unfortunate in being the - 
temporary and rival of Elizabeth. Her life appears one continued gloom, 
with here and there a faint ray darting in, which ſerves only to brighten 
its horror; and ſhe ſeems to have been formed to bear adverſity. better 
than proſperity. The three firſt years of her reign, aſter her retun 
from France, were almoſt unexceptionable, till imprudently ſhewig 
more regard to Rizio than either her huſband or the nobles thought 
his merits deſerved ; and till tranſported with revenge for his murder 
ſhe fell into a labyrinth of troubles, in fomenting which, both the gre 
men in Scotland, and queen Elizabeth but too much found their a 
count. What ſhare ſhe had in the murder of king Henry has ben 
fully related. ——But nothing can apologize for her attachment i 
and marriage with Bothwell ; for as he was the chief regicide, aud d 
courſe capable of enterpriſing every thing to gain a ſceptre, it gave he 
diſcontented nobles a colourable pretence to confine her, and crom! 
her ſon. Having eſcaped from Lochlevin, and being defeated # 
Langfide, ſhe fled to England for aſſiſtance, which ſhe had often bei 
made to expect. But how could ſhe hope to be reſtored by Elia 
beth, ſhe who had aſſumed the arms of England, ſhe who had ne- 
ver fully acceded to the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe who had alwi 
been carrying on a deſign among the catholick Engliſh to dethrone E. 
zabeth, ſhe who had married one of her ſubjects againſt her inclinat® 
ſhe who was not obſcurely named as acceſlory to his aſſaſſination, fe 
who was a ſincere foe to the reformation, and devoted to the Guile! 
Thus policy, which is. not always founded on juſtice, oppoſed hel f 
ſtoration: and though for many years ſhe was a priſoner at large, 
was made to expect her liberty; yet had it been determined, periv 
even before the conferences, that ſhe ſhould ever remain in capt 
As thoſe who commanded in Scotland in her room were only. laß 


ported by queen Elizabeth, that princeſs well knew, that during d 
| . mino 
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minority, her kingdom would be eaſy on that quarter. This was of 


eat conſequence to religion and the realm; yet muſt it be owned, 
that in the whole of this long-played tragi-comedy, Elizabeth ſunk the 
woman in the monarch. . We” | | 
The Engliſh queen was no-ſooner informed of the death of Mary, 
han ſhe affected the greateſt ſurpriſe. To this anger and lamentation 
too unbounded for reality ſucceeded ; ſhe put on the deepeſt mourning, 
commanded her council out of her preſence with a ſharp rebuke, and 


had them examined; but Davidſon, who ſeems to have been exalted 


only to be tumbled down again, felt the ſevereſt effects of her in- 
cignation ; for he being tried in the ſtar-chamber, was rigorouſly fined, 
deprived of his offices, and long after kept in cuſtody. 

In the mean time Elizabeth having ordered her ſiſter to be embalmed, 
and royally interred at Peterborough, ſhe diſpatched Mr. Cary with 
the following letter, which ſhe wrote with her own hand, to the Scots 


king. 


« Would to God, my dear brother, you knew, though not felt, the 
extreme ſorrow that overwhelms my mind for that miſerable accident, 
which, contrary to my meaning, hath happened : I have therefore 
ſent my kinſman, whom you have formerly deigned to favour, to in- 
ſtruct you truly in that which my pen trembleth to write. I beſeech 

ou, that as God and many others can witneſs my innocence, ſo you 
will likewiſe believe, that if I had commanded it I ſhould not have 
denied it, I am not ſo baſe-minded as to fear to do that which is 
juſt, or when done, to refuſe it ; for as it is not princely, with feigned 
words, to conceal the meaning of the heart, ſo will I never diſſemble 
my actions. This aſſure yourſelf of from me, that as I knew it was 
deſerved, ſo had I meant it, I would never-have laid it on another's 
ſhoulders; but to impute that to myſelf, which I never did ſo much as 
think of, I will not. You will pleaſe then to hear the circumſtances 
from the bearer, and believe me, that you have not a more loving 
kinſwoman or dearer friend, or one that will watch with more care 
to preſerve you and your ſtate : and, if any endeavour to perſuade you of 


happy reign,” 


But James would neither admit Cary into his preſence, nor receive 
his letters: yet, after a few days, he conſented that his council ſhould 
ſee him, when the meſſenger delivered to them, with his diſpatch, the 
following memorial. | 


* Whereas the queen, my miſtreſs, deſirous that his majeſty 
ſhould be rightly informed of the queen his mother's death, hath 
ommanded me, to declare the manner of it, fince I am denied acceſs 
0 the king, I have thought proper to put it in writing, to prevent 
(interpretation, and the better to perform my meſſage. Firſt, 
© commanded me to aſſure his majeſty, that ſhe never intended to 
Put his mother to death, notwithſtanding the daily perſuaſions of her 
ounctl, the ſupplication of the nobility, knights, and gentlemen, and 
x hourly cries of her poor people, at all which (he was unmeaſure- 
bly grieved : but, upon daily advertiſement of the preparations of ſhips 

and 
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the contrary, regard them as leſs devoted to you than to others. Thus Spotſwood 
in haſte I have troubled you, beſeeching God to ſend you a long and p. 337, 338. 
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and men in France and Spain to invade her realch, and report cr 
queen Mary's breaking Fotheringay caſtle, and her eſcape, bag” 
1 a warrant to her council to do that which they thought moll 
expedient, leſt in any ſuch extremity, ſhe. ſhould” be unprovidel. 
This warrant ſhe delivered to her ſecretary Mr. Davidſon to kee ix 
intending it ſhould go out of his hands, unleſs ſome "invaſion from z. 
broad, or inſurrection at home ſhould be made to procure her liberty.” 
but the ſecretary, otherwiſe than ſhe we gens aving ſhewed th. 
writing to two or three of the council, they aſſembled the remainde; 
and dilpatched a mandate for her execution, which ſhe proteſts before 
God, was without her knowledge. For this Davidſon has been con. 
mitted, and will not eſcape her high diſpleaſure. This is the effect qt 
my meſſage, which if I could expreſs, as lively as I did hear my mil. 
treſs utter it, and with ſuch a heavy heart and ſorrowful countenance 
his majeſty would rather pity her for the ſorrow ſhe , endures, than 
blame her for a fact to which ſhe never aſſented.“ 8 
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This apology, which was thought to be calculated to the meridia 
of the king's underſtanding, not fatisfying him, there were may, 
from a love of publick commotion, a hatred of the reformation, « 
from revenge for the inſult offered the kingdom, by murdering thei 
queen, who urged him to break the league, and commence a war with 
England. How far filial affection, and the honour of the nation might 
have vanquiſhed his love of peace I know not, but when it was repre- 
ſented to him by Walſingham, that his mother was juſtly condemned, 
and in whatever manner her death was compaſſed, that England ws 
ever ſuperior in force to Scotland, would be doubly ſo now, when the 
grandees and major part of the realm would not fail to ſupport what 
they had ſo ſtrenuouſly recommended, to his certain excluſion from 
that. throne, and perhaps to the loſs of his own. But if France and 
Spain (for both were his friends) ſhould unite their forces with by, 
England, confederated with Holland and Zealand, has nought 9 
dread from all the potentates of Europe. Beſides, whatever the French 
and Spaniards may promiſe, it was not their intereſt to aid him. Fot 
how did they aſſiſt his mother? They knew that this iſland would be 
too powerful if governed by one.—But if ſhe, who had ſo great? 
faction abroad, and was of their own perſuaſion, was not effeQually | 
ſupported, will they aſſiſt him whom they muſt hate, becauſe deeme! 
by them a heretick? Will the cunning, politick, and ambitious king 
of Spain, who ever ſince his conſort queen Mary's time, has affeche 
the ſovereignty of England, the Scotiſh queen had even promiſed him 
by letters, will he aſſiſt to put the crown on the head of another! Will 
the perſpicacious king of France exalt to more power the relation of 2 
houſe whom he has reaſon to hate, as conſcious that they even alpir 
to his own crown? Hence ſhould his majeſty even become catholick, 
he can have no aſſurance in their favour ; witneſs Don Antonuo, ? 
catholick, deſpoiled by a catholick.—But the numerous and daring pe- 
piſts at home will do his buſineſs. Beſides that, they never can cob. 
fide in a new convert; they never yet drew in one line, and will 90 
now, and add to that the proteſtants are greatly their overmatch. But 
ſome argue, the king's reputation will ſuffer, it he revenge not the deat! 
of his mother. Had ſhe been innocent, revenge had been laudable j but 
being guilty, he had ſufficiently diſcharged the duties of a fon * * 
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Jating for her: nor are the people ſo incenſed, as ſome inſinuate, at his 
majeſty for his ſtrenuous interpoſal, as to force him into the arms of March 4. 
foreign confederates. They know what nature demands, and cannot poi. p. 359- 
twink the worſe of the monarch for filial affection. . 
Theſe reaſons, which lord Hunſdon ſome time after more particu- 
ly inforced, ery juſtly prevented his majeſty from adopting the mar- 
tal ſentiments of a convention, which met in the end of March at 
Holy-rood-houle. The ſtates (ſays fir James Melvil) with one voice, 
cried out in a great rage, to ſet forward againſt England, Faun | 
0 hazard their lives, and ſpend their fortunes, in revenge of that un- 
kindly and unlawful murder. £ TY 
come time before this, fir William Stewart brother to the late fa- the earl of Ar- 
yourite, had returned to court, and was aſſiduous in his attendance on lan. 
the maſter of Gray abbot of Dumfermling, who till bore a conſi- 
derable ſway. But though it was great, yet did it not ſatisfy his am- 
bition ; for the lord Thirleſtane and fir James Hume of Coldingknows 
hared with him in his majelty's affection. Thoſe he and Maxwell 
earl of Morton determined, at all events to get rid of; and as the maſ- 
ter deemed fir William a fit inſtrument, to him he communicated 
his purpoſe ; and the more to engage him, told him, that Thirlſtane 
had been acceſſory to the driving his brother from court, and to the 
bringing in the Stirling lords. Stewart ardently ſeemed to enter into 
his meaſures, but at the ſame time informed his majeſty of the whole. 
Nor was it kept long a ſecret from Thirleſtane, who complained at the 
next meeting of the privy council, of the injuſtice done him, and de- 
fired to be tried. Gray denied his ever having ſaid any ſuch thing. 
Upon this fir William being called in, and not receding, a diſpute. 
aroſe, and after ſome warm expreſſions, Stewart told him he deſerved. 
no credit, having abuſed- his embaſſy to England, and conſented to the . 
execution of the king's mother. In conſequence of this, the council El ii 
adviſed that both ſhould be tried, and in the interim committed them P. 4+ 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh. R 
But Thirleſtane ſtill urging his own purgation, the lord Hamilton, 
the earls of Marr and Bothwell, &c. declared upon oath, that they 
had no aſſurance from any about the king at their return, till his ma- 
| jelty received them into favour. Some few days after, the abbot and 
his accuſer being again brought before the council, Stewart added. 
| that the maſter had by letters intreated the king of France and duke 
| of Guiſe not to aſſiſt his majeſty, unleſs he granted toleration to the 
| catholicks. Gray being deſired to tell the truth, if he expected any 
| favour, confeſſed his dealing for a toleration, and his diſtaſte of ſome 
] 
| 
2 


of the officers of ſtate, whom he could wiſh to have had removed; 
but denied his having had any deſign againſt his majeſty's perſon. 
Being aſked about a letter, ſaid to have been ſent by him to the queen 
of England; he owned, when he perceived her inclined to take away 
the queen's life, he adviſed Mary to be diſpatched rather in a private 


2 than publick way, and acknowledged the words, © Mortui non mor- 
- dent,“ to be his, though not uſed by him in the ſenſe to which 
. they were wreſted by his adverſaries. | | 
ot The council tak'ng theſe things into conſideration, ſet Stewart at 
Ut erty; and ſoon alter, the maſter ſubmitting himſelf to the king's 
th mercy, was, by tie interceſſion of lord Hamilton, only baniſhed the 
ut n2doms of Scotland, England, and Ireland, never to return on pain 
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defign to deliver him into the Engliſh queen's hands. This ben 
he did not immediately ward himſelf in the palace of Lmlithgow, © 


—_— p. 3%4- which he was ſent to the caſtle, from whence however he ſoon af 


oyſ. p. 27, | 
_ 128, eſcaped. 
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of death, a ſentence by many judged too mild, for one (faid they) wh, 


had a head to contrive almoſt any wickedneſs, and a willingneſs to 8 
chieve it. nn 2 3 

Nor was that the only attack upon Thirleſtane: as he every dr 
gained more and more upon his maſter, Stewart late earl of A; « 
not having yet been denuded of the great ſeal, accuſed by letter to th 


king his lordſhip, of being acceſſory to queen Mary's death, and of ; 
communicated to the council, they gave Stewart to underſtand,” that 


his information could be proved, he ſhould be forfeited as a ſower gf 
ſedition between the king and his nobles. With this he not comply. 
ing, the office of chancellor was declared vacant, and the great ſeal x. 
ſtowed upon Thirleſtane. | | 
James having now attained to the age of twenty-one, commanded 
a parliament to meet at Edinburgh in July: in the mean time he hy 
pily compoſed all the feuds of his nobles, whom he royally feaſt 
at Holy-rood-houſe, and afterwards made them walk along in proce; 
ſion to the croſs, where, in fight of an incredible and well pleaſe 
multitude, they embraced and drank one another's healths ; lord Yet. 
ter only refuſed to be reconciled to fir John Stewart of Traquair, f 


On the firſt day of the parliament, ſome commiſſioners from the 
church petitioned the eſtates, that the prelates who ſat there mighth 
removed, as none of them had authority from the general afſemhh, 
and moſt of them had no function in the church. Upon this, Brux 
abbot of Kinroſs addreſſing the king, made a long ſpeech, in whid 
he endeavoured to prove their parliamentary right; and complained 
that as the miniſters had tumultuouſly drove them from their churc: 
livings, ſo they now meant to deprive them of their votes, whi 
multiplied injuſtice, he hoped his majeſty would not ſuffer to go ur 
puniſhed. 

To this a bitter reply being made by one of the deputies, a diſput 
had enſued, if the king had not quieted matters by referring them 
the lords of the articles, who indeed rejected that part of the churcii 
petition, but paſſed all their other articles. The moſt material of the 
were, a confirmation of all laws made in the king's minority, in fav 
of the church, and of that which puniſhed ſuch as either meat 
or invaded its miniſters. . oy | 

Yet at this parliament did epiſcopacy receive a confiderable bio 
for, on pretence of augmenting the 1oyal domain, that the king ſhoul 
not be obliged to burden his ſubjects, the temporalities of benefch 
were united to the crown, and only the prelates houſes, and precin® 
with the tithes of the churches annexed to their benefices, left to f 
port the prelatical dignity. Thus there being no livings for the ma 
tenance of biſhopricks, (they being moſtly founded on temp 
lands,) ſees, ſoon became leſs the object of ambition. Bech 
theſe, the miniſters had hopes given them, that the tithes ſhould® 
left to their diſpoſal. But as many of the temporalities had been g 
away, which the eſtates now confirmed, and as the remainder V9 
ſoon after begged by gieedy and importunate courtiers, the king 0 
too late, that he had gained no acceſſion of wealth, and * ; 
79 PTY eſtroſ 
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1:ſtroyed" the ' oft complaiſant part of his parliament; for the ab- 
bots and priors all becoming temporal lords, were leſs dependent: nor 
aid the miniſters obtain what they expected, the tithes never having 
deen beſtowed upon them. | 8 = 

The reader who has attended to the hiſtory of the Reformation in 
ootland, maſt have perceived, that as N eſtate loſt ground, 
that of the nobles encreaſed. And as by the demolition of the abbys, 
and non- attendance of the biſhops in parliament, the nobles had all in 
their power: ſo they oppreſſed the burghs (ſays an ingenious author) and 
became too ſtrong, even for majeſty, Had the act of James IL. which 
exempted all ſmall barons and freeholders from a parliamentary at- 
tendance, on condition of their ſending repreſentatives ®, been proſe- 
cuted in Scotland as in England, this evil would have been prevented: 
but the ſmall vaſſals of the crown availed themſelves of the exemption, 
without troubling themſelves about ſending repreſentatives, as thoſe 
were to be maintained at their expence. A pure ariſtocracy thus pre- 
wailing, James, who had ſtudied the conſtitution, ſaw that it was ne- 
ceſſary to reduce the ſyſtem to its former poiſe : the ſmall vaſſals too, 
who now began to regard parliamentaty attendance, not as a burden, 
but as the only means of leſſening their dependence on the great, and 
of attaining to the offices of ſtate, ſhewed a willingneſs to make the 
royal ſcale preponderate. Accordingly a bill was offered to enable the 
leſſer barons to ſend repreſentatives to parliaments, and conventions. 
The nobility, who ſaw that this meaſure would remarkably abridge 
their authority, oppoſed it with all their intereſt : but, as it was an 
acknowledged prerogative in the prince to call to parliament, by a 
ſpecial writ, any of his vaſſals, notwithſtanding the exemption ; and 
as it was a popular act, a majority voted for the bill's paſſing. From 
this time the ſmall vaſſals regularly ſent repreſentatives: yet, ſo far were 
the new members from being the ſlaves of court-intereſt, that they (as 
Spotſwood expreſſes it) wrought the king great buſineſs in all the en- 
ſuing parliaments. | BET 

In the ſummer 1585, ambaſſadors had come from Denmark to re- 
deem the iſles of Orkney and Schetland ; but as the plague then raged 
at Edinburgh, where the archives of the realm were kept, as the king 
meant never to reſtore the iſles, and as the Danes hinted a marriage 
between the Scotiſh ſovereign and a daughter of their king's, James diſ- 
miſſed them at laſt well pleaſed (for, by Wotton's addreſs, they were 
at firſt treated with endet not to ſay incivility) and promiſed to 
lend commiſſioners to Denmark as ſoon as poſſible, But that buſi- 
neſs, by the ſucceeding change at court, and the death of the king's 
mother, had ſlept till this ſpring, when ſir Patrick Vauſs, one of the 
ſenators of the college of juſtice, and Mr. Young formerly preceptor 
to the king, and now his almoner, had been ſent to ſee the lady. Theſe 


of the princeſs, it was determined that a nobleman ſhould fail to Ben- 
mark in the ſpring, to marry her by proxy, and bring her to Scot- 
land ; but. the Daniſh king dying in the interim, retarded the affair 
tor ſome months, kd | ah 


* 9 N . 2 2 a | | | 
Y That political prince alſo meant to have divided the parliament into tao houſes ; but this 
| 4% never put in practice.  Hume's Conllitution of parliament. Tf ee 


gentlemen returned in autumn, and having made a favourable report Melv. Mem. 
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Many Scots jeſuits having this ſummer reſorted. to their native cu. 
try, they were ordered by proclamation to be ſeized, and all — 
forbidden to receive them. + Moſt of them, however, upon ſurety to 
depart in the firſt ſhips, had protection granted them to the laſt of hs 
nuary. This ſo alarmed the clergy, that by their means à confide; 
able number of noblemen, barons, and commiſſioners of burghs af. 
ſembled in Edinburgh, where, in ſeparate chambers, they deſibe. 
rated on the means of extinguiſhing the flames of popery, which 
wele beginning to rekindle in the kingdom. The zealous laity ſoon 
came to a reſolution, that the laws ſhould be 2 put in eXecution 
againſt jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts, idolaters, and thoſe who ſupported them. 
that the whole aſſembly ſhould wait on his majeſty, to repreſent the 
dangers of the church, to entreat, that the chief jeſuits and their friend 
ſhould forthwith be proſecuted, and to offer their lives, lands, an 
friends for preventing their wicked devices. ky 3 

When the king was informed of the aſſembly's preparing to wait cn 
him, he poſitively refuſed to admit them, alledging, that they meat 
to extort their demands, and had conyened without his authority; ye 
as he knew their complaints were well founded, he allowed the char. 
cellor and ſome privy counſellors to confer with the depaties of the 
church, who urged, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, that Gordon and 
Chrichton, two Jeſuits, ſhould immediately be apprehended; and that 
none who maintained opinions contrary to the law ſhould be exempti 
from its penalty. But the anſwer of the nobles not pleaſing, the depy- 
ties preſented the king with a liſt of prieſts, and at the ſame time ſa 
forth their grievances “ in a long writing, to which they begged a ſatis 
factory reply. In conſequence of this his majeſty promiſed to act as be- 
came a proteſtant king, and countenance none, who having imbibel 
the errors of popery, ſhewed themſelves i reclaimable. Soon after, tuo 
barons in every ſheriffdom hadorders to proſecute popiſh prieſts where- 
ever they could find them . 

Both king and clergy had reaſon to exert themſelves againſt popiſh 
prieſts ; for Philip II. who for four years had been preparing a mighty 
armament to conquer England, had ſent many jeſuits to Scotland, to gi 
the catholicks there favourable impreſſions of his deſign. Beſides, hi 
reſolution to re-eſtabliſh popery in the iſland, for which pope Sextus), 
was moſt laviſh to him in every vatican indulgence, and generouly 
gave him England, if he could conquer it. Philip founded his right o 
that kingdom, not only on the reſignation of queen Mary, but on hi 
being the next catholick heir of the houſe of Lancaſter. Queen Ei- 
zabeth well knew his pretenſions, and what mighty preparations he 
had made to render them effectual; and while, with a wiſdom and 
alacrity uncommon even in heroick characters, ſhe put her own king: 
dom on a reſpectable footing, ſhe warned Scotland, whoſe vengeance 
ſhe now ſecretly dreaded for the death of their queen, of the im- 


pending danger. Some hiſtorians aſſert, that the zealous and politic 
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* The aſſembly cemplained, among other grievances, that at this time lord Herris expelled 
the minitters from Drumfries, and openly had miſs ſaid there. Upon this the King deterne 
to go there in perſon, of which Harris being informed, came to court, and the charge not be. 
ing proved againſt them, he was diſmiſſed on promiſe of going id church, and not ſuſtering i 
to be ſaid within his wardenry. | 

+ A little before this time, Moyſes informs us, king James had a five hour's conference! 
Holy-rood-houſe with the jeſuit Gordon (who was a learned inan, and uncie to Huvtiey) 0) ihe 
cont: Overted poir ts ot the proteſtant and popith religion, Aid the ugh the roy ai d utabt ad. 
raLly acquit ted i imſelf, yet did he not make a convert of the ubl-ioate fun of Loyola. Fl li 
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Philip offered James the ſceptre of England, if he would concur with. 
kim in ats reduction. But the Scots king had ſenſe to ſee and ſhun, 
he ſnare ; for England, once ſubdued by a king of Spain, poſſeſſed of 
Mexico and Peru, what reſiſtance could Scotland make? James was ſo. 
{-nfible of this, that when intelligence was brought him of lord Max- 
walls rectify fen ain (whither hie had been baniſhed as the firebrand 
if the borders) thart, he determined in perſon to fly to the welt and 
ſeize him. "This was prudent in the king; for beſides Maxwell's 
many alliances there, the broken men of the borders bad repaired to 
him in ſuch numbers, that the lord warden Herris was unable to con- 
tend with him. Upon the king's approach Maxwell fled to Galloway, 
ind the houſes of Langholm, Treve, and Carlaveroch ſurrendered 5: 
Lochmaban only reſiſted, till a battering train was brought from Cum- 
derland, when the garriſon capitulated for life, from which the gover- hat 
nor, who was of the name of Maxwell, was exempted, he having re- 7 bg 
faſed to deliver the place tho the king called to him for that purpoſe ; S , 
Caſtlemilk and Morton his majeſty ordered to be burnt. * 
The king, not content with this vengeance, but incenſed that any 

of his ſubjects ſhould dare to appear in arms for his rival in empire, 
ordered ſir William Stewart to purſue and take the lord Maxwell dead 
or alive. This commiſſion that gentleman fo well executed, that fol- 
lowing him from Kircudbright to the ile of Sky, and from thence to 
Carrick, he at laſt ſeized him in a cave, in the neighbourhood of the 
abbey of Corſeraguel, and brought him to Edinburgh. __. * 
This ſeizure of Maxwell, and the proceedings againſt the jeſuits, 
were no way pleaſing to Huntley, and the popiſh faction. They were 
in the intereſt of Spain, and had laſt year aſſembled, more than once, 
to concert meaſures from removing from court the chancellor, and the 
other proteſtant officers of ſtate, and of getting his majeſty into their 
own hands. But luckily James at that time ſaw his intereſt ; and ſuch 
was the activity of Thirleftane (who correſponded with Walſingham) 
that though Huntley ſucceeded the maſter of Grey in the abbey of 
Dumfermling; and this year, by permiſſion from court, had married 
Henrietta, eldeſt fiſter to Lodovick the young duke of Lenox; yet did 
all their” machinations prove ineffectual: Bothwell, however, who was 
even then ſecretly of the party, killed fir William Stewart in the high 
ſtreet of Edinburgh, on pretence of that gentleman's having given him 
the lie in his majeſty's preſence. n | 

About this time, Mr. Aſhby the Engliſh ambaſſador, in Scotland INES 
had information from his court, that the Spaniſh Armada had not only * 
put to ſea, under the command of the duke of Medina-Celi, but was 
atually in the channel. Upon this king James ſuddenly aſſembled 
his parliament, and in a ſenſible ſpeech, laid before them the dangers 
that threatened the proteſtant religion, and Scotland in particular, ſhould 
Philip ſucceed in his enterprize. The chancellor warmly ſeconded. his 
maeſty, and from hiſtory (which none underſtood better) evidently 
proved, that it was not ha intereſt of the kingdom to ſuffer Philip 
to poſſeſs himſelf of England: yet fince Elizabeth had detnanded no 
alſiſtance from them, his opinion was, that his majeſty ſhould ſecure 
oa Moyſes ſays, that the ambaſſador demanded ten thouſard Scots to be paid by his miſtreſs; 
—.— oy the treaty was only obliged to furniſh Elizabeth with two thouſa: d horſe and five 
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Tur HIS T ORT o SCOTLAND; 
be made throughout the realm, and noblemen named to command » 
every county: that watches ſhould be appointed in every ſea- pott, ind 
beacons erected to warn the country, if ang fleet was ſeen at fea, and 
that the king and council ſhould remain at Edinburgh to wait theifye 
As his opinion was applauded by all but Bothwell, it was accordingly 
t in practice, and the city of Edinburgh raiſed four bands of foldie; 
(as they are called) who did duty on his majeſty night and day; + 
King James was truly ſincere ; for the ſame-day he made an offer 
to queen Elizabeth by letter, of the whole of his forces, and of hig 
perſon, to be employed in whatever manner ſhe ſhould think Proper 
againſt all foreigners, and promiſed to behave, not as a ſtranger, by 
as her ſon and countryman . | NIN 
In the mean time the Engliſh admiral, though inferior to the Spe. 
niard, kept ſtill in fight of the Armada, and even made prize of ſom 
of the enemy, On the 24th, lord Effingham engaged, and' by the 
lightneſs of his veſſels, and naval dexterity of his countrymen, Medias. 
Celi began to ſee that England would not be ſo eaſily conquered, $00 
after, ſome Engliſh fre-(h s, then firſt uſed, being in the night: time 
ſent in among the an they were fain to ſlip their cables and 
make off. This ſtratagem proved fortunate for the Engliſh ; for the 
Spaniſh fleet not rallying at the ſignals appointed, and the duke 
of Parma, who ſhould have joined it with a confiderable reinforce. 
ment, being blocked up in Dunkirk by an Engliſh ſquadron, the dp. 
niſh admiral returned to Biſcay, while a tempeſt ariſing, the greater 
part of his ſhips failed to the north of Scotland and Ireland, where they 
expected to find at leaſt an aſylum from the purſuing Engliſh. | 
Queen Elizabeth was no ſooner informed of this, than ſhe diſpatch- 
ed fir Robert Sydney, whom ſhe calls a rare tongue-man, and wile 
with letters to king James, in which ſhe tells him that the winds, by 
God's fingular favour, having happily ſeconded the efforts: of her fleet 
the Spaniards were drove to his coaſts, where ſhe doubted not bit 


they would find ſmall fuccour. Yet as ſeveral Scots lords had promiſel 


Rym. Fad, 
tom. xvi. p. 


18, 19. 


to aſſiſt them in his name, ſhe expected he would take ſuch effecul 
courſes as they ſhould not be able to join them; by which he would 
gain the hearts of England. She concluded with thanking him a mi- 
hon of times for the laſt general prohibition, not to foſter and aid ther 
common foe, of which ſhe doubted not the obſervance, if the ringleade 
were in ſafe cuſtody. 1 | | 
But though this was unhappily neglected, yet were ſuch precautions 
taken, that none of the popiſh lords joined the Spaniards ; and whe 


Sydney urged the unmeaſurable ambition of Spain, James merrily an. 


Spotſwood, - 
. 370. - 
apin, vol, vi. 


p. 924. 


were caſt aſhore on Ireland were baſely murdered by the lord len- 


ſwered, That he looked for no other favour from Philip, if he conquered 


England, than Ulyſſes had been promiſed. by Polyphemus, to be de 


voured after all his companions. Notwithſtanding this, when one d 
their ſhips was wrecked on the highland coaſt, the crew was humane) 
ſaved, and ſhipped ſome months after for Flanders, while theſe vv 


tenant. 


The fleet which menaced Britain with chains being thus bappi) 


diſperſed, a ſolemn thankſgiving was kept throughout the nation tor 


. 


- 4 Dated Auguſt 4, from Edinburgh, Rym. Fad, tom. xvi. p. 18, | * 
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1 delivermnce, which both monarchs piouſly attributed to the aſliſtance 
| Almi ty. nn BTR n en 1100 ron 
we wes: this wonderful year (ſay. hiſtorians). predicted hy aſtrolo - 
; and indeed it was big with events, not only in England but in 
La where the king, by the power of the Guiſes, being obliged 
to fly his capital, found it at laſt neceſfary to have them aſſaſſinated at 
Blois, where the States- general had then aſſembled. By this, not only 
che league, but alſo the city of Paris openly declared againſt their ſo- 
vereign, who was himſelf mutdered the following year by a monk. 
But whilſt Spain, France, and England wete thus agitated, Scots 
land enjoyed an almoſt undiſturbed tranquillity : yet did the king- 
dom ſhed- tears at the death of Archibald earl of Angus, who 
left behind him the character of having known and practiſed his duty 
to God, his country, and his ſovereigu. He was buried with his an- 
ceſtors in Abernethy: His only daughter and heir did not long ſur- 
vive him ; and the houſes of Angus and Moreton came afterwardsto be 
tepreſented by the barons of Glenbervy and Lochlevin. 144 0 
But this happy ſituation the duke of Parma ſtill laboured to diſturb 
by his emiſfaries and money. And though James indaced Huntley to 
ſubſcribe the Confeſſion of Faith, yet did Gordon affure the Spaniards 
of his unchangeable affection to popery; although in outward ap- 
rance he was obliged to yield to the times: | 
The earl of Errol (whom a jeſuit of his own name had ſeduced 
to popery) alſo aſſured Parma of his inviolable attachment to the ca- 
tholick cauſe, both from civil and religious motive. 
Nor did Huntley and Errol only thus expreſs their ſinterity to the 
worſt of religions; they, with Crawfurd, Maxwell, &c. thus fig- 
nified, by a common letter, their attachment to Philip one of the 
worſt of princes. | 


If your majeſty's navy had viſited us, it had met with no re- 
ſiſtance; but it ſeemed the Engliſh refugees in Spain had purpoſely 
extenuated the catholick powers of Scotland, to magnify theſe of their 
own country: we therefore entreat your majeſty to ſerve yourſelf of 
both, that theſe noble purpoſes you have in hand may be happily per- 
fefted:” Then referring Philip to ſome of his own ſubjects who had 
been in Scotland, and knew how eaſy it was to land an army there, 
they added, Our advice is, that your majeſty equip no more fleets, 
but in proper tranſports ſend part of your forces into Scotland, and 
part by the back of Ireland into England; by which means the Engliſh, 
not knowing where chiefly to make a head; and being withal divided, 
we with your forces may be better enabled to over- run the ifland. For 
2 farther declaration we recommend you to colonel Semple, ſo praying 
God to give you a full acceompliſhment of all your holy enterprizes, 
we take our leave.” | | 12%. 


But the lurking jeſuits knowing the king of Spain would ſee through | 


this cobweb-plan of operations; incited the popiſh nobles to attem 
lomething by hedafelves to give Philip a better impreſſion of — 
intereſt: it was therefore agreed to take James out of the chancel- 
r and treaſurer's hands, on pretence, that by their influence he was 
only governed, to the neglect of the nobles, and ill conduct of affairs, 


By 
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By this they thought to draw into their party ſuch of the great Ub Were 
diſcontented ; and as no tnention was to be made of religion, the le, 
they thought, would be leſs forward in tebiting them. Graham af 
Fintry undertook to make the earl of Montroſe of the faction, and on 
Bothwell they depended, not only as he hated the queen of England, 
but as he had promiſed Bruce the duke of Parma's agent immediately 
to join them, if Bruce, in his maſter's name, would aſſute him of th, 
abbeys of Kelſo and Coldingham, ws ah cho 

The ſcheme was, to afſemble between Leith and Edinburgh, to 
ſettle themſelves about the king, to the ſecluſion of thoſe eounfellor 
they hated, or if they found them in the preſence, immediately to kil 
them. But his majeſty ſuſpecting ſome deſign againſt the chancelly, 
remained with him in his houſe in the city. Upon this, none of 
the nobles, except Huntley, coming to court at the time appointed, 
he was ſent priſoner to the caſtle. The news of this being ſoon cx. 
ried to the confederates, they diſperſed, and Errol and Bothwell were 
ſummoned before the council, and not obeying, were denounced re. 
bels. This fate Montroſe and Crawfurd eſcaped, by E Never 
more to enter into ſuch illegal * confederacies. But the latter did not 
keep his word; for Huntley (whom the king had a great reſpe& for) 
being alſo diſmiſſed upon the ſame terms, they.two met at Perth, and 
agreed to ſeize and fortify it. This however they did not put in prc- 

M*Kenzie, tice ; for the treaſurer Glammis having gone to Angus, they waylad, 
vol. iii. p.415-and would have taken him, had he not fled to the houſe of Kick 
hill, which they ſetting fire to, he was forced to ſurrender hin- 
ſelf . . bd 

— after, the letters which the popiſh lords had wrote to the king 
of Spain and prince of Parma being intercepted in England, her ms 
jeſty ſent immediate intelligence of their contents to James, whom ſhe 
ſharply reprimanded for his remiſſneſs. | 

Upon this the king renewed the proclamation againſt all jeſuits, and 
thoſe who received them, while Hay, Crichton, Bruce, and Graban 
in particular, were commanded to leave the realm on pain of death. 
But inſtead of obeying, they dealt ſo with the earls of Huntley, Cu- 
furd, and Errol, that theſe noblemen forthwith aſſembled their forces, 
and at Aberdeen made proclamation, in the king's name, that as he va 
held captive by the chancellor, and forced to treat his nobles with : 
rigour to which he was naturally averſe, ſo did they entreat all the licgs 
to concur with them in ſetting him at liberty. 

They would not probably have been ſo haſty in taking this bod 
ſtep, had they not expected that Bothwell would have made {ſuch 
diverſion in the ſouth, as that the king would not ſoon be able to 
oppoſe them in the north. But as his majeſty wiſely ſuſpected mol 

danger from the north, he commanded all the ſubjects on the ſouth 
2 * of Aberdeen, forthwith to attend him. But they coming to the ten- 
pri. dezouz ſomewhat ſlowly, he marched with what forces he had, and 
Cowy, a village ten miles diſtant from Aberdeen, received intelligence 

that the lords were on their march to attack him with three thouſ 


There were not only ſeveral ſtatutes againſt this, but the king, in a convention Novembe! 
laſt 1558, had declared, that as he would etteem ſuch aſſembling of ſubjects as done ig 7 
temp t of him, ſo would he ride in perſon io attack and bring them to the moſt rigorous 
ment. Moyſes, p. 145. 


F His couſin the laird of Achindown, to whom he ſurrendered himſelf, kept him priſone' & 
veral weeks in the north, | 


mel. 
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nen. Upon this the king, nothing diſmayed (ſays Spotſwydod) aſ- 
embled the nobles of his army, and after expoſing the di : keg, 


= 


mgra- ' 
or inclination, to have recourſe to arms, he deſired them to pre- 
pare every thing for battle, and to ſtand by him only as long as he ſtod 
them. This ſpeech, which he delivered with a good grace, ſo en- 
couraged the nobility, that 
pute aroſe between Angus and the lord Hamilton: for the command 
or the van. Hamilton founded his pretenſions of his being of the blood- 
oral, and Angus on the privilege of his anceſtors; but his majeſty gave 
the preference for that time to Hamilton, reſerving however the rights 
of the houſe of Angus. 44 T0” 138 | ?J 50) , net on 
That night the king went not to bed, and the whole army ſtood. 
to their arms; of which, when the rebel lords had intelligence, they 
diſperſed, much againft the inclination of Errol. Upon this the royal 
army marched to Aberdeen, where the king ſeverely reprehending the 
maiſtrates for receiving the rebels, the barons and gentlemen of the 


ever commanded. F 
In November laſt year, colonel William Stewart had returned from 
Denmark, with aſſurances to his majeſty, that the ſucceſſor of Frede- 
i. k was equally well inclined to the match with his father. But queen 
Euabeth oppoſed it, and had the addreſs to make the chancellor eſ- 
pouſe her ſentiments, inſomuch that when the affair was propoſed in 
one, Maitland ſhewed James the danger of breaking with Elizabeth, 
if h: married without her confent. Accordingly that politick prin- 
c:(s, in her anſwer, laid before James the many inconveniencies that 
wou.d attend his marriage in Denmark: yet, that ſhe might not ſeem 
averfe to his marrying at all, ſhe offered her intereſt to obtain for him 
Katharine filter to the king of Navarre, whom the poet Da Bartas the 
year before had ſo ſtrongly recommended to the Scots king, that he 
had ſent the lord Toungland * to France to ſee her. Queen Eliza» 
be h's offer being communicated to the council, they univerſally de- 
cared againſt the Daniſh match. This ſo incenſed James, as Melvil 
informs us that he cauſed one in whom he could confide, to deal ſe- 
cretly with ſome of the deacons of the crafts at Edinburgh to raiſe a 
mutiny againſt the council and chancellor, and threaten them with de- 
ſtruction in caſe the king's wiſhes were longer oppoſed. This pro- 


er! Marſhall, the lord Dingwall, George Voung arc of St. 
Andrew's, &c. to repair to Denmark, and there compleat the nuptials 
and bring home the queen. For theſe great purpoſes, a ſubſidy of 
one hundred thoufand pounds was cheerfully paid by the public. 
But before this, the lord treaſurer Glammis having been ſet at li- 
y, follicited his majeſty in favour of Huntley and Crawfurd, as the 


Ward, and undergo what puniſhment James ſhould decree. According- 
ly they being brought to a trial, were convicted of having levied war 


f 11 Pizaberh informed the Daniſh king of this embaſſy, which ſo incenſed him, that he promi- 

wha eldeft daughter, whom James courted, to the duke of Brunſwick, which match afterwards 

V * place ;- but pron vindicated himſelf from any intention to marry elſewhere. Frederick per- 
Ked him to addrefs his fecond daughter the princeſs Anne, whom now the king was fond of. 


14 G againſt 


and want of faith of the enemy, who had obliged him, contra- 


they ſwore never to deſert him; and à diſ- 


comtry aſſured him, as they would have no correſpondence with the got õ, 


rebels, ſo would they cheartully co-operate with his lieutenant when- p. 375. 


duced all that James could have wiſhed ; for they inſtantly named the june 10. 


Chancellor did for Bothwell, who now offered to enter their perſons in - 
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| Crawfurd- to Blackneſs, and Huntley to Edinburgh caſlſe4 
probably they would have continued many months, had not his m. 


© of his office in the church, marrying” Huntley (although 1 


Huntley and Bothwell at liberty, that he might not have too 
buſineſs on his hands when his royal bride ſhould arrive, 


his chamber, the crown paſſed from the houſe of. Valois to th 


majeſty that the marriage was ſolemnized before he left Elſineur, a 


cover and bring her; but he being ſlow in his preparations, James . 
ſembled his council, who ſtarting many difficulties about the num. 


Vide Spotſwood, p. 377. 
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againſt his majeſty, of practiſing with jeſuits x na religio 


being corrupted: with Spaniſh gold +, Bothwell was ſent to Ran 


Where 


upon the genetal afſembly's depriving the archbiſhop of St. An ſelh, 


ſ ey 
J thy 
nd {e 
much 


This ſummer the king of France being aſſaſſinated by a monk 


king's warrant) ſoon after fully pardoned Crawfurd and Errol, , 


) In 
Bourbon, in the perſon of the king of Navarre, much againſt "ap 
clination of the zealous partizans of popery. | | 


On the 28th of Auguſt colonel Stewart arrived at Leith * 
Denmark, and immediately poſted to Stirling, where he informed h; 


that the queen meant ſoon to put to ſea. 
Upon this great preparations were made for her arrival, wh 
his majeſty expected with impatience ; but ſhe did not come ſo a 
as ſhe herſelf v iſhed; for a violent ſtorm ariſing drove her back 1; 
Norway; and as it was believed that ſhe would return to Elfineur il 
the ſpring, the king commanded the lord high admiral Bothwell tog 


ber of the convoy, and who ſhould be ambaſſador, he told then 
with ſome degree of warmth, that if none could be found, he hin- 
ſelf would go alone in a ſhip: adding, that if ſome men had bers 
forward in the buſineſs as became them, he needed not to haye ber 
in thoſe difficulties. This ſcarcaſm the chancellor taking as meant fr 
him, offered his ſervice, which the king gladly accepted, although he 
had ſecretly reſolved with himſelf to accompany him. According, 
when every thing was ready for the voyage, his majeſty informed hi 
council in a declaration, penned by himſelf, of the motives of bl 
marriage and voyage, and aſſured them, that no one *, not even tit 
chancellor, knew of his intention, which he concealed from him, tha 
the world might ſee he could take reſolutions of himſelf, and wi 
not a meer nominal monarch : as alſo, that his lordſhip might not 
expoſed to obloquy on that account, as he knew that he (the chant 
lor) propoſed to take the voyage on himſelf only to prevent his gaing 
and had he now been made acquainted with his purpoſe, would eithe 
have diſſuaded him from it, or been ſo ſlow in his preparations, du 
the ſeaſon would have elapſed. He therefore willed the council (wiv 
were not to unſeal this till he was at ſea) and all his ſubjects to ut 
his departure in good part, and obey the directions he had leſt, pu 
miſing to return in twenty days, wind and weather ſerving. 


+ Moyles ſays, Borthwick. eve? | 99 
1 1 conſiſted of eight treaſonable articles, part of which they confeſſed. 
potiw £ * Bo” "6 £461 44 $f - 3 Re 
* Sir James Melvil informs us that the chancellor, in order to wipe out the imputation c 0 
being averſe to the Daniſh match, offered now to go to Norway and bring home the queen. 10 
being accepted of, he prepared a ſtout, yet ſwift ſhip, and by often mentioning the N 
the king, he was at laſt induced to accompany him, none being made . privy to this but i 
the chancillor choſe. But the king's own declaration gives us a different account 
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« Truſty and well beloved couſin; we greet you heartily well. 
Many objections having been made to the tranſporting hither the 
queen our ſpouſe in this ſeaſon, we ourſelf have reſolved to paſs into 
Norway, where ſhe now. remains, and where (God willing) our ſtay 
ſhall be very ſhort. In the mean time we have declared our will, how 
things ſhall be governed in our abſence, and particularly with regard 
to the borders, the chief care of which we have committed to our 
couſin lord Hamilton, a man well affected to juſtice, and the enter- 
tainment of the amity between the two realms. We have alſo admo- 
niſned the lord Maxwell +, with the other noblemen, barons, and 
gentlemen inhabiting the marches, but eſpecially theſe of the weſt, 
to be particularly diligent that their men and dependents commit tio 
diforders, but live in good neighbourhood, at leaſt, till our return, 
when we mean fully to eſtabliſh the juſticiary and wardenry there, be- 
ing now conſtrained to take Carmichael in our retinue. | 
Wherefore our expectation (lippening) is, that according toyour accuſ- 
tomed goodneſs, you will uſe your utmoſt endeavours to entertain the 
publick quiet, by reſtraining the troubleſome men under your charge, as 
your authority and wiſdom ſhall direct; as alſo to cauſe the good people 
you command, to ſtand the bettet on their guard, in caſe our diſor- 
derly borderers embrace the opportunity of our abſence, and diſturb 
the preſent tranquillity ; which, as it will be moſt acceptable to the 
queen your ſovereign, our deareſt fiſter, and to us, ſo we doubt not 
but it will be agreeable to you: whom we commit to the protection 
of the Almighty. | | 
Leith, October 22. Your loving friend, 
of © = Tk | | James.“ * 


It has been ſaid, that his majeſty had provided for the management 
of publick buſineſs during his abſence ; this was the form, the privy 
council being to remain at Edinburgh, the duke of Lenox his nephew 
was appointed to preſide in it, and be ever aſſiſted by the earl of Both- 
well, the treaſurer, the comptroller, the maſter of requeſts, privy ſeal, 


0 captain of the caſtle of Edinburgh, the advocate, and clerk of regiſter, 
1 or at leaſt five of them. | 
l The conduct of civil affairs was committed to certain noblemen, 


who were to attend in their turn fifteen days at Edinburgh, the earls 
of Angus and Athol, the lords Fleming and Innermeith beginning; 
and to be ſucceeded by the earls of Marr and Morton, with the lords 
Seaton and Veſter, while the barons of Lothian, Fife, Stirlingſhite 
and Strathern were to attend when commanded; as the lords 


> > Thoſe who accompanied the king were, the chancellor, fir Lewis Ballender'juſlice-clerk, 

4 — Douglas provoſt of Linclowden, Mr. Lindſay miniſter of Leith, the gentlemen. of his 
*Cu4MmDer, &c. &c. r F N | * i | | | 

| If That nobleman had been pardoned with Bothwell and the reſt, on giving bond not to diſ- 

| | he tabliſhed worſhip on pain of 100, f]. Nane Sen 
mer's Fœdera, tom. xvi. p. 27. In no Scots hiſtory. 
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Spotl, p. 379. 
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Maxwell; Hume, Boyd, Herris Ceſsford, and other Thief ehe 


marches had orders to aſſiſt the lotd lieutenant Hamilton When er 
f | 400 TER ar en „ | 0 


ty reiinlcel ie „ een e een e ee 
The king alſo ſtrictiy forbad all conventions till bis return; and . 
quired the miniſters to recommend peace and obedience to their n- 
gregations, and remember him on his journey in their prayets. 
By another miſſive, preſented at the ſame time to the council, Ii 
majeſty appointed Bothwell to rank after Lenox, fir Robert Melvil to be 
vice- chancellor, Alexander Hay to be ſecretary for the Scots language 
and James Elphingſtone ſecretary. for the Latin and French, 
His majeſty having in this manner provided as fully for the quiet 
of his realm as the ſhortneſs of the time would permit, landed at Black. 
roy on the 28th, and travelling from thence partly by ſea and partly by 
land, arrived at Upſal on the 19th of November, where he he found ki 
royal bride; and on the 23d they were publickly married by Mr. Lindſays. 
The king thus poſſeſſed of what he had ſo eagerly wiſhed for, p « 
poſed to return to his native dominions ; but this the council of Den- 
mark oppoſed, as the ſeaſon was too far advanced, and as he ovupht 
to pay his reſpects to his conſort's mother the queen-dowager, and her 
ſon Chriſtiern. James at firſt ſeemed unwilling to comply; but his 
young queen interpoſing, he at laſt ſent back the convoy that attend. 
ed him to Scotland. | £2 | 
But before his majeſty left Upſal, the earl of Marſhall narrated in 
council the proceedings of his embaſly; and as the government of 
Denmark had waved all right to the iſles of Orkney till the king ws 
of perfect age, his conduct was ratified, | | 
Ambaſſadors from Denmark ſoon after arriving, with an invitation 
to the king and queen to that court, they ſet out f om Upſal on the 22 
of December, and arrived in about a month's time, after a very dif- 
grecable journey, at Cronenburgh caſtle, where the queen-dowaper, 
the young king, his brother the duke of Holſtein, and the four re- 
gents received them with as much magnificenee as the country'could 
diſplay. In the month of April he was preſent at the marriage'of hi 
former miſtreſs with the duke of Brunſwick. 3/7! 7 
As the nobles, whom the king had appointed to adminiſter juſtie 
to the realm in his abſence, were all determined to preſeth it 
eace, ſo did lord Hamilton immediately repair to the bordets; in 
— received what information was neceſſary, he returned to Edin- 
burgh, whence the council ſent the following letter to queen Elizabeth, 
by his advice. 1 | 4+, NN 


« May it pleaſe your majeſty, rr 

The king, at his departure, having had nothing more at heart than 
the entertainment of the good and happy amity between the two King: 
doms, eſpecially by keeping the diſorderly borderers in quiet, gait 
lord Hamilton particular orders to fullfil his paeißck intentions: but a 
we are all equally inclined to peace, we haye thought proper to inform 
your majeſty of two things which chiefly indanger its continuance. | 
In the firſt place, we earneſtly entreat your majeſty to command 
your wardens and their deputies to concur with us in all things tendint 


* I have followed Moyſes chronology, whith indeed differs from that of Spotſwood, as tht 
gentleman probably attended the king in his expedition. | | | 
: to 


, 
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who have fled; or may fly to your borders. With your compliance in 
this, we humbly hope you will acquaint your reſident here, who al- 
though he tells us that your majeſty will be much alarmed at our king's 
dangerous expedition, we yet do expect it will turn out to your con- 
tent, and the comfort of us ard all his other ſubjects. The next dif- 
kculty we find, is non-redreſs of certain bills filed by the late com- 
miſnoners, for which pledges were entered, with ſome other particu- 
lars in diſpute between the wardens, which as they can hardly be com- 
poſed without a meeting of commiſſioners, and of the wardens them- 
ſelves; ſo the delaying juſtice for preſent attempts, would be a manifeſt 
inconvenience to all: we therefore moſt ſollicitouſſy requeſt your ma- 
jeſty to command your wardens and their deputies, to proceed in the 
mean time to the adminiſtration of juſtice, and give and take redreſs 
for whatever has or may be done in his majeſty's abſence, contrary to 
the laws of the borders, without waiting for ſatisfaction for the paſt, 
which however (God willing) we mean effectually to order whatever 
dificulties it may be attended with. | 
Hamilton. Lenox. 
Bothwell. Marr. 
„ Morton. Lord Seaton. 
Edinburgh, | Thomas maſter of Glammis. Blantyre; 
November6, Seaton. Culroſs. 
Sir Robert Melvil. 


Thomas Hay clerk regiſter py 


In the beginning of next month, fir Robert Bowes treaſurer of Ber- 
wick arrived at Edinburgh, and after preſenting letters from his miſ- 
treſs to the council, he further informed them; that his ſovereign having 
intelligence that the jeſuits ſtill practiſed on the nobility with ſucceſs, 
to the danger of the eſtabliſhed religion ; ſhe had thought proper to 
ſend him to acquaint them of their danger, and to offer them what 
aſſiſtence they might ſtand in need of, tor preventing their machina- 
tions, and driving them out of the iſland. 


and uſing their beſt endeavours to detect the popiſh defigns, ſent the 
following letter to queen Elizabeth on the 2d of January, 1589-90. 


—_— Y_—_ SY 


% May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


which we perceive the affection you have for the king our ſovereign, 
and your great care for the preſervation of the realm in his abſence, 
when indeed true friendſhip is beſt ſhewn ; for which we moſt hum 
bly thank your majeſty. | | 
We always knew that our ſovereign entertained the ſame ſentiments 
or your majeſty, and lately ſome of us his counſellors having returned 
om Norway, we have been aſſured of their continuance ; for while 
© earneſtly recommended to us a regard for the common welfare, fo 
did he command us to learn what preparations the Spaniards were mak- 


— — 


E XR een 


Not in any Scots hiſtory, 


do the publick tranquillity, and in puniſhing the offenders of this realrii; 


'"g for the next year ; of this we expect his majeſty will himſelf write 


1221 


The counſellors taking this intelligence into ſerious conſideration, Moyles p.162. 


We received your letter of the 4th of December by your ſervant Rym. Fred.. 
Robert Bowes, and have heard his credit in your majeſty's name, by tom. xvi. p. 30. 
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you, if the difficulty of the paſſage and ſeaſon do not prevent ien 

ö For our own part, no vigilance; duty or loyalty ſhall be — 

cond our king's intentions, Who, as he has ſent us advices om Nor. 

way, correſpondent to theſe your majeſty acquainted us Wich, 10, 43 

ſoon as we ſhall have any good grounds to ſuſpect any of the ſubiec of 

whatever degree, of practices tending to the diſturbance” of his miheſty' 

ſtate, we ſhall be careful to repreſs them. And we expect that your 

1 majeſty will effeQually aſſiſt us incaſe of neceſſity, which we doutr © 
At — not but our ſovereign will gratefully acknowledge and joy fully acquit +, 

MJ. Cult Cod. |, 
Ormiſton. Arbroath compti oller: 

Dignaval. Barnbarracg. 
Pittenweem. Lennox. 

Hamilton. Bothwell. L Er 

Thomas maſter of Glammis. Thomas Hy,” 
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On the laſt of January, another letter ſubſcribed * by a gteitet 

number was diſpatched to the Engliſh queen, the purport of which 

Rym. Feed. as Scots hiſtorians have likewiſe omitted it, I ſhall here preſent the 
tom. xvi. p. 36. reader with. | 


« Pleaſe it your majeſty, 
In the letters which we have lately received. from the king, we 
were ſpecially commanded to labour, by every means, to preſerve the 
peace of the two kingdoms, to which, as we have ſtill ſhewed the 
beſt inclination on our part, ſo do we mean to continue it. 
We were alfo ordered to enquire of your ambaſſador here, what pre. 
paration Spain was making for the enſuiug year; from the arrival of 
a Spaniſh bark here, we have reaſon to ſuſpect that the Spaniards hare 
ſome plot in hand, we therefore have communicated our ſuſpicions tb 
Mr. Bowes with whoſe ſufficiency we ſhall not lengthen out our 
letter, but take our leave, by committing your highneſs to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty.” 5 ei eee 
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Edinborgh, 
January 31, 
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And now the mild feafon of the year approaching, when his m. 
jeſty and. conſort were to put to ſea; he ſent from Troneburgh caftl 
William: Schaw- maſter of his work, with the following letter to bt 


council. 


« My lords 13, D ee 14497 DIVER e 
That this general epiftle may ſerve to you all, as well as to ever 
one of you in particular, lay*the blame, J entreat you, upon the hat 
and trouble (faſchiouſneſs) of the diſpatch, and not upon my unwilling 
neſs (ſweirneſs) although, to write with my own hand, I am boil 
flow and loath: I therefore doubt not but you will take this in & 
good part as if I had written a quire (a through)” of paper to each of 
Fea | tes fs - So 1 

7 You may now know, by the ſeaſon. of the year, that my coming 
home approaches. As I am ſurely entertained here with all the be 
nour and cordiality (heartlineſs) the people of this country can im. 
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+ Not in any Scots hiſtory. FF, «7 _ 36 all Aol 
| ® Beſides the former, Morton, Angu', Newbottle, Melvil, and Blantyre ſubſcribed this. 
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ne, ſo ce ſhould not be untnindful of them when they come "iy 
our dominions. A king of Scotland, - with a neu“ married” wife, 


ail not return every day; feſpect, therefore, in this, not only ty ho- 


our; but the Honour. of the nation, and of yourſelves, for indeed my 


part will be che leaſt. My abſence 18 known, and it is a proverbial 


he entertain of his ſervants and ſteward e 4 K E 
Now my lords, as this is the only proof of your diligence, with- 


out my aid, which you can ever give me, let me know what re- 


membrance you have of me, by punctually performing what directi- 
ons the bearer is inſtructed to notify to you, and eſpecially in finiſhing 
the palace of Holy-Tood-houſe (as yet lying in dead-thrawe) as other- 


wiſe we cannot be lodged in it at our arrival; and in good faith it is 


not cuſtomary with the people of this country to lie in the air (therout) 
on account of the violent froſts. As a token too, that you have not 
forgotten me, ſend me over two or three ſhips to ſhew the way home, 
with a full compliment of mariners, but no great men on board, for I 


am already too chargeable to the folks here, and you all will have fuffi- 


cient to do on my account. For God's fake, regard my honour, that 
all diſcords, vanities, and quarrels may at this time be ſuperceded; for 
if I gave ſuch particular orders laſt year, when l only expected my queen 
with a retinue of ſtrangers, how much more careful ſhould you be this 
year, when we are both to come home with twice the number, eſpecially 
too as the Danes have ſet me ſo good an example. Indeed I have great 
reaſon to thank you all for the good agreement that has ſubſiſted among 
you, as I perceive by your laſt letters. Remember that no great man 
or counſellor preſume to attend us when we come aſhore, but ſuch 
35 are mentioned in a roll which the bearer will deliver you, ut omnia 
fant decenter & cum ordine. | e er 

Fail not carefully to provide good cheer for us; for here we have 
abundance of good meat, and ſome drink (his own words) but for 
the particulars of this T refer you to my directions. | 


To conclude, I both pray and command you to loſe (ſleuth) no time; 


and for my ſake do even more now than is poſſible for me to expreſs, 


for you know I will neither fit nor drink a fair wind. Farewel. — 1y- 
| Rym. Fed. 
tomexvi.pi4ls 


8 Jamss Rex.” 


But the Danes not finding the convoy deſired by the king ſuffici- . 
ent, his majeſty ſent ſoon after the following diſpatch to his coun- 


cl] 


aa 


* Right truſty and well beloved couſins and counſellors, we greet 


you heartily well. | 


Since William Schaw failed, it has been required that a convenient 
number of our country. ſhips be ſent hither, to accompany the great 
vellels deſigned to tranſport us, in conſequence of which we have 
thought proper to let the contents of the note, formerly delivered to 


. Colonel Stewart, be inſiſted on, notwithſtanding the ſmaller number 

deſired in our letter by Schaw : you ſhall therefore ſend to ſea the 

whole ten, or as many as can poſſibly be obtained of the burghs, with 

| —— 5 all 
4 


nuch, that when the maſter of the family (Gudeman) is abſent, hñe 
-1nnot be blamed for the diſorders in his houſe, but what opinion muſt 
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Rym. Fœd. 
tom. xvi. p. 5 i. 


p. 170. 


all expedition, that the op 
wre here, by the aſt of April. 
durance, not to be teleaſed on bail, Or any other Way till our tetun 
Take alſo ſpecial care, as you ſhall anſwer to us, that their bark fi 
not till a warrant from us ſet her at liberty, Give order likewifs fo 
keeping the re 


uſe, and Thomas Cherry continued keeper till we return, and by 
your advice make ſuch further regulations as ſhall be thought cone. 
nient. | f „ eee 
_ . Thus remitting our other deſires to the order formerly ſent wic 
the maſter of work, which we doubt not but you will punctually ex 
cute, We commit you to the protection of the Almighty.C“ 


Tur HISTORY er SCOTLAND: 
rtunity of wind and weather ſetving they 


$78 vi 


mainder. 
Let the park of Holy- 


rood-houſe be preſerved (hanit) for bur om 


- 
- 


Copenhagen, March 4. Jams Rer. 
P. S. Aſſure yourſelves, if either Colvil or the Spaniards are releaſes 
either before or after this , that it will be the firſt thing I ful 
do at my landing, to turn thoſe out of my council as papiſts and pric. 
tiſers, who procure or conſent to it. Fail not allo alſo firmly (ficke; 
ly) to“ boot Colvil,” | ae 


Accordingly, about the end of March, colonel Stewart ſailed yith 
as many of the convoy as were ready, and ordered the reſt to {g. 
low. On the 6th of May the king and his royal conſort landed x 
Leith, with a noble retinue of Danes , many of them wearing 
gold chains. As nothing could be more grateful to his ſubjedts, f 
did they well ſecond by every act of hoſpitality to thoſe ſtrangers, thei 
ſovereign's | grateful intentions, Wy"; 

But the rejoicings had like to have been diſturbed z for the que 
being infeofted in her dowry, and the nobility being ordered to i. 
ſemble on the 17th for her ſolemn coronation, ſome of the clergy, 
more curious than wile, and leſs devout than ſcrupulous, objeQed u 
her being anointed, as judaical and popiſn. In vain did the king hin- 
ſelf endeavour to ſhew them the futility of their objections, and had he 
not threatened to employ the biſhops in that office, the opponents had 
never conſented. 

I ſhall not deſcribe the order of the coronation ; thoſe who are fond 
of that unimportant ſtory may have their curioſity gratified in Moj- 
ſes : ſuffice it to ſay, that never was that ceremony performed in Scot 
land with more magnificence, and never did a greater number of #6 
reigners or ſubjects attend 9. Soon after, her majeſty made her on 


5 


* A ſpecies of torture. | 


+ Two hundred and twenty, amorg whom were Monk admiral of Denmark; Bran captain 
Elſinburgh, Goodliſtera captain of Beau-Caſtle, doctor Theophilus, &c. &c. _ | 


+ Moyſes ſays, they were banqueted in four houſes, the daily expences of which colt twelrt 
hundred marks. In Rymer's Fœdera, tom. xvi. p. 59. there is a proclamation of James's con 
meg the Scots to behave civilly to the Danes, and particularly co abitain from all feuds dur 
their ay. | n | | 

{ In the Fœdera, p. 60. we have a liſt of both: the Scots who attended were, the duke a 
Lenox, Marſhall, Angus, Crawfurd, Rothes, lord Hamilton; earl of 'Marr, Montroſe; Athol 
Murray, Bothwell, biſhop of Orkney, the abbots of Paiſly, Lundores, Cambuſſcenneth, Meltob, 


Culroſs, the biſhops of Dunkeld and Brechin, and the loid Altree, fir James Douglas of = 


N 
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% © rry by the weſt-gate into Edinburgh, the magiſtrates delirting 
the e veil From thence. be was etna through. 
54 main ſtreet, te the palace, forty-twW o young gentlemen, habited After 
de Mooriſh faſhion in cloth of -flver, dancing before her “. 
But if private animoſities had ſubſided during his majeſty's abſence, 
they now began to blaze again with double violence; though che 
ting bad recommended to the aſſembiy of the church, which he 
bonoured with his preſence, their preaching} up obedience to their 
docks, the great ſin of murder and of private revenge. And as, at all 
times, the north and the borders were moſt turbulent, fo now did they 
not forfeit their title to that «epithet. The ſon of Gorden of Cluny 
having married the widow- of Grant of Ballendalloeh, 'a Gordon hap- 
pened to be killed at the feſtivity by a Grant; who, not appearih 
when ſummoned, was denounced rebel; and Huntley, as cif 4 
the county, had orders to purſue and apprehend him. This the earl 


Ti ,640 


* 


tected in the houſe of Ballendalloch, he ſurrounded, and, after me 
ſeliſtance, took it, but found not his prey. This the Grants inter- 
preting as an affront, put themſelves under the patronage of the 
earl of Murray (next to Gordon, the moſt powerful nobleman of that 
county), and aſſociated with the name of Dunbar and the clan Chat- 
tan, who hated the houſe of Huntley, But Gordon was reſolved to 
prevent their meeting; and being informed that his enemies were ſoon 
to rendezvous at Forres, where the earl of Athol was likewiſe to join 
them, he marched thither, but found they had already parted. Upon this 
he returned home by Tarnway, a ſeat belonging to Murray; and ſome of 


- 


his followers riding round the houſe by way of bravado, Murray, who 
was within, commanded his people to fire upon them, by which that 
Gordon who bad married the-widow was killed. To be revenged of 
this, Huntley aſſembled all his numerous vaſſals, and Murray and 
Athol with theirs prepared to reſiſt them. As their numbers were very 
great on both ſides, and their fighting muſt have expoſed the country 
to every calamity of inteſtine war, the king forthwith commanded 
Athol home, and ordered Huntley not to paſs to the weſt of the Spey ; 
44 Murray had injunctions not to go ta the eaſt of Findorn. By theſe 
precautions the (word was, indeed, far ſome time ſheathed ; but it was 
afterwards drawn, and took a bloody revenge for this ceſſation. 

There had been a long and often deadly emulation between the 
Carrs of Ceſsford and Farniherſt, for the wardenry of the middle 
marches and the provoſtry of Jedburgh. But Farniherſt dying about 


of probity, and a deſcendant of that family, did what he could to main- 
tain his houſe in its ancient ſplendor. This was diſpleaſing to Ceſsford; 
and one of his followers being convicted of theft by Ancram before the 


— 


lanrig, fir James Johnſtone of Johnſtope, ſix Robert Carr of Ceſsferd, fir Walter Scot. of Bal- 
cleogh, fir Alexander Stewart of Garlies, fir Robert Gordon the younger of Lochinvarre, ſir 
James Melvii of Hallhill, fir John Cockburn of Ormeſton, fir James Scot of Balveny, fir John 
Campbell: of Lawer, fir Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy, fir I homas Lyon maſter of Glammis. 
ho Carm chael of Carmichael, fir james Scrymſeor conſtable of Dundee, ür Thomas Ke: - 
dy. tutor of Caſſils, fir John Maitland chancellor, created lord Crighton, | * 


= - in pe the cart of Worceſter, with lord Compton, &c. came from queen 
. 7 10 


the la Wye 
veetheir 


| Elizabeth with 
preſents io the young queen. Vide Moyles, p. 172. Col. Stewa:z, and Mr. Skeen 
went on an embeſly to the proteffant princes of Germany the begint ing of the month. 
inilrattions in Fœdera, tom. xvi. p 68, 69, &c, | 
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— 


14 1 council, 


willingly obeyed 3 and receiving intelligence that the murderer was pro- 


this time, and his ſon being a minor, William Carr of Ancram, a man 


* * wy 
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Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 
council, his mother, a woman of a haughty and revengeful temper 
never ceaſed till ſhe prevailed on her ſon, who was then very youn ! 
to murder the informer by night in the ſtreets of Edinburgh: A, * 


cram had done nothing but his duty, and was expert beyond others i, 
the border-laws, the king reſolved to puniſh the aſſaſſin in an exem. 


plary manner: butCeſsford flying the danger, and ſatisfaction being a. 


Spotſwood, 
p. 382, 383. 


terwards made to Ancram's children, he was not only pardoned, but th. 
chancellor gave him one of his nieces (a daughter of the late fecte. 
tary's) in marriage. een L382: 1 
Nor were the north and borders only mutinous. According th 
Melvil, who, with his brother, - hated the chancellor, never was the 
church more diſcontented, the nobility more divided, the barons in 
greater poverty, the commons more oppreſſed ; never were more taxz. 
tions levied, or worſe applied ; never more laws broken, proclamation; 
leſs obeyed, or murder and blood ſhed more frequent, than fince hj 
majeſty's return. 2 eee, 

Theſe diſorders he imputes to the patrimony of the crown being 
greatly exhauſted, by the over-liberality of the king in his non. age o 
rapacious courtiers and the church, while a great part of what re. 
mained lay in the highlands and ifles, where neither God (his om 
words) nor the king were ſerved or obeyed; to his inattention to the 
duties of a king; to his confering the ſupreme management of affair 
on flattering minions, who were more willing than able to-govern, and 
who ſhewed no other dexterity in rule, but in driving from court ſuch 
as they ſuſpected would honeſtly warn the king of his danger, and in 
confering all offices of profit or honour on their own ſervile dependent, 

Melvil, in a particular manner, laſhes the chancellor; and informs u 
that the council repreſented him as the prime architect of every di. 
order, by making his majeſty ſign many injurious commiſſions, and 
by taking the moſt profitable caſualties to himſelf and flatterers. They 
therefore, adds he, conſulted. together, and determined to out him 
But one of their number, having an affair of great moment which the 
chancellor could only forward, diſcovered their deſigns to his lordlhy, 
and he had addreſs enough to baffle their enterprize, and endeavoured, 
in his turn, to deprive them of their offices. But as theſe were his ma- 
jeſty's trueſt friends, ſo did fir Robert Melvil artfully compoſe ther 
differences, 

Yet ſtill had Thirleſtane the chief management of affairs; and the 
king, by his inſtigation, was prevailed upon to be leſs familiar with 
his nobles, and to permit none to come into his preſence but the gei- 
tlemen of his chamber, with the chancellor and council, which in- 
creaſed the too general diſcontent. | wile, 

But in this picture of contention for court- authority, which is pecu- 
liar to no court or climate, ſome ſtrokes of private pique, from diſap- 
pointment, are perceivable. As none knew the ſtate of Scotland bet- 
ter than Maitland, fo he ſaw that it was neceſſary for the publick quit 
gradually to diminiſh the too great influence of the nobles, whom 
many and long minorities, with the reformation, had rendered to 
powerful for even majeſty. WA 

The firſt victim deſtined to policy was the reſtleſs carl of Both: 
During his majeſty's abſence, that nobleman had behaved well; aul, 
confeſſing the enormities of his vauth, was received into the boſom 
the church, on promiſe of a total change of manners. But no ſooles 


had his indulgent maſter returned, and he ſaw his ear wholly 1 7 8 
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by his Daniſh attendants, than he relapſed into his rebellious courſes ; 
and either conſulting ſome wretches, who called, perhaps believed, 
themſelves ſorcerers, how long the king ſhould reign, or being accuſed An. 1591. 
of it, he was impriſoned in April. 1 

His lordſhip, however, ſoon eſcaping, by bribing his gaolers, was 
upon an old ſentence forfeited, and denounced rebel; the ſubjects, by 
proclamation, being forbid to keep intelligence with him. This, how- 
yer, not preventing the lord Hume to connive at his being protected 
in his wardenry in the eaſt marches, the privy council commanded his July 28. 
lordſhip to appear before the king in council in three days, on pain of Rymer'sFad. 
rebellion. | | | 7 ; rom. xvi. p. 

But Hume, who was made to believe that the earls Marſhal, Mor- 
ton, Errol, with the maſter of Glammis, &c. ſecretly abetted Both- 


well, did not obey; and on the 2d of Auguſt the lords of council 
emitted another proclamation to this purpoſe : 


James, by the grace of God, king of Scots, to our beloved meſ- 
ſengers, our ſheriffs, conjointly and ſeverally, greeting. Foraſmuch 
as we, and the lords of our ſecret council, underſtanding the trea- 
ſonable practices of Francis late earl of Bothwell, and eſpecially the 
open rebellion now profeſſed by Alexander lord Hume, who, to our 
greater contempt, has of late aſſociated with Bothwell, therebyapproving 
his former machinations againſt our perſon and crown, and that now 
they do what they can to ſtir up a civil war againſt us and our authority, 
partly by ſeditiouſly inciting broken ſoldiers to join them, and partly by 
ſecret intelligence with others of the like factious principles, the rather to 
ſtay the ordinary courſe of juſtice, and avoid the due puniſhment of 
their wicked deſerts : Ch 

For the ſuppreſſion and reſiſting of which as we intend to take the 
held in perſon, ſo it is neceſſary that we ſhould be well accompanied 
with our well- affected ſubjects: our will therefore is, and we charge 
you, that, having peruſed theſe letters, you forthwith command every 
earl, lord, baron, fewer, freeholder, landed gentleman, and ſubſtan- 
tal yeoman (with the inhabitants of the burghs), from ſixteen to ſixty, 
inhabiting the ſheriffdom of Edinburgh, the conſtabulary of Had- 
dington, Berwick, and Roxburgh, as well regality as royalty, by pro- 
clamation at the market-croſs, to repair to us at Edinburgh, properly 
accoutred, the 6th of Auguſt, there either to remain, or march in 
purſuit of the rebels; with certification that thoſe who do not come 
with ſpears and large fire-locks, or who depart before the ſervice is 
Over, ſhall be reputed partakers with our unnatural ſubjects in their 
conſpiracy, and as ſuch ſhall be purſued, ridden upon (the words of 

e original), and puniſhed with equal rigour. 

Given under our ſignet at Edinburgh the 25th of our reign *. 


But the rebels, unterrified with theſe preparations, were only more 
nduſtrious to increaſe their party; and, to colour their practices, they 
handed about the following original : 


We of the nobility and peers of the realm, whoſe names are 
under-written, underſtanding by creditable report, and being perſuaded 
rom obſervation, that the deſolation and ſubverſion of juſtice, with 


* Rym. Fed. tom. xvi. p. 108, Biblioth. Cotton. In no Scots hiſlory. 
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1228 Tus HISTORY or SCOTLAND, 
the perilling of true religion at preſent profeffed in the real . 
FAS — evil counſellors e our places in the fe, ple f ö 
which we were born, and which the laws, made in the days of 1; 
majeſty's noble anceſtors, gave us a right to. 
Nevertheleſs, to our great prejudice and hurt, oertain of baſe an 
ſmall lineage, in the time of the minority, contracted ſuch à friend. 
ſhip with our ſovereign lord, that they have obtained dignities which 
we the nobility of the kingdom were only intitled to. By this e are 
debarred acceſs to his highneſs, and baulked in our affairs depending 
upon the civil magiſtrate ; a grievance which no ſanctuary (ſays the 
original) can digeſt with ſilence. Nad e 
For, by their ſiniſter informations of and coloured proceeding 
againft us, they have made the king and moſt of his loving ſubjeqy 
regard us as ill- affected to true religion, and as diſturbers of the com 
monweal; titles due only to themſelves ! Act nn 
For remedy of theſe grievances, we oblige ourſelves, by the 
oath of verity, that if any of us attempt or do any thing to reduce 
them to their primitive obſcurity, or otherwiſe execute death upon 
them for their former demerits, we will aſſiſt and fortify the perpetn. 
Rymer'sFeed. tors to the utmoſt of our power, under the pain of being reputed per. 
tom. xv1. P. ſons defamed, and of no credit.” 


110. In no 
Scots hiſtory. 


As a counterpoiſe to this, to which indeed no names are ſubjoined, 

Auguſt 6f the gentlemen of the eaſt marches, &c. who had come to the cayj 
in e of the proclamation, aſſociated, and this was the 

they ſubſcribed : 


« We the lords, barons, &c. under-written, promiſe, by theſe pre 
ſents, faithfully to ſerve his majeſty, his lieutenants, wardens, ind 
others having his commiſſion, in all things tending to the advancemett 
of his authority, and particularly in purſuing and apprehending Fran 
ſome time earl Bothwell, Alexander lord Hume, and other declared 
conſpirators ; as alſo thoſe who correſpond with, or any how afliſt them 
with victuals or lodging, &c. | ee 

And in caſe any of them, to our knowledge, ſhall happen to ref 
to or paſs through any of our lands and poſſeſſions, or any other part 
we ſhall either take them, if poſſible, or raiſing the alarm, and join- 
ing with our whole forces (afaldly), ſhall forthwith repair to his m- 
jeſty's lieutenant, wardens, &c. and faithfully aſſiſt them in purſuing 
and taking the rebels, or driving them out of the country. | 

We ſhall not conceal any thing we may learn, which might tend to 
the ſubverting our ſovereign lord's eſtate and authority. | 
And finally, for the better furtherance of his majeſty 


's ſervice, We 


\ 


THE, HIS HORN o SOT LAND. 
The aſſocistion produced. the effect it was intended for. Many of 
Bothwell's friends Nun away. The lord Hume and Buccleugh left 
be country. by order... The maſter of Glammis was firſt ſhut up in 


RBackneſs, and afterwards confined; beyond) the Tay; while Bothwell Moyes, 5. 


bimſelf was, conſtrained to fly to England, from whence however he 179 


bon after returned, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. 


la the mean time the church aſſembling, at Edinburgh, one Mr. 


pont, a zealous clergyman, made a revocation, in the name of the 


church, of every thing done in prejudice to its patrimony, either by 
beneficed miniſtets, or others bearing the title of churchmen. But 
8 acts of this kind, without authority, are of no avail, ſo did thoſe, 
who had diverted to their own uſe the eccleſiaſtical ſpoils, only laugh 
at the procedure. And folly it was, adds Spotſwood, to think they 
ſhould enjoy any benefit by its privileges, who had deſtroyed its eſtate 
and dignity, by which theſe privileges only could be preſerved. 

Soon after this the queen of England 'watched narrowly the motions 
of the baniſhed Scots, who, reſorted. to the duke, of Parma, now on 
the verge of being drove out of France by the victorious Henry; and 
ſent ove Hudſon to Scotland, whither it was ſuſpected ſome of them 
had privily returned, to warn James of his danger: 

It was indeed time; for Buccleugh had, at the interceſſion of the 
queen, received permiſſion to come home, and lord Hume expected 
the fame favour. But though the envoy. could not prevent theſe things, 
which he greatly laments, yet did be. binder the king from beſtowing 
the command of Liddeſdale, and of the caſtle of Edinburgh, upon 
the duke of Lenox. That young nobleman had been prevailed upon 
to ſolicit his majeſty for thoſe places; but as the queen of England knew 
that he would govern them by deputies, ill- affected to the peace of the 
two realms, and ſecretly devoted to Bothwell, fo had Hudſon particu- 
lar inſtructions to enlarge qn the dangers that might accrue from ſuch 
a diſtribution of offices. And this he did ſo ſucceſsfully, that the king 
not only promiſed ta have a ſpęcial eye on ſuch as kept near the duke; 
but beſtowed the vacant offices on Ceſsford and Coldingknowss. 
But if Hudſon ſucceeded in this, he failed in another point no leſs 
important. Bothwell not only kept an intelligence with Lenox's de- 
pendants, but was favoured by the earls of Errol, Murray, and Athol; 
and then a rumour prevailed, that they meant to ſurprize his majeſty. 
The envoy warned him of this danget; but he (ſays the original), 
being of a diſpoſition, not to believe ſuch things till too evident, and 
not to be reſtrained fram his field- paſtimes for any reſpect, would 
toke no peru, bh nn: n on gr e nodes bet 
| Yet, as it was of the laſt importance that king James ſhould not fall 
into the hands of thoſe wha hated England and the reformation, the en- 
voy propoſed to lord Burleigh, that as James was always guided by thoſe 
J ' *. his ear, being over- frank and ſomewhat negligent ; whence 

us tervants of great place, add the Feedera,' playing into one an 
ther's hands, abuſed 5 ; and the 9 was of Te crown Was bo 
embezzled, that his table, and that of his queen's, had like to have 
been unſerved, while” Hudſon was at court, for want; he propoſed, I 
lay, that queen Elizabeth ſhould increaſe bis ſalary, which though it 
v2 the only money the king could depend upon, Jet was heloath to 
geſire, and Was moreover content to ſubſiſt out of it a guard for 


bimſelf of fifty horſe, and as many foot, Which would effectually diſ- 
ee 14 K \ appoint 
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N Ne Bothwell (concludes he) had not been to trouble ihe 


ſelves, and moſt of Lenox's followers, wiſhed well to the dating wy 


ws H 1i$fr oy or 1SEOMTHI Nm 
appoint the deſigns of, his enemies. For as there is nothin; 61,3, 
Hudſon) in the world that ean divert the king from n 
make. him apply to anothet prince, unt either dowärigtit walt, ere 
being in the, hands of the other faction, ſo had the king been 
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But as no guard was provided, and many of the eourtiers them. 


turbulent Bothwell, a plot was deviſed by them to det in that noble. 
man to the palace, through the duke's ſtables, Wet be hege 
the king into his hands . Some pitied Bothwell, and by that mern 
were drawn in; more envied the chancellor; but moſt ſaw their om 


profit in the diſtractions of their county 0 (ed [ys 


Accordingly Bothwell, with James Douglas of Spot, Archibay! \ 
Douglas, ſon to the earl of Morton, Archibald Wauchop of Niddry,/ b 


and Mr. John Colvil of Strawed, with forty or fifty attendants; entered i 


doors of their priſon; which alarming the court, the king retired oa 


Moyſes, p. 
179. 180. 
Spotſ. p. 385, 
387. 


turned to Edinburgh, in which city the royal family and the chancellor 


deputed in their room to pur ſue Both well; but they had no better ſuborſs. 
Whether the earl of Murray was of the party with Bothwell, or 


by the way agreed on, the palace-yard, in the night of the ayth f 
December, forced the keys of the fore · gate from the porter, andifley 
to the chancellor's apartments. But Douglas of Spot, who had Joinel 
the conſpirators out of revenge at three of his ſervants being confned 
as 4 er to the murder of his father-in-law, more ſolicitous to ſwe 
them than ſecure Thirleſtane, began rudely to apply hammers to the 


— — ͥṹ . 2 — _ 8 


tower of ſtrength, as Maitland with his friends did to his moſtdefencible 
apartment. This the conſpirators in vain ende avouring to burſt open, 
were obliged to deſiſt, not without bloodſhed. From that they made 
an attack on the queen's chambers, which as they were about to ſet 
fire to, fir. James Sandiland , one of the gentlemen of the kings 
chamber, fell on the aſſailants, and would have taken them all bel 
not the torches been induſtriouſly extinguiſhed. | Bothwell, however, 
after ſhooting Schaw, one of the equerries, eſcaped with the prind- 
pals; and only eight or nine were taken, who next day expiated their 
crime on the gallows. dar iliac eg e en wi 

It was, at firſt, uncertain what courſe Bothwell: had taken; butit 
being known, about the middle of the next month (1:59 1-2), that be 
was in the weſt, from whence he intended to ſail into Spain, Lenox 
and Huntley, who then reſided at court, were commiſſioned to appſe- 
hend him. But Bothwell eſcaped to the iſles,” where his purſuers not 
being able to follow him in time, for want of a proper ſhip, the) te- 


had taken up their reſidence. Sandilands and the ſheriff of Bute were 


not, I cannot determine; but it is obvious he was not of the number 


* It 00 ; 


_ ® Rymer's Fed, tom. xvi, p. 148, 1 Enarratio Jacobi Hudſon, e Scotia redeubfs.. 
+ Melvil informs us, 0 ie rother fir Robert receiving - intelligence of + Sip 
againſt his majeſty; warned him of his danger; and particulatly one morbipg, whe he's | 
horſeback,; apd going to hunt, his; brother, io, bis nightgown and ſlippete, took! bis Oi 
horſe by the bridle; and, with many perſuaſions (for they were ſure it would be execuied, .- tf 
field), endeavoured to {tay bim; but in vain. ' | ES 
r Melvil ſays it was his brother fir Andrew, maſter of the houſhold, who did this . 
vice, p. 147. Meleil himſelf was at ſupper wih the duke u hen the frxy been ; aud ag th . 4 
was full of enemies, and Lenox had but few attendants, 'they could not (ally 'our 3 but behe 
by torch-light, from the duke's gallery, Their Teelivgy their rumblicz with hafberts, "the cet 
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who hated him; induſtriouſſy fomented- But the enterprize 

wing failed; and Murray; reading the aſcendeney his foe Would 

with the king, hadi come to a ſeat of his mother's' on the banks of Dunybirſſ, 
dhe Forth, in his way to the court, where he meant, for protection, to 1 
fociate himſelf with the chancellor. But he was too flow in his mo- 
tons; for by this time Huntley had ſo far prejudiced his unwaty ſove- 
reign again Murray, that he had obtained a commiſſion * to paſs the 
Forth, and bring him to his trial. Accordingly, on the 5th of Feb! 
he croſſed the ferry with about ſix ſcore Horſe, and, ſurrounding the 
touſe, commanded: his lordſhip to yield: but he, unwilling to deliver” 
vimſelf into the hands of his mortal foe, prepared for his defence; 
and had not Gordon ſet the houſe on fire, and killed the ſheriff of 
Murray, and ſome two or three more of its defendants, Murray had not 
been obliged to cut his way (for he was one of the ſtouteſt young men 
in Scotland) through his foes, and fly to the neighbouring rocks; Melvil,p:zor. 
where, however, he was ſoon after taken, and inhumanly butchered. 

As this aſſaſſination raiſed a general diſcontent, Huntley retited pre- 
cipitately.to the north; and the king, by proclamation; commanded the 
ſubje&ts of ſeveral ſhires forthwith to arm, and, with twenty days 
proviſions, to follow him in purſuit of Gordon and his accomplices. 
One of theſe, being left behind wounded at Innerkeithing, was Spotſwood, 
brought to Edinburgh and hanged, 5 ii 7. 

But either the ſubſects did not aſſemble, or his majeſty never meant 
to uſe them; for he ſoon after went to the weſt, where the maſter of 
Elphinſton waited on him from Huntley, with offers to ſtand his trial 
for the murder, either before his majeſty in council, or the juſtice- 
general. The king conſented, and Huntley entered his perſon in 
Blackneſs; whence however he was diſmiſſed, on his giving bail to Moyſes, p. 
appear when ſumm brite. 88. 
But if his majeſty was not in earneſt in his proſecution of Huntley; 
he certainly was ſo with: regard to Bothwell for being informed that 
that rebel meant to paſs from Broughty, a caſtle at the mouth of the 
Tay, to Caithneſs, he went ſuddenly to Dundee: but Bothwell was 
fon, yet did ſome of thoſe who had countenanced* him ſuffer. 
From thence James returned to Perth, where he commanded the earl of 
Athol to appear, and anſwer before him for the protection he had 
granted Bothwell. But Athol diſobeying, the earl of Marr and the baron 
of Tullibarden had orders to bring him in; and, even then, he came 
lo well attended, that the king did not think it convenient to have him 
arraigned. Nay; ſuch was the impotence of the adminiſtration, that 
an maſter of Gray was pardoned at the ſame time, for the fame crime ibid. 
00. CONES eee een i 46 ner ** TIF Janelle 
In May a parliament met at Edinburgh, in which ſat the duke of 
Lenox, the lord Hamilton, the earls of Angus, Argyle, Marſhall, 
Marr, Morton, Glencairn, the lords Seaton, Lindſay, &c. &c. and 
forfeited, the earl of Bothwell, Douglas of Spot &, and upwards of 
meaty of thoſe who had aſſiſted them in their late attempt on "Holy-. 
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that he addreſſed his diary to his majeſt yy way 
Shure, auchop of Niddty younger, james Hmilton younger of Sumaeliton; William Stewart of 
ieogleys, Patrick Cromby of Caribber, George. Auchiacraw of Beſtbof . 
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2. That. annexation, ſhould likemi(e. be ann 
+- reſtitution. made of the church-patrimony, , 1 
churchmen, and giving voice for the church without commilhon g WH. 
is, ſhould henceforth. not. be permitted to vote in parhament, g 4, BN 
ſemble in their name. 1 FTE omfoxiat rr ss ie 8 1 
7 might be made for cfte{tually purging 
land from idolatry and blood, with both which, it was mice Ml: 
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Dod 1G $691 £7 MOU UN ATE eee ee 
The ſecond and third petitions were rejected ;, but the, eſtates ms 
miſed to take the firſt and laſt into ſerious conſideration, , At the ln, 
time it was agreed that ſaying maſs, receiving jeſuits, ſeminary prcly 
and trafficking papiſts, againſt the king's majeſty and religion at prolen 
profeſſed, ſhould be treaſon both in the prieſts and in thoſe who receued 
them; with this proviſo, that if the prieſts ſatisfied, the prince andthe 
church, their protectors ſhould alſo. be guiltleſs, "This way, arthyl 
thrown, in, and cluded the force of the law. Murder was left tothe 
accuſtomed judges 1 e ee 
he firſt petition, however, was long debated. The king . 
that, if it paſſed, the clergy would become too independent, .Bu 
then Bothwell's affair, and the many diſcontents in the realm, mon 

him at laſt to aſſent, leſt, by their outcries, the, publick canfuly 
ſhould be increaſed ;, ſo the act paſſed, but in the moſt wary tems 
As for. the ſtatute, confirming his majeſty's power in church mate 
the abrogation of which was chiefly ſought, the parliament. only: 
clared, that the ſtatute ſhould in no ſort be prejudicial, or derogatory 
to the / privilege God hath given to the ſpiritual office-bearer, in the 
church, concerning heads of religion, matters of hereſy, .excommu- 
nication, collation, deprivation of miniſters, or any ſuch eflential c- 
ſures as are warranted by the word of Gd. 
The parliament being diflolved, the king went to Falkland, 
other plot was deviſed by Bothwell for his ſeizure. Of this con 
were the earls of Angus and Errol, the maſter of Gray, cal, dtew 
the barons of Johnſtone and Balyeny, Accordingly * maſter 
Balveny met Bothwell, with a good number of horſe : Angus, bow 
ever, came but poorly attended, Errol remained with the King in n 
palace, and, with the colonel, was to have opened. the gates: Bu 
either fear or policy prevailing, they kept not their words; yet, Was! 
carl ſoon after ſent. priſoner to Edinburgh-caſtle, as was, Stews" 
June 28, that of Blackneſs. In the mean time, Bothwell beſet the palace; hu 
his majeſty, having had intelligence of his approach $, had grflered al 
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According to Melyil, his brother ſent one of his ſervants. with this itelligenge; dan 
conſpirators meant not that his majeſty ſhould believe this, the king ed hi to form, — 


gave him opprobrious language. The meſſenger however, in his return home, mectrg 


Bothwell and his borderers on the heights of the Lowmonds, he turned with them, and, cp? * 
ſpurs to his horſe, was lucky enough to reach Falkland before them, the gates of which ot; 
and, by alarmiog the court, cauſed the king to retire to the, long tower, p. 20. 9% 
was provided with petards ; and he adds, that ſome of thoſe who ficed from the iet, V. 
their pieces with paper only, Fan Bred } 16 <0 Honey 
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oo be made faſt, Ending poſts into the country to alarm the ſubzects, 
d tetired into the tower, whence his people kept firing on Both- 
ell s party: Who, pang en e in getting entry, were breaking 
hen the tables, that ſo they might both be better ſupplied with horſes, 
er own were jaded). and the king not able to purſue ther- 
This precaution ſaved them; for next day there came to his mijeſty's 
eſcue three or four thouſand men in arms from Perth, Dundee, and Spotſwood, 
eee, . gon ric ttonP. 306, 309. 
With part of this reinforcement. the king the next evening, upon 
intelligence that Bothwell had gone to the weſt, paſſed” the Forth at 
h: queen's ferry; and, ſending out parties after the fugitives, "many of 
their horſes were found ſtraggling without riders: ſome of whom too, 
were ſurprized in the fields aſleep; for they had now been under arms 
Jmoſt three days, and as many nights. Theſe, however, their captors 
permitted to eſcape. - Bothwell himſelf got to the Engliſh borders. 
Thither the king immediately followed him, to the no ſmall terror 
of the Johnſtones, who had accompanied the earl in his expedition. 
But ſuch was his maſeſty's clemency, that, upon their making proper 
ſubmiſſion, he received them all into favour; - enn! 
Bothwell, thus openly forſaken almoſt of all, did yet find ſecret 
friends at court, who, from emulation and pique more than fegard to 
him, ſtill created new troubles to his majeſty. | 
Alexander Lindſay, a brother of the Crawfurd family, whom the 
king had lately created lord Spyny, being a ſecond-rate favourite, re- 
taining an hereditary averſion to the treaſurer Glamis, whom he knew 
Bothwell hated, began ſecretly to practiſe to bring Bothwell into the royal 
preſence, when he doubted not but the king would readily be recon- 
ciled. Col. Stewart getting information of this, and hoping to obtain his 
freedom by the diſcovery, made the king acquainted with it, by means 
of his keeper fir James Sandilands ; and, being brought before the 
council at Dalkeith, undertook to bring evidence that Spyny had received 
Bothwell into his lady's houſe of Aberdowre. Spyny denied all, and 
offered to prove his innocence by fighting the al. But the king, 
not liking that ſpecies of probation, ordered the affair to be tried before 
the juſtice-general : 'there though Stewart failed in his proof, 'yet was 
Lindſay never afterwards ſo intimate with the king. The year follow- Ibid. 
ing he ſided openly with Bothwell, and was denounced a rebel. 
Soon after this Wemys of Bogy, one of the gentlemen of his ma- 
jelty's bed-chamber, being convicted of holding a ſecret correſpondence 
with Bothwell, was impriſoned ; but eſcaping by a ſtratagem of one of 
the queen's Dutch entlewomen, who loved him, and being unwarily 
pardoned,” many of all ranks began openly to entertain the arch rebel, 
as all Teviotdale * ſoon after declared fax him. Upon this the king made 
an expedition, with three thouſand men, to Jedburgh in October, and 
took bond of his principal abettors. The duke of Lenox had the ſame 
ſucceſs in Liddeſdale, of which he was made governor, and provoſt of Ibid. 
Jedbutgh, - +40) e eee: 
At his return, the king found the court all ſplit into factions. By 
che act of annexation. the chancellor had obtained an heritable right to 
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| Melvil ſays, he brought three thouſand men to his majeſty's reſcue, p. 202. 
"oY The baions of Farntherſt, Huachill, &c. with Rutherford, provoſt of Jedburgh, Sc. who, 
"pure, o Moyfer, were confined in different cattles, The other rebels ſaved © their houſes 
da timely ſutrenter, 2 SACS re eee 1 
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the lordſhip-of Maflelburgh. This the queen demonding, as pen 
| Dunfermling; Mailand ed to roſtore it; and her ae 


never liked him, for his difinclination to the marcingey in ter engen 
in the duke; the earls; of Argyle and Morton, the lord Hume, 10 
maſtet of Glamis, with the earls of Angus and Errol, dately ſet g 
liberty by her interceſmion, to oppoſe him; whereupon he wichdten 
from court, and remained in Niddeſdate che reſt of che per. 
hut if the court was agitated with faction, the north became y 


melancholy ſcene of ſlaughter and deptedation. The ptetence u 
The clan Chattan 4 the . 


the murder of the earl of Murray. . 
Athol,  affifted with many of the names of Frazer, Mackenzie, and 
Campbell, laid waſte the lands of the Gordons in Strathſpey, Cle. 
muck, &c. and murdered their vaſſals with an undiſtinguiſhing fur. 
Upon this Huntley made an incurſion into the lands of his enemig, 
and retaliated: the injuries his people had fuffered with a bar batous ex. 
actneſs. As the behaviour of both parties was an inſult upon majeſy, 
the king ſent the earl of Angus to the north with a power of lie 
tenancy. And whilft that nobleman effectually employed himſelf in 
bringing thoſe quarters to a ſtate of tranquillity, a plot was happily 
diſcovered, which, had it ſucceeded, would have te plunged that ju; 
of the ifland, at leaſt, into ignorance and ſuperſtit ion. 

With the deſtruction of his armada, the ambitions and - bigoted 
king of Spain had not laid aſide his deſigns on Britain, in which be 
was warmly ſeconded by the jeſuits. What thofe ſubtle emiſſaties did 
in England and Ireland, I leave to the hiftorians of thofe countries 
What machinations they were carrying on in Scotland, has in part u. 
ready been narrated. By the means of the jeſuits, not only the Huntley 
family, &c. perfiſted in the errors of popety, but they of late had made 
converts to their bigotted ſuperſtition. of ſome of thoſe whoſe anceſtors 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the cauſe of the reformation. The eſtab- 
liſhed clergy had taken the alarm, and, by a falutary exertion of the 
ſecular power, many of the fons of Loyola had been forced to flyther 
country. This, not only their religious tenets, but revenge, now rice 
them regard as an act of hoſtility. A thoſe who had thus been 
obliged to go beyond ſea, one William Crichton had the firſt rank; 
and as Philip then countenanced fuch holy ruffrans, he had ld 


at Madrid well known to the court, and was employed by him in 


forwarding their deſigns in his native land, The plot was, that the 
king of Spain ſhould land thirty thouſand men this year, either at Kik- 
cudbright, or in the Clyde, and march directly to England, | leaving 4 
ſtrong detachment behind, who, with the catholicks of Scotland, were 
either to root out the re formed religion, or at leaſt to procure à totes 
mines is ther kingde n 110 190 

But as this was a grand project, and. would require not a little tres 
fure, the Spaniſh monarch was willing to know: what aſſiſtauce dhe 
native catholicks. would give his troops at their arrival. For that pu. 
poſe Crichton wrote to James Gordon, one of his brethren, ho ſul 
Mulked in Scotland, and intreated him forthwith to ſend over; 0 
ſome: diſcreet perſon, aſſurances to the king of Spuin from the noble. 
men of their faction, with blanks ſigned by them to be filled up d 
him, as that monarch ſhould require. Gordon was induſtrious, and 


* 


the carls of Huntley, Errol, and Angus, with fir Patrick Gorden ff 


Achindown, ſubſcribed the charte blanches. And as fir * 
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ia, Coe .ofi/their:party,"evall} not ſa_foow- g. 40% Spain, ur their 
ho eech intruſted the pacquet to George Curr, bro- 


ou 


= to lord Newbottle, who, having private buſineſs toi tranſuct in 
Spain," WAS about to depart for that kingdom; and who beſides, from 
inciple, was well affected to their caufe. And now Cart lay in'the 
le of Cumray, waiting a fair Wind, when Mr. Andrew Knox, then 
miniſter at Paiſly, and aftetwards biſhop of the Iſles; having had ſome 
intelligence of the plot +, happily ſeized him and his papers; and ſent 
him under a ſtrong guard to Edinburgh: there he was committed to the 
care of Nicholas Oddett, provoſt of the city; whither the king, Who 
was then keeping his Chriſtmas at Alloway with Marr, who had lately 
married Lenox's fiſter, immediately repaired. But before his arrival An- 
gus had returned from the north, and, being ignorant of Carr's ſeizure, 
had gone to his accuſtomed lodgings: in Edinburgh, where the lord 
provoſt had him: inftantly ſeized. | This being done without any war- 
rant from the king, at firſt offended: him; but when he found, by the 
confeſſion of Carr &, how deeply Angus was engaged in the plot, his 
impriſonment was allowed for good ſervice by an act of council fg. 
Angus, being examined, denied his knowledge of the affair; but 
fic David Graham of  Fintry, who was privy to the whole, corrobo- 
rating upon oath, before the juſtice- cler, fir John Cockburn of Or- 
meſton, and the provoſt, &c. George Carr's diſcovery, and explaining Vide the orig, 
the feigned names, the conſpirators were certainly known. 2540 —— I 
Upon this the king promiſed, by proclamation, to ſpare none that p 19, 91, 
ſhould be found guilty, but to make them an example to aſter-ages of 192. 
incenſed royalty. He alſo carneſtly required his ſubjects to beware of 
the jeſuits, whom he juſtly termed traitors to their native country; and 
defired in their prayers to implore God to preſerve themſelves, wives; 
and children, from the conſpiracy intended. The miniſters of Edin- 
burgh, to ſecond his majeſty's laudable requeſt, ſent circular letters to 
their brethren, whom they deſired to come thither by the 8th of Ja- 
nuary, 1592-3, to give their advice at that critical juncture. 
The aſſembly was frequent, to whom Mr. Robert Bruce, who had 
been preſent at the confeſſiomof Graham, having; in a ſhort harangue, Ib. p. 191. 
expoled the dangers that menaced both church and ſtate, they unani- 
mouſly adviſed his majeſty to puniſh the conſpirators, and put the laws 
in execution againſt! jetuits, &c. and thoſe who received them. James 
thanked them for their counſel; but as the buſineſs was of the laſt in- 
portance, he-wiſhed to know what aſſiſtance they would contribute in 
the proſecution of his unnatural ſubjectss. At 
Upon this the clergy propoſed that bis majeſty ſhould aſſemble the 
eltates, and Cite. the conſpirators before them; and, as it was likely 
they would not appear, they loyally offered not only to attend his ma- 
jeſty till they wers either taken or expelled the kingdom, but alſo to pay 
a guard of three hundred horſe and one hundred foot for his perſon, as 
long as there was a neceſſity, provided this ſhould not be drawn into a pre- 
cedent, and made prejudicial to the liberty of the realm in future times. 
This offer was gratefully accepted, and a parliament was ordered to 
meet his majeſty at Aberdeen on the aoth of February. The queen of 
England was no ſooner made acquainted, by her reſident fir Robert 


4 be difcove: y was owing to queen Elizabeth. FF 
1 he the original coafefli n in the Fax lera, tom. xvi. En . ä 

al Moy ſes ſays that Carr fil denied every thing ; but being put into the bocts, he' confeſſed 
and had his life. P. 197, 198. ' 1 


Bowes, 
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religion preſently profeſſed within the realm, his majeſty's perſon and 
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Bowes, with theſe things, than ſhe commiſſioned lord Brough to reps 
to Scotland. In the mean time the earl of Angus eſcaped” from . 
caſtle by means of a cord , not without the connivance of his 1 
as Spotſwood infinuates, and went to the north 1. On the 16 of 
February Fintry was beheaded in the publick ſtreet of Edinburgh, 4. 
though many of the great ſolicited his majeſty to ſpare him. | 

Soon after the king, having ſettled his council, and appointed Mot. 
ton lieutenant of the ſouth, ſet out on his expedition againſt the rebel; 
whom, as fir Robert Bowes informs us, he expected ſoon to reduce 
although men of experience were apprehenſive of the conſequence; 
Nor was their purſuit the ſole purpoſe of his expedition: he intended 
to hold juſtice-courts for puniſhing the hearers and ſayers of maſs, the 
abuſers of the ſacraments, and thoſe who received jeſuits. Thoſe a0 
who had appeared againſt him in arms at the bridge of Dee, and ha 
not got their pardon, were now likewiſe to be proceeded againſt, 2 
alſo the aſſaſſins of the earl of Murray, and of John Keith “. 

Huntley and his aſſociates receiving intelligence of his majeſty; 
march to Aberdeen, which he entered on the 23d of February, filed to 
their faſtneſſes ; but left their ladies, who waited on the king with the 
keys of their houſes, and begged his forgiveneſs. James received 
them with courteſy ; but told them, the crimes of which their huf. 
bands were accuſed were ſo enormous, that they muſt either ſtand 
their trial, or be denounced fugitives. 

But as the noblemen were too ſenſible of their crimes, ſo did th 
not think proper to comply. Upon which the king ſummoning all the 
great men and barons of thoſe parts, ſhewed them the blanks, and 
other ſuch undeniable proofs of the conſpiracy, that they unanimouſly 
ſigned a bond, which, as hiſtorians have omitted, I ſhall preſent the 
reader with. | ” 


« We the noble men, barons, and others, whoſe names are under- 
written, being fully perſuaded of the treaſonable practices of ſundry 
his highneſs's unnatural and moſt ungrateful ſubjects, againſt the true 


crown, and the liberty of our native country; and finding his mu- 
jeſty well diſpoſed to prevent the ſame, and repreſs the chief au- 
thors, his majeſty having our aid and concurrence. 

Therefore, from the duties we owe God, the love we owe the land 
of our nativity, and the affection we owe our ſovereign's perſon, 
crown, and eſtate, we have promiſed, and by theſe preſents do faith- 
fully bind ourſelves, to take an afald, liel, and true part (the words of 
the original) with his majeſty, for the defence of the true religion and 
our country, from the thraldom of conſcience and conqueſt of ſtrangers, 
and for purſuing the chicf conſpirators, and eſpecially George earl of 
Huntley, William earl of Angus, Francis earl of Errol, fir Patrick 
Gordon of Auchindown, fir James Chiſholm of Dindorn, Mr. James 
Gordon, Mr. William Ogilvy, Mr. Robert Abercromby, and all other 


+ February 13. See fir Robert Bowes's letter to lord Burleigh. 

+ Sir Robert Bowes informs lord Burleigh, Feb. 14, that Angus left a letter for the king, © 
cuſing his eſcape, in which he denied that he ever meant to injure his majeſty, or * the 
Spaniards ; and promiſing not to take the field againſt him, if he would pardon him. Kym 
Faed. tom. xvi. p. 194. | | | 

Bowes tells us, that, when Keith was ſlain, the earl of Huntley practiſed to have murdered 
the earl of Marſhall. Ibid.” * | 6 
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prieſts,” trafficking papiſts, and all other o ſove- 
cign's declared traitors and unnatutal ſubjec ts. 
And for this all and each one of us ſhall put ourſelves in arms, and 
march forward with, his majeſty's lieutenant, or any other having hig 
commiſſion, at all times When required; and ſhall never ſhrink, non 
ablent ourſelves, for any particular quarrels among us. We ſhall not 
ide, aſſiſt, ſhew favour, give counſel, or take any part with the carls, 
&, nor yet with thoſe who are or ſhall be declared fugitives, for the 
treaſonable burning the place of Dunnybirſil, and murder of the late 
ames earl of Murray; nor reaſon, or intercommon, or ſupply them 
with meat, drink, houſe, or harhour, nor otherwiſe correſpond with 
them, either privately or in publick. The harm of others (adds the 
original) we ſhall not conceal, but diſcloſe and impede the ſame to the 
uimoſt of our power. The quarrel and purſuit of any of us, for this 
as equal to us all; and ſhall affiſt with our whole 


cauſe, we ſhall eſteem 
forces, the king aſſiſting with the whole of his. 1 

If any controverſy ſhall ariſe among us, we ſhall ſubmit it to the 
deciſion of two or three of the chiefs ſubſcribing this bond. In con- 
ideration of theſe things, his majeſty promiſes that the north country; 
barons, whom he hath ſent to the ſouth, ſhall not: be licenſed to return 
home; nor ſhall any favour or pardon be granted the earls, jeſuits, 
&. above mentioned, nor any order diſpenſed with, without the. 
ſpecial knowledge and concurrence of the lieutenant and commiſ- 
ſoners for the time, and fix of the principal barons of the north ſign- 
ing this bond. 2 | 9 05 

To perform theſe, we the ſubſcribers do ſwear by the great God 
our creator, his ſon Jeſus Chriſt our redeemer, the Holy Ghoſt our 
fantifier, witneſs of the verity here agreed to, and the avenger of its 
breach. And further, we oblige ourſelves, under pain of perjury, and 


eternal loſs of credit, honour, and eſteem, beſides the ordinary penal- 
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ties of the law to be executed upon us, if we unnaturally revolt from Rym. Fed. 


God and his majeſty, In witneſs whereof, &c.” 


The chief men of the north thus ſecured, the king appointed the 
ear] of Athol lieutenant or commiſſioner of all the country beyond 


Spey; and gave the earl of Marſhall the ſame powers in the ſheriff- 


doms of Kincardin, Bamff, and Aberdeen, and then returned to Edin- 
burgh, where the Engliſh ambaſſador met him. Brough's inſtructions 
were to congratulate his majeſty on the late diſcovery, and offer him 
the aid of Elizabeth to puniſh the guilty, in which ſhe willed him to 
proceed as became a ſovereign. But if he could not apprehend them, 


he ought to confiſcate their lands, which would effectually undo them, 


and better the royal domaine. The cauſe is common, and equally 


reſpects every prince profeſſing the ſame religion and therefore my 


miſtreſs defires to be certified of. your reſolutions, that ſhe may 
inform her confederates what courſe is taken in Britain, for re- 
liſting the attempts of Spain. The king's reply was, that he had 
begun, and would go through with the trial of the rebels: at the ſame 
une her majeſty would do well to conſider how dangerous it wbuld 

for him to have ſo many grandees his enemies, and how difficult to 


hunt them out of their lurking holes and deſerts. He therefore did in- 


deed expect her aſſiſtance, as a Spaniſh deſcent on Britain would be more 


rilous for her, than if theS paniards ſnould eſtabliſh themſelves in France 


14 M and 


tom, xvi. p. 


198, 199. 
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and the Low Countries. But what ſu 
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pplies he wanted, an ambaſſado. 

whom he meant ſoon to ſend, ſhould inform her. 
Nothing more was: ſtarted at the firſt conference. But as his lo;q. 
ſhip had orders to endeavour to bring Bothwell 5 again to court, at hö 
next audience, after wiſhing that his majeſty would fortify himſelf wic 


$ That nobleman, y ww his retreat from Falkland, had again repaired to the Englih 
where, by connivance from court, he waz protected. It was the intereſt of Elizabeth to do th 
as his lordſhip was believed to be a proteſtant, and had great power on the marches.” Ang that, 
might ſhew the Engliſh court, and the world, that he was not ſo unworthy as his enemies had 
repreſented him, he penned his own vindication, which, by the hands of fir Robert Bowes, he 
had tranſmitted to lord Burleigh. This, as it is curious, and omitted by hiſtorians, I fhaj rin 
in his own words. | | 


« Tf men in this age were meſured by there finceritie and not by their fortune, the goulden 
ſentence uſed amongſt auncients Unius cujuſque conſcientia fibi ipſi ſatis amplum thearrum 
might wel contevt a mind not ambitious, but ſeinge the world now a dayes goeth faire he. 
wiſe, in reſpe& fewe or none judge charitably of their diſtreſſed neighbours, but rather are ready 
as is mentioned in th" apoſtle James to ſet the rich, how un worthy ſoever they bee, in a place if 
dignitye, and to commaunde the poor, be he never ſo vertuous, to ſtande by or to fit on a foote 
ſtoole: I am forced, by iniqu tie of this tyme, to uſe ſuch forme as many better, nor I have hip 
conſtrayned unto heeretofore, leaſt by my filence my enymies in th* one part ſhould infulr, and on 
th* other my freindes thincke 1 coulde alleadge no juſt defence ; for thoogh I efteeme that no nu 
ſhoulde be ſo impudent as to be his owne heralde, in utterioge his one praiſe z yet thincke noe 
ought to be ſo baſe minded and as not to declare their owne inocency when neceſſy 

eth mow 0616" 0 . Ws KAN 1 | 

n my former declaration, by way of apologie, ve at length expreſle w partial! 
5 chancellor Matelande, with his complices, cauſed Fe. proceſle F 
againſte me, moſt untruly alleadginge (as the Lord knowes) that I intended to diftroy the king 
my foveraigne, by means wheirof at the firſt he handled the matter ſo cunningly that even ny 
deareſt frindes were put in ſuſpicion of my ſincerytye, but ymediatly after, partly by my forne 
declarations, partly by confeſſion of th' infamous witneſſes, at the howre of their execution, 
teſting they were ſuborned and corrupted, partly by abuſtnge Richy Grames to the howre * 
death to teſtifye againſt me, upon hope of his life (as ſame of his fuborners have already cu. 
feſled) God of his mercy made my inocence ſo manifeſt as it were ſuperfluous to make any mes. 
cion theirof in this place, ſave only thus much, That the faid Matelande wich his complicys, ſr 
all the craſte they could javent to color there deteſlable mallice, could not make a formal pu- 
ceſſe, whereupon to forfalt me of all the matter of witchcrafte deduced, but were forced to ca- 
vi me for the conſpiracy of the brigg of Dee, notwithſtandinge the ſame was remined to the 
erles of Huntley and Erroll partakers of that interprife, and remiſſion for the fame ſubſeryyed by 
his majeſtie : the ſaid Matelande and a greate parte of the councell, graunied unto me lenge 
tyme before, and in ſigne and token that they themfelves are aſhamed of the iniquine of that 
proceſſe of witchcraft, in my opinion they have diſtroyed the ſame, for nether is it extant in the 
bookes adjournall nor to be faund out in any ſcrowles. a 2 

Upon ſuch extraordinary proceedinges like as in any of the beſt ſubjects in this lande have ire 
forced to extraordinary remedies heretofore, wherof th' mterpriſes at Ruthven St. Angrewes at 
Sterlinge may ſerve for examples, fo was I of no other intention, as the Lorde knowes, but u 
have offered my ſelfe in all humilitie to juſtice, and on th' other part to have implored julia 
upon my enymies, by whoſe inſufferable tyrany his majeſtic is no leſſe diſhonored, nor I intereſts 
in ende. Theſe my intentions fayling, I refolved. to retire my ſelſe to a private and quiet lit 
perſwadinge the moſt part of my fe!lowſhipp to enter and to da their obedience, hoping bis mi 
jeſtie receavinge them to grace ſhoulde not for ever be ungracioufe unto me, wheirunto no doit 
his highneſs of himſelf was well inclined, if pernitiouſe counſelt had not diverted him: but in 
ing my faide fellowſhip teceaved for noe good meaninge ether ta them or mee, and proclamaiiol 
from day to day ſet out declaringe that, in caſe I ſhould come and proſtrate my ſelfe before I 
majeſtie, that I ſhould looke for no other grace nor favour, nor was already pronounced againlt 
me to; the rigorouſe ſentence of forfaltine forefaid; I was terrified that I durſi not preſent my 
before his highneſs in peaceable and quiet maner, as both my duty and mynde was yet fil ei 

ectinge ſome better time, and hopinge that they who had juſtly expelſed the ald Mate ſade, 
d allo comfort them whom he had anjuftly perſecuted for this cauſe ; concluding to bie 

my ſelf and the reſt of my diſtteſſed freinds for a ſeaſon, in ſuch forme as aur ſmall meanes 2 
attaine unto, I reſolved without offendinge or invadiage any perſon patiently to have artend 
his majeſtie's leaſure. and diſpoſition, but my cruell enymes flawinge in dues greate abonndan 
and followinge the inſolent inclynatios of all that are ſodainly from baſe eftate. promoted to big 
laces, envyed to heare that I ſhould lyve, and for this cauſe, Carmighil, about the Grit of Fe 
Troary inſtant, accompanyed with a great number of my anfreindes, came to Liddiſgale to 
murdered me and my company aforeſaide, where we lay without ſuſpicion of any ſuch violent 
heereof I beinge advertiſed, I covened ſome of my frindes to reſiſt this barbarous invaſion, ® 
to give him occafion to affaile me in ſuch forme as became a knight, a counfelfor, 2 warden, | 
lieutennant, and not like a brigande and theife, as he was wont to be, I dew my ſelfe net 
Pebles to have renccuntted in his way, but he, ſcaringe to attempt honeſtly the matter 150 
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, wiſe and well- affected council, who might help to diſcover conſpita- 


4 


cies, and puniſh the conſpirator 8, he hinted at the puniſhment his 


"iſtreſs had taken of thote. who had countenanced Bothwell on her 


.1 treaſonablie to have performed, thought it beſt to make ſpede onto his thajeſtis aud to 
lleage that I had an iaterpriſe againſt his bighnes; and that I was attempt fortiewhat for releeſe 
f the Spaniſh faction, and impeachinge the tryal preſently in hand againſt him; which aſſertion 
8 it was moſt untruly afficmed by him, ſo was it moſt unadviſedly truſted by others, and not onely 
el bat alſo publiſhed in kirk and at market croffes; and the people folicite to take the for a 
. ia, and enymy to my prince and native cuntrey, in reſpect I had ſo longe abaſed Mis ragjefiie's 

a. a 
ſenitye and _ my releefe heretofore at the bandes of papiſts, cheefely of Anguſſo and Erroll 
1nd to th' end 1 might be ye more abhorred both at home and a feilde, the ſaid Carmighell anc 
George Hume dealt with Mr. George Carre to blot me in their treaſons lately , think- 
inge his teſtimony ſhoulde be made able to condemne me in 1 nor Riche Grame was to 
convict me of witchcraft : their calumnies being of themſelves ſo frivafovs that the merit 6s 
anſweare, yet 00 requeſt of fome frindes that are greved to beate me ſo urjullly traduct, I 

weare ia this forte. | | | 
1 ſince the foreſaid Matelande th' author of my calamitye, and peſt of the name of 
dewarde, was juſtly debarred from his majeſtie's preſence, I never mexned to attempt any thinge 
of:ofive to the ſtate, or to my enymies in particular, hopinge that th' oceacion of my harme 
being once removed, I ſhoulde imediatly find comforte, was, as is aforeſaide; with no ſmall pa- 
tience aye, and whileſt Carmighell invaded me in manner above written; fo if the tyme was 
uoproper for my interpriſe ſo longe as his majeſtie was occopied in tryat of the Spaniſh treaſon 
the faults is to be imputed to him that purturbed me in my dutyfoll and peaceable determina- 
tion, and not into me that was forced by his tyranny to ſtande to my lawlull defence ; and it may 
be probablye affirmed if he and his complices were as zealovs to hunt papilts as they are to pro- 
ſecute me, the tryall of their hereticall treaſons woulde incontinent come to light; but it is 0 
new thinge to Carmighell to prefetre his particuler to religion, if the courſe of his life were 
conſidered fince he began firft to ride. | | | 

As for my exploit againſt his majeſlie's perſon, or for releef of Mr. George Carre, what pro- 
babilitie can be that I, who dare not ſhew my ſelfe at Edenbrough in day light, durſt come with 
20. horſe (for that was my number) to invade his majeſtie and chat populous towne, and by force 
to breake up the Tolbuth and releeve priſoners? Concerninge Mr. George Carre what unfecot- 
fileable evill will ſtand betwixt his principal freindes and me is notoriouſly knowne, wheirby all 
men may judge how unlikely it is that I communicate matters of my conſcience and allead- 
geaunce unto him, much leſſe hazard my life for bis deliverauneer | 

And for the lenitye alleadged by ſome which his majeſtic hath uſed towardes me, I will never 
thincke otherwiſe but of himſelfe he is inclined ; yet to ſpeake truth evill councell has ſo 
sbſtrat his minde, that the ſpace of theife two years laft T have found no lenity, except men 
would thinck the confiſcation of my goodes, purfuit of my like and honor by all e ary 
meanes, ſuborninge of infamous witneſles, ſeeking io diſcredit me both at bome and a feilde, 
corruptinge my familiars to cut my throat, with ſuch extream perſecution 4s heretofore was 
never uſed in this lande to be lenitie and compaſſion ; ſome of them that alleddge this leviitye 
within ten yeares was in diſgrace, and purſued as I am, though not ſo bitterly. | 

At that tyme, if they remember, in Newcaltle, Langdchi, Laurig, and fundry other parts, 
that word lenitye they terme it otherwiſe ; and if che ſeeking of the help at Angufſe and Arrell 
proves me to be a papiſt, then they that ſought releefe at Maxwell and Hume, when they re- 
tourned from Englande ; they that have maryed their daughters on Hume and Arrell, they that 
have admitted papiſts to councell ſeſſion and offices of eſtate, ſhould be eſteemed papiſh which 
doe beleeve every man ſha I thincke a manifeſt abſurdity : a charitable perſon, that ſtudyes more 
to ſpeak truth nor to pleaſe men, ſhall rather judge me inwarde a proteſtant, fringe proteſtants 
are my moſt familiars, and lardge condition by the catholiques refufed by me, norecichftandinge 
my extreamity, and powre I had to deale with them by a warrant ſubfcribed by the faid Mate- 
lande, which if need be ſhal be exhibired'; nothing is fpoken of his religion, and yer his brother 
Mr. Thomas deid in a journey from him and the reſt of the Caſtillians directed to the pope, and 
Mr. George Carre was his domeſticke ſervant, they ſhal be aſhamed to condemn me upon friva- 
ious conjectures that excuſed him in his detected hipocrafy : the late biſhop of St. Androws may 
ſerve for examples to ſuch men nat to condempn there breither againff there own conſcience for 


pleaſure of court; but heare I conteinue, let Ariſtippus after his manner, ſeeking himfelf and 
nt the weale of his prince, praſe and diſpraſe at his pleaſure. fince it is longe finer wryrten of 
him, Omnis Ariſtippum docuit color & locus & res, let him play the poplex an camilion and flan- 
der me for witcherafte, apoltacy, and all other odious crymes, pe doubt F nothing, with 
aliitaunce of my bleſſed Creator the author of my inocence, but a 
mocence as vifable burſt through all ſuch ſlaunders, as the ſune uferh ord Ty to pear 
through the darke cloudes. RE eee e 
* laſt of all, wheir it is alleadged I have arrogantly ſaid thar I ſfould never humble = 
— to any thar is deſcended of the houſe of Daxlie ; to this I anfwere; chat whoſoever 
4 em this of me of what qualitie ſoe ver he be, F will: offer my ſelf againft him man to mam to 
"Bit to the death, and to prove him an impudenr lyax; and if any perfor hath {6 informed kis 
celle and will nor ſeek: our his challenge at my bands, H beleeve His highnes kiventter will 
a eme him but a lying pultron, ſurely, if F knew him, I ſroufſte ſeek Rim to the end of the 
— or he did me not reaſon for ſetting apart my ſoveraigne, whom I ptoreft r fall love and 
ar in all humilitie, howſoever he uſeth me, albeit my lord duke hath bine very WY 
oth 
8 


borders; 


e wif ſome cauſe my _ 
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over that, made anſwer, that if Elizabeth either regarded his 


them into his majeſty's bed- chamber. James was then in his cloſet: when 


p. 186. 


er eren 
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borders; and concluded by wiſhing his majeſty would conſider wha 
ther, at ſuch a critical juncture, when ſo many great men were in at K 
againſt him, it wovld not be for his advantage to take him, upon * 
ſubmiſſion, again into favour. e 4.3.4 
To this the king, who knew that Bothwell had friends in Londo 
by whoſe means none had been puniſhed for protecting him, ; 


Paſling 


7 
ſhip or her own honour, ſhe would certainly deliver him up, one 


ing to the league; and therefore, as his crimes were unpardonable 
and equally to be abhorred of all crowned heads, he deſired the ambaſi. 
dor to acquaint his ſovereign, that, if Bothwell was farther protected 
he would be conſtrained to join with her greateſt enemies sk. 
And, indeed, although James ſent old fir Robert Melvil to the cour 
of London, and aſſembled a parliament in July, Bothwell was a8 5 
forfeited, and had his arms torn; but nothing was done againſt Hunt. 
ley and his aſſociates. | av oh 
In the mean time the king, matters being compoſed between the 
queen and the chancellor, who reſigned the lordſhip of Mufſclburgh 
determined to bring Maitland again. to court ; but this Lenox, Athd 
Ochiltree, and others of the name of Stuart, reſolved to prevent, 
previouſly doing that favour to Bothwell. For this purpoſe Athol had 
privately entertained his lordſhip in his lodgings, at the back of thepala 
of Holyrood-houſe. And early one morning, in July, the counteſs too; 
him and Mr. John Colvil along with her, and, unperceived, introduced 


he came out of it, and ſaw them ſtand with their ſwords drawn, he 
cried aloud, treaſon, treaſon. They, falling on their knees, begged for 
mercy. © No (faid James, in a paſſion), you have diſhonoured me; 
and throwing himſelf in a chair, added, Strike, traitors, and male 
an end of your work; for I deſire to live no longer.” But Bothwell 
proteſting, with many oaths, that he came only to beg pardon, and put 
himſelf in his mercy, the king eagerly replied, that pardon extorted 
was no pardon; nor was it the form of ſupplicants to come with 
weapons in their hands. As the king ſpoke, the earl of Marr and fir 
William Keith entered the chamber; and immediately after them 


both in bereving my living and purſuing my life; yet, God willing, ſhall I never be ſo uns 
tural as to ſpeake or thincke preſumptiouſly of him, hoping with time both his majeſtie and hi 
lordſhip ſhall ſee that the ſaid Matelande, who firſt erected them againſt me in maner aforeſaide, 
had nor hes no other intention but to cauſe every one of us to deſtroy one another, to the erd 
the chair might be ſooner voyde io ſeeme entraunce of his friendſhip. Rymer's Fœd. tom. mi. 


Moyſes gives a different account of this embaſſy. According to him, lord Brough's inftruc- 
tions were, firſt, to defire the king to declare war againſt Spain. 2d, That the conſpirators, and 
ſuch others as he ſhould name, ſhould be puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour. And laſtly, That the 
league between England and Scotland ſhould be renewed. To cheſs the deputy treaſure, ir 
Robert Melvil, by his majeſty's order, anſwered, that the king of Spain was his confederate, atd 
his ſubjects had free trade with that kingdom; and that though he had intended to invade Eng- 
land (to which his many wrongs from Elizabeth and her ſubjects impelled bim), yet did he medi. 
tate nothing to the diſadvantage of Scotland; but had offered money and a perpetual friendſhy, 
if his troops might be allowed a paſſage through that kingdom. Beſides, his maſter could not but 
well remember that when the armada threatned England, an ambaſſador had promiſed, in te 
name of Elizabeth and her council, that, if he would oppoſe the Spaniards, he ſhould. be declared 
prince of Wales; but when the danger was over, his maſter was laughed at; the Engliſh cou 
alledging, that the ambaſſador, having tranſcended his orders, deſerved to be hanged. The te. 
ply to the ſecond was, that as ke was a free and * 006-47 prince, he would treat his fubje&s 
as he thought proper. And as to the third, it was anſwered, that the league of amity needed 0 
renewal. With theſe, adds he, the ambaſſador returned home about the 10th or 11th of April 
1593, P. 101, 102, 103, | hea n 
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ſelres of the outer court and the palace gates, 

The report of this being carried to the city, the burgeſſes flew to 
ams, and, headed by the provoſt fir Alexander Hume of North- 
Berwick, haſtened to Holyrood-houſe ; but the king, being by this 
ime ſomewhat appeaſed by Marr, defired them, from a window, to 
return to their houſes, and wait his orders. Upon this Bothwell of- 
fred to ſtand his trial, with regard to his having conſulted witches; 
but begged pardon for his other miſdemeanors, which he founded on 
want and neceſſity. Yet, when he found his majeſty ſtill diſpleaſed 
with his conduct, he changed his addreſs, and dropping ſome hints of 
1 farther act of violence, James was induced by Bowes, and the clergy 
of Edinburgh, to agree, on the word of a prince, 

That Bothwell and his affociates ſhould not only be pardoned for 
their paſt attempts, but reſtored to their poſſeſſions. 

That a parliament ſhould be called in November, and ſuch an act 
paſſed in their favour as had been made at Lithgow in 1 585. 

That, in the interim, the king ſhould not admit into his preſence 
the chancellor, the lord Hume, the maſter of Glammis, nor fir George 
Hume. 

And laſtly, That henceforth Bothwell and his confederates ſhould 


de reputed good ſubjects, and treated with as much favour as if they 
never had offended. 


the earl of Athol, the lords Forbes, Ochiltree, Spyny (now again at 
court), Unquhart, the maſter of Gray, Mr. James Elphinſton, the 
bailiffs and miniſters of Edinburgh, &c. and Bothwell promiſed not 
to come to court till he was called. _ 

At the beginning of the OOTY month (Bothwell having been 
cleared by a jury of having conſulted witches) a convention aſ- 
ſembled at Stirling, on pretence of reducing the highlands and bor- 
ders to a ſtate of tranquillity. Thither came lord Hamilton, the 
earls of Marr, Morton, Glencairn, and Mantroſe, with the lords 
Lindſay and Levingſton, the biſhops of Dunkeld and Aberdeen, the 
** of Blantyr, and abbot of Lindores, with many commiſſioners of 
the burghs. 

The Lo after hearing ſome propoſals for quieting the borders, 
&. informed them, that he had called them together to deliberate on 
a buſineſs which touched him more nearly. Then recounting the 
many indignities he had ſuffered from Bothwell, he defired them to 
conſider whether he was bound to the obſervance of articles ſo injurious 
to majeſty, and which fear had only extorted. The convention agreed, 


been forced into conditions, he was abſolved from their performance. 
His majeſty indeed might pardon him, if he thought proper; but to 
be denied the attendance of his ſervants and officers, they deemed 
derogatory to the crown. “ His pardon (anſwered the king), now 
am at liberty, upon his humble repentance, for the peace of the realm, 
I am not unwilling to grant; but to have it wreſted from me, is an 
inſult to majeſty. I therefore will you, by a publick act, to declare 
that Jam a free prince, and may henceforth employ ſuch of my ſub- 
ects in the adminiſtration of affairs as I pitch upon. This Was ac- 
cordingly done, and the agreement with Bothwell revoked. 

| MN Upon 


dumber of Bothwell's faction, who, by this time, had poſſeſſed them 


that as Bothwell's actions were treaſonable, and their ſovereign had 
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Theſe articles were ſigned, on the part of the king, by the duke, Auguſt 14: 
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Upon this fir Robert Melvil and the 2 of Blantyre were ſent 
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the king to Bothwell, to inform him that his incenſed maſter Would 
pardon him, provided he ſued for a remiſſion, and had it pate 
in form before the 2eth of November, and that he went beyond ſea 
there to remain till his majeſty ſhould recall him, nnen 
Although Bothwell ſeemed content with theſe conditions, yet 1, 
ſoon after relapſed, and was again denounced a rebel. n 


Soon after, ſentence of excommunication was paſſed by the ſyn 


againſt the popiſh lords. This the king having in vain endeavoureq u 


October 24. 


October 17. 


ſtop, he informed Mr. Bruce, a miniſter then in favour, that as he hat 
been teazed into a ratification of the church diſcipline, ſo now that 1, 
found it productive of abuſes, he would think of a method to preyey 
Wi | ; | 

This interpoſal of the king in their favour, made the lords concein 
hopes of a pardon. Accordingly James having gone to Jedburgh, |, 
quiet ſome diſorders in the ſouth, they caſt themſelves in his way, a 
humbly begged not to be condemned unheard. To this the king wy 
nothing averſe “; and as they offered to ward their perſons in Pert 
till their trial could come on, the counſellors, many of whom the 
attended, adviſed him to aſſent. But leſt the rencounter ſhould, h 
the Engliſh reſident, and the miniſters of Edinburgh, where an . 
ſembly then ſat, be deemed to have been projected, the maſter d 
Glammis was ordered to repair thither, and explain the matter, 

As ſoon as this was known in the metropolis, commiſſioners were 
diſpatched from the church with the following petitionary advice y 
the king. | 

60 The commiſſioners of the church, barons, and burghs, cx 
vened from ſeveral parts of this realm, from a juſt apprehenſion d 
the imminent danger in which the church of God, the perſon of hy 
majeſty, and the whole commonweal do ſtand, have thought prope 


to adviſe his majeſty, 


In the firſt place, as they are informed that the excommunicate 
earls of Angus, Huntley, and Errol, with their accomplices, are t 
be tried by an aſſize, they humbly crave that the trial may not be a 


the day appointed; but prorogued till ſuch time as the profeſſors d 


the Goſpel, who mean to be their accuſers, can be fully adviſed d 
what is meet to be done. And this they think reaſonable, as the 
have already been convicted, partly for breaking ward for crimes d 
treaſon, and partly by being gitive (the words of the original) fron 
the laws, firſt in St. Andrew's, and then from the ſupreme ſeat il 


parliament. 


2. We crave that, according to the laws and laudable cuſtoms 


our anceſtors, theſe excommunicated and treaſonable apoſtates mij 


be committed to ſure ward in the towns of Edinburgh, Dundee, Stic. 


ing, &c. or as it ſhall be thought proper, till order be taken with al 


the Scots papiſts, of whom they are the head, till the eſtates furtht 


deviſe what manner of trial ſhall be uſed againſt them. 


* According to Moyſes, the cleręy grew apprehenſive, in September, of the king's intentio0 


of pardoning the popiſh lords; and on the 8th of Oftober, before he went to the borders, ® 
aſſize, the members of their own naming, as was ſaid, was appointed to be held at Perth on the 


24th for their trial. Bowes's inſtructions to Nicholſon, whom he ſent to the Engliſh court abo 
that time, ſeems to countenance this account. Vide Fœd. tom. xvi. p. 214, 220, 221, 227. 
t Theſe were the young laird of Merkiſtown, the laird of Calderwood, Mr. Galloway, 
Mr. James Melvil, commiſſioners of Edinburgh and Dundee. | | We 
; 4. 
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z. We crave, when the eſtates, after mature deliberation, ſhall 
put them to an aſſize, that the members of it be not nominated by the 
accuſed, but by us the accuſers, according to the laudable practice of 
the realm. Wild f. ee 

4. We crave, as they are cut off from the 4 of Chriſt's body, 
hat they be not admitted to ſtand in judgment, nor have any benefit of 


che law, till they are reconciled to the church, according to the ſtatute 
and his majeſty's promiſe. | 1 n | 
5. Or if his majeſty will not alter the day of trial, as we doubt not 
but he will, then we crave, as his majeſty profeſſes the ſame religion 
with us, and they the contrary, that we the profeſſors of the Goſpel 
may be his majeſty's guard, in the moſt fencible and warlike manner, 
to protect him from violence, and to accuſe them to the uttermoſt, as 
we are reſolved to do ®, to the hazard of our lives at any time. This 
being our fixed determination, that the country ſhall not bear (brook) Rymer'sFed. 
us and them, while they continue profeſſed enemies of God.” = ws _. 
The king received. this keen-ſpirited paper at Jedburgh; and, when 
he read the inſcription, he flew into a paſſion, and faid he would not 
own them as commiſſioners, nor the afſembly as legal, as it had aſ- 
ſembled without his advice. To this it was replied, that the meeting 
was warranted by his own proclamation. Atlaſt, after ſome diſputes, 
the king condeſcended to hear them as ſubjects, and aſſured them, that, 
as God ſhould judge his ſoul, he was not privy to the coming of the 
earls, nor had any previous contract with them; but when, on their 
knees, they ſupplicated a trial, how could he refuſe it to the ſimpleſt 
in the land. As he did not know thoſe of his court who had intro- 
duced them, ſo, if they did, they might accuſe them. Yet did he 
diſmiſs them without any promiſe or aſſurance of favour. And with 
regard to the time and place, and jurymen, the king anſwered, that he 
thought the aſſizors pitched upon the moſt impartial (indifferent) in the 
land; and that he was not yet fully determined as to either the time or 
place; but that he would affociate with his council at Edinburgh certain 
barons, burgeſſes, and miniſters, and by their opinions regulate his con- 
duct. To this he added, that thoſe he charged to attend hisperſon in arms 
ſhould he well received, and thoſe who came of themſelves ſhould not 
be welcome; for he would take care that the earls ſhould not come to 
trial with forces to intimidate, and that thoſe too ſhould be religious. 
Andin the end he proteſted, with the moſt ſolemn oaths, as he ſhould an- 
lwer to God, the parliament, and his conſcience, that he meant to 
take ſuch ſubſtantial order with the earls, as that religion, and all good 
men, ſhould be ſecured, and none henceforth permitted to profeſs [bid. p. 224, 
popery. 225. 
This verbal reply not ſatisfying the aſſembly, they determined to 
keep the diet in arms, whenever they ſhould learn the time and place, 
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* The convention likewiſe ordained, that letters, ſigned by four of the brethren, ſhould im- 
mediately be ſent to every nobleman, baron, &c. well affected to the eſtabliſhed religion, for 
their concurrence in the proſecution. That every miniſter ſhould advertiſe thoſe of their pariſh 
to come to Perth, on the 24th, well armed, unleſs the commiſſioners (whoſe names are men- 
— countermanded them. That a faſt ſhould be kept next Sabbath. That the town of 
he ſhould be wrote to, to receive the profeſſors of the Goſpel, and to exclude the popiſh lords. 
: hat the excommunication of the earls, of Achendown and Chiſholm, ſhould be intimated next 
unday in every church in Lothiau. And that the king ſhould receive no ſubſcription of the 
articles of religion from lord Hume; but that the preſbyterian eſtate ſhould end the proſecution 
Which they had began. Rymer's Ford. tom. xvi. p. 223, 224. 
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there to remain fill the caüſe Was brought to ſbme end. 

But this conduct of the convention was far from belng ihn MR 

the king. © He thought it an inſufferable attack on the preroparie 


warraht ; and therefore commatidet of them who" remäinel 7 
Edinburgh to revoke their orders: this they excuſing, * it 
cauſe of God, in which they could not be deficient, 1 Nele 
that the ſubhjects ſhould forthwith diſband, if any had ha in 
arms, till the king commanded theit attendancce. 

'Nbtwith this, very many catne to Edinburgh in artmd; 1 Is 
as the eſtates, who aſſembled at Lithgow to proceed in the tial; 12 
far from being numerous; they appointed the chancellor Thitleliyy: 
the earls of Marſhall, Marr, Montroſe, and Rothes, the lord Levine. np. 
ſton, Scbt of Balvety, Murray of Tullibarden, Bruce of Air, Lach 
of the Baſs, Scot of Abbotſhall, Carnagy of Culluthy, fir Alda 
Hume of North-Berwick, Clement Core Baily, with the commiiffionen 
of Dundee; Cowpar, Stirling, and Lithgow, or four of each Unit 
with the great officers, to conſider the petitions of the lords, t ty 
the truth of the Crimes they were accuſed of, and ſoyereignly w'teter- 
mine for the ſecurity of religion, and the redreſs of inteſtine diſorders, 
Six of the church might alſo attend the conference; and thoſe hy 
were preſent might nominate others in the room of abſentees.” 
They accordingly met at Edinburgh on the 11th of Norelve.4 ul, 
after long debates, carne to the following determination: 

1, That the king, for the peace of the realm, after ſerious doit 
rences with the miniſters, by advice cf the commiſſioners elected by 
the eſtates, had ordained, by irrevocable edict, that the true relipion 
eſtabliſhed in the firſt year of his reign, ſhould henceforth" be 
the only religion profeſſed in the realm; and that none ſhonld f 
ply or receive jefuits, prieſts, or other adverſaries 'of God, on og 

law. 

2. That ſuch as have not embraced that religion, or 1 
tifed, all conforth before the firſt of next February, ſatisfy the c uh 
and obey ſach things 'as ſhall' be preſcribed them' by the King an 
church: this if their (conſcience will not permit them to de, fich 
ſhall, before that day, go beyond ſeas to the places his majeſty faul 
appoifit, not to return RN they are determined to embrace "the truth; 
their procurators and heirs'enjoying in the mean time their eſtittes, de. 
with power to purſue their legal actions before every court. 

3. That the earls of Angus, Huntley, and Errol, the ln of 
Ackindown, and ſir James Chiſholm, ſhall not be aconſed's of "the 
crimes contained in the ſummons executed againſt them, 'on accbünt 
of the blanks und letters, and trafficking with foreigners to the preju 
dice of the religion ; but the ſuit ſhall be dropt, and neither r they 10 not 


* Mr. Niehol for "the *provitice '6f Fife; *Micyiin for Kyle; Cirntk! TT 
Gladiiaiies"f6r Angus Abd Merns 3 ind Oſwald for Meiſe and Teristdale, with 'thequefite'® 


Edinbuf gh. 
'+ "The miniſtefs named were Mr. Robert Lindf: Mr. Robert Bruce, Mr. pat Rolled 
tid Mr. Join" inte. . 


Mr. W Mr. James Carmichael, an me 
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their heirs proſecuted on theſe articles. But in caſe they have ſent, or 
dull hereafter ſend, any hoſtages out of the realm for accompliſhing 
any compact, which may.tend to the ſubverſion of the truth, then 
hall this abolition be nul}, which, at all events, extends not to mur- 
ders, fire-r | 
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aiſing, and other crimes by them committee. 

4. That ſuch of the. earls, &c. as ſhall comply with the above con- 
ditions before the 1ſt of February, ſhall reſide in the places appointed 
them, and forbear all correſpondence with jeſuits, prieſts, and all 

iſts. | . e 
* That they ſhall neither diſpute, nor allow the truth to be diſ- 
ruted againſt at their tables; but ſhall entertain a miniſter to reſolve 
their doubts, to the end that they may be enabled to ſign the confeſſion 
of faith at the time preſcribed, unleſs the church ſhall prolong the date. 

6, That the earls of Huntley and Errol ſhall baniſh from their com- 
pany the jeſuits James Gordon and Walter Ogilvy, each of them find- 
ing ſurety of 40,000 J. that they ſhall abide by their ſubſcriptions, and 
not again revolt from the truth; Achendown and Chiſholm giving the 
{ame aſſurance, on pain of 10,000 /. SLA 

7. That ſuch of them as ſhall chuſe to go into exile, and will not 
embrace the truth, ſhall give ſurety not to practiſe againſt the religion 
and ſtate when abroad, and not to keep company with jeſuits, &c. till 
their departure. 

8. That they ſhall declare to the king and church their choice of 
the two conditions, before the 1it of January; which if they neglect, 
their trial ſhall go on in the ſame manner as if no offers had been 
made them. | 

And laſtly, That the church ſhall, in the interim, require all 
ſuſpected of popery to conform; which if they refuſe, they ſhall give 
in their names to the king and council, that they may be puniſhed; 
maſters and landlords being bound to anſwer for ſuſpicious perſons, 
as well as for other crimes Þ. 

Theſe articles, which, if we refle& on the enormity of the crimes 
committed by the earls, were too moderate, the king ſubſcribed, as the 
rebels were likewiſe to do. But they did not comply, although James 
condeſcended almoſt to ſolicit them, the jeſuits baffling his endeavours. 
Before however we ſhew the conſequences of this, it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve that the weſt marches were all in arms about this 
time, on the following occaſion. 

dome of the name of Johnſtone having, the former July, com- 
mitted great depredations in the lands of Sanquhar and Drumlanrig, 
and killed many, who purſued to recover the booty, lord Maxwell 
the warden was commiſſioned to purſue the plunderers with the 
utmoſt hoſtility. But not long before, the baron of Johnſtone having 
contracted an intimate friendſhip with his lordſhip, and exchanged 
bonds for their mutual defence, lord Sanquhar and Drumlanrig, know- 
ng how ambitious Maxwell was of being followed, offered him their 
lervice, which he eagerly accepted, as he thought this an a 
not to be omitted for redueing all Niddiſdale to his dependence. Accord- 
ingly a mutual obligation was ſigned by them, and many in their friendſhip. 

his, however, was not kept ſo ſecret as it ought to have been. One John- 


+ According to Moyſes, the clergy unanimouſly proteſted againſt the articles of abſolution, 
and exclaimed againſt the reſt. P. 219. | 5 
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ſtone who ſerved the warden, carried; it to his chief. an 
vas ſtartled with this double dealing of Maxwell, * 
FEmbie his knowledge of it, and only to aſk the warden, if ther ge 

OR having entered into ſuch engagemen 


| he: 
obliged to obey the king, and do as he was directed. 143 


Scotts of Teviotdale, and the Elliots and Grahams of the Efle and 
hearing that Maxwell had levied a conſiderable force, part of which 
he had garriſoned Lochmaban with, till he hicmſelf could comet 
be reſolved to prevent him and cut them off. This he executed with 4 
barbarous precipitation. The lord Maxwell, to repair this diſgract 
entered Annandale with banners diſplayed, as the king's lieutenaſt 
followed by two thouſand deſperadoes, reſolved to raze the hou, 
of Lochwood and Locherby. Johnſtone being inferior in hum. 
bers, kept aloof, and only detached ſome prickers in the botde. 


T3 


precipitancy, that they even broke their main body. This Johnſtone 
obſerving, compleated their confuſion by a furious onſet, and in the 


| ſtruck from his horſe and unmercifully murdered. 


what with Bothwell, and what with the popiſh lords, he could no 
go to the borders to take vengeance; yet were lord Herris, the'barons 
of Drumlanrig, and Lagg, &c. commanded to guard Dranffies wit 


their friends, and repreſs future commotions. | 


ling, where, on the 19th of February, Anne was ſafely brought to bel 
n ee eee 1,112 ee 
Nor were theſe the only motives that detained his majeſty from pu- 


the act of abolition, was greatly enraged at his majeſty :/'ſhej'with 
juſtice, regarded the lords as enemies to the proteſtants, and as de. 


queen, that he would take no ſtep with regard to the three earł wid. 
out her conſent. But when ſhe ſaw that neither her advice not coul- 
ſel had been aſked, and that the act of abolition, by allowing then 
to retire into foreign parts, there freely to enjoy their inheritancs 
only furniſhed them (beſides the draining Scotland of money) wi 
more means of injuring both kingdoms, ſhe was juſtly alarmed, 0 


that they heard maſs, and haunted with jeſuits, and the foes of ie 
- reformation. Angus and Errol had owned their ſubſcription! of tit 
| blanks, and though they alledged theſe were receipts of foreign pier 
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ts was true. Maha 


denied; but miſſing the bond, he excuſed the matter, ag 


98 


Johnſtone now knowing what he had to expect, aſſociated with 0 


here, 


way, to watch opportunities. I heſe performed their orders ſo effechb- 
ally, that they forced back a party who came to attack them, with ſuch 
flight, the warden being a heavy man, and loaded with arms, ya 

As Maxwell was brave, humane, and more learned tx 


then common among people of his rank, his death was greatly lament. 
ed. But the king, although he was not alittle incenſed at Johnſtone; e 


Beſides too, the queen's delivery approaching, the king went to Sr 


ſuing the Johnſtones in perſon ; queen Elizabeth being informed af 


voted to her principal enemy. The king too himſelf conſidered then 
at firſt in a light ſtill leſs favourable ; and by ſolemn promiſes of an. 
baſſadors, and written aſſurances, had often declared to the Engl 


{ent lord Zouch to Edinburgh. It was notorious (ſay his-inſtrugien) 


to be filled up, for money advanced by them to jeſuits, yet dd 
lizabeth's intelligence aſſure her that they meant nothing leſs Ti 
too was farther evidenced by the ſolemn confeſſions of "Kerr 2nd 
Graham. Still more frivolous was Huntley's apology ; if he Jatends 


* 
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recom mend his uncle the jefuit"to iy ſu flors abtoad, why did 
be ſign the fame blank with che other earl? Or, if it wðas to notify 
his being obliged to leave Scotland,” why could Huntley not fully have 
expreſſed it in a letter? What treaſon Was in that 7 But theſe apart, 
was it to be” ſuppoſed that one of His opulence,” pride and family, 
would recommend his uncle to 'a friar or proctot of jeſuits for altns 

or relief? How then could the kin belicye them? Why did he not 
gratify the better and major part of the nation in bringin g them to a 
fir trial? But, inſtead of that to pardon the moſt flagrant crimes that 
ſubjects had ever imagined againſt reli gion and government, muſt tend 
only the more eſtectually to"overthrow both! Nor need the king 
he afraid of executing the la upon them, although they had many 
followers, and ſome friends even at court; the nation was in general 
xrluaded of their enorpmittes, and Would ſupport his majeſty. . Or, 
if that was not ſufficient, queen Elizabeth offered her moſt effectual 
aſſiſtance to bring them to the puniſhment their crimes demanded. 
This, if he did not chuſe to accept, and the earls were not either con- 
demned or impriſoned, ſhe would be obliged to ward off the dangers 
threatened “ her kingdom by every means ſhe could T. ore 


Zouch arrived at Edinburgh about the th of January; and 
aſter much - ſhuffling work on the part of James, who indeed was 
angry at the protection afforded Bothwell, and at the conduct of the 
Engliſh reſident; he had audience on the 27th. The ambaſſador 
demanded a categorical anſwer to his meſſage, which the king would 
have ſhifted, by complaining that Bothwell had been received into the 
caſtle of Norham, till his lordſhip told him, his affected delays, with, 
regard to the earls, were the buſineſs of his embaſſy, as his majeſty 
had more than once, promiſed upon his honour, and as he was a chriſ- 
tian, and upon his damnation, that their trial ſhould no longer be de- 
layed. Upon this James burſt” into a paſſion, and aſked if he was 
not a ſovereign, and if his miſtreſs had ſent him to accuſe him: add- 
ing withal, that though he ſat there covered in a chair, yet was he but 
a gentleman, and the lord Zouch at home, otherwiſe he would ap- 
prove any way (the words of the original) he had not ſaid well. Up- 
on this the ambaſſador, half in a paſſion, replied, That Although he 
was unworthy of the place where he fat,” yet had he been often in 
the company of his 'betters ; and if he had offended, he might com- 


plain to his miſtreſs; who would not fail to do him juſtice. James be- 
ing ſomewhat cooled by this, his lordſhip informed him, that if he 
would embrace the love of Elizabeth (the original) as ſhe did offer, 
and give her ſatisfaction, ſhe would ſoon ſuppreſs Bothwell, and all 
his other undutiful ſubjects. I ſhall not enter into a. further detail. of 
that curious conference, which is preſerved ia the Federa, but only 
obſerve, that the popiſh earls having refuſed to ward themſelves Las 
had been enjoĩnied, till they could be tried, the king commanded Lyon 
King at arms, the heralds and purſivant meſſengers to ſummon them 
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Lord Zouch had likewiſe orders, in caſe the king did not puvith the popiſh lords, to enter 

nt? a Confederacy with the jreformed of Scotland, ſor the ſupport of religion and their mutual 

T ence, Rym. Fad. rom. xui. p- 229 711 5 in 71 9 95 e 

Lide his inſtruckibas im the Fœdera, tom. xvi. p. 225 — 229. abc 
T The caſtle of Edinburgh was aſſigned to Angus, that of St. Andrew's to Huntley, Ghſgow 
bo K roh, and Blackneſs to ir Patrick Gordon.  Rym, Fel, tom. xvi, p. 239, 210. 

I March 9. Rymet's Feedera, tom. xvi. p. 240. 
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to appear on the 20th. of May, in the, 
18th of month at Edinbur * 442; 5510 n 1 10th O14 Dun 


feiting them at the 1 med. 


charged all the well- affected to attend him on the 20th. of 


Rm. Ted. ing interpreted as ſhew ; ſince he honeſtly offers whatever can be dn 
tom. xvi. p. on his part, Signed R. Cockbem“ 
246, 240. ockb t 


| ſuaded of the fincerity of his intentions; accordingly lord Loud 
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parliament to be held on the 


But of this the popiſh lords, made no greater accaunts and; 1.1 
Zouch was affured, that nothing ſhauld. prevent his majeſty — | 


| (Hanser: rr Torts 1 Ara... 
In the mean time lord Zouch acquainted the Englih, coun, 
that king James meant to march againſt them in, perlon, and had 
| | pril 
that purpoſe, and reſolved that they ſhould be brought to Relay of 
a manner as ſhould pleaſe queen Elizabeth, or elſe, by due puniſhmen; 
be rendered incapable of endangering the church or ſtate of either 
N 3 nor ſhall that hinder them from being forfeited, as the lay 
direct . ilch ind bg 
For the better performance of this expedition, and the removing al 
impediments that might retard its progreſs, his majeſty deſired that hi 
fiſter's ambaſſadors would, without delay, move the Wardens of Eng 
land to reſtrain Francis ſometime earl of Bothwell, at preſent protect 
ed within their bounds, from attempting any thing againſt his ſoye- 
reign and lieges, till ſuch time as the queen could be advertiſed; { 
that ſhe might either command them to deliver him up, or at leaf 
reſtrain him from further violences till the expedition was ended, when 
it was expected Bothwell ſhould either be ſurrendered. or drove fron 
their boundaries, none of the ſubjects preſuming to aſſiſt or protet 
him directly or indirectly. enk 
His majeſty likewiſe deſired, forthwith to be aſſured by writing un- 
der the hand of Elizabeth, That ſhe would furniſh him with a ſuf 
cient ſum, for the hiring a competent body of his beſt affected ſub- 
jets, to be commanded by ſuch as his majeſty and her ambaſſador 
ſhould chuſe, and left in the territory of the rebels, to ſeize and gar 
riſon their houſes and ſtrengths, 2 converting their revenues 
his majeſty's behalf. | „ 001 by 
The money muſt be ſupplied at the time of their proſecution, or at 
leaſt before his majeſty's return from the north, when he will com- 
miſſion any of his ſubjects, whom the ambaſſadors ſhall name, 1 
purſue them with the utmoſt rigor, till they are fully repreſſed : but i 
caſe either Bothwell is not ſurrendered or detained, or the ſubfidyi 
not paid in due time, let not the interrupting the action, or what in 
cidents may follow, be imputed to his 4% nor his ſincere meas 


But the court of London did not appear to have been | folly per 


received inſtructions to give the ſecretary an anſwer to the farms) 
which if it did not fatisfy the king or his council, Powe was to in 
form them, as ſoon as his miſtrets. ſhould {ee the earls quickly ſup 
preſſed, and their eſtates forfeited, without hope of their recoverinf 
them, to breed new troubles in the realm; that then ſhe maq be 
moved (the words of the original) to yield the king ſome aid fes tit 
charges ſuſtained in the proſecution, ; which ought to be carrieda 
without delay, in a manner different from what has hitherto been . 
tempted. . RR 1 5 
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Tut (HISTORY or SCOTLAND; 
an, if the aſſuranee giyer' by lord Zouch in his anſwer,” with ' © 
regard to Bothwell ſhould not pleaſe, Bowes; had orders to promiſe tile 
ye made any attempts whilſt his "majeſty was purſuing'the rebels, ſo 
had (he warned him to continue peaceful: yet muſt neither Bothwell 
nor his be moleſted in the interim, as ſelf-defence might prompt him. 

e Anat TA UT Tot 
yo: if, notwithſtanding theſe, his majeſty ſhould ſtill farther das? 
lay his proſecution of the earls, Bowes was inſtructed to inform him that 
his miltreſs would no longer be amuſed with vain promiſes and co- 
lourable pretexts: and if James gave proofs of his ſincerity, that then 
the queen would willingly perform every reaſonable office that love or 
friendſhip could deſire. | = 

J have been the fuller in my extracts of theſe two writings, as they 
have been omitted by Scots hiſtorians, and ſhall now proceed to inform 
the reader, that Elizabeth began to have ſo little reliance on the word 
of her northern couſin, that ſhe commanded her ambaſſadors to coun- 
tenance Bothwell, and encreaſe his faction. This they did ſo effectu- 
ally, that even the clergy, from their pulpits, incited the people to 
join him; and the miniſters of Fife gave the contributions which had 
been raiſed for the church of Geneva, to levy foldiers to defend him. 
Nor were theſe the only undutiful parts of their behaviour ; they even 


ſent one of their number to attend him as his chaplain. The earls Mr. Andrew 
of Argyl and Athol were in his intereſt ; and their pretext was that they Hunter. 


meant with united forces to expel the popith lords, and revenge the 
murder of the earl of Murray. | „ 

Theſe machinations of the ambaſſador, of which his majeſty was 
informed by one of his ſervants who had been ſeen in company with 
Bothwell, greatly incenſed him: yet, that he might not infringe the 
privilege of an ambaſſador, he freed the fellow from his confinement, 


his majeſty not vouchſaving him a farewell. 

In the mean time Bothwell having got together a band of hardy 
and profligate horſe, ſuddenly left the Engliſh borders, and marching 400. 
with expedition, entered Leith about three o'clock in the morning, 
the lord Hume and the barons of Ceſsford and Buccleugh having for 
that night diſperſed the more numerous troops whom they had aſſem- 
bled at Kelſo, by:order of the king, to purſue him, James was then 
at Edinburgh, but poorly attended: he therefore commanded the ci- 
lzens to arm, and going to church, made a ſpeech, in which he en- 
deavoured to remove the people's ſuſpicion of his favouring the lords; 
then recounting Bothwell's many treaſonable attempts, he put them 
in mind that he was their king; and painted to them, in lively colours, 
the ſcene which ſuch an action would enſue, if the diſſolute earl, 
and his more diſſolute borderers ſhould get the maſtery. This ha- 
Fangue made the hearers fly to arms; and lord Hume, who had come 
to town that morning, had orders immediately to ſally out with the 


Be cane. („ e | S440 1 EI 

- Bothwell being informed of his majeſty's approach, divided his 

vigade into three ſquadrons, and began to retire: by Reſtalrig to Dal- 

Keith, Hume followed with his horſe, while the king halted in the 

Patrow-Moor, This gave courage to Bothwell, who facing briſkly 
FT about 


and ſeverely reprimanded Zouch, who ſoon after returned to England, April 6. 


April 2. 


worſe, while the king marched after with the infantry, 'pteceded by Spotl. p. 402. 


. A ˙ [—J— ,, ͤ IS 8— 


about upon Hume, who had reached Niddry-Edge; ſoon put h 
to flight. When this was perceived by the king's attendants, 


Sporſwood, 
p- 403. 
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W'troops 
viſed him to retire into the city; but he anſwered, He would new, 
quit the field to a traitor. In the mean' time Bothwell, too eagerly 
purſuing Hume, his horſe fell, and he being bruiſed, was forced . 
forego his advantage. Yet did he remain that night at Dalkeith, and 
next day diſbanding his followers, made the beſt of his way to the 
faſtneſſes of the borders. 
This attempt thus happily defeated, the king diſpatehed Coll a 
Faſter-Weemys, and Bruce commendator of Kinloſs with letters , 
queen Elizabeth. In theſe he plainly told her, though ſhe had been 
eaſed to commend lord Zouch as a wiſe, religious, and honeſt mar 
yet had he found him fitter to act the herald of war than the amy; 
fador of peace; that he had ſeen nothing in him but pride and wilfy. 
neſs, and for thoſe reaſons he would not impart his anſwers to hin 
but choſe to ſend his own meſſengers, whom he deſired her to c. 
dit as himſelf. As ſor Bothwell, it was aſtoniſhing, after the many 
folemn promiſes to the contrary, that he ſhould not only find a friend. 
ly aſylum in her dominions, but ſhould alſo be ſupplied with money 
with which too he had levied the Scots and Engliſh who had followed 
him in his late incurſion. This indeed he could not impute to her, 
fo much was it againſt all princely honour ; and yet, could it hardy 
be credited, that any of her ſubjects would dare ſo far to contemn her 
authority, as to protect him without her connivance. But leaving 
her majeſty to ſolve theſe perplexities, he would only put her in mind 
of what was promiſed him when Orourk the Iriſh rebel was delivered; 
he concluded his letter with defiring her not to put a Scots king in be. 
lance with ſuch a traiterous counterpoiſe (the king's own words) left he 
thould be conſtrained to fay with the poet, 


Flectere fi nequeo ſuperos Acheronta movebo.“ 


The meſſengers were impowered to aſſure her majeſty, that as the popil 
lords had not embraced the conditions offered, the law ſhould'take 
place, and that he would proſcribe their perſons, and confiſcate their 
lands : yet as the cauſe was common, he begged a ſupply of money, 
till they were either apprehended, or expelled the realm. | 

Elizabeth excuſing the aſylum afforded Bothwell by the flow proſt- 
cution of the catholick faction, promiſed, that henceforth he ſhould 
not be protected in her dominions, and that the king ſhould want no- 
thing in her power, that might enable him to take vengeance on hi 
rebels. With this anſwer Bruce returned; and lord Colvil went over 
to France, to congratulate Henry on his victories againſt the leagut, 
and to invite him to aſſiſt at the baptiſm of the prince, which wi 
to be in July. | N 

The Engliſh queen kept her promiſe; for ſhe immediately com- 
manded her ſubjects, neither to harbour, nor any way aid Bothwell. 
This pleaſed James ſo much, that he entreated her to affiſt at'the 
prince's baptiſm : Mr. Young the king's almoner went on the fan 
errand to Denmark, to the dukes of Brunſwick and Meckler- 
burgh, as did fir William Keith and captain Murray provoſt of dt 
Andrew's to the ſtates general. | 0 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 


ſoned five of their principal members & to repreſent to his majeſty the 
dangers to which his perſon and dominions were expoſed, and to pro- 
poſe the following methods as apparently the moſt calculated to pre- 


vent them. 


« 1, That in the parliament which was to meet on the 27th of 
May, and which ought not to be prorogued, the lords ſhould be for- 
faulted, the attorney-general (the advocate) being previouſly provided 
with plenary proofs. . 

2. That none ſuſpected of popery ſhould be choſen upon the ar- 
ticles. ö 

3. That after the forfeitures, the lords, &c. ſhould be purſued with 
vigour, their eſtates being wholly- annexed to the crown. | 

4. That the guards thould be employed to ſeize Mr. Lindſay ab- 
bot of New-Abbey, Wood younger of Bonninton, George Kerr (who 
had eſcaped from the caſtle the preceding year,) Mr. Leſly, Thomas 
Tyry, and other eminent jeſuits. yl 

5. That the rebels houſes ſhould be held for his majeſty, and their 
rents applied to his uſe. | | 

6. That all perſons, eſpecially the vaſſals and dependents of the po- 
piſh faction, ſhould be ftriftly forbidden to receive, or any how affiſt 
or correſpond with them. | | 

7. That the ſubjects ſhould be warned to hold themſelves in readi- 
neſs to march, well accoutred, when and where his majeſty ſhall com- 
mand, and otherwiſe upon urgent occaſions. | 

8. That the bark from Spain, lately put into Montroſe, and the 
paſſengers ſhould be ſeized, as well as all thoſe who have had intercourſe 
with them, that ſo their ſecret machinations may be brought to light.” 


An article was likewiſe added, in relation to lord Hume; but he 
8 the aſſembly, had his ſentence of excommunication taken 
off. 

The king approved of all, and promiſed to put them in practice: 
yet did he except againſt the ſubjects putting themſelves in arms upon 
urgent occaſions. He had not forgotten the ſtory of the former year, 
and would have choſe that none ſhould arm but by his warrant. 


realon to expect ſome favour from them; and therefore he ſent fir 
Robert Melvil and Alexander Hume of North-Berwick to the aſſem- 
bly, to proteſt, | 


. That the prerogative lately eſtabliſhed by act of parliament 
ſhould not be hurt (prejudged) in the convening their next general 
allcmbly, and that at the diffolution of this, they ſhould depute ſome 
of their number to learn his majeſty's pleaſure, when and where he 
would chuſe they ſhould next meet, according to his majeſty's -pro- 
poſal (propoſition) and their promiſe at their laſt aſſembly 1 

| | 2, at 


, Galloway, Rottock, Simpſon, Melvil, Nicholſon, 


goon after this, the aſſembly of the church ſat at Edinburgh, and ; 
-atifying the excommunication of the popiſh lords, hich they ordered 
do be publiſhed in every church through the kingdom, they commi(- 


His majeſty having thus gratified the church, juſtly thought he had 


I25t 
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2. That they would ratify and approve, in their preſent | 
the promile — made * — that when — had . 
plaints to him, they vpuld in private confer with him, and not inrege. 
rently from the pulpit ſpeak againſt him, his council and eſtate, on 
pain of deprivation ; that they ſhould immediately. try ſuch of theip bre. 
thren as had done this, and in particular, that they ſhould charge - 
their great oaths and conſciences, (the original) ſuch of their numbe; 


as were preſent at the laſt ſynodical aſſembly at Perth, firſt to decly;e 


the treaſonable ſpeeches uttered there by John Roſs, from the pulpit, 
and next, whether they cenſured him; and to defire them, in his . 
jeſty's name, to judge him according to his ſynodical cenſure on dn 
part, and their ſovereign's moderate behaviour on the other.. 
3. That they would excommunicate Andrew Hunter, for bringing 
a ſcandal on their profefſion, as being the firſt open traitor of thei 
function, againſt a native ſovereign of their own religion. 
4. That they would, by act, command every miniſter within hi 
charge, to diſſuade, as well by private as publick exhortations, thei 
flock, from concurring with Bothwell or any other that have riſen, « 
may hereafter riſe againſt the authority placed by God (the words of 
the original) in his majeſty's perſon; and 1n particular, that they. take 
ſpecial heed not to ſuffer thoſe committed to their care to be ſeduced, 
on pretence of religion, or any other cauſe, to receive pay, and be- 
come ſoldiers to any perſon who has not his majeſty's commiſſion. 
And laſtly, as the parliament approaches, when his majeſty yill 
have an opportunity to ſhew his godly and honeſt intentions, in pro- 
ſecuting the popiſh excommunicated lords by law and otherwiſe, hi 
majeſty deſires that the aſſembly would commiſſion one or two of the 
diſcreeteſt brethren of each principal preſbytery to attend him at thi 
time, that they may adviſe him in this conjuncture, which equally 
concerns the ſtate of religion, and the welfare of this crown. and coun- 
try, that he may inform them from time to time what courſe he would 
have the brethren purſue.” 6 


Although it is not to be doubted but the aſſembly complied with 
the laſt article of his majeſty's inſtructions, I do not find in Spotiwoul 
their anſwer with regard to Bothwell. - Hunter indeed they depoſed 
as having deſerted his flock ; but Roſs was only admoniſhed to,ipeak 
henceforth with more reverence of his majeſty, that the court migit 
have no juſt cauſe of complaint. rr 50 dug 

Some time after this, his majeſty “ deſired the miniſters of Edit 
burgh, not only to ſignify to their audiences his reſolute determine 
tion to purſue by law and arms Bothwell and his rebellious paxtilanh, 
and alſo the lords and other avowed papiſts, ſuſpected of  praQling 
againſt his majeſty, and the religion by law eſtabliſhed, for which put 
poſes he will ſpend his own revenues, and the ſupply to be je 
him by queen Elizabeth; but alſo to require them to tranſmit this l 
Purpols to every preſbytery, that they may warn every .zealous, 

oyal churchman who wiſhes well to God's cauſe, the king, and gut 
of his native country, to aid his majeſty with his life, fortune, avda% 
vice, 


The original is entitled, Reg 's. Scotiz propoſitio ſync do d: Edinburgh. Rym. Ford. s 


xvi. p, 247, 248. 
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een 
js, end in no (ont Payntenancy theſe who have feder 
and him. | | | g 


And as ſeyeral of the brethren in Fife were ſuſpected of under.” 


cc. 
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from the reyerenge he bore to the meſſage they ſuſtained {the rofl 
o the original) forhore to puniſh, yet did be defire the miniſters of” 
pdinburgh. to deal with them e as that they might either publickly: 
keclare their innogence, and by their future behaviour hee their ak- 
uchment to their King and country, or ſee them puniſhed,'to wipe" 
bur the Nander that might otherwiſe be thrown upon the" whale 
hurch. 05 | ee ene tang 
The anſwer of the ſynod is particular; and as the whole of this 
caoſation is not only omitted by Spotſwood, but ſhews us the genius 
of thoſe times, the reader, I preſume, will not be ſorry to ſee It epi 
tomiſed ; 200" of . Fits r 10 1 10 : 


It is deſired that the traitors to God, and profeſſed enemies to true 
religion be firſt named and proſecuted, yiz. Angps, Huntley, Ertel, 
Auchindown, and Chiſholm, who as they have contemned the be- 
nefit of the law, ſo ſhould they forthwith be purſued by force, This 
done, his majeſty may then take a courſe rh by gu rebels. 

The miniſtry of Edipburgh will ſignify his majeſty's intention when 
they ſee it happily begun to be put in practice. And as fo Bothwell, 
our unanimous determination is, That if he attempt any thing againſt 
bis majeſty's perſon or crown, or againſt the religion and as of 
his country, or hinder his majeſty from purſuing the apoſtate rebels ; 
in that caſe we bind ourſelves, by God's grace, and by the ward of 
God, openly and in private, to drown his enterprize tlie words of 
the record) but if he tranſgreſſes in none of theſe, we muſt beg to fee 
the declaration, which finds him to have refuſed the account af the 
eſtates, out of regard to the miniſters of Edinburgh who ſigned his 
pacification, = F 

And, laſtly, as to the Fife brethren, we deſire his majeſty to give 
in their names to the preſbytery here, that they may write to the preſ- 
byteries of that county to take order with them. 


Rym, Fad, 
tom. xvi. p. 
15 248. 


The eſtates met at the time appointed; their number was inconſi- 
derable; three earls and ſix lords only came; it was known that the 
popiſh lords were to be forfeited. Fear, affection, and confanguinity 
made many of that body abſent themſelves, and even thoſe who came 
moved to delay the trial till the houſe was fuller ; but his majel 
would not conſent. Then faid one of the members, The blanks} tho 
aconteſtably ſubſcribed by them, may have been deſtined fox other 
uſes than thoſe of treaſon. But the confeſſions of Kerr, 75 with 
other after circumſtances, plainly evidenced what they were nen 
5h 1 ſhort, the crime of treaſon was found by a majority, to have 8 
en fully proyed againſt thera ; ſentence of forfelture Was pronourited 
gainſt the earls &, &c. n 4 herald. Ad Ger 
*ared to haye loſt their honguts and eſtates . 
2 | 14 Q_ ho | | $124! 7 Sogn 
. * According to Moyſes, Maclean, Macneil, and Donald Gorm were forfeited ut the ſume 


time, 


At this parliament many ſtatutes were enacted, equally beneficial to the church and commu- 
uy. Spotlwood, p. 406, | 
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Soon after, Huntley's uncle the jeſuit, with ſome. Iriſh, and 1 
ard having caſt anchor in the neighbourhood of. Aberd den, the "eb 
men immediately ſeized the ſhip and letters, and carried the paſtes. 
gers to priſon. Huntley and the other earls, hearing of this, haſt 32A 
to their reſcue ; but though their retinue was numerous, well armed 
and deſperate, and they threatened to ,* burn the town, yet did 2 
the magiſtrates comply till Huntley got a ſtrong reinforcement... Th;, 


ſo enraged his majeſty, that he informed his ſubjects by proclamy. 
tion, that he would paſs to the north in perſon on the 26th of Auguſt 
and in the mean time he commiſſioned Argyl, Athol, and lord Forhe, 
to keep Huntley in play till his arrival. 

At the diſſolution of the parliament, James diſpatched his ſecretzry 


fir Richard Cockburn of Clerkinton to the court of England. TR, 


inſtructions were, to inform Elizabeth, that as his maſter. had for. 
feited the popiſh lords, and both his honour and ſafety were intereſted 
to expel them his kingdom, ſo he expected that her often repeated 
offers of aſſiſtance would now be made effectual, in the manner fi 
Robert Melvil had been ordered to requeſt it. But Elizabeth made 
many evalive excuſes, and only part of the, ſum that was otherwiſe 


due to the king was remitted. 


* 


He had alſo orders to complain of the entertainment given to on: 
Henry Lock, who publickly aſſumed the character of an agent for 
Bothwell at London. In an original which is preſerved in the Fœdem 
it appears , that although queen Elizabeth diſapproved of 2 00 

| ET : | | allaulting 


Their letter is preſerved in the Fœdera, and is as follows: | 
„ Pprovoſt, baillies, council and community of New Aberdeen, x 
Conſidering, that againſt the law of nations, and without any order or juſtice, you, at the de. 
fire of ſome of our malicious enemies, have taken and impriſoned three gentlemen, ſtranger, 
who were ſent, as we are informed, from ſome chriſtian princes, to ſollicit his majeſty our mal. 
ter, for ſome eaſe of our diſtreſſed condition. | | 
Therefore as we, for ſeveral days paſt, have endeavoured, by fair means, to effectuate their 
liberty; ſo now we aſſure you, by this preſent, that unleſs you deliver to us the gentlemen, and 
the whole of their baggage, we will not only efteem you as our enemies in all time coming, but 
will inſtantly purſue you, your town, goods, and cbattels with fire and ſword, and every other 
kind of hoſtility in our power; and it ſhall be a perpetual quarrel, to ſtand as long as our houſe 
and poſterity ſhall laſt. | dis 1 05 
Thus leaving you to your diſcretion, unleſs you forthwith ſatisfy us, this letter ſhall be 2 di 
charge of all paſt aſſurances, and we bid you ſtand oa your guard (bid you be on yar advar- 


tage.) | ; 


- ” 
- 


July 19. | Yours as you deſerve, either preſently peace or war. 


Angus, Huntley, | 
Errol, Achipdown. 


+ This wy is intitled, Quzdam per Henricum Lock, comiti de Bothwell exponenda ; tht 
laſt paragraph of which deſerves here to be inſerted. Vide Fœdera, tom. xvi. p. 258. 
And where by him we have received ovettures, made and offered by divers other noble pe 
ſonages, to concur with our liking in providing for the king's ſafety, and the ſuppreſſiag of de 
other rebellious Spaniſh conſpirators, wherein they offer to employ themſelves ſincerely : Jet l 
their declarations were general, and their agents aſſured us they would ſigu them, we have thoog"i 
yr to require him (Bothwell) ſpeedily to advertiſe of us their intentions, and to aſſure us of i 
e jointly with them, by which we may be able to begin a correſpondence with them, an 
be a means of making the king uſe them, who though good pattiots, as wilting to hazard ther 
lives for their country, are yet on the the brink of ruin from the practices of the enemies of God 
and of the kingdom. We thank them, in the mean time, for their offers to us, and dere, 
hath not appeared from their paſt conduct, that when we have been truſted, eſpecially by 
as they, but that we in all points have ated honourably. And, as we have been informed that i 
lords would have ſent it under their hands, if the meſſenger would have brought it, we — 
5 deed him for his refuſal, becauſe it occaſions more delay chan is convenient at ſo perle 


Burghley. Hunſdon. 
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pigal) and repreſemt God upon earth, and of his marching” in the nhtth 
of England in a hoſtile manner; yet as he had offered to ſubmit to 
the king, and alfſiſt him againſt his Spaniſh and popith traitors, and 
vindicate himſelf from the imputed witchcrafts, ſhe was öf opinibb, 
thar his majeſty would benefit himſelf more by pardoning than ſevergly 
puniſhing him. What effect Cockburn's remonſtrances'had, I cannot 
aſſert; but, as queen Elizabeth knew Bothwell had great intereſt with 
the clergy and in the burghs, and ſhe thought him a ſincere proteſtant, 
weare not to ſuppoſe, whatever her profeſſions were, but that ſhe ſtill 
connived at her ſubjects protecting him. 8 e ON 
And, laſtly, he was to complain of Mr. John ColviP's being per- 
mitted to reſide in Tweedmouth ; but that gentleman being now wearied 
of Bothwell's courſes, by the mediation of friends, not only obtained 


to his miſtreſs, as that he might forthwith be reimburſed one thouſand 
two hundred threeſcore and fix pounds ſterling, which, upon peruſing 
his accounts, he found was the balance he owed him k. 
It has already been related, that the queen of England had been 
invited to the baptiſm of the prince; ſhe accordingly appointed the 
earl of Cumberland to go to Scotland; but he falling ſick at the time 
he ſhould have ſet out, the earl of Suſſex was commiſſioned to repre- 
ſent her majeſty. His inſtructions are preſerved in the Fœdera. Af- 
ter congratulating the king and queen of Scotland on the birth of a 
prince, who was dear to his miſtreſs, both 'by natural bonds, and the 
affection ſhe bore his parents, he was to inform them how wonder- 
fully well ſatisfied (the words of the original) queen Elizabeth was at 
his majeſty's reſolution of ſuppreſſing: the popiſh earls, as he never 
could expect to enjoy quiet, while they had it in their power to kindle 
diſſenſions in his kingdom: yet was he to warn him, not to - forfeit 
the good opinion his proteſtant ſubjects now entertained of his ſinceri- 
ty, by beſtowing favours, however ſmall, on his rebels, their accom- 
plices, and agents, as it would diſhearten thoſe who aſſiſted him with 
their forces, and add vigour to the arms of the popiſh conſpirators. 
But ſhould the king object, that he cannot effectually quell them with- 
out Engliſh aſſiſtance, Suſſex was to anſwer, that his miſtreſs, though 
well inclined to aſſiſt him, yet being obliged to help the French king 
and the Low Countries, and under a neceſſity to keep a formidable, 
and therefore expenſive ſtrength by land and ſea, ſhe could not comply 
with her inclinations.” Nor perhaps was her aſſiſtance at this time fo 
neceſſary, as he had heard her majeſty and the wiſeſt affirm, that James 
might, with his own powers, vigorouſly exerted, entirely GT 
ist Ti ne cConſi- 


. Y There is a paragraph in the letter, which well deſerves a place here. 
., lItcancot ſeem ſtrange to you, Bowes, who knew the genius of our people, and the many. in- 
digaities attempted againſt us, eſpecially by Bothwell, that we have turned our diſpleaſure into 
compaſſion : neither can any man accuſe us of inconſiſtency in this; for to this hour (as you know 
better than any ſtranger) we never pardoned unwillingly, nor willingly puniſhed, although the 
frequent and inſufferable rebellions of our nation have more frequently procured pumſhment chan 
pardon, We have ever withed for amendment rather than obſtinacy, as our clemency in your eyes 
po chouſands of our ſubjects can witneſs. And we ſlill hold mercy the anchor of our conſcience, 
ine ſtay of our eſtate, and the chief ornament of every chriſtian throne, eſpecially when it is exer- 
eiled on ſuch as for open offences are willing to make open amendment, as Colvil has done, even 
— than could have been expected, againſt ſome of che chief who had offended equally with him- 
lell. Rymer's Fœdera, tom. xvi. p. 270. | 4 


[IFRS $4 'F LAND. _ 1255 
aſſaulting the palace,” as the perſons of kings are ſacretf (fiys'the'origi- 


a pardon, but there is a letter of the king's to fir Robert Bowes, in March 1. 
which James defires the ambaſſador to recommend him ſo effectually 595. 
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conſidering by how many ſecond collateral means (the wards of. . 
original) the party might be weakened by thoſe who had — rg 


forces againſt them. r Fu wn 
But if this did not ſatisfy his majeſty, Suſſex was to hint at a fo 
reign confederacy, as what would more effectually ſecure his quiet: and 


he was to add, That none doubted fo far of James's piety to Goch or f 
ol his judgment, as to ſuſpect he would attach binſelf to God's enemies j 
who would only aid him, with the hopes of making him-a Prey to 
their ambition: for that reaſon the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance from Elizabeth 
Rym. Feed, Whoſe fortune was incoi porated with his, ought to outweighthe greats 
tom. xvi. p. proportion of help that Spain could throw in +. - [204 

259, 200, Ke. The ſickneſs of the earl of Cumberland delayed the folemni 

* the ſolemnity of 
baptizing the prince; but not ſo long as Moyſes writes: he, though 
otherwiſe pretty exact in point of dates, ſays, that the banguet began f 
on the 1ſt of September; but becauſe the Engliſh ambaſſador came gat | 
till the evening of the 4th, the baptiſm was put off to the 6th; and 
yet the Fœdera, as well as Spotſwood, inform us that the prince was 7 

baptized in the end of Auguſt. But as the Fœdera nat only dif; 
from the archbiſhop in the ceremony, but are more circumſtantial, i 0 
may not be unpleaſant to ſome readers to ſee the original. 
The prince was baptized on the goth of Auguſt, in-the chapel -rojal : 
of Stirling caſtle (rebuilt for that, purpoſe) at the upper end of which 4 
ſat the king: before him was placed a well decorated (garniſhed). char, C 
with a board on which were painted the arms of France *. At the t 
| king's right-hand fat the earl of Suſſex ambaſſador from England, with 

; a large pall of red taffeta over his head; by him was placed fir Robert 
id Bowes ordinary ambaſſador for queen Elizabeth; then the ambaſſade 
for the duke of Brunſwick : and, laſtly, the two ambaſſadors for the 
4 ſtates of Holland and Zealand. Behind Eflex ſtood the lord What: 
4 ton and fir Henry Bramly. No more Engliſh had acceſs to tbe 1 
i} chapel. | 
4 Ton the king's left hand fat the ambaſſadors of Denmark and thal: ; 
bo of Madgeburgh. 
| The prince was carried from the queen's chamber by Suſſex, who 5 
1 delivered him to Lenox, as his grace did to the counteſs of Marr, : 
| who held him till the time of the baptiſm, | N 
The ſervice began with a ſermon, in the Scotiſh tongue, preached 0 

ö by Galloway one of the king's chaplains in ordinary, and the biſhop 
5 of Aberdeen diſcourſed on the ſame text in Latin, that the foreign an- . 
bi baſſadors might underſtand it. This finiſhed, the ceremony of the y 
i baptiſm began: the king and all the ambaſſadors walked to where the Bil .. 
1 bithop ſtood: the duke of Lenox carried the child, lord Semple bot _ 
if a laver, lord Livingſtone a towel, lord Seaton the baſan, and lord ch 
4 Hume a new ducal crown of gold; the barons of Ceſsfurd, Balcleugh, , 
4 Traquhair, and the conſtable of Dundee carrying a canopy ; then did 8 
4 the duke deliver the prince to Suſſex, the biſhop aſking the king, if be Bil f. 

4 preſented the child to be ingrafted in the myſtical body of Chriſt; be 
if anſwered in the. affirmative: the biſhop then recited Credo in Latin, WI a. 
, and in the end aſked his majeſty the name of the child. The king a- .. 
ſwered, Frederick Henry, and Henry Frederick ; this the 000 an 


5 4 The whole deſerves an attertive peruſal, 2 
* The French ambaſſador was not chere. 
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thrice repeating, baptized him in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
ind of the Holy Ghoſt. The heralds then thrice proclaimed him; 
accompanied with the ſound of many trumpets. N een 5 15 et 0 

This done, the lords who carried the materials of baptiſm, retired 
jn order under the prince's pall to his chamber, when the great guns 
fred. After their departure, two Engliſh: gentlemen entered, carry- 
;ng a baſon, an ewer, and a jewel, and ſtood before Suſſex, who aroſe, 
1; did the king and the ambaſſadors. -' Suſſex waſhed his hands and fat 
down again. This was thought ſtrange of (ſays the original) by the 

ultitude. 1 ö nnn | OHH og; 
E Then the biſhop aſcended, and after glorifying God, thanked, in 
degant Latin, the ambaſſadors, beginning with thoſe of England. 
This done, they all proceeded to the princess chamber, where, in their 
preſence, the prince was crowned prince and great ſteward of Scot- 
land, duke of Rothſay, earl of Carrick, lord of the ifles, baron and 
knight of Renfrew; after which a number of knights were cre- 
ated. | | LI Bop ENSH oo fb be „ tt 

The gift which the ambaſſador of England preſented * was eſteem- 
ed worth three thouſand pounds ſterling. The ambaſſador of Den- 
mark gave a chain of gold to the queen, and another to the prince, 
each of them valued at five hundred crowns. The ambaſſador of Brunſ- 
wick preſented a chain of gold in the faſhion of a number of peaſe- 
cods, green enamelled, every cod open, and inſtead of peaſe, ſome of 
them contained fair oriental pearls, others exhibited harts, hinds, bucks, 
roes, dogs. At this chain hung a tablet, on one fide of which was 
depicted the duke of Brunſwick's name, all ſet about with fine dia- 
monds and rubies, the other repreſented the hiſtory of Acteon, and 
the fountain in which Diana bathed, a marvellous fair carbuncle (the 
original.) The ſtreams of blood iſſuing from Acteon by the bites of the 
hounds were made of well poliſhed rubies; the nipples of Diana's 
breaſts and of theſe of her maids were of ſhining diamonds. In ſhort, 
(lays the record) the curious manner in which the ſtones are ſet is ſuch, 
that it is hard to tell whether the work of the hiſtory, or the beauty 
of the jewels is preferable, erch doth ſo decorate the other. This was 
given to the prince. The queen had likewiſe a chain of gold, made 
like thelittle ſhell-fiſh, called in Scotland the periwinkle, at which hung 
three fair ſtones pierced (the original) the one an emerald, the other a 
ſapphire, and the third an“ * x. | | 
The ambaſſador of Madgeburgh's preſents were very fine and antique: 
the firſt was a golden chain made as follows: in the margin ſtiff, di- 
vided in the ſhape of a fair roſe (the words of the 'original) between 
which was placed a hyacinth. The leaves of the roſe were ornamented 
with rubies and chryſolites. In the middle hung a very fair roſe on 
the one fide white, and yellow in the center, ſet with diamonds,. and 
a hyacinth the other with fair rubies. The giver ſaid, it was made 
o repreſent the two roſes of England. The chain was contrived to be 
et on the fore part of a French gown, ſuch as the queen then uſed. 

The other gift was a ſquare tablet on the. one fide of which the an- 
nunciation of Mary was curiouſly painted (is ſhapen curiouſly.) In one 
angle was the effigy of the duke of Madgeburgh; the wings of the 
angel were adorned with diamonds. On a deſk a book lay before 


14 R the 


* 4 cupboard curiouſly wrought. Moyſes. 
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the bleſſed virgin, the two leaves of which were made of two ſiue f; 
plate diamonds. On the other fide were 
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portrayed the nativity of Che; 
the angels who informed the ſhepherds of his birth; and the the, 
kings with their gifts, all finely wrought, and garniſhed with diamong. 
rubies, chryſolites, and hyacinths. The work was ſhaped like a/litt, 


book, with claſps of = beautiful oriental pearls hanging at it: | 


In October. 


was eſteemed worth two 


ouſand crowns of gold, that weigheth ( 
the original) eight ounces. This was for the prince. | 
The ambaſſadors of Holland and Zealand gave two large cups of 
gold, either of them weighing ten pounds : beſides which, they pre. 
ſented a gold caſket (coffer) in which was contained a letter of chli. 
gation, figned by them, and ſeveral other chief men of their pro. 
vinces, by which they bound themſelves to pay yearly to the prince 
during his life, five thouſand guilders. 
But to return, ſcarce were the ambaſſadors diſmiſſed, when his mz. 


jeſty was informed that Bothwell, now deſerted by Elizabeth, and &. 


duced by part of the money ſent from abroad, had confederated with 
the popith lords, and undertaken to raiſe ſuch commotions in the ſouth, 
as that the king would be glad to relinquiſh his northern expedition, 
He alſo engaged to attempt to ſeize and carry off his perſon to Black- 
neſs (the governor of which he had corrupted) and there detain hin 
till they could come and make their own terms. Douglas of Spot 
was the chief author of this confederacy. 

This diſloyal aſſociation had been ſigned in Auguſt at an inn ner 


the church of Menmuir in Angus, by the earl Achindown, and others; 


and was entruſted to fir James Scott of Balwery ; but one Allan Orme, 
a ſervant of Bothwell, being apprehended, the whole was diſcovered; 
which the king judiciouſly publiſhed to the world, that they might 
ſee what confidence was to be repoſed on Bothwell's religion. 

The firſt effect of this important diſcovery, was the execution of 
Orme, and Cochran the bribed keeper of Blackneſs; and the king 
ſoon after levied an hundred horſe, and fix hundred foot by the help 
of the burghs, &c. 

It has been already narrated, that Argyl had been commiſſioned to 
attack the popiſh earls; but that young nobleman had ſhewn no keer- 
neſs to the expedition, and though well able to have acted offentive 
ly, kept only upon the defenſive in his own country. However, s 
the king knew that he could not well cope with the rebels without 
Argyl's — concurrence, he diſpatched Mr. Robert Bruce and M. 
James Balfour to Argylſhire, who partly by promiſes of Engliſh money, 
and partly by giving him hopes that the lands of the conſpirators ſhould 
be at his diſpoſal *, prevailed on him to paſs the mountains in the end 
of September, and beſiege Rothemay, a caſtle then belonging to Hunt 


- ley; but the Macpherſons ſo gallantly defended it, that he marchs 


to the lowlands, with an intention to join lord Forbes, who belids 
bis own followers, was attended by Buchan, Drum, and the M*Kenz's: 

But as the king's army was already near ten thouſand ſtrong, and 
in which marched the barons of Tullibardin, Grant, Maclean, Mac" 


3 toll, 


» As the church and queen of England had defired that the forfeitures ſhould be appropri 
to the uſes of the crown, the nobility ſhewed lefs deſire to an expedition from which they 
to reap no particular adyanrage, | | 
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and arm, and many of his followers had their horſes ſhot under them. 
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And now Maclean had artfully encompaſſed Errol, and engaged him 
ſo briſkly, that his party had been cut in pieces, had not Huntley ad- 
vanced to his reſcue. The engagement was furious for two hours, nei- 
ther fide ſhewing any inclination to deſiſt. At laſt, the fortune of 
the rebels prevailed ; and, netwithſtanding all the efforts of Argyl, 
his men fled down the other ſteep ſide of the hill as faſt as they could, 
the victorious Huntleans following with equal nimblenels. f At the 
bottom of the hill Huntley had his horſe ſhot uuder him as he was 
croſſing a brook called Alwhannachy, and befare he could be re- 
mounted, his frighted enemies. had reached the ſummit of another 
hill, ſo ſteep, that his troopers not being able to mount, the purſuit 
ended. All this while, and long after, Maclean, with a tew ifles men, 
gallantly maintained his ground, and at laſt made an orderly retreat. 
In this conflict, which the country people termed the battle of Glen- 
livet, from its neighbourhood, Argyl loſt two coulins, Maeneil of 
Bara, and ſeven hundred common men. On Huntley's fide, his 
uncle Achindown and twelve men fell, with twenty-two of his name 
and kindred, and three or four hundred horſe. . It was fayght Qcto- Moyſes, p. 
ber 3.1594. | | 233.7 

Lord Forbes marched after Argyl to perſuade his return; hut, in 
the night, one of the name of Irwin being killed with a piſtol, his party 
growing diffident of one another, diſperſed. | by 

The king hearing of this diſaſter at Dundee, marched ferthwith 
to Aberdeen, which he entered on the 18th of October; the popiſh 

. earls 
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g Nine hundred or one thouſand, Spotſwood. May ſes more probably makes them fiftęen hur- 


red. 
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earls fled to Sutherland, and the houſes of Strathbagy, $lains; and 
Newton were demoliſhed by the earl Marſhall. |, jj ng. 


This ſervice performed, and Lenox being left lieutenant in the 
the adverſe faction was ſo ſtraitned by the regulars and barons of. f 
county, that they offered to give ſurety to leave the tealm, not to je. 
turn without his majeſty's permiſſion, and when abroad, neither to 
practiſe againſt the church or ſtate: and ſo this capitulatation, after 
long debates, the king (who knew he could at PN depend on 
them in caſe the miniſters grew too powerful) aſſente. 

"Bothwell was now in a miſerable condition; his conduct deſerved jt. 
hated by England, excommunicated by the church, forſaken by his 
fellows, his brother being taken and hanged, he fled p. ivately to France. 
James being informed of this, inſtantly diſpatched a gentleman tothe 
French king, to demand him ; but Henry anſwered, as he had taken 
refuge in his kingdom, he could not but allow him to breathe its 
air; yet ſhould he ſhew him no countenance. The next year (to finiſh 
the life of this ſeditious and daring adventurer) he retired to Spain, and 
from thence travelled to Naples, where he died ſome years after the 
king's acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, in the moſt wretched circum. 
ſtances. Ms 

Upon Bothwell's flight, his followers all ſued for pardon : Scott of 
Balwery produced the bond +, which was ſhewed to the miniſters, 
who excommunicated Douglas of 'Spot, as one who had revolted from 
the truth. Balwery; after a ſhort impriſonment, was ſet at liberty ; but 
his houſe he utterly ruined (ſays the reverend hiſtorian) an enſample 
to all that will be meddling with rebels. 5 

The duke of Lenox was appointed to receive the rents of Huntley) 
and Errol's eſtates, which he permitted their ladies to enjoy. Lenox ha 
alſo Angus's revenues beſtowed on him; but he permitted that noble- 
man's chamberlain to take them up for his maſter's behalf. Both- 
well's eſtate indeed was divided amongſt the lord Hume, the barons 
of Ceſsford and Buccleugh : the firſt had Coldingham, the next gu 
Kelſo, and on the laſt was beſtowed the lordſhip of Chrichton. 

By theſe means a temporary tranquillity was procured to Scotland, 
and hiſtorians mention nothing worthy of notice till the general aſſen- 
bly met at Montroſe in June, 1595. There the king's commiſlion- 
ers urged, | 

1. That all whom the law declared traitors againſt his majeſty, and 
crown ſhould likewiſe be excommunicated, that ſo there might be a 
inſeparable union between the two ſwords. 

2. That excommunication ſhould not be pronounced at the appe- 
tite of particular men, but determined by publick conſent, à ſuffc- 
ent number of the brethren being preſent. 7 

3. That none ſhould be excommunicated for civil cauſes, crime 
of light import, or particular wrongs of miniſters, leſt the -ſentence 
ſhould become as contemptible as the pope's curling. 2 

And, laſtly, That no ſummary excommunications ſhould hencefori 
be uſed; but that lawful citation of all parties ſhould precede in al 
caſes whatever. | \FF 1 

| 10 


i Mo HY 
Sir Robert Melvil and fir John Carmichael two of the council remained likewiſe at Abel 


* 


+ See an abſtract of its contents in Moyſes, p. 236. 


* 
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To the firſt the aſſembly agreed, with this clauſe, Legitima cogni- 
tone eccleſiaſtica ptæeunti: as alſo to the ſecond ; but che third and 
fourth they delayed til! their next meeting, diſcharging all ſummary ex- 
communications to be uſed, niſi periclitetur ſalus eccleſie. The excep- 
ton juſtly diſpleaſed his majeſty, and he probably would have ſhewn 
his diſpleaſure had not a more domeſtick affair en gaged his attention. 
The queen, either of herſelf, or moved by ſome who envied the 
intereſt of the earl of Marr, was ſecretly labouring to get into her 


own keeping the prince her ſon, whom ſhe meant to have tranſported 


from Stirling caſtle to that of Edinburgh. Of her party were Thirle- 
ſtane the chancellor, the maſter of Glammis, and ſome others of the 
council. Upon information of this, the king left his pleaſures at Falk- 


her purpoſe, and ſent her to keep her court at Stirling. At her de- 
parture James ſent for the chancellor, and the others who were ſuſpected 
to have eſpouſed her ſcheme ; and after ſeverely reprimanding them, 
ſet out alſo himſelf for Stirling ; but as the ſtorm was now blown over, 
ind the ſeaſon for field amuſements approached, he ſoon returned to 
Falkland, leaving behind him the following warrant, written with 
his own hand. 


* 


« My lord of Marr, 


Becauſe upon the ſurety of my ſon depends my ſafety, and I, from 
a perſuaſion of your honeſty, have entruſted him to your keeping; 
I command you not to deliver him upon any mandate from me, 
as he is in the company of thoſe I love. And in caſe God ſhould call 
me at any time, take ſpecial heed not to part with him, either at the 


pleaſure of the queen or eſtates, till he is eightcen years of age, and 
till he command you himſelf.” 


Stirling the 24th of July, 
1595. James Rex. 


Soon after the chancellor taking to heart the king's diſpleaſure, con- 
tracted at his ſeat at Lauder, a diſorder which, in ſpite of aſſiſtance, 
growing daily worſe, and threatening his diſſolution, he ſent his couſin 
the ſecretary to the king, to apologize for his late conduR, to hint 
at his former ſervices, and to recommend his lady and children to 
his majeſty's protection, as his end approached ſo very faſt. The 
king was as truly affected, and wrote to him this epiſtle: 


te Chancellor, 


How ſorry I am at this news you yourſelf may judge, as I never 
diſſembled my affections; and yet I truſt, God will not rob me of you 
o untimely, Let me therefore pray you, with a valiant heart, te 
reſiſt the aſſaults of your ſickneſs, hoping that my fortune will reſerve 
Jou to me as Hezekiah was to his people, the neceſſity between prince 
and people being reciprocal: nor can any infirmity, EEE grievous, 
take away life, unleſs God cut its threads. As to your ſuits, if God 
alls you, I need no remembrance; for as, during your life, you was 
n inſtance of my unceaſing favour, princely duty obliges me to make 
Jour wife and poſterity a lively repreſentation. of my gratitude. 
And, to comfort you in this, remember what favours [ have confer- 


red on the duke and lady Huntley for their father's fake. This then 
| 14 8 : may 


land, and haſting to Holy-rood- houſe, ſoon diverted her majeſty from 
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may aſſure you, that in caſe of the worſt, which God fgrhid, put 
thoughts ſhall be prevented by my behaviour to them: and fog 0 
coulin the ſecretary, he ſhall be the better at my hand for the loking 
of you. I long however to receive better news ; and if time and diſtance 
of place could have permitted me, I ſhould have bore this medaze 
myſelf. God ſend you your health, and keep you to me and your n. 
tive country. Wb as rg as + : 


eee 
This letter, which does equal honour to the king and the chancel. 
lor, I have inſerted at length; and it doubtleſs ſmoothed. the agonięs of 
death, which he bore with a chriſtian fortitude. He died October,g, 
I . . N ee 
Maitland was a gentleman, who by his rare abilities, did honour to a 
race which had produced not a few men of genius; he was ſincerely at- 

tached to the intereſts of his maſter, who repoſed in him an, un- 
bounded confidence. As he was well acquainted with the nature of go- 
vernment, he ſaw, with regret, that there was no counterpoiſe in 

the royal ſcale to the weight of the nobility, and this he meant to 

have reformed. No wonder then that he was envied and calumniated, 

Though wiſe, the keenneſs of his wit ſometimes tranſported him in- 

to ſarcaſms, which infallibly made enemies of thoſe on whom it wa 

exerted, it being every where an edge-tool, but a poiſoned arrow in 

the hands of a firſt miniſter, If, during his management, the admi- 
niſtration was oft without vigour, the king's profuſe and indolent tem. 

per, with the circumſtances of the times, aie more to be blamed than 
Maitland : yet, ſhould he have yielded to the queen the lord(hip of 
Muſſelburgh; yet ſhould he not have joined her in her project of te 

moving the prince from Stirling; yet ſhould he not have given wa 

to melancholy when his majeſty rebuked him. He was a ſincere friend 

to the reformation, and to the union of the iſland. His poems, tho 

inferior to thoſe of Buchanan, in point of colouring (as whoſe are not! 

yet, ſhew that he could both think like a poet, and write like a Rd 

man. Accordingly, many of the poetical tribe celebrated his memory; 

but no epitaph did him more honour than that which the king him 

Spotſwood, ſelf compoſed. | 3 ei 
* Nor was the death of Maitland the ſole calamity of the year, # 
the exceſſive ſtorms in harveſt, the huſbandman had been fatally di- 

appointed in his hopes, and the poor were half-ſtarved : yet, a ifi 

mine had not been a ſufficient ſcourge, the feuds continued with-equi 

obſtinacy and ſavageneſs between the Johnſtones and Maxwells, i 

which the latter were generally worſted. Nor were the diſtant iſles a 
mountains more tranquil, But as murder and ravage were ſo fam 

liar both in the ſouth and north of Scotland, ſuffice it barely to mer 

tion that theſe crimes became about this time, even in thoſe parts ma 

frequent, yet ſhould we not paſs over ſo ſlightly the - afſaflination® 

David Forreſter, a ſervant of lord. Marr's, in the neighbourhoods 
Linlithgow. Two barons of that county *, envious of the credit i 

poor fellow ſtood in with his maſter, had him waylaid and murder 

As ſoon as Marr heard this, he, with his whole f. iendſhip conver 

the body to Stirling, carrying a bloody portrait of, the deceaſed, 9 

raiſe the more abhorrence in the beholders. After the funeral, 

lordſhip proſecuted the aſſaſſins at law ; but they were protected j 


fg . r . nt. 


; # Spotſwood calls them Arth and Durnipace. | 
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ſords Elphingſtone and Livingſtone. The king indeed by proclama - 
eee ee juſtice to be aides but. ie its | 
combination'of n that nothing could be done. The families of 
he aſſaſſins are however long ſince extind me. 
James having been always baffled in his ſollicitations for money at the 
coutt of England, and only ſparingly ſupplied at home, determined at 
aft to look into his own affairs, and regulate his revenues. For that 
purpoſe he nominated eight perſons: to manage the exchequer : theſe 
were Alexander lord Urquhart preſident of the college of juſtice, Wal- 
ter Stewart commendator of Blantyre lord privy ſeal, Carnegy of Col- 
Juthy, Lindſay parſon of Minmuir, Elphingſton of Innercity, Hamil- 
ton of Drumcarny, Skene clerk of regiſter, all lords of ſeſſion, and 
Mr. Young the king's almoner. be (es; 


— 
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To theſe eight, or any two of them, was entruſted the ſole admiz- 
niſtration of the royal domain in all its branches, in ſo full a manner, 
that when their commiſſion was publiſhed at Edinburgh in January, 
1595-6, many ſenfible men ſcrupled not to ſay, that the king had 
lelt nothing to himſelf but his titles, as by entruſting every thing to 
others, had it not in his power to recompence the deſerving. » Yet was 
ſome change in the conduct of his exchequer neceſſary; James was rou- 
ſed to a ſenſe of his condition; his treaſurer Glammis, and fir Robert 
Melvil had perhaps been more attentive to their own intereſt» than his. 
But how was he certain that the Octavians (for ſo were they called 
in the court dialect) with more unlimited powers, would not run the 
{ſame courſe ? But on this, his natural indolence, with his proſpect on 
the Engliſh ſucceſſion, would not permit him to reflet. The new com- | 
miſſioners did their duty; and it would have been lucky for his ma- 
jeſty had they not reſigned their plenipotentiary money-powers fo ſoon 
as they did. But if they were upright in their dealings, they yet af- 
fedted pre-eminence in court. Thus aſſociating one of their number 
with the advocate David Macgill, he died of grief, and Hamilton had 
the office. Glammis and Melvil gladly reſigned their places to Blan- 
tyre for a diſcharge * in full. Lindſay had ſecretary Cockburn's place 
and he was made lord privy ſeal, while Douglas provoſt of Linclow- 
den was obliged to reſign his office of collector to Elphingſton. Sea- 
ton the comptrollor then alſo was forced to reſign. The preſident - 
they wanted to have promoted to the dignity of chancellor ; but as 
he was no favourite with the clergy, who ſuſpected his religion, his 
majeſty prudently put him aſide. - | | 

The king was in the right; for the rumour of a Spaniſh invaſion 
now again prevailing, James, on the 2d of January, 1595-6, iſſued 
from Holy-rood houle a proclamation, which, as hiſtorians have whol- 
ly omitted it, and as it preſents us with a lively picture of the inteſtine 
diviſions of thoſe times, I ſhall tranſcribe. ET 
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© Foraſmuch as the ambitious pretence of the king of Spain to 
conquer England is more than obvious to all in this iſland, who are 


endued 


Mabel comps in the maſter of Glammis got * e pounds from Blantyre, and 

it Bowen informs us, that though the king repoſed much confidence in him, and the queen 

ae ing to promote him, with all her intereſt; yet he himſelf ſeemed averſe to the ſeal, which 

oy — the earl of Montroſe eagerly ſollicited. Whoever was chancellor, the duke expected two 
nd pounds Scots yearly out of the ſalary. Rym. Fœd. tom. xvi. p. 308. 
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innumerable practices theſe eighteen ot nineteen | yeats, eſpeci 


tell! So great a monarch, addicted to arms, and patronizing that bloody 
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endued with the leaſt ſpark of underſtanding, as has appeared by bi 


his arthament in 1588, which noronly was furniſhed with every fü 
neceflary for conqueſt, but for ſettlement z as monks,” friars, Peel 
and ſuch ſhavelings (the original) with women, children, and houſhgle. 
furniture. ro bh in Bebe eee e en 
But, although it pleaſed God e that mighty enterpriſe 
by making the winds his meſſengers, to ſcatter their Armada, yet ha 
the greatneſs of his overthrow only added revenge to his ambition ; 
and he has, ſince that time, employed all that power and policy; which 
he poſſeſſes in an eminent degree, to redeem the diſaſter, and this next 
ſummer is deſtined to compleat his often baffled defigns: _ 
But, ſhould they now proſper (as God forbid) what danger would 


thence accrue to this kingdom, every unprejudiced Scotſman. may fore. 


and tyrannical religion, the direct oppoſite of that truth which we, 
by God's indulgence profeſs, could not become our neareſt neighbour, 
undivided by ſeas, or any other impediment, without the certain ha- 
zard of our utter thraldom, both in ſoul and body, the ſubverſion of 
our crown, and the reducing this whole people, fo long free, to per. 
petual ſervitude, the unavoidable fate of all the countries Philip has 
conquered by arms. | A 
I be conſideration of this ſo imminent a danger, moved us to fore. 
warn all our good ſubjects to appear at a general muſter on the 2d 
of February next: and we determine to labour in our perſon tow 
form the dangers of the common-weal, by reſtoring new vigour and 
reverence to the laws, and puniſhing offenders; and eſpecially by pluck- 
ing up by the root, the bloody feuds and enmities, a barbarity to which 
this kingdom has ever been moſt miſerably ſubject, though unknown 
in every other civilized country! For thus, having brought our whok 
people fully under our obedience, we may be the more able to te- 
fiſt the common enemy; and, as one body, not only to maintain our ſo 
antient immunities, but, by concurring with our neighbours of Eng- 
land, preſerve this iſle from the tyranny of ſtrangers. 4 
But, becauſe it is the nature of every people, and eſpecially of our 
ſubjects, that though they apprehend any danger of which they are 
forewarned, however earneſtly, to have their zeal turned into in- 
activity: therefore, ſince God hath appointed us to be the great captain 
of our people in time of war, as well as their governor in time d 
peace, it is our duty to give the alarm, when time ſerves, that out 
good ſubjects may be upon their guard. Hence do we again expreli 
command them, as they tender their religion, and their duty to ys 
and their country in general, and their wives, children, and fam 
lies in particular, that they appear at muſters as has been commanded, 
and that they reverence the laws, and prefer the publick to the git: 
ifying their own barbarous quarrels; for we have made a vow nee! 
to deſiſt till theſe are thoroughly aboliſhed. Let us not, like the fi- 
vage Indians, by quarrelling amongſt ourſelves, fall a ſacrifice. to tie 
Spaniards ; but let us emulate the antient Romans, who preferred the 
common-weal not only to private revenge, but alſo. to their lives, ud 
fortunes. _ Ne „ e e 
And becauſe the king of Spain, amongſt his other ſtratagems, has 
often by his emiſſaries, corrupted many of our borderers to make — 


2 


-- 
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who ſhall thwart theſe our friendly purpoſes, that we will regard them 
as foes to God and their country, and purſue them as ſu cl. 
And in particular, we command you to charge our wardens of the 
whole marches oppoſite to England, to be ſtrictly circumſꝑect that 
good neighbourhood be maintained, and that the delinquents are rigo- 
rouſly puniſhed at their uttermoſt peril. As alſo, that they acquaint Rm. Tod. 


tom. XVI. p. 


the Engliſh wardens with theſe our pacifick orders, as ye will anſwer, 286, 287. 


&c. &c.“ 


In conſequence of this, lord Scroop warden of the weſt marches 
and the baron of Buccleugh having the command of Liddiſdale, ſent 
deputies to hold a day of redreſs. The place bf meeting (ſays Spotſ- 
wood) was at the Dayholm of Kerſhop, where a brook divides Eng- 
land from Scotland, and Liddiſdale from Baw-caſtle. Scott of Hay- 
ning came as deputy from Buceleugh, and the lord Scroop ſent one 
Salkeld to repreſent him. Theſe two, after the truce was proclaimed, 
by ſound of trumpet (as was the cuſtom) met, and after an amicable 
conference, parted on good terms. It however happened, that one 
Armſtrong, commonly called Will of Kinmonth, was in the retinue 
of the Scotiſh deputy; him the Engliſh had a particular grudge againſt, 
on account of his many and notorious depredations. Armſtrong hav- 
ng parted with Hayning, was riding home by the banks of the Lid- 
del, when one Grainger of Cumberland, whom in particular he had 
greatly injured, eſpied him; upon this part of the Engliſh who had 
been at the meeting, chaſed and brought him priſoner to the deputy, 
who ordered him to be carried to the caſtle of Carliſle. 

The baron of Buccleugh complained by letter to Salkeld of the 
breach of truce, as it laſted from the time of meeting to ſun-rifing 
the next day; but he excuſed himſelf by the abſence of lord Scroop. 
Upon this Buccleugh wrote to his lordſhip, and demanded, that as 
Armſtrong was taken unjuſtly, ſo ſhould he be ſet at liberty with- 
out any bond. The lord warden's anſwer was: That wi hout an 
order from his queen and her council he could not comply, as the 
priſoner was ſo notorious an offender. Scott thus diſappointed, prevailed 
on Bowes (who had again come from England) to ſollicit Scroop for 
Armſtrong's liberty: but the ambaſſador's letters proving ineffectual, 
James was at laſt made acquainted with the buſineſs, and he deſired 

l!zabeth to command his ſubject's freedom. But nothing being this 
Way obtained, the Scots warden eſteeming both his king and himſelf 

urt, determined with his own forces to ſet Armſtrong at large. 

For this purpoſe, having prepared every thing neceffary for ſur- 
priſing the caſtle of Carliſle, he croffed the river Edin two hours before 
iy, With 200 ſelect horſe, and coming to the foot of the outer wall, 
ordered eighty of them to apply the ladders: but theſe proving too ſhort, 
they broke through the wall by the poſtern; this done, he commanded 
14 T the 
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May 22. 


l 


Tho the noiſe alarmed the watch, and they ſnatched up their am ) 
were they quickly made priſoners, and the poſtern was flung o 


companions know they had ſucceeded. My lord Ecroop and the de. 
puty were both in the fort, and to them the priſoner cried, A good night 


Iſſue, the council of England renewed their complaints in July, whe 


into the caſtle, ſoon brought Armſtrong from the chamber where he 


watch, and would ſuffer no plundering, although all was in his power 


of the caſtle ſhewed the country they muſt fly to their arms. Bc. 


more unjuſtly detained, whom yet he did not attempt to releaſe till te- 
dreſs was denied: in conſequence of this, he had conducted the enter. 


caſtle, and no hoſtilities committed. Notwithſtanding which, he ws 
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the reſt of his ſquadron to withdraw on horſeback: to cover hig n 
yet 
pen for 


theſe who had not yet entered. The eighty having thus got admittance 


was confined, and ſounded a trumpet, the ſignal agreed on, to let thei 


as he paſſed their lodgings. Buccleugh then immediately releaſed the 


and he might have carried off the warden and his deputies. . 
By this time however the city had taken the alarm; the bells were 
ringing, drums beating, armour claſhing, and a beacon; from the towe; 


cleugh upon this commanded his party and Armſtrong to horſe, and 
rode ſpeedily to the Edin, on the oppoſite bank of which many Cun. 
brians ſtood in arms to ſtop him. But he ſounding his trumpets, and 
gallantly plunging into the water, they thought it not adviſeable to at- 
tack ſuch determined reſolution, So retiring orderly" through the 
Grahams of Eſk, then his foes, he reached Scotiſh ground about two 
hours after ſun-riſing. This happened April 3d, 1596b. 
Intelligence of this affront being ſoon carried to queen Elizabeth, 
ſhe was greatly incenſed, and Mr. Bowes had orders to inſiſt at the con- 
vention, that the peace muſt be broke, unleſs .Buccleugh|was delivered 
up to be puniſhed as his miſtreſs ſhould pleaſe. But the baron urged, 
that he went not into England to aſſault any of the queen's ſtrengths 
or injure her ſubjects, but to relieve a Scotſman unjuſtly taken, and 


prize in ſuch a manner, that no harm was offered to any within the 


willing to ſubmit his cauſe to be tried by commiſſioners appointedby 

their majeſties, as antient treaties ordained; and the court was of tis 

opinion. | | 
But Elizabeth not willing to truſt her revenge of the indignity tothi 


it was again determined in Scotland, that the affair ſhould be leſt to 
the deciſion of the commiſſioners: and the king now proteſted, that 
he might with more propriety demand the ſurrender of Scroop, * 
it was more unjuſt to detain than to releaſe one unlawfully taken: ye, 
for continuing the peace, he would not only not inſiſt upon that, but 

would do all in his power to compromiſe matters. 11 900 
In the mean time, the borderers made daily incurſions upon one al- 
other. On the part of England, theſe who had been concerned in 
the ſeizure and detention of Armſtrong greatly ſuffered, and in-retui 
they carried fire and ſword into the Scotiſn dominions. At laſt howeſet 
James was forced to commit his warden to St. Andrew's, and 100 
after to ſend him to England, whence the queen ſoon permitted him 

to return. | 1 (B11 J 
The borders being thus reduced to a ſtate of tranquillity, the king 
reſolved to bring the iſles to a more pacifick temper; and, for that 
purpoſe, colonel Stewart had orders to levy a thouſand men, &* 
ſhire furniſhing twenty horſe and thirty foot, or an equivalent 
| monc). 


money *. 5 The number was ſoon compleated, and they rendezvouzed 


at Dunbarton on the 2oth-of Auguſt. The expedition was to laſt 
forty days, and Stewart had the command. The chief iſlanders were 
no ſooner informed of theſe preparations, than they ſubmitted, offer- 
ing to appear before the king whenever he ſhould command them. 
Upon this the enterprize was laid aſide, only the colonel took bonds 
at Ila for their judicial appearance. About this time, captain James 
Stewart formerly chancellor, &c. was aſſaſſinated by James Douglas of 
Totherald, nephew of the earl of Morton. „ , ieee 

In the preceding March the church had aſſembled at Edinburgh. 
Their chief buſineſs was, to conſider the dangers which threatened re- 
ligion from a Spaniſh invaſion. | Theſe they repreſented to his majeſty, 
who anſwered,” That although his kingdom had not then much to 
fear from the Spaniards, yet might they give their advice, as if the peril 
was at hand, as it would ſerve in caſe of neceſſity. as opal 

In conſequence of this, ſome of the brethren were appointed to in- 
veſtigate the cauſes which had provoked the Almighty to threaten 
them with a foreign yoke : theſe, after ſome time, they reſolved into a 
general corruption of all orders of men, the clergy not excepted. To 
remedy which, a day of humiliation was appointed, and a bond or co- 
venant ſubſcribed, by which they obliged themſelves to continue in the 
profeſſion of the truth, and to regulate their conduct by its precepts. 
Their next enquiry was, how they might reſiſt the foe. Their ad- 
vice was, that all who had aſſiſted (kithed in action) the popiſh lords, 
ſhould forthwith be committed, till they gave bail neither to cor- 
reſpond with them abroad, nor to aſſiſt them in caſe of a deſcent ; that 
the revenues of the rebels ſhould be appropriated to the maintaining a 
ſtanding force, &c. that in every parith captains ſhould: be choſen for 
diſciplining the inhabitants, and commanders appointed for aſſembling 
the county on urgent occaſion. And, laſtly, that thoſe who were iurety 
for the exiled rebels, ſhould forthwith depoſit the ſums contained in 
their bonds. * | 1.3140 

But theie courſes were not ſo pleaſing to the king, as he now thought 
that the reclaiming the baniſhed lords. was the beſt method of aſſuting 
his own and country's quiet: and therefore he anſwered, That if it 
could be proved that they, ſince their departure, had adopted any mea- 
ſure of a pernicious tendency, to the church or ſtate, he would uſe 
them with the utmoſt rigour ; but if they had fulfilled their articles, 
he neither could call upon their cautioners, nor could alter his conduct 
with regard to their wives and children. 40112 21 

The king indeed had expected propoſals of a different kind from 
the aſſembly, having previouſly hinted to Mr. Robert Bruce, a leading 
man among the brethren, his deſire of receiving from the church ſome 
overtures for reclaiming the exiles: yet not deſpairing of effecting his 
purpoſe, he cloſetted him again, and told him, that as the queen of 
England was now grown old, ſhould any oppoſe his ſucceſſion, he 
would need the aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects. In the mean time, fo- 
reign princes reſpected him leſs, and he was actually weaker at home, 
by having ſo many powerful men exiled. Could they therefore be in- 


duced to embrace the true faith, the wile, in his opinion, and all who 
loved 


Frery troopet was ko be paid twent-four pounds Scots per month, and every foot - ſoldier 
Welve pouuds. | | 
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loved him, would approve of it; yet would he be glad' to learn his 
ſentiments, as he was the only perſon to whom he had opened that 


buſmeſs. = 1 | RT l 
anſwered, with frankneſs, That his majeſty would not do 
amiſs to bring home Errol and Angus, on condition they conformed; 
dut as to Huntley, he was too obnoxious to the body of the people 
to be pardoned. I cannot be of that opinion (replied the king) if he 
fatisfy the church, why ſhould he not be reſtored as well as the other 
two? Beſides, I am more intereſted un Gordon; for he is not only 
more powerful, and therefore more capable to aſſiſt me than the reſt, 
but his wife is my couſin, whom I love as my daughter. Reconſi. 
der the matter, and give me your opinion in a day or two.” 
At their next meeting Bruce had not altered his opinion, but added 
That all good men would be offended with Huntley's return. The 
king repeated his reaſons, and concluded, That if he brought home 
one he would bring them all. I ſee, fir, (replied the parſon too 
unwarily) you defign to take Huntley into favour. I will oppoſe it; 
and do you chuſe whether you will loſe him or me, for both you can. 


not keep.” From that time Bruce loſt all his intereſt with his ma- 


The Scots lords not meeting at foreign courts with the countenance 
which they had expected, and being informed that his majeſty waz 
not inexorable, they privately returned to Scotland at different times, 
Huntley, from the north where he lurked, ſent a ſupplication to the 
king, and the convention at Falkland “, in which he begged leave to 
return, upon giving ſuxety for his peaceable behaviour, and remaining 
where his majeſty ſhould appoint him. 

The king having heard his ſupplication, ſaid, We mult either er- 
terminate Huntley, his aſſociates, and their poſterity, or we muſt re- 
ceive them into favour, upon proper acknowledgement of their of- 
fences, and ſurety for their better conduct for the future. As the firſt 
eourſe is dangerous, I cannot recommend it, ſo long as there are any 
hopes of amendment; but all good and peaceable men can, I believe, 
have no objection to the other. What offers Huntley has made at 
preſent are too general; but if he will ſubmit to ſuch terms as the fate- 
ty of religion, my honour, and the tranquillity of the kingdom requite, 
I ſhould then think he might be allowed to return. -—+ * 

The convention approved of his majeſty's opinion, as did likewiſe 
another, which met at Dumfermling ſoon after, on pretence of regu- 
lating the baptiſm of a princeſs who was born there on the 1th of 
Auguſt f. 


As ſoon as the clergy heard theſe things, every pulpit rung with | 


the dangers which threatened the church, and the commiſſioners flew 
to Edinburgh from every preſbytery in the kingdom, There it was 
determined that every miniſter ſhould alarm his flock, and make them 
oppoſe the return of the lords, as far as they lawfully might. The fi 
Sunday of December was appointed for a day of humiliation, when the 
perils of the church were to be the ſubject of their ſermons. And 
laſtly, they ordained a council of the church to meet daily at Edinburgh, 
with the preſbytery of that city, to receive advertiſements from cet 


Auguſt 12 according to gpotſwood ; but Moyſes places i; on the 12th of September. x 
+ Says Spoiſwood ; the 19th of September ſays Moyles. - . * ; 
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put of that kingdom, and take care that the church received nd in- 


„ehe firſt act of this new commiſſion was, to call before the ſynod 
of Lothian Archibald lotd Seaton preſident of the ſeſſion. He appeared; 
and being accuſed of keeping intelligence with Huntley, was remitted 
by the ſynod to the eccleſiaſtical council. There his lordſhip proved 
his innocence; and, upon promiſe of not intereſting himſelf in favour 
of the popiſh lords, was diſmiſſed. "2 e 
The king dreading the conſequences of their proceedings, com- 
manded the preſident, ſecretary, advocate, and the baron of Colluthy 
to confer with the moſt moderate of the commiſſion, and uſe their 
beſt endeavours to make them reliſh the return of the eatls. But che 
deputies had no reaſon to boaſt of their ſueceſs; fot the moderate, 
upon conferring with their brethren, were forced to anſwer, that they 
could not be lawfully pardoned; but if the king and his council 
forgave them notwithſtanding, they took God and man to witneſs they 
had no hand in it. | | 
This reply, which was the reſult of paſſion more than of charity 
or prudence, being reported to the king, it was next aſked, Whether 
upon their humble ſuit to be reconciled, the church would refuſe to 
admit them, it being a received maxim, that the boſom of the church 
ſhould ever be open to repenting finners, To this however they re- 
plied, That though the church could not refuſe a truly offered fatis- 
tation, the king nevertheleſs ſtood obliged to do juſtice, In ſhort, 
when by no arguments they could be induced to depart from their 
| extreme reſolutions, the conferences broke off, and the king took every 
opportunity of inveighing againſt the clergy. down: : tb. o. 255) 
The wiſer part of the clergy, who foreſaw the inconveniencies that 
might accrue to the church from the royal diſpleaſure, ſeat ſome of 
the brethren to his majeſty to offer ſatisfaction, to lay open their grievan- 
ces, and in the moſt humble manner to entreat a redreſs of what they 
eſteemed hurtful, But they now found James more averſe to them 
than ever: and when they begged to know the cauſe of his diſpleaſure, 
he judiciouſly told them, that no harmony could ſubſiſt between the 
church and him till the limits of both their juriſdictions were aſcer- 
tained : that in their ſermons they cenſured the affairs of ſtate and con- 
duct of his council: that they convened general afſemblies, and con- 
cluded what they thought proper without his licence, and in their ſy- 
nods and preſbyteries, and particular ſeſſions, meddled with every thing, 
under the colour of ſcandal. Theſe, and many other diſorders, con- 
cluded he, muſt be reformed, otherwiſe no agreement can long ob- 
tain between us. | | 
The commiſſioners having anſwered this charge in the beſt manner 
they could, laid open their grievances. - Theſe were, the favour grant- 
ed the popiſn lords in the two laſt conventions z- the countenance given 
to the lady Huntley, and her invitation to the baptiſm of the princeſs 
the putting the princeſs in the hands of lady Livingſtone, an obſtinate 
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papiſt, then under a proceſs of excommunication; and what grieved Rymer's Fond. 
them moſt, the alienation of his majeſty's affections to the church, = 
as appeared in all his ſpeeches both publick and private. Your 
calling againſt me and my proceedings (ſaid the king) hath given me 
too juſt a cauſe to diſlike you: nor have I granted to the popiſh lords 
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| any favour but what the eſtates, judged neceſſary for the peace of 1}, 
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ſermons had been audacious enough to call the Engliſh queen an atheiſt 
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ture, the act of parliament 1592, and the proceedings of the church u 
the caſes of Roſs, Gibſon, and others. | 


. 


* 


niencies that would accrue to the cauſe of God and his majeſty, by his 
- appearing to be alienated from the miniſtry, he for himſelf, and in 


Taz HISTORY oy SCOTLAND. 


realm: if lady Huntley is a papiſt, you only are to blame, who hay. 
never. taken any pains. to convert her. And, laſtly, my daughter i; 
entruſted to lord Livingſtone, who is known to be a true chriſtian; and 


. 


his lady is to have no care of her, unleſs ſhe conform.“ 


- 


Nor was his majeſty thus only embaraſſed by the body of the clergy 
one man aroſe who encreaſed the confuſion : his name was David 
Black, a clergyman at St. Andrev.'s, being by profeſſion a zealous pref. 


byterian, and heated by the controverſies of the times, in one of his 


. 22 — — hd nds —©® 2” a= 


and the religion profeſſed in England only the ſhew of religion. This 
being complained of by Bowes, the uncharitable Black was cited he. 
fore the council on the 1oth of November. At this the more ho. 
headed, vet ambitious part of the clergy raiſed a mighty clamoy; 
* Our brother (ſaid they) is ordered before the council, to divert us 
from proſecuting the popiſh earls. If he ſubmits to be tried by thy 
ſet of men who are devoted to the king, adieu the liberties of the 
church! adieu the ſpiritual government of the houſe of God ! Black 
muſt therefore decline the judicatory, and proteſt againſt their pro- 
ceedings. 
At the time appointed Mr. Black came to town, and with him Mr, 
Andrew Melvil; and appearing before the council, he appealed from 
the king and them to the eccleſiaſtical ſynod, and exhibited the folloy- 
ing declinator (as it is termed.) 
That although the conſciouſneſs of his innocence did ſupport him 
againſt all calumnies, and though he was able to defend the doctrines 
he had taught, yet ſecing he was brought there to be judged by his 
majeſty and council for theſe, and his ſuſtaining their authority in thele 
matters might prejudice the church, and be conſtrued into an acknoy- 
ledgment of his majeſty's juriſdiction in ſpiritual things, he was con- 
ſtrained, in all humility, to decline their authority. For, firſt, a 
Jeſus Chriſt had called him (however unworthy) to the miniſtry, and 
his word was the directory of his preaching, ſo could it even be proved 
he had exceeded his inſtructions, the prophets and paſtors could alone 
take cognizance of the offence. And again, as the church was ſup- 
ported in its independent immunities by acts of parliament, the eccł- 
ſiaſtical court was his only competent judge in the firſt inſtance; for 
which, and other weighty conſiderations, as the avoicing the inconve- 
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behalf of the commiſſioners of the general aſſembly who had ſigned 
his declinator, did humbly beſeech his majeſty not to infringe, but 
maintain the liberties of the church. e e 
Nor was Black unſupported; many miniſters, and all the commil- 
ſioners of the general aſſembly . 1 him, and endeavoured to ju 
tify his appeal to an eccleſiaſtical judicatory, by the authority of {crp 


To this did the council object the act 1 584, which gave his majeliy 
full power, in all cauſes without exception. This they argued h 
never been repealed : and if it had, yet did eminently concern the com- 
monweal, that there ſhould be but one ſupreme in ſacred as well : 


Tas HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 

civil cauſes. * Beſides, treaſon is treaſon wherever uttered : the pulpit 
cannot alter its nature ; of that Black was accuſed, and of that, by the 

ractice of all nations, the civil powers alone had cogniſance.” To this 
Black replied, that, whatever was uttered in the pulpit although it 
might be alledged treafon, the king could not judge, till the church 
had firſt previouſly taken it into conſideration. Although James was 
greatly incenſed at this encroachment on the 'prerogative, yet, 9 
baptiſm of his daughter approached, all farther proceedings were 
ſuſpended till the end of November. | ö 


1 


| . . | { Heli enen 
In the mean time the commiſſioners of the church ſent copies of 


Black's appeal, with a letter, to every preſbytery ; in which they re- 
quired them, for corroborating their proceedings, to ſign it, to com- 
mend their cauſe to God from the pulpit, and, in private, 'to aſe al 
their influence with their flocks to make them ſtrenuouſly ſupport the 
independent privileges of the church, and to ſend ſome mare deputies 
to Edinburgh. | nee 
His majeſty, being incenſed at this proceeding, which he juſtly re- 
garded as tending to ſtir up a rebellious humour in the nation, had a 
proclamation drawn up; in which he forbad the commiſſioners to aſ- 
ſemble any more, as their meeting was not only unlawful, bur, had it 
even had his ſanction, their proceedings could not be juſtified. He 
therefore commanded meſſieurs Andrew and James Melvil, Mr. John 
Davidſon, Mr. Dalglieſh, Mr. Nicholſon, Mr. Carmichael, and Mr. 
Clapperton, to depart within twenty-four hours to their ſeveral flocks, 
which they had neglected, and to hold no more illegal convocations, 
on pain of rebellion. And, by another proclamation, the barons, 
gentlemen, &c. were prohibited to attend at any eccleſiaſtical meet- 
ing, without permiſſion from his majeſty. eee eee 
Upon this the commiſſioners re- aſſembled, and reſolved, that as 


caperet,” ſo would they obey God rather than man, and, notwithſtand- 
ng all proclamations to the contrary, continue their ſittings as long as 
they could. But as the church was thrown into ſuch diſaſters, Pics 
the acceſſion of the Octavians to power, they deputed ſome of the 
brethren to inform them, that, whatever was the iſſue, the church 
would regard them as the authors of their calamities. To this the 
preſident anſwered, in a paſſion, that as theſe controverſies had begun 
without their advice, ſo ſhould they end; their interpoſition having 
only got them ill-will, and therefore they left the deciſion to the king 
and his nobles. | 833 . 
In conſequence of this the commiſſioners changed their battery, and de- 
puted Lindſay, Rollock, Nicholſon, and James Melvil, to his majeſty, to 
intreat him to ſuſpend all farther proceedings againſt Black, till ſome 
order was taken with the papiſts, and an aſſembly convened to decide 
the controverſy to his ſatisfaction. “ It is not my fault (replied 
James), nor am I leſs diſpleaſed with the buſineſs than you. If you 
will renounce the declinator, or only declare it particular in the caſe of 
Mr. David, I will deſiſt from the eee 75 57 IT. 
The more moderate and wiſer party applauded this offer of the 
King's. « Should we enter the liſts with is majeſty (argued they), 
We ſhall be found unequal to the combat. As yet the court ſtands in 
ſome awe of the church: let us avail ourſelves of this, and take tlie 
conditions offered. If matters are puſhed to extremity, we muſt be 
* vanquiſhed, 


they were warranted by Chriſt to meet, Ne quid detrimenti eccleſia 
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vanquiſhed, and then will the ghurch be neither feared” nor regarded. 
Thoſe who with an — wh obſtinacy graſp at all, are almoſt always 
diſappointed, and frequently loſe their unqueſtionable privileges“ 
Thus reaſoned the wiſe, and it had been lucky for the church: 
Scotland had their ſober ſentiments been adopted. But the 'zealon, 
maintained, that the only way to obtain their demands in full, was hot 
to flinch, The cauſe was God's, and he would proſper it. That 
worldly powers were not to be feared, as God could turn the hearts of 
— princes as he pleaſed. The debate laſted long. In the end, howerer, 
it was carried by a ſcrimp majority, that they ſhould ſtand by the deel;. 
nator, unleſs the king deſiſted from the ſummons, and paſſed an aq 
in council that no miniſter ſhould be charged for his preaching, at leaſt 

before the meeting of the general aſſembly. _ 

This more than ever enraged the king, who now told them, that 
unleſs they fully renounced the declinator, made Black appear, and 
ſubmit to the authority of the council, he would oppoſe them with all 
the force of the crown. Theſe conditions they refuſing, the proclatna- 
tions were forthwith made publick ; and Black, by a new ſummons, 
was commanded to take his trial on the laſt of November. 

Novemb. 28, But before that day the princeſs was baptiſed at Holyrood-houſe, 
with a decent feſtivity. As queen Elizabeth was her only godmother, 
ſo had ſhe her name, Mr. Bowes holding her up. The magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh were preſent at the ſolemnity and banquet z and, in teſti. 
mony of the honour done them by his majeſty, they preſented the 
queen with. a golden cup, containing a bond written in letters of gold, 

Rym. Feed. by which they obliged themſelves, in the name of the city, to give 

30%. the princeſs ten thouſand merks on the day of her marriage. 

. But whilſt the day thus paſſed at court, the _ in the city (for it 

was Sunday) rung with invectives. They ripped up the conduct of 

the king and his council, and loudly inveighed againſt the two procla- 

mations. This his majeſty having immediate intelligence of, now 

fully reſolved to hold the diet aſſigned for Black's appearance, afliſted 
by thoſe nobles who were preſent at the baptiſm, | 

The commiſſioners petitioned to have the affair ſubmitted to a law- 

ful aſſembly ;- but his majeſty rejected their requeſt. And on the day 
appointed Mr. Black being cited, was accuſed of having affirmed in 
the pulpit, that the popiſh lords had returned with the king's privacy, 
and upon his aſſurance, which, Black ſaid detected the treachery of the 
king's heart. Secondly, he had called all kings the devil's children, and 
aſſerted that Satan was in the court, and guided its rulers. Thirdly, in 
his prayer for the queen he had ſaid, We muſt pray for her for the 
faſhion; but ſhe never will do us any good.” Fourthly, that he had 
called the queen of England an atheiſt, and the lords of ſeſſions miſ- 
creants and corrupted : that, ſpeaking of the nobles, he had beſtowed 
on them the epithets of degenerated, godleſs, and diſſembling; and 
ſtiled the council holy-glaſſes, cormorants, and men of no religion. 

And laſtly, that he had aſſembled many noblemen, barons, and others 

in June 1594, at St. Andrew's, where, by his perſuaſion, they took 
arms, and divided themſelves into troops and companies, uſurping the 

regal authority. . 2 

This being read, Mr. Pont proteſted, that neither the libel nor i 
conſequence ſhould, in any ſort, prejudice the liberties of the ch 

in point of doctrine. I am not (faid the king) to meddle with 60c- 

Jo b AT) - | | trine; 


ine; but I and my council will cenſure the treaſonable expreſſions of 
/ miniſter in his ſermon, unleſs you can prove, from Scripture, that, 
niniſters are not ſubject to my authority.” „ 
This thoſe of the clergy who were preſent did indeed attempt to 
bew; but their arguments being deemed unſatisfactory, Black was 
-ommanded to anſwer; when he denied the accuſation, and produced 
vo teſtimonials of His innocence, the one from the magiſtrates of St. 
Andrew's, the other from the rector, dean of faculty, and profeſſors 
of the univerſity. . Beſides, added he, were the ſpeeches authen- 
tick, yet, having been uttered from the pulpit, the preſbytery of the 
place are the only competent judges,” Then repeating his declinator, 
he preſented it 'a-new; yet offered, as to the laſt point, to ſubmit 
himſelf to the king and council, | e EM 
Upon his withdrawing, the appeal was put to the vote, when it was 
unanimouſly declared, that the ſpeeches in the libel were treaſonable; 
and that his majeſty, council, and others acting by authority, were com- 
petent judges of miniſters, as well as of other ſubjects, in all matters, 
whether criminal or civil. This important point voted, the witneſſes. 
were called and admitted; but the examination was delayed to the fol- 
lowing day. X 5 | 
The king was ſtill loath to puſh things to extremity ; and there- 
fore, after the council diſſolved, he ſent the treaſurer and Alexander 
Hume, provoſt of Edinburgh, to the miniſters, to inform them, that 
notwithſtanding his proceedings againſt Mr. David, he meant not to 
uſe him with rigour; but if they would adviſe him to inform his ma- 
jeſty as to the truth of the points libelled, the king would ſtand to his 
own declaration, and ſend him back to his charge. Bruce anſwered, 
in the name of the reſt, that if the matter touched Black alone, the 
offer might have been accepted; but the liberty of Chriſt's kingdom 
had received a wound by the laſt Saturday's proclamations, and that 
day's uſurpation of the ſpiritual judicatory, which grieved all good 
brethren more than if Black and twenty 'others had loſt their hy $2.2 
remedy muſt therefore be applied to that, or we will oppoſe while we 
have breath. e a ds tale bo 
This anſwer being reported to the king, he ſent for ſome of the 
miniſters next morning, when he told them, that he was ſo far from 
deſigning to incroach on their ſpiritual juriſdiction, that he would ſup- 
port them in it, and even enlarge it, when he judged it for their ad- 
vantage ; but this licentious diſcourſing of affairs of ſtate in the pulpit 
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cannot be tolerated. I only pretend to 7 in matters of ſedition, 
and other civil and criminal cauſes, and of ſpeeches, wherever uttered, 
that import ſach crimes. - That the pulpit ſhould be privileged, un- 
der colour of doctrine, to ſtir up people to ſedition, no good man can 
allow ; for if treaſon is a puniſhable crime, its being committed in a 
place where the doctrine of truth and peace ought only to be taught, 
but adds to 'its heinouſneſs.” One of the miniſters anſwering, that 

they did not plead for the exemption of the pulpit, but for the reſpe 
that was due to the commiſſion t ey carried, which as they had received 
from God, ſo ought no civil authority to controul it. Would you 
keep to your commiſſion (replied the king), there would be no ſtrife 
tween us; for that does not warrant you to rule kingdoms, or excite 
edition, when meaſures diſpleaſe you, to render your ſoveteign, and 
thoſe that rule under him, odious by your railing.” 1 If any of | the 
| 14 X a . 1 clergy, 
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merit the extremeſt puniſhment, but of that, the church is the judge,” 
And ſhall not I (replied the king) have power to call and puniſh , 
. miniſter who has ſpoke treaſon, but muſt come to your preſbyteri 


what Juſtice you will do me. Could Black's ſpeeches bear a favoy. 
able interpretation, ſome plea might be urged for bis being tried 


all kings are the devil's children, who ſees not that in theſe he ſpoke 


| intending to diminiſh, that if you think proper, I will further confic 


Tur HISTORY or SCOTLAND.” 
clergy, (returned the miniſter) can be proved to have done that, they 


and complain? I well know, from the trials of Gibſon: and Rog 


his brethren ; but when he hath ſaid, my heart is treacherous, and that 


not as a miniſter, but as an incendiary? I well know into what con. 
vulſions ſuch turbulent ſpirits threw England of old and France 9 
late, and I myſelf have ſuffered by them. Think not then I vil 
tolerate ſuch licentiouſneſs. What authority you or your aflemlliz 
have, either from ſcripture, or the laws of the land, I am fo far from 


it by a new declaration.” 


Some days elapſed, and the buſineſs was well nigh compoſed 
when it having been ſuggeſted to the king, that Black ought 9 
come before the council, acknowledge his crime, and aſk pardon 
the queen, all things were again thrown into their former confuſi 
by Mr. David's refuſal, Upon this the king went to the council 
where the witneſſes ſwearing that Black did really ſpeak the woc 
he was accuſed of, it was voted, that he had treaſonably calumniatel 
the king's majeſty, the queen his conſort, his neighbour princeſs the 

ueen of England, and the lords of the council and ſeſſion; a 
therefore they ſentenced him to be * baniſhed within fix days beyani 
the north water, till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould further be known 

Notwithſtanding this ſentence, the king offered next day to deſtry 
(delete) thoſe acts of council at which the clergy took offence, t 
change the narrative of his proclamations, turning that againſt papiſ 
and the enemies of religion, which had been ſaid of the miniſter 
and was content that the ſentence pronounced againſt Black ſhouldk 
no precedent, and offered that none ſhould be called before the cound 
for their ſermons till a lawful aſſembly had determined whether tk 
king might take cognizance of theſe matters: provided he might 
aſſured in writing, that the miniſters would not in the mean tint 
ſpeak irreverently of him or his council; Black being either ſuſpend 
from his charge, or tranſported to another congregation. So very willy 
was James to prevent a rupture with his clergy. nj 84 
But the commiſſioners, although they approved of the offer, 6 
cepted againſt the conditions, Puniſhment cannot be inflicted (i 
they) where no cognition (the word in the original) has precede, 
for the trial was not before the proper judge, and the witneſſes wet 

ill- affected to Black, and under the church's cenſure +. 

This being reported to the king, he offered to name twenty une 
ceptionable perſons, ſeven of whom Black himſelf ſhould have ti 
choice of, to recognize the validity of the indictment, and if theſe i 
folved him, James promiſed to reſt ſatisfied; but, if the ſpeeches wil 
proved, he would beg to have him to be depoſed. 14 


—» — — 4a. — La, 


Bowes, in his inſtruQtiors which he 2 Nicholſon, whom he was ſending to London, f 
this ſentence paſſed on the 10th of November. Rym. Fad, tom, avi. p. 198, 298, | 
+ Bowes ſcems to infinuate as much loco citato. — 
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But this reaſonadle overture the minſters not only * but they 


; formed his majeſty, that ſince the enemies of iſt's kingdom 
were only countenanced, they would- oppoſe his proceedings with the 
armour given them by God. Accordingly they appointed a folemn 
(aft, to be held on the 12th of December, on pretence of averting the 
judgments, which the preſent unhallowed courſes did threaten them 
with. | | 

To remedy the ill hamour againſt the government by the ſermons 
of that day, his majeſty on the 1 5th publiſhed a declaration, in which, 
after recapitulating the many overtures he had made the clergy, not- 
withſtanding which, they had not only approved Black's actions, but 
filſely inſinuated from the pulpit, that he had diſcharged all church 
aſlemblies; he aſſured his ſubjects that his reſolution was, and is, to 
maintain the religion and church-diſcipline eſtabliſhed by law againſt 
all opponents. He therefore commanded all the miniſters to ſubſcribe 
a bond of obedience, on pain of having their ſtipends ſequeſtered. 
The ſame day Mr. Black was commanded to retire to the place of his 
confinement, and the commiſſion had new ofders to leave the city. 

After their departure, the ſecretary Lindſay thinking that the Edin- 
burgh miniſters would be now more tractable, he * 4 on the 
king to ſend for them, and make new propoſals; but they refuſed 
all terms of accommodation, unleſs the commiſſioners were as publick- 
ly recalled, as they had been ordered to depart : hope was — 


ing. 

But ſome of the courtiers who envied the Octavians, and feared, if 
matters were accorded, that they would be continued in their great 
employments, inſinuated to James, that many factious citizens kept 


Edinburghers ſuſpected his majeſty, ſo ought to be expelled the me- 
tropolis. To this the king too eaſily aſſented, and twenty-four of the 
beſt affected to the clergy were commanded to leave the city in fix 
hours. This the courtiers knew could not fail to make the clergy ap- 
prehenſive; and to encreaſe their terrors, they informed them, by a 
counterfeit letter, that Huntley had been with the king in private 
and had induced him to baniſh their friends. That morning it hap- 
pened to be one Mr. Balcanquel's turn to preach, and he reſolving 
to acquaint his flock with their danger, in his ſermon recapitulated 
the treacherous (as he called them) proceedings againſt the church, 
and, in the moſt opprobrious terms, inveighed againſt the preſident, 
comptroller, and advocate, as the authors of the preſent diſtractions: 
Then, turning to the noblemen and barons, he put them in mind of 
the zeal which their anceſtors had ſhewed in planting religion, and 
exhorted them to manifeſt the like courage and conſtancy in its de- 
fence. Having ended. his harangue with a prayer, he requeſted the 
chief of his auditors to meet in the Little Church, to affiſt the mi- 
fters with their advice. 3 | A 

Not onlyhis auditors, but many others flocked to the place of meeting; 
here Mr. Bruce, after a prayer, having expatiated on the dangers the 
hurch was then ere to, by the return of the popiſh lords, the 
erſecution of one of their brethren, and the defigned baniſhment of 
any of their beſt friends, he requeſted the noblemen and barons 
relent, humbly to interceed with his majeſty; that they might be 


2 


them that their conditions would be complied with the day follow- 


watch about their miniſters houſes, which was a plain proof that the 


* 
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reaſonable, the lords Lindſay and Forbes, the barons of Bargeny and 


What dangers ſee you?“ (ſaid the king) *© At the time of a con- 
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permitted to ſerve God without moleſtation. The defire appear | 


Buchan, Bruce himſelf, and Mr. Watſon were choſen to preſent the 

tition.. £2. ö . 
Theſe being admitted to his majeſty in the upper ſeſſion-houſe 
Bruce informed him that they were ſent by the noblemen and barons 
aſſembled in the Little Church, to bemoan the dangers which threaten. 
ed religion, by the proceedings againſt the miniſters and true profeſſors, 


ference (replied. Bruce) the beſt affected people are baniſhed, lady 
Huntley is entertained at court, and it is ſuſpected that her huſbang 
is not very diſtant.” The king not- thinking proper to anſwer tg 
theſe things, aſked them, Who they were that dared to aſſemble 
againſt his proclamation ? The lord Lindſay replied, They durſt do 
that and more, and would not ſuffer religion to be overthrown. Num. 
bers of people, upon this, thronging into the room, the king went 
down to where the judges ſat, and commanded the doors to be ſhut, 
The deputies returning to their conſtituents, told them the reception 
they met with, and begged them to think of ſome other courſe. © No 
courſe (ſaid Lindſay) is expedient but this; let us remain together, take 
one part, and advertiſe our friends to come to us; for it muſt either 
be theirs or ours! Upon this a confuſed noiſe aroſe, of Arm! Arm! 
Bring out Haman : the ſword of the Lord and of Gideon! And ſuch 
was the fury of the multitude, that had not John Watt a deacon, and 
a body of craftſmen kept them back, they had broke open the 
doors where the king was, and what might have enſued is not eaſy 
to ſay, The provoſt fir Alexander Hume was then ſick in bed; but 
being told what a tumult was raiſed, he inſtantly repaired to the place, 
and being popular and eloquent, prevailed on the mob to lay down 
their arms and diſperſe. 2 
Things being thus happily appeaſed, James ſent the earl of Marr, 
lord Pittenweem, and the baron of Traquair to confer with the mini- 
ſters, and learn the cauſe of the tumult. The miniſters expreſſed their 
diſapprobation of what had happened, and proteſted their innocence, 
Then repairing to the Little Church, they ſoon after diſpatched thelord 
Forbes, the baron of Bargeny, and Mr. Rolloch to petition his ma- 
jeſty, | | | 


« 1, That all that had been done, in prejudice of the church, for the 
laſt five weeks, ſhould be reſcinded. 
2. That in matters eccleſiaſtical, the preſident and .comptroller 
ſhould have no voice, as being enemies to the church. 
And, laſtly that the citizens who had been commanded to leave the 
town [ſhould be permitted to ſtay at home, upon their giving bail to 
appear whenever they were called on.” 


But the king calmly deſired them by lord Ochiltree; to put ther 
petition in better form, and give it in to the council at two of the 
clock. 5 . . | N 

In the mean time James went quietly down to his palace, white 
the nobles, &c. extended their ſupplication to ſix articles, and cho 
the barons of Bargeny, Pittarrow, Faldingſide, &c. to repteſent if. 
But it having been judged better by the council that it ſhould 80 

— ——— ſ— — offered. 
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offered, than that it ſhould be rejected; lord Ochiltree made Bargeny 
decline the commiſſion, which intimidating the reſt, the affair was 
dropped for that night. But early the next morning, the king and 
council withdrew to Linlithgow, and it was proclaimed at the croſs of 
Edinburgh, that after the late treaſonable uproar, excited by the mi- 
niſters there, he had left the, city, being unſafe in it, and therefore 
commanded the lords of ſefiions and other officers: of juſtice to de- 
ert Edinburgh, and repair to ſuch places as he ſhould appoint. At 
the ſame time, all noblemen and barons had orders forthwith to go 
home, and not preſume to reaſſemble under pain of his majeſty's diſ- 
pleaſure. | : 
F This proclamation, with the king's ſudden departure, produced a 
mighty change in the minds of the people. They began now to ſee 
their error, and to dread its conſequences. 'The better ſort called the 
town-council together, but nothing could be reſolved on: ſhould they 
(it was argued) depute any to follow the king, and plead for the city, 
they could not hope to be admitted; and not to take ſome ſuch, courſe 
would be regarded as mutinous in their diſpoſition. At laſt how- 
ever, it was determined to remain quiet till they ſaw what meaſure the 
king would purſue. The miniſters indeed laboured to have kept the 
nobles together, and tendered a bond to be ſigned by them for that 
purpoſe; this the town-council declining, few ſubſcribed it. Yet 
were meſſengers ſent to lord Hamilton and Buccleugh, defiring their 
immediate attendance, while the country-clergy were requeſted with 
all expedition to repair to Edinburgh, and bring with them their beſt 
affected pariſhioners. 

At the ſame time it was agitated, whether they ſhould not inſtantly 
excommunicate the preſident and advocate ; but that was deferred 
till the general aſſembly ſhould meet, when they might be given over 
to the devil with more ſolemnity. However, to rouze the people, a 
faſt was proclaimed, and preparation-diſcourſes ordained that after- 
noon 1n all the churches. | 

Accordingly one Welſh, in his ſermon, ſaid the king was poſſeſſed 
with a devil; and that one being put out, ſeven worſe had ſucceeded : 
that therefore the ſubjects might lawfully riſe and take the ſword out 
of his hand. This he illuſtrated by the example of a father, who be- 
ing ſeized with a frenzy, might be bound hand and foot by his chil- 
dren and family. | | 

It was alſo propagated the next day from the pulpit, that Errol had 
been at the Queen's Ferry with five hundred horſe, but that hearing 
of the Edinburgh tumult, he had thought proper to withdraw. This, 
though falſe, was greedily ſwallowed by the multitude, and artfully 
* by the clergy into an inter poſitios of providence in their be- 

alf. 

The meſſenger ſent to lord Hamilton was well received, and his 
lordſhip ſeemed inclinable at firſt to go to Edinburgh ; but, upon bet- 
ter advice he turned to Linlithgow, and ſhewed his majeſty the letter 
he had received. Its peruſal juſtly incenſed the king; for, after enu- 
merating the injuries the church had received by ſome counſellor, it 
was thus worded : That the people, animated by the word and 
motion of God's Spirit, had gone to arms, and that the godly. barons 
and gentlemen in town had convened, and taken upon them the pro- 
tetion of the church and her cauſe; only they wanted a head and 

14 Y . __  Tpegial 
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ſpecial nobleman to countenance the matter: and fince theyf had Una, 
 fiimouſly elected him, their defire was, that he ſhould, with all cop. 
veriient ſpeed, repair to Edinburgh, and ſhew his affeQig]ts the good 


cauſe, in accepting the honout which was offered him. ” 

This barefaced invitation to rebellion, which was ſigned by Bruce 
and Balcanquel, offended many of the better fort ; and though th 
afterwards pretended it was only penned to ſooth the ambition ot 
Hamilton, yet, had he put himſelf at their head, who can tell (0 
the candid Spotſwood) what miſchiefs might have enſued? © * 
The provoſt of Edinburgh was therefore commanded to ſeize thoſe 
holy firebrands of ſedition ; but they had timely notice, and fled jg 
Newcaſtle. The ſame day, certain of the town- council were deputed 
to the king, to vindicate their innocence in the late tumult; but Jame, 
would admit of no apologies, but told them, he would come ere long 
and ſhew them that he was their ſovereign. 

Next day, in council, the tumult was declared treaſon ; and thoſe 
who adviſed it, gave their aſſiſtance, or ſhould henceforth abett it, tra. 
tors. | 

Theſe vigorous proceedings occaſioned a general terror in the city, 
for now all judicatories were removed to Leith, and the ſeſſion, after 
the 1ſt of February was ordained to fit at Perth ; their miniſters had 
fled, their magiſtrates were diſregarded, while thoſe of greateſt authority 
about the king were their enemies. Many propoſals were made, and 
many rejected. However, the Edinburghers agreed to ſend Mr, Dx 
vid Lindſay, Mr. John Preſton, and Mr. John Sharp, men, free from 
faction, and therefore more acceptable to the court, to deprecate his 
majeſty's wrath, and excuſe the city. 

But they, though not uneloquent in the cauſe they were employed 
in, received this anſwer from the king, That if the chief men had not 
ſpurred on the populace they would not have rebelled ; and that the 
magiſtrates had been ſupine in their office: he would however do ho- 
thing raſhly, but would follow the ſentiments of his eſtates, who wert 
ſoon to aſſemble in the place where the indignity had been offered hin, 
Accordingly, on the 1ſt of January 1 596-7, the king entered Edin- 
burgh on horſeback, attended by his nobles, and alighted at the to. 
booth, the earl of Marr and lord Ochiltree having previouſly got the 
city-keys, and diſpoſed every thing for his reception. There the pro- 
voſt, magiſtrates, and many of the town-council falling on their knees, 
offered in writing to take their oaths, that they were guiltleſs of the 
late tumult ; and although they had made the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny to find 
out the authors, yet, if his majeſty choſe, they were willing that other 
ſhould examine the buſineſs. Beſides, as the tumult, in his majeſty 
opinion, was occaſioned by certain ſermons, preached by miniſter 
now declared rebels, theſe they would never re-Admit, without hi 
permiſſion. They alſo offered, in the annual election of their mag. 
ſtrates, to preſent their liſts (lites) to his majeſty and the lords ol 
ſeſſion, and would not only reje thoſe they diſapproved of, but would 
chuſe any others they ſhould recommend. | 1 7 

So true is it, that all conſpiracies, if they ſucceed nt, gives a0 
vance the prerogative. Their ſubmiſſion however was 1 acgeptcd, 
and ſome noblemen, more vindiQtive than wiſe, adviſed his mil) 
to taze the metropolis, and erect a pillar amid its ruins, to declate 
to after-times the cauſe of its deſtruction. But the king knew the ge. 
| | nus 
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of his diſplealure, | | 
It appears from the report of Scotiſh affairs, which one of Bowes's 
(-rvants George Nicholſon was to make at the court of London, 
that many advertiſements daily came from abroad, of Huntley and 
Errol's being ſtill in the ſervice of the king of Spain, whoſ: forces 
they wete to join with all their friends, as ſoon as they ſhould make 
4 deſcent on either Britain or Ireland. For this purpoſe (ſays the 
ambaſſador) they have provided armour, horſes, and all military ac- 
coutrements ; they have confederated (banded) with the barons and 
men of action in their neighbourhood : nor do they mean, whatever 
they pretend, to change their religion, as they would thereby loſe, 
not only their friends on the continent, but much authority in their 
own mountainous receſſes: hence, if his majeſty continues to oppoſe 
the miniſters with ſuch rigor, and to favour thoſe, his life and ho- 


ſue. 
Queen Elizabeth entered fully into the ſentiments of her old wary 


and intelligent ambaſſador. Although ſhe cheriſhed her own ſupre- 
macy as the chief jewel of her crown, yet did ſhe not think this the 
proper time, when a Spaniſh invaſion was again threatened, for James 
to make eccleſiaſtical innovations. The earls, by their emiſfaries, had 
offered their ſervice to the Engliſh queen; but then ſhe knew that 
they had diſperſed abroad amongſt the jeſuits, and zealots of the Ro- 
miſh perſuaſion, the king's proclamations againſt his clergy tranſlated 
into Latin, and ſhe had had but too frequent experience of papiſts not 
keeping faith with hereticks ; ſhe therefore ſent king James the fol- 
lowing letter, which I ſhall give nearly in her own words : 


« My dear brother, 

If a rare accident and unwelcome news had not broken my long 
filence, I had not now uſed pen-ſpeech (the original) however, ſol- 
licitous for your quiet, and mindful of your ſafety. To omit the ex- 
preſſing of both, by letting you know how untimely I take this new 
begun frenzy, which may urge you to take ſuch a courſe, as may 
bring into opinion the verifying ſuch a ſcandal as you avowed to me; 
to be far from your thoughts. In this ſort I mean it: ſome mem- 
bers of the church, with their companies, have too adaciouſly attempt- 
ed to redreſs ſome acts which they fcared might overthrow their pro- 
feſſion, which though I grant no king for the manner ought to bear 


they apparently connived at, and the ſpringtime approaching, when ſac- 
cour is expected, together with many letters from Rome and elſewhere 
diſperſed, to tell the names of thoſe authoriſed by you (as they ſay) 
though I hope falſely, to aſſure your conformity, as time may ſerve 
you to eſtabliſh the dangerous party, and deſert your own ; I wall 
in unfeigned ſort, that any juſt cauſe ſhould be given you to call in 
doubt ſuch diſguiſed acts, and hope that you will ſo try this cauſe, 
as that it harm not you though it ruin them. 1 

Of this you may be ſure, that if you make your ſtrength of fo ſandy 
a foundation, as to call to your aſſiſtance ſuch as are not of your flock, 


however much the one ſide is fooliſh, raſh, headſtrong, and brainſick, yet 


nius of his ſubjects too well to venture on ſuch an eaſtern declaration 


with, yet, at the inſtant when new baniſhed lords are returned, and 


ſach + 
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nour will be endangered, or at beſt, his mind and perſon enthralled, Rymer'sFeed. 


whence the moſt diſmal conſequences to the community muſt en- tom. 130 p. 
| 305. 0 
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ſuch as may defend you. having no ſure anchorage for themſclyg 
if you fail them; and the others, who have other props to defend 
them, though they lack you, yea, ſuch as though your private Joe 
to their perſons may inveighle your eyes not to pierce into the depth 
of their treaſon, yet it is well known that their many petitions for 
foreign aid might have tended to your peril and your country's wreck, 
for ſeldom comes a ſtranger to a weaker ſoil, that thralleth not the 
poſſeſſor : I truſt you think no leſs, or elſe they muſt juſtify themſelyez 
to condemn you; for without your diſpleaſure not feared for ſuck a 
fact, no anſwer can ſhield them from blame. Now, to utter my folly 
in ſeeming buſy in other affairs, I ſuppoſe you will not miſlike, ſince 
the ſource of all is to care of your good, and to defire that nought 
may be done to embolden the enemy, diminiſh your love, and endan- 
ger your ſurety. This is in ſum the line whereto I tend; and God,! 
beſeech to direct you in ſuch fort, as you pleaſe not the worſt ſubjects, 
but make all know, in a meaſure, what is fit for them, and make dif- 
ference between error an malice. So God bleſs you with a true thought 
of her who means you beſt. | 


Your affectionate ſiſter, 
Elizabeth R', 


This letter (ſays Spotſwood) was to the king's mind; for although 
he judged their offence to be great, he meant not to uſe rigor, but 
to aſſure the obedience of his ſubjects for the future, and make hi 
advantage of their diſorders. Accordingly, the tumult being again 
voted treaſon by a convention which met ſoon after at Holy-rood-houle; 
the magiſtracy and deacons of trades, as repreſenting the city, were com- 
manded to ward themſelves in Perth before the 1ſt of February, til 
they were either cleared or declared guilty. IS 

At this convention the Octavians reſigned their commiſſion of ex- 
chequer into his majeſty's hands. Their pretence was, the multipli- 
city of buſineſs in which their other offices involved them. But that 
they could have ſupported, had they not differed amongſt themſelves, 
and had not the other courtiers envied them for their great credit 
with the king. This however (adds the ſame hiſtorian) they wel 
deſerved, the crown rents having never been managed with ſuch Cec0- 
nomy as during their ſhort adminiſtration. 

Soon after, his majeſty, who longed to ſee order re-eſtabliſhed in 
the church, thought this the proper time for determining; the bounds 
of the ſpiritual juriſdiction. For that purpoſe, he commanded a na- 
tional aſſembly to meet at Perth on the laſt day of February ; and that 
the members might be the better prepared, he cauſed draw up fiſty- 
five queries, which he publiſhed with a preface, in which he took God, 
the ſearcher of all hearts to witneſs, that his purpoſe was neither to 
trouble the peace of the church with intricate queſtions, nor to claim 
to himſelf any tyrannical or unlawful government over it, but only to 
have thoſe doubts ſolved which might engender debate in his or ſuc- 
ceſſor's time, and to have its policy fo cleared, as that all corruption 
being removed, a pleaſing harmony might be eſtabliſhed between him 
and the miniſtry, to the glory of God, the content of good men, and 
terror of the wicked. 

As the articles are to be found in Spotſwood, I hall not tranſerib: 
them, but only obſerve, that their publication much pecplexed tholk 
mini ers, 
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miniſters, who being ſincerely devoted to the preſbyterian ſorm of 

church government, which they had always regarded as founded on 

mne goſpel; ſo could they not now bear to have it called in queſtion, 

To prevent this, it behoved them to exert all their vigour; and many 
-vate conferences were held, _ 

Nor in the mean time was the king neglectful of his intereſt. For, 
knowing that the clergy in the north were in general the leaſt devoted 
to the preſbyterian forms of government, he diſpatched thither fir Pa- 
trick Murray. one of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber, to render. 
them favourable to his ſecret purpoſes, in which Murray ſucceeded *, . 

in the mean time, letters having been ſent by the king's orders, to 
the different preſbyteries, they deputed commiſſioners to Perth. When 
the day came, the aſſembly was frequent; and, after long reaſoning, 
declared lawful, called extraordinarily by his majeſty, though the 
members being impowered, not only to hear and treat, but alſo to 
determine. 

The king's commiſſioners then preſented thirteen articles, ta 
which the aſſembly having returned anſwers not thoroughly agree- 
able to James, they repaired, at his majeſty's deſire, to where he and 
his eſtates had convened ; but Mr. Thomas Buchanan proteſting, that 
th;y came not there to ſubmit eccleſiaſtical matters to their judicatory, 


they were permitted to return to their uſual place of meeting, where Spotſcocd, 
they agreed to the following articles, p. 438, 


« 1, His majeſty may lawfully, either in perſon or by his commiſ- 
fioners, propoſe in a general aſſembly whatever points he deſires to 
be reſolved in, or to have reformed in the external government of the 
church, alterable according to circumſtances, provided it be done at a 
right time and in the due place, animo ædificandi non tentandi, Paſtors 
have the ſame authority. 

2. That no miniſter ſhall reprove his majeſty's laws, acts, ſtatutes, 
and ordinances, till he has firſt, by the advice of his preſbytery, ſynod 
or aſſ:mbly, ſought a redreſs of them from his majeſty, and reported 
his majeſty's anſwer. 

3. That no man ſhall be rebuked from the pulpit by name, unleſs 
the fault be notoriouſly publick ; for inſtance, if the perſon be a fugi- 
tive, convicted by an aſſize, obſtinate after citation, or after being law- 
fully admoniſhed : neither ſhall any man be deſcribed by other circum- 
ſtances than by damnable and publick vices. 

4. That no miniſter ſhall make applications without principally re- 
ſpecting the edification of his auditory. 

5. That every preſbyter ſhall diligently note his paſtor's doctrine, 
that the paſtor keep within the bounds of his words. 

6. That all ſummary excommunicatians ſhall be ſuperſeded to the 
next general aſſembly, 7 „ 

7. That all citations ſhall ſpecify the crime, and none be iſſued 
ſuper inquirendis. | Per 

8. That no paſtors ſhall convene without his majeſty's knowledge 
and conſent, except at ſeſſions, preſbyteries, ſynods, viſitation of 
churches, admiſſion or deprivation of miniſters, - the compoſing deadly 
feuds, and the like, which his majeſty has never found fault with. 


2 See the original inſtrudtions in the Fœdeta tom. xvi. r. 31. 341. * 
1 Sir John Cockburn of Ormiſt:n, fir John Preſton, and Mr, Edward Bruce. 
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having reſigned their offices unleſs they had particular flocks aſſigned 


Tux HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
9. That in towns of note, the miniſter ſhall not be choſen wigh, 
out the joint conſent of the king and of the pariſh, | 9b 4. 
10. That all other undecided queſtions ſhall neither be rebukeq 
nor damned from the pulpit nor in the church judicatories, till de. 
termined in a general aſſembly; and that no matters of ſlander, ecele. 
ſiaſtical only excepted, ſhall in the mean time be called before them. 
to the prejudice of his majeſty's authority. | . 
And, laſtly, that fourteen miniſters ſhall be nominated to reaſon on 
thoſe queſtions, when and where his majeſty ſhall appoint, and report 
their {ſentiments to the next general aſſembly,” 


Matters thus adjuſted, the king commiſſioned the miniſters of Aber. 
deen and Murray, with ſome from the Merns and Angus, to reconcils 
the popiſh lords. The terms required to be fulfilled by Huntley befor 
his abſolution were, | 

1. That he ſhould meet and remain with the commiſſioners at Aber. 
deen, to be fundamentally inſtructed in the truths of the proteſtant re. 
ligion. 

- That he ſhould acknowledge the church of Scotland to be a true 
church, to which he ſhall adhere, receiving the ſacrament, and obey. 
ing its diſcipline. | 

That he ſhould ſolemnly promiſe to remove from his company, 
and the bounds of his power, all jeſuits, prieſts, and perſons excom- 
municated, | 

4. That he ſhould ſwear to ſubſcribe the confeſſion of faith in pre- 
ſence of the whole commiſſioners. 

5. That he ſhould acknowledge his excommunication to have been 
juſt, on account of his apoſtacy from the truth, the ſlaughter of the 
earl of Murray, and the burning of Dunnebirſel, for which he hall 
not only declare himſelf penitent, but make recompence (affithment) 
to the party when demanded. row; 

6. That he ſhould entertain a miniſter in his family, and provide 
ſufficient ſtipends for the clergy within his eſtate. 

And, laſtly, that he ſhould lay aſide all feuds and grudges. 

The like conditions (except that part relating to Murray) being re- 
quired of Angus and Errol; the king proclaimed his agreement with 
the church, which he took more particularly into his protection, and 
commanded all papiſts to evacuate the kingdom before the 1 of June. 

All this time the city of Edinburgh was in a deplorable ſtate of anar- 
chy, without magiſtrates, without miniſters, greatly inveighed againſt 
at court, and obnoxious to his majeſty's diſpleaſure, At laſt, how- 
ever, upon the humble petition of their chief men, and at the intet- 
ceſſion of ſome of the nobles, the king pardoned the town, on thelr 
adding to their former offers a reſignation to his majeſty of the lody- 
ings in the church-yard where their miniſters had reſided and held 
their conſultations ; of their binding themſelves to indemnify the lords 
of ſeſſion during their fitting, on the penalty of forty thouſand marks; 
of their giving the nether council-houſe for an exchequer, and thei 
paying twenty thouſand marks in four months. The commiſhoner 
of the church having actually conſidered the remaining articles, the 
aſſembly met at Dundee in May, when the miniſters of Edinburgh 
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them, the neighbouring clergy had orders to ſupply their pariſhes, and 
the king politickly laboured to have the number of pariſhes augmented, 
The affembly alſo being informed, that Huntley, Errol, and Angus 
had complied with the terms preſcribed, ordered them to be re- 
admitted into the boſom of the church, £ 
They next agreed, that no acts of importance ſhould be paſſed with- 
oat the king's authority, matters formerly concluded not being called 


infqueſtion ; that ſeſſions ſhould be choſen with conſent of the con- 


gregation; that they ſhould make no particular applications; that 
when a majority was ſcrimp they ſhould ſuſpend their deciſions, and 
hear the reaſon of diſſent ; that preſbyteries ſhould meddle with no 
cauſe but what indiſputably belonged to their juriſdiftion : and, laſt- 
ly, that where preſbyteries were deſired, by & king's letters, to ſtay 
their proceedings, as prejudicial to the civil authority, or the rights 
of private men, they ſhould comply till his majeſty received ſatisfac- 


tion. 


Some time after this, a deſign of the Spaniards to fortify one of the Spotſteood, 
weſtern iſlands being happily diſcovered, and the king, by his com- p. 445 


miſſion, having compoſed the feuds in the north, he called the church 
deputies to Falkland, and commanded them to enquire into the con- 
duct of Black and Wallace the two miniſters of St. Andrew's; but the 
latter, who had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of Lindſay of Balcarris, and 
the ſecretary, refuſing to acknowledge their juriſdiction, they viſited 
the church of St. Andrew's, where the elders and deacons confeſſing 
that their miniſters had ſaid the thing they were accuſed of, and 
were turbulently factious, the commiſſioners removed them from their 
pariſhes, and ſent one Mr. Gladſtanes, a mild man, acceptable to all 
parties, to ſupply their place till another proper perſon could be found. 
But, as the univerſity of that city was regarded as the ſource from 
which ſo many impure ſtreams flowed, they alſo determined to ſubmit 
it to a viſitorial inſpection, at which the king deigned to be preſent. In 
St. Leonard's college much breach of ſtatute had crept in; and among 
other failures of that ſort, Mr. Andrew Melvil had continued rector 
for many years. As a remedy for this it was ordained, that none ſhould 
enjoy that office above a year, nor be re- elected till three years had 
elapſed, and that any ſuppoſt (as he is called) being a maſter of arts, 
might be choſen rector, on condition he reſided, during his office, for 
the moſt part, in. the univerſity. 
In the new college (continues my author) things were found even 
in greater diſorder, no ceconomy in its revenues, the chairs ill ſupplied, 
and inſtead of theological diſquiſitions, political queſtions were agi- 
tated, ſuch as, Whether hereditary or elective governments were ? 
How far the royal power extended ? And, it king's might be cen- 
ſured for abuſing it, and depoſed by the ſtates of the kingdom ? Altho' 
the knowledge of theſe points is of the laſt importance to man, it 
would ſeem that a divinity ſchool was not a proper place for ſuch con- 
troverſies ; his majeſty therefore ap inted every profeſſor thg ſubject 
of his lectures, and baniſhed politicks the univerſity. He alſo conſti · 
tuted a council of the univerſity members to elect an @conomus for eve- 
ry college, who ſhould manage its revenues. The council, on which 
were beſtowed great exemptions, were the chancellor of the univer- 
ſity, the conſervator of its privileges, the baron of Colluthy, and Mr. 


Dayid Lindſay, Robert Rollock and Thomas Buchanan, without whoſe 
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written approbation no leaſes were to he let, and no Part of che rents 
All this ſummer many were atcuſed of, and not «-feiv ſuffered, 
witchcraft, Of late that notion had greatly prevailed,” and, to the in. 
famy of the times, gained credit with the moſt ſenſible; The king 
himſelf was ſo ſincere a believer in this, that he wrote an extracrdl. 
nary book on that ſubject. Melvil has recorded ſome of the demonix. 


cal practices, and gravely tells us, that a relation of his own was Grown. 
ed in the Forth, by a ſtorm which the witches were ſuppoſed to haue 


Spotl. p. 448. 


raiſed, The king too had often (as was ſaid) been the ſubject of thei 
nocturnal - rites and incantations; but, though theſe had effect on 
moſt others, they failed when tried on him, whom their ſpirits called 
Un homme de Dieu, as the wiſe wife of Keith confeſſed ſeven years be. 
fore: and this may in part explain the reaſon of James's ſo warmly 
eſpouſing that popular error. This year however it failed in common 
belief; for after ſeveral were put to death, the chief informer confeſſed 

herſelf an impoſtor. : ee e 
In the courſe of this hiſtory, the reader muſt have obſerved the fre, 
quent and barbarous interruptions given to the peace of this iſland by 
the borderers of both ſides. Laſt year Mr. Henry Wodrington had 
ſpoiled Cavers, a town belonging to Douglas ſheriff of Teviotdale, 
for which the king had demanded reparation by Elizabeth's Scots am- 
baſſador Robert Bowes. That gentleman had accordingly wrote to 
lord Evers; but as very many cauſes of complaint on both ſides te- 
mained unredreſſed, extraordinary commiſſioners had been appointed 
to meet; the effects however of this ordinance were temporary: for in 
autumn, the broken men of Tindale and Rheadſdale (ſays Spotſwoed) 
made incurſions into the Scots boundaries, and in particular waſted 
Liddiſdale ; but as that country was entruſted to Buccleugh, he ret. 
liated the injury by an irruption into England, where hanging thirty, 
ſix of the molt notorious, he brought back a conſiderable booty. Queen 
Elizabeth thereupon diſpatched fir William Bowes to the weſt borders, 
and king James ſet out for Dumfries. It would however appear, from 
Elizabeth's letter, which gives a lively deſcription of the enormities“ 
about 


* When you departed, we delivered you our full pleaſure, how you ſhould proceed up" 
your arrival at Carliſle, and how to addreſs yourſelf to the king upon his approach to the bot: 
ders, or if any difficulties occurred in the treaty. Since that time we have received frequem 
advertiſements from our wardens from the eaſt and middle marches, of thoſe countries being daily 
ſpoiled and burnt by the oppoſite borderers :. nor have theſe things been done in private; is 
more open ſhew of injury, the king's officer Buceleugh hath been a freſh ringleader. Hence ap- 
pears the little likelihood ſuch wardens will reſtrain their inferiors, or that the king himſelf-wi 
reform any thing; fince, in lieu of puniſhmen, he cheriſhes the moſt faulty. He bath indeed oftes 
promiſed ſatisfaction, but his pramiles have been fruitleſs, we ourſelves neglected in the eye of the 


— 


world, and our people abandoned to utter rovinand miſery. | 

You ſhall therefore repair to the king, by means of our ambaſſador, and lay before him the 
above generalities ; you ſhall alſo furnith yourſelf with an abſtract of the wrongs lately dove u. 
and inform our brother how much we are troubled to reap continual ſpoils and irjuries where vt 
had ſowed continual care and kindpeſs 3 and, if it may be deemed that. we leſs regard the condr 
tion of thoſe poor creatures who are more remote from us, than of others who ate daily in the 
compaſs of our eye, they are much deceived ; for in our cafe for their preſervation we admic® 
no inequality, in point of juſtice to be adminiſtred by ourſelves, or of ſatisfaction from thoſe wi 
any haw opprefs. tend;;. i fs 5 enact 21 | [OL dong pare F 
But we ſee that time ſpends on their loſs (the original) that our people are vexed, our comm! 
Foners tired, and ourſelf delayed: and therefore, we command you, fince promiſes are ſo lit 
kept, and references to convention ſo partially conducted, to let the king know we canpot det 
the juſt and pitiful appeals of our people for protect ion and redreſs, but will enable them to wake 
thoſe unruly outlaws feel a ſour neighbourhoo/!, as we find that our toleration (out of reſpecꝭ i 
the king only) is al.. productive of inſults.” Rymet's Fœcdera, tom. xvi. p 312, 313. 
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daily committed, and that the Scots were the aggreſſors. In that too 
ne complains, that James, after abuſing her with promiſes of ſatisfac- 
ton, heaped favours on the moſt guilty in lieu of puniſhment. 
The king, when fir William had his audience, laid, as he juſtly 
might, the blame on his unruly ſubjects, of whom hanging not a 
few, he not only obliged the chiefs of every branch of the Johnſtones, 
Armſtrongs, Beatlons, Bells, and Irvines, to enter one or two of the 
moſt notorious of their followers as pledges, but ordained redreſs to be 
made of all theft and robbery committed ſince the baron of Johnſtone 1 8 = 
was appointed warden. of the weſt marches. 
At the ſame time it was agreed by the border-commiſſioners, that 
for preſerving the peace, Engliſh hoſtages ſhould be ſent into Scot- 
land, and Scotiſh hoſtages into England, upon which the king defired 
Elizabeth by letter, to impower her ambaſſador to determine with him 
the day of delivery “. 
Things being thus happily compoſed, the king appointed lord Ochil- 
tree lieutenant and warden of the weſt marches, and haſted to Edin-,, 
burgh, where a parliament met in November, and reſtored Huntley, 1788 — 
Angus, and Errol to their eſtates and honours. 
This parliament the commiſſioners of the church petitioned, That 
the miniſters as repreſenting the church and third eſtate of the king- 
dom might be admitted to vote in the houſe, according to the acts made 
in favour of the church. The king puſhed on the petition with 
all his influence; the nobles of Scotland had always been an ove match 
for their kings, and eſpecially from the time of the reformation, and 
now, ſince the importance of a parliamentary ſeat was beginning to 
be known, the king having gained a great aſcendant in the church by 
the late alterations of its diſcipline, was willing to introduce the clergy 
254 counterpoiſe to his nobles. The affair was long debated and much 
oppoſed : at laſt, however, an act paſſed, authoriſing thoſe miniſters 
and paſtors, whom his majeſty ſhould dignify with the titles of biſhop, 
abbot, &c. to fit in parliament as freely as any eccleſiaſtical prelate had 
formerly done, To this was added, that his majeſty ſhould diſpoſe 
| the 
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* The letter was as follows; 


The confidence I have (madam and deareſt ſiſter) in your princely and righteous judgment 
in diſcerning between the bad offices of ſome of my unruly ſubjects and mine own honeſt inclina- 
tions, has made me delay till now the making my excuſe. For non-performance of theſe things 
J promiſed to your ambaſſador ; which through the faults of others were not accompliſhed ; 
but now I have taken ſuch order, that it ſhall no longer be in the power of inferiors to ſtay the 
xecuting theſe juſt and honourable concluſions we both have agreed to. 

What great and indirect croſſes I have met with in thoſe affairs, your ambaſſador can inform 
you; but now I have ſo regulated the hoſtages, and taken ſuch ſurety of the wardens, I muſt pray 
you to give power to your ambaſſador to agree with me upon a dayſſfot their mutual delivery, when 
| promiſe either to deliver the pledge or the warden that fails: ſo ſhall you be ſure either of the 
hieves or their patron. | 

| would likewiſe heartily pray you to command your wardens to keep days of meeting with 
he oppoſite wardens with all convenient ſpeed, for redreffing all attempts committed fince the 
df the commiſſioners ; charging them in the mean time, to keep ſtrict order for quiet, and to 
emit the revenge of wrongs to the mutual juſtice of the two parties. | 

And becauſe proclamations for quiet have been ſo little regarded, I think it convenient if you 
Pprove, that proclamations be made by us both, commanding peace, and aſſuring them, if they 
ontinue their diſorders, that we have allowed the oppofite prince freely to correct them. For 
his Purpoſe alſo, each of us ſhould appoint a lieutenont, who, with armed bands, may concur 
| 2 thoſe who may violate this proclamation. | | 

at, fearing to tire your patience, I muſt beg your ſpeedy anſwer, that I may ſoon ſend you 
8 to ſatisſy you with regard to other particulars of the treaty. Thus, madam, aſſuring my- 
- of the continuance of your love to me. and of your wiſe conſideration of the truth of my ex- 
vie, I commit you (madam and deareſt ſiſter) to the tuition of the Almighty. Rymer's Foedera, 


dl, xvi. p. 322. 
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the preſent vacant biſhopricks, or ſuch as become void to actual preach. 


ers and miniſters in the church, or to ſuch as ſhould be found quali- 


fied, they becominng actual preachers and miniſters at their obtaining 
the mitre. 14 | Te: 1 
Accordingly, in a general aſſembly held at Dundee the followin 
March, 1597 8, it was agreed in preſence of his majeſty, That mini. 
ſters might lawfully fit in parliament and publick conventions of the 
ſtates ; and that it was expedient to have fome of that function always 
preſent to vote in name of the church. ; | 
2. That their number ſhould be fifty-one, or ſo, as had been prac- 
tiſed in the papiſtical church. | 
And, laſtly, that his majeſty and the church ſhould nominate them. 
But as to the manner of election, what their revenues, whether for 
life, and what their titles ſhould be; theſe were recommended to the 


different ſynods who met in June, when each ſynod was to depuie 


three of the membeis to wait on his majclty, and the doors of the uni. 
verſities to treat, and in caſe of unanimity to bring them to a concluſiog. 

At the ſame time the miniſters of Edinburgh being reftored to their 
pariſhes, at the interceſſion of ſome of the clergy, the terms were, 
that they ſhould make no other apology for their conduct in the Edin. 
burgh tumuit, than that they had ſatisfied his majeſty; that they 
ſhould never reproach, directly nor inditectly, any citizens ſor their 
attachment to the king on that occation ; and if any ſuch ſhould here- 
after incur the church cenſure, they ſhould not ſhew themſelves pa- 
ties againſt them ; that henceforth they ſhould labour, in their ſer— 
mons, to impreſs the people with favourable notions of his majeſy 
and his actions, and when, upon hearing any report injurious to him, 
they ſhould forthwith repair to court and hear his own vindication, 
And, laſtly, that hereafter, when required, they ſhould never refuſe 
to give an account to his majeſty of their ſpeeches in the pulpit, or 
their proceedings elſewhere. | 

Although theſe conditions ſufficiently ſecured his majeſty from any 
inconveniencies their return might produce, yet, as the miniſters of 
the capitol had a great influence on the other clergy of the kingdom, 
James gladly embraced the occaſion offered him by the Edinburghers 
to increaſe their number. For that purpoſe, a liſt of twelve candi- 
dates being preſented to the church-commiſſioners (who were ſuffici- 
ently devoted to the ſovereign) they choſe Mr. Robert Rollock prin- 
cipal of the univerſity of Edinburgh, Mr. Hall miniſter at Leith, Mr. 
Peter Hewit and Mr. George Robertſon to the new erections. But as 
the two laſt were not only young, but the whole were well affected to 
the king, their admiſſion was oppoſed by the old miniſters, who ſaw 
that thus their intereſt in the city would be greatly diminiſhed. But 
the church commiſſioners, after candidly examining their qualifica- 
tions, decreed that the four ſhould be ordained. 

Of this the old miniſters. had complained; and the ſynod of Lothian 
eſpouſing their cauſe, ſuch numbers repaired to the aſſembly, that they 
had like to have carried their point by a majority : however, alter 
long canvaſſing, the decree of the commiſſion was ratified, and fome 
new commiſſioners appointed to place them in their pariſhes. 

But as the buſineſs had like to have received a check, from the 
numbers who had come to the aſſembly from Lothian, it was enacted, 


That no preſbytery ſhould henceforth ſend above two or three repte- 
| _ ſentatives 
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ſentatives to the aſſembly, with one baron of the neighbourhood, and 
one commiſſioner from every burgh (Edinburgh excepted) which might 
always depute two. 

The aſſembly being about to diſſolve, his majeſty declared, upon a 
motion made for that purpoſe, that he freely, forgave the miniſters for 
all paſt oftences, and never would recal their remembrance, in caſe 
they behaved themſelves for the future, ſo as to merit the continuance 
of his lenity and regard. | | 

Thus did the aſſembly break up, to the contentment of all, onl 
one Davidſon, a man of a turbulent ſpirit, and who had been baffled 
in his hopes of becoming one of the Edinburgh miniſters, proteſted 
in his own name, and in that of ſome of his brethren, that none of 
the acts of that aſſembly ſhould be of any force, becauſe it was not 
free, but over-awed by the king. The moderator enquiring if any 
would ſecond the proteſt, all condemned it. Upon this Davidſon ab- 
ſconded till his peace was made, 

Soon after this king James wrote the following letter to queen Eliza- 
beth, which as writers have not only omitted, but as it preſerves ſome 
hiſtorical anecdotes, I ſhall tranſcribe from the Faxdera. 


« Madam and deareſt ſiſter, 

Although I cannot, by any blotting of paper, render to you in any 
portion, ſuch dear thanks as you have lately merited at my hands in 
two points; yet, to ſhun the crime of ingratitude, I have ſent you this 
to declare my thankfulneſs. 

For, firſt, In what words ſhall I expreſs my gratitude for the kind 
entertainment with which it pleaſed you to honour the duke of Lenox, 
and that at my recommendation, Nor was he only nobly treated by 
you; your court and kingdom, from your example, regarded him 
with the moſt favourable eye. 

And next, how ſhall I be able to requite your kind uſage of me, 
which you have ſhewed in your laſt loving and harty letter (the origi- 
nal) where you have been pleaſed to declare your willingneſs of accept- 
ing offers of aſſiſtance in your Iriſh affairs: as alſo, for the kind things 
you ſaid of me to my ſervant Foulis. For this, I can only render 
thanks to God, who at laſt hath granted my long-withed deſires, in 
making you begin now to conceive aright of my honeſt affection, which 
your many obligations may juſtly challenge, the dark clouds of miſ- 
take being now molt happily diſperſed. 

For accompliſhing your defires with regard to Ireland, I ſhall omit 
no opportunity, and ſpare no diligence, as Foulis will more amply in- 
form you. In the mean time, as I mean to inform you of what- 
ever I hear that may concern your ſtate, have thought proper to tranſ- 


mit to you the following intelligence, which one of our merchants late- 


ly arcived from Spain, brought me. | 

As he was in the Canaries buying wines, his correſpondent wrote 
him from Spain, that twelve thouſand men, under the conduct of Don 
John of Cordua, were getting ready for Ireland againſt the beginning of 
April next; and that every fifth fenceable man in Spain and Portugal 
being regimented, an army of forty thouſand was on foot, and that four- 
ſcore great ſhips and twenty pinnaces, partly from Spain and partly 
from Italy, were prepared to tranſport them. Theſe are to ſail about the 
beginning of ſummer, and it is thought they are deſtined for this _ 
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| w_ wiſdom (to which I remit it) can determine. Nor do I d 
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Such is the verbal report made me, which, whether true or falie, 

ut in this, as in all other pieces of intelligence you will keep the oo 
way, in neither truſting to, nor fearing too much your enemies ſtrength, 
nor yet in omitting to make all timely preparation to prevent their ce. 
lerity, as they neither ſhould be dreaded nor contemned, 

And thus aſking pardon for troubling you too long with my rag. 
ged hand, I commit you, madam and deareſt fiſter, with the good 
ſucceſs of all your affairs, to the tuition of the Almighty, &c. 

Your moſt loving and affectionate 
brother and couſin 


James Rex 


The king's integrity however not only was ſuſpected with regard to 
the affairs of Ireland, but alſo as would ſeem in a matter of higher im. 

rtance. Hiſtorians, ſo far as I can find, afford us no eclairciſſements 
with regard to that, I ſhall therefore preſent the reader with Jameg' 
own letter to Elizabeth. 


« Madam and deareſt fiſter, 

That I have ſo long delayed to anſwer your laſt letter I moſt hearti- 
ly entreat you not to impute it to indolence (ſwearneſs) or want of 
courteſy, which by nature, thank God, I am no way inclined to. The 
truth is, I ſo little regarded the vile and treacherous lies proceedin 
from ſo baſe a fountain, as to think my innocence would have had 
force ſufficient to bear me through the miſts of ſuch groundleſs ca- 
lumny, till 1 could ſend you a meſſenger on purpoſe. In the mean 
time be aſſured that I have obeyed the contents of your letter; for, be- 
fore God, it never entered my heart to ſuſpect that a prince, endued 
with ſuch rare qualities as you are, could liſten to ſuch ſhameleſs fic- 
tions, | 

My ſuit therefore is, that till you hear farther from me, which ſhall 
be with all diligence, you will ſo far indulge me as to delay the fel- 
low's execution if he be yet alive, to the end, that by ſome honour- 
able means, in which I am to deal with you, my unmerited flander 
may be removed from the minds of all men. This, from your prince- 
ly honour and love to me, I am perſuaded you will gladly do. I com- 
mit you, &c. 

From my palace at Falkland 
July 3oth, 1598. 

P. S. How unjuſtly I am blamed with regard to Iriſh matters, 

you ſhall likewiſe be informed by one of mine.” 


The day before this, the commiſſicners of the church, with the 
doctors from the univerfities met his majeſty at Falkland, where, al- 
ter long deliberation, it was unanimouſly agreed, 

1. That the church ſhould name fix of their number to each vacant 
prelacy, of whom the king ſhould chuſe one; but if none of thele 
were acceptable to his majeſty, the church ſhould. preſent a ſecond 
liſt, when he muft chuſe one to fit and vote in parliament. | 

2. That the nomination ſhould be made by the general aſſembly, the 
ſynods and preſbyteries giving in to the aſſembly a liſt of qu | 

| er ſons, 

* Rymer's Fœdera, tom. xi. p. 336. There is no date to this leiter. f 
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po. in the bounds ſhall have the preference. 
3. And as to his rents, the churches being ſufficiently planted, 
and no prejudice done to ſchools, colleges and univerſities already erect- 
ed, he ſhall receive the reſidue of the revenues of the prelacy to which 
he is preferred. a Wr 
But leſt this motly parliamentary churchman ſhould be devoted to 
the court, and deſert the brethren, the following precautions, which 
the king never meant to be obſerved, were enacted. | 
1. That he ſhall not ' propoſe to council, convention, or parlia- 
ment, any thing in the name of the church without its expreſs war- 
rant; nor ſhall he be filent when any thing detrimental to its intereſt 
is there moved, on pain of deprivation. | 
2. That he ſhall give an account of his proceedings to each gene- 
ral aſſembly, and have them ratified by it, ſubmitting himſelf to its 
decifion without appeal, on pain of infamy and excommunication. 
3. He ſhall content himſelf with the revenue allotted him, and 
ſhall not injure any miniſter whatever. 
4. He ſhall not delapidate, or in any ſort diſpoſe of his benefice 
without the conſent of his majeſty and the general aſſembly, but be 
content that letters of inhibition be raiſed againſt him on that account. 
5. He ſhall be obliged faithfully to attend the congregation of which 
he is appointed miniſter, and be ſubject to his own preſbytery and pro- 
vincial aſſembly, in the ſame manner as any other miniſter. | 
6. In the adminiſtration of diſcipline,” collation of benefices, viſita- 
tion, and other points of eccleſiaſtical government, he ſhall claim no 
power or pre-eminence over his brethren, unleſs he be employed, on 
pain of deprivation ; but, in caſe he ſhall uſurp any part of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical government, the church judicatories oppoſing him, his actions 
ſhallipfo facto be of no avail. | 
7. In preſbyteries, provincial and general aſſemblies, he ſhall behave 
in all things as a brother, and be ſubject to their cenſure. 
8. At his being elected parliamentary commiſſioner, he ſhall ſub- 
icribe theſe cautions or not be admitted. 
9. It ever depoſed from the miniſtry, by preſbytery, ſynod, or ge- 
neral aſſembly, he ſhall ipſo facto loſe his ſeat in parliament, and the 
benefice become void. | 
10. That he ſhall be called commiſſioner of ſuch or ſuch a place, 
if ſo the parliament (ſays my author) be induced by his majeſty to ac- 
cept that title, otherwiſe, the general aſſembly ſhall determine it. As 
alſo, of what duration his parliamentary attendance ſhall be, whether 
ad vitam quamdiu ſe bene geſſerit, or for a ſhorter time, at the plea- 
lure of the church. 
Such and fo extenſive were the cautions ſtipulated by the clergy, 
and which the king, who meditated a filent change in the conſtitu- 
uon of the church, and had his eye at that time fixed upon the ſuc- 
ceſſion of England, readily aſſented to. | 
Por queen Elizabeth being now very old, ' ſeveral pamphlets had 
of late been publiſhed, not only in England, but diſperſed abroad to 
invalidate his title. Although queen Elizabeth would never name her 
ſucceſſor; James, from the nature of his claim, as well as from his 
— the fovereign of a warlike, powerful, neighbouring, and now 
tolerably united kingdom, had more friends in England than the other 
15 B candidates 


rſons, both within and without their juriſdiction, when ceteris ey 
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candidates for that empire. But as theſe might £ill emabara Hi 
the death of Elizabeth, he thought it N to anfarm his Se 
alles of his pretenſians, and to ſecure their aſſiſtanee. For chat in. 
portant purgoſe be had ſent in the beginning of ſummer, his ald ne. 
gaciator fir Peter Young, and David * biſhop of Aberdeen to the king 
of Denmark and the princes of Germany, &c. to whom they were io 
declare that James meant not to injure the queen, whom be loved and 
honoured as his mother, and whale reign he wiſhed might yet he long 
and happy, but only to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt unjuſt pretender, 
To this they were to add, that if they, by a common embaſſy, would 
induce the queen, in her own time, to declare him, her ſugceſſor, for 
preventing the plots of his enemies, their maſter would eſteem it as 4 
ſingular favour. PL. 
The ambaſſadors faithfully diſcharged their commiſſion at the court 
of Denmark, Mechlinburgh, Heſſe, Saxapy, Brunſwick, Branden. 
burgh, &c. Their common anſwer was, That although their fove- 
reign's title was nat unknown ta them, yet they looked upon it as a point 
of wiſe foreſight to let his friends know the exceptions taken to his 
title, that when accaſion ſerved they might aſſiſt him; but as to ſolli- 
citing the queen to declare her ſucceſſor, they feared that it would 
both offend her, and retard the buſineſs: yet would they adviſe with 
theis allies, and purſue the courſe which they ſhould eſteem the moſt 
Spotl. p. 455- beneficial for his intereſt. | FIND, 
Before I conclude the tranſactions of this year, it would be unpar- 
donable to paſs over in ſilence the death of that great ſtateſman and 
ſervant of Elizabeth, William Cecil lord Burghly. He had long and 
earneſtly begged from his miſtreſs ſome moments of interval between 
buſineſs and the grave; but death, on the 11th of Auguſt, gave him 
that repoſe which Elizabeth denied him. He was aged ſeventy-ſix 
years, ten months, and nine days; and, though many miniſters hare 
lived with leſs envy, none ever died with greater reputation. To fay 
he was ſuch a miniſler as the times required, we do him juſtice; when 
we add, that he was a miniſter after Elizabeth's own heart, we beſtow 
upon his memory an exalted, but well-merited encomium. His lob 
was ſenſibly perceived by a ſcene of diſtraction and diviſions which 
ſucceeded in the Engliſh council. 
The value of coin, both foreign and domeſtick, having been lowered 
by a convention of the ſtates in October, to the great diſcontent of 
the people ; it was again heightened in Noyember by another con- 
vention, when a council of thirty-one perſons ; fixteen to be 
nobles, and the reſt barons, were appainted. They were to met 
every Tueſday and Thurſday afternoon in the palace of Holy-rood- 
houſe, or where his majeſty kept his court, and had power to fine 
and impriſon all who ſhould aflemble in a riotous and hoſtile manner 
to the trouble of the kingdom. Their names were, the duke of Lenox, 
the earls of Angus, Caffils, Marr, Glencairn, and Montroſe, the lords 
Seaton, Fleming, Livingſtone (who as well as Elphingſtone wer? 
now agreed with Marr) Ochiltree, Newbottle, Spyny, &c. &c. Kc 
Moyſes, f. By this parliament Beaton archbiſhop of Glaſgow was reſtored t 
his benefices, and authoriſed to reſide at France; where he lived long 
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after in quality of ambaſſador from the king. 
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mother daughter, who was chriſtened Margaret by Mr. David Lindſay 
miniſter of Leith; the earl of Montroſe lately made chancellor, with 


lord Hamilton and the carl of Huntley witneſſed the ſ 


* 


ty of mar piles. 78 (rags | | 

Soon àter this the king, whom want of economy, foreign em- 
baſſes, his encreaſing family, and, above all, the mal-adminiſtration 
of thoſe whom he had lately emyloyed in his finances, made every 
day more and more neceſſitous, was compelled to reconſider that im- 
portant affair, In conſequence of this, the office of comptroller was 
taken from the laird of Wedderburn and beftawed upon fir David 
Murray, who, that he might be the leſs tempted io embezzle, was 
promoted to the lordſhip of Scoon, Caflils ſucceeded the prior of Blan- 
tyre as treaſurer, but ſoon after reſigned his office to lord Elphingſtone, 
whom his brother the ſecretary recommended. But changes availed 
little, as his majeſty relapſed into his wonted inattention to money- 
matters, and into his uſual prodigality. | 

But whilſt theſe things were doing at court, reports prevailed at Lon- 
don, that James was leaning to „and had offered to reconcile 
himſelf to the holy ſee: nor was this ſo deſtitute of foundation, as ru- 
mours generally are; Elphingſtone the, ſecretary, from a falſe policy to 
advance his maſter's credit at Rome, had penned a letter to Clement VIII. 
in which the king was made to give his holineſs all his titles, and to 
recommend the biſhop of Vaiſon to a cardinal's hat. This he had ſur- 
reptitiouſly got his maſter to ſign, and had ſent it by his couſin fir 
Edward Drummond a profeſſed papiſt. As this epiſtle from a mo- 
narch, educated in the proteſtant profeſſion, muſt have been very grate- 
ful to the pope, who reaſonably conjectured that James might be at 
laſt induced to promote the catholick cauſe, ſo were the Roman cour- 
tiers the leſs ſollitous to conceal it, and the maſter of Gray being then 
at Rome, obtained a copy of it. He was no ſooner poſſeſſed of this, 
than he poſted to London, and whether induced by the hope of re- 


| 3 
On the 24th of the following month the queen was delivered of December. 


ä | olemaity ; _- 
ter which the two laſt noblemen were preferred to the title and digni- 


ward, or deſirous to deſtroy the amity which then ſubſiſted between Spotſa od. 


Elizabeth and James, he produced it at court. 
This teſtimony of infidelity (as ſhe mult think it) could not fail to 
ſtartle Elizabeth, and ſhe inſtantly made James acquainted with her 
opinion of his conduct. The king was no leſs ſurpriſed, being conſci- 
ous of his innocence; and paſſionately accuſed his ſecretary, El- 
phingſtone, apprehenſive of the conſequences, not only denied his 
knowledge of the letter, but alſo prevailed on Drummond to come 
from Rome and abjure it. Whether what his majeſty wrote to Eliza- 
beth laſt July from Falkland related to this, I cannot ſay ; nor do I 
my what reception Gray afterwards met with at the court of Lon- 
on | N 1 

But ſcarce had this rumour, which greatly offended the proteſtants, 
and gave ſpirit to the catholick Engliſh, ſubſided, when one of a more 
heinous nature, and equally ill-grounded, took place. 

One Valentine Thomas, whom Camden repreſents as an abandoned 
profligate, informed queen Elizabeth in a private audience, that James 
now tired with expectation, and fearing that the laſt reports might 
alienate his proteſtant friends, had employed him to get her aſſaſſi- 
nated, that he might ſeize on her crown ; for the truth of Ry — 
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offered to go to death. An accuſatien ſo boldly ltterett; Aud teesddte 


ceſſion might have raiſed the ſtory: yet was it a part of prudence; 
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on the heels of the former report, could not fail to haye fome 15 
fluence on the aged and naturally fuſpicibus Elizabeth. atnes's for. 
mer conduct indeed had nevet given her reaſon to believe that be 
wiſhed her removed; it might be a catholick ſcheme for Ris g open” 
ly avowing of late his proteſtant principles; or his rivals for the the” 


go the bottom of the affair. Were he innocent, his fame would%r' 
fer no eclipſe, and if guilty, he ought not to fucceed to the throne 
She accordingly acquainted the Scotiſh king of the information ſhe 
had received ; and told him, 'that though ſhe could not credit it, ye 
did it become him to ſatisfy the world of his innocence. © Cnc 
at this aſperſion, James proteſted his innocence, deſſted Thomas might 
not be arraigned, and begged her majeſty to give him a more publick 
teſtimony of her diſbelief, Accordingly the queen had letters patent 
made out, and given to Foulis who reſided at London as his agent 
Theſe were inſtantly diſpatched to the king; but as ſome of the tx. 
preſſions might, he thought, be interpreted as if the queen had prafited 
them more from his importunity than her perſuaſion of his innocence, 
James ſent them back with an expoſtalatory letter. In this he alerted, 
that not only his dignity as a king and conſanguinity, independent c 
his ſolemn proteſtations, but her own experience of his readinelz to 
deſerve well of her majeſty, whenever it pleaſed her to try him, ought 
to have made her more earneſt for his purgation. Upon this'queen 
Elizabeth commiſhoned fir William Bowes to repair to Edinburgh, 
where arriving on the roth of May, 1599, he had his firſt public 
audience on the 16th, the king having only returned to his capital from 
a northern expedition the day before. There (all but the ſecietay 
being ordered to withdraw) the ambaſſador, briefly recapitulating the 
many favours which his ſovereign had conferred on him from his in- 
fancy; added, © Nor was the laſt inſtance of her affection the lea 
remarkable: my miſtreſs has not only equalled your honour with he 
ſafety, and for your ſake given life to him who ſought her moſt pre- 
cious life, but has alſo to diſcountenance the vile imputations conceived 
againſt you, in the moſt publick manner teſtified her diſbelief dl 
them. But what has been her reward? You ſent back the letters 
patent as unworthy your keeping: you wrote a letter, in which 500 
put a ſevere and unjuſt cenſure of her conduct, and by preſcribing 1 
method for your clearing; this, with many other actions of late, has 
given occaſion to the world to note a remarkable change in your be- 
haviour to my ſovereign. She therefore has ſent me on purpoſe to 
know your mind from yourſelf, as loath to harbour in her breaſt ary 
thoughts to your diſadvantage. wank * 
The king readily acknowledged the many obligations he had te- 
ceived, which a grateful heart had ever prompted him to requite: 
Vet has not her majeſty (ſaid he) to ſpeak with freedom, anſwered 
my expectation. If I returned the publick inſtrument, it was becauſe 
the vindication rather involved me the more, and appeared to be ei. 
torted, and the effect rather of your miſtreſs's indulgence to me that 
of the equity of my cauſe: and the letter which I wrote was more 
what 1 conceived might be done to vindicate me, than that J inſiſte 
upon it: but if the world judge (concluded he) that J have entered 
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-t0 20y m2aſures prejudicial to her majeſty, I am ready to juſtify my. 
4 4 proving that they have NO them.” f my 
To this the ambaſſador made anſwer, * That in whatever manner 
his miſtreſs had expreſſed herſelf in her letters patent, his majeſty only 
could vindicate himſelf; and the way to do that was to declare his 
mind freely in writing, upon thoſe actions which he was to lay before 
him.” James proteſted, that he no otherwiſe defired of God to poſ- 
ſeſs either heaven, or what he eſteemed beſt on earth, than as his heart 
was free from any thought of wiſhing to ſhorten queen Elizabeth's days, 
or of deſiring, by her death, to inherit what was her's. This was ut- 
tered with ſuch earneſtneſs, that the ambaſſador kifſed his hand, and 
recommended this as the rule of James's conduct to her majeſty, That 
though no perſon living could do him either ſo much good br harm as 
his miſtreſs, yet did ſhe only defire of him a grateful heart, with ſuch 
a conduct as would promote the intereſt of religion, and his own wel- 
fare. Of this the Scots king acknowledged the truth, and promiſed 
to keep it in remembrance. . 
At his next audience, Bowes having extracted from his inſtructions 
thoſe parts of the king's conduct whichhis miſtreſs took exceptions at, to 
theſe James not only returned immediate anſwers, but wrote them, May 3. 
which the ambaſſador (from whoſe letter I have extracted this ac- _—_— * 
a . . Xvi. p. 
count) forthwith diſpatched to his court. 373378. 
Theſe anſwers of the king probably ſatisfied the queen, and the 
affair was huſhed ; but Bowes did not long remain in Scotland. For, 
two of his ſervants having carried off to Berwick in a coach, one Aſh- 
field an Engliſhman, who was obnoxious to the Engliſh warden; 
and the governor of this garriſon refuied to re-deliver him at his 
majeſty's requeſt, the ambaſſador was accuſed by the king as privy 
to the affair. This, though Bowes denied, yet as his majeſty could 
not conceive that his ſervants would have dared to have ſtolen a man 
(who was a favourite at court) without their maſter's concurrence, 
James treated him with ſuch coldneſs, that he ſoon after returned to 
England. N 5 
About this time ſeveral treatiſes were publiſhed in England, to prove 
not only king James's right to the ſucceſſion, but alſo its great expedi- 
ency. © He is a king already (ſaid the writers) and Scotland will be- 
come united wich England, an event always wiſhed, often attempted, 
but never executed: by this will a period be put to the Iriſh and Spaniſh 
wars, and commerce be enlarged. Beſides, he is the father of chil- 
dren, the grand props of a government, and can at preſent, with his 
own forces, defend himſelf and his ſubjects; and is reſpected by all the 
princes of Chriſtendom.” . 
Whilſt ſome laboured theſe points; others pointed out the miſerable 
ends of uſurpers, and of thoſe who promoted them ; and a third 
ſet of w:iters endeavoured to induce the queen to. declafe James her 
ſucceſſor, Theſe maintained, that princes could not rob their neareſt 
kinſmen of the crown, as kingdoms were lineal and conveyed by de- 
ſcent: that the native rights ot children could not be vacated by their 3 
parents act of diſinberiting, nor transferred by parliament to one more in che collect. 
remote in blood. Did not God puniſh the Ifraelites for transferrin 
their crown from the houſe of David to that of Nebot? As thoſe 
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who expect the reverſion of a kingdom ſhould wait for it with pati- 
ence and modeſty, ſo ought the poſſeſſors to give thoſe aſſurances of 
15 C ſucceeding, 


Tun HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
ſucceeding, leſt, between diſappointed hopes on one hand, and repeat. 
ad demands on the other, both parties grow tired, and neither know 
which ought firſt to complain. bet Ig . 
But none of theſe writings, although they had their influence, did 
James half ſo much good as a book that he himſelf publiſhed about 
this time, addreſſed to his ſon, in which he deſcribed the duties of an 
accompliſhed king. And indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, that as it i, 
the beſt of his bulky writings, fo is it a piece neither contemptible for 
learning, obſervation, or language. Vet was its publication extorted 
from him, at leaſt haſtened ; the occaſion was this | 
One Semple, whom the king had employed to tranſcribe the Do. 
ron Baſilikon (for ſo was that treatiſe called) having an old intimacy 
with Mr. Andrew Melvil, had lent. it him to read. The zealous pref. 
byterian highly offended at ſome paſſages which touched the miniſtry 
and preſent diſcipline, took copies of it and diſperſed them amongſt the 
clergy. They, no leſs incenſed than Melvil, formed a libel, where in- 
ſerting the exceptionable paſſages, they threw it in before the ſynod 
of St. Andrew's, having tacked the following queries to it. What cen- 
ſures ought to be inflicted on him who had given ſuch inſtructions to x 
prince, and if he could be deemed well- affected to religion who had de. 
| — ſuch precepts of government? The king's commiſſioners ſir Pa- 
trick Murray and Mr. Nicholſon ſuſpecting who was aimed at, made 
diligent enquiry after thoſe who had preſented the libel ; but the whole 
ſynod pretending ignorance, they had the doors ſhut, and a roll of the 
members being called, they ſupported their aſſertion by an oath. How. 
ever, the day after, the perſon who had preſented it being diſcovered*, 
he was ſummoned before the council, where not thinking it expedi- 
ent to appear, he was denounced rebel; but this ſerving only to pro- 
pagate the opinion that the king was a foe to the church, he deter- 
mined to publiſh the work. | 
But, whatever effect the treatiſe had in England, it certainly could 
not. pleaſe thoſe in Scotland, who thought the preſbyterian form of 
church-government divinely inſtituted, Nor had the nobility, in fact, 
much better reaſon to be pleaſed ; for in it he politickly adviſes his 
{on to have a ſtrict eye on them, and take every opportunity of abridg- 
ing their too independent power: yet ſuch was his authority, that 
though both murmured, neither dared now to ſhew their diſapproba- 
tion by arms. But if it was concealed, it was not ſuppreſſed; for the 
king having that year licenſed a company of Engliſh comedians to at 
in Edinburgh, the city-clergy exclaimed loudly in their ſermons, 2- 
gainſt dramatick entertainments and actors in their ſeſſion, and forbade 
the people to attend the play-houſe on pain of church-cenſures. This 
was certainly carrying the thing farther than it ought ; for the ſtage, 
under proper regulation, may be made no mean auxiliary to the pul- 
pit: beſides,” whatever contributes to make life glide harmleſsly on * 
at leaſt not criminal, The young, gay, and fair, though they did not 
dare to diſobey their teachers, yet every where vented their indigna- 
tion againſt their monkiſh auſterity, while the king, who juſtly regatd- 
ed the prohibition. as an inſult on the prerogative, called the members 
of the ſeſſion before him, and ordained them to annul it. This they ur- 


willingly did the day after, and the play-houſes became more crowd 
than ever. 
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Ine calends of January being by publick order henceforth to begin 
the year, an aſſembly of the church met in March at Montroſe, Where 60. 


the king was preſent. There the articles of Falkland 598 Were ra- 
tified, and after long debate it was determined, that the church- 
deputies to parliament ſhould yearly give an account of their conduct 
to the general aſſembly, and laying their commiſſion, at their feet 
(ch: words of the original) ſhould be continued, unleſs the king 
and the aſſembly appointed another. To this two caveats were tacked; 
the one was, that he who had a voice in parliament ſhould not fit in 
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the aſſembly, unleſs authoriſed by his own preſbytery; and by the Spott vod, 


other, the crimen ambitus was decreed to be deprivation of place andy: 486. 


office. | 
Theſe points thus obtained, there now remained nothing but to 
nominate perſons to the vacant fees. Aberdeen and Argyl had their 
own incumbents, both actual preachers ; St. Andrew's and Glaſgow 
were in the hands of the duke of Lenox ; Murray was poſſeſſed by lord 
Spyny, as was Orkney by the earl of that name. Dunkeld, Brechin, 
and Danblane had their titulars, though not preachers, while Galloway 
and the iſles were fo delapidated, that it was ſcarce remembered they 
had ever been. In Roſs then and Cathneſs only ſome revenues remain- 
ed, to which Mr. David Lindſay and Mr. George Gladſtanes, by con- 
ſent of the church, were preſented ; the firſt to Roſs, and the other to 
Cathneſs : yet did they continue to ſerve their own churches at Leith 
and St. Andrew's ; for as yet (ſays Spotſwood) they could find no 
ſettling in their dioceſes, | 


Nothing memorable happened during this ſummer : but if it was 


barren of hiſtorical events, the autumn produced ſome, the truth of 


which many to this day doubt, as indeed ſome of the circumſtances are 
abſolutely impoſſible. I ſhall relate the occurrences from the accounts 
then publiſhed by authority, and, making a few refleQions, ſhall leave 
the reader to judge for himſelf on which ſide the probability lies. 

On the 5th of Auguſt, betwixt fix and ſeven in the morning, king 
James being about to mount his horſe to hunt in his park of Falk- 


lnd, Mr. Alexander Ruthven ſecond brother to John earl of Gowry, 


after a very low reverence, taking his majeſty aſide, thus accoſted him, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground : *. 

* Sir, as I chanced laſt night to walk in a ſolitary. place, without 
the walls of St. Johnſton, I eſpied a baſe-like fellow, with his face 
muffled up in a cloak, I aſked what he did there; and he growing 
amazed and faultring in his anſwers, my curioſity turned into 3 4 
cion : when perceiving ſomething, by its bulk, jutting out under his 
cloak ; I threw back the laps, and diſcovered a large pot full of coined 
gold. Upon this I carried the man to town, and havi 
ſecured him, with the money ; I ſet out this morning by four of the. 
clock for Falkland to inform your majeſty, as my duty is; that you 
may diſpoſe of both before any body (for my brother the earl is not 
privy to it) knows any thing of the matter FF” ©. 

James, after thanking Ruthven for his good-will, anſwered, That. 


it would not become him in any ſort to meddle in the affair, as no. 


free ſubjects treaſure appertained to the monarch, unleſs found concealed 
| * 5 f l + in 


Spo: ſwoo ſays, that he told the king his brother had ſeized and confined the fellow with the 


money, and had teat him to acquaint his majeſty of it, p. 457. This makes à material difference, 


privately St. Johnſton. 
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| bore his majeſty made him prefer him both to the earl his brother and 
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in the earth. True, ſir (replied Ruthven) but then the fellow gon. 
feſſed that be meant to have hid it; but 1 did not take time to enter 
into further particulars. To this the king rejoining, That there was 4 
wide difference between an intention and a deed; Mr. Alexander ind, 
That he thought his majeſty over - ſerupulous, as his brother and other 
great men might get the money into their poſſeſſion, and by tha 
means make his majeſty the more ado (the words of the original.) 
The king then beginning to ſuſpect that the money was foreign, and 
brought home by jeſuits, to excite new commotions, aſked Ruthven 
what ſort of coin it was, and what ſort of man its bearer. © To me, 
as far as I then had leizure to examine them, the pieces appeared ſo- 
reign ; and though the man, both by his language and manners ſeemed 
a Scot, yet can I not remember to have ſeen him before.” This an- 
ſwer farther ſtiengthening his majeſty's ſuſpicion, he reſolved to ſend 
back with Alexander a ſervant of his own, and a warrant to the pro- 
volt and bailies of St. Johnſton to receive the money, and after examin. 
ning the fellow, to detain him and the caſh, till farther orders. Upon 
this Ruthven proteſted, with great warmth, that if either his brother ot 
the bailies of the town were Jet into the ſecret, his majeſty would get a 
bad account of the money : and added, with an oath, that the love he 


himſelf; for this (ended he) I aſk no other recompence at preſeat, than 
that your majeſty will take the trouble to ride to St. Johnſton youtſe'f, 
and firſt ſee the treaſure, that done, you may afterwards reward me 
as you think proper. e 100 
The king greatly wondering at both the uncouthneſs of the tale, 
and the ſtrange and ſtupid behaviour of the reporter, (the original) the 
court too being already mounted, the morning fair, the game found, 
and all impatient for his coming, told Ruthven, he would then ſhy 
no longer from his ſport, but when the chaſe was ended he would 
give him a definitive anſwer : ſo ſaying James parted in haſte from him 
towards the huntſmen. | K 17 
This greatly diſpleaſed Mr. Alexander, who obſerved, his majeſly 
would not every day find ſuch game as he had offered him; yet had 
he reaſon to fear that by his delay the captive would have leiſure to 
cry * and diſappoint the fecreſy of the purpoſe ; beſides, my brother 
will miſs me; but had your majeſty inſtantly gone with me to Perth, 
this might have been prevented, as we ſhould have got there about the 
time when my brother and the whole town were at ſermon. Rut the 
king, inſtead of an anſwer, only leapt on his horſe and rode to the 
hounds, who were beginning to hunt. Ruthven remaining where the 
king had parted from him, with two attendants, one of theſe ( Andrew 
Henderſon the earl's chamberlain) he forthwith diſpatched to his bro- 
ther with this meſſage. *< Fear not the ſpoiling your horſe, Andrew, 
but gallop immediately back to my brother, as you tender his honour, 
and acquaint him, that I hope ſtill to bring his majeſty along with 
me: but as he is ſo intent on his ſport, he need not. expect us theſe 
three hours yet: notwithſtanding this, let dinner be prepared for us. 
But his majeſty had no ſooner rode up to the hillock above the little 
wood, where the dogs were in full cry, than the pleaſure of the chaſe 
could not keep him from muſing on what he 'had heard. ant 4 


Was not the fellow very complaiſant not to cy ſooner? 


DE HISTORY Or SCOTLAND, 

he privily ſent Alexander Niſbet his ſurgeon, who chanced to be rid- 
ing near bim, to bring Mr. Alexander to him. Ruthven being come, 
the king, who was ignorant of his having brought any ſervants to Falk- 
land, told him, he was now reſolved to accompany him to Perth as 
ſoon as the chaſe was over. This faid, the king made after the hounds; 

Alexander, and one Hamilton of Grange being all his attendants. ed | ©: 
The chaſe, however, did not end ſo ſoon as was expected; for it 
laſted from about ſeven in the morning till after eleven, and was one of 
the * longeſt and hotteſt his majeſty was ever at. The moſt of tn 
time Alexander was ever at his majeſty's back; for never were the 
hounds at fault, but Alexander whiſpered the king with great carneſt- 
nels to haſten the ſport, that he might ride with him the ſooner to town. 
Accordingly, no ſooner was the buck killed, than the king diſmounting, 
commanded a freſh horſe to be inſtantly brought him; but though the 
king's horſe was greatly jaded, and the ſtable was not two flight ſhot 
off (the words of the original) Alexander prevailed on James - with 
great importunity to mount again; when without either waiting for 

his ſword or a freſh horſe (which was ordered to gallop after him) his 

majeſty told his courtiers he was going to Perth to confer with the earl 
of Gowry, and would be back in the evening, 1 5 0 14 

But they ſuſpecting that his majeſty meant to ſeize the maſter of O— 
liphant, who of late had been very troubleſome in Angus, reſolved to 
attend their maſter, and many of. them began to order freſh horſes. 
This when Alexander ſaw, he earneſtly entreated the king to forbid 
the court to follow him, and eſpecially the duke and the earl of Marr; 
for (added he) if any nobleman accompany you, I cannot anſwer for 
the conſequences : three or four ſervants are ſufficient. But the king, 
half in a paſſion; made anſwer, He could truſt his grace and Marr 
in affairs of more moment than that, nor did he ſee what hinderance 
they, or any man, could be to the affair. 1 11 {cu 

As ſome of the king's attendants did not change horſe; they were 
ſo tired that they were obliged to alight and bait them by the way, and 
thoſe on the freſh, horſes did not overtake the king till he was within 
four miles of St. Johnſton. 

In the mean time, Alexander's laſt infinuation ſank deep into his 
majeſty's mind, and produced a contrariety of thoughts. He feared 
ſome. harm, and yet, how could he dread Ruthven, a young gentle- 
man with whom be had been fo well acquainted, and who had lately 
follicited to be one of the bed-chamber +. At laſt the king ſuſpected 
that his brother the earl had uſed him ill, and he being of a high ſpi- 
rit, was ſomewhat diſordered in his ſenſes ; and this (ſays the original) 
his majeſty conjectured, as well by his raiſed and uncouth ſtaring, as 
by the unlikelihood of his diſcourſe. 85 | ets? 

Upon this the king took occaſion to acquaint Lenox with the whole 
buſineſs, and enquired of him, with great earneſtneſs, if he had ever 
obleryed Alexander out of his ſenſes, as he really thought him fo at 
preſent. © At all events (faid the king) I deſire your grace to accom- 
pany me into the houſe where the fellow lies bound, and the money 
is ſecured.” CLI Beg 3 

Lenox thought the ſtory very improbable; but affirmed he had ne- 
ver remarked any thing in his brother-in-law like madneſs. But Alex- 

15D N ander 


* According to Spotſwood and Cromarty, the chaſe was ſhort. : 
Þ Spotſwood ſays, Alexander was one of the bed-chamber, p. 457 
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ander perceiving the king talk with the duke, and ſuſpecking the pur. 


as you think proper.” 
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poſe, rode up to his majeſty, and entreated him not to diſcover the uf. 

F to any, and to take no body along with him into the houſe where 
the fellow lay. The keing however, half laughing, made ahſwer 
I am à bad money- teller, and muſt have ſome one to aſſiſt me * 
that office“ Yet will not 1 (replied Alexander) permit any one 
to ſee the treaſure at firſt but yourſelf; but you may afterwards do 


This made the king ſuſpect ſome treaſonable plot; but one ſuſpicion 
'oyerwhelming another, his majeſty rode on between truſt and diſttuſt, 
yet aſhamed, for he knew the integrity of his own heart, to ſeem 
to ſuſpect, unleſs he had better grounds. TITRE DAN 
Alexander ſtill preſſed the king to put on, although his own horſe 
on which he had rode the whole chaſe, was ſo tired as hardly to be 
able to keep up with the king's. When the king was within two 


miles of Perth, Alexander halted a little, and diſpatched the ther 


ſervant to his brother, to let him know how near the king was. When 
the king had gone a mile farther, Ruthven told the king he would & 
on before and advertiſe the earl of his approach. Alexander found his 
brother at dinner, and he pretended ignorance of the king's coming, 
although he had been pre- acquainted with it by the two ſervants, 
However, when Alexander told him of the king's nearneſs to tom, 
he roſe haſtily from table, and with about fourſcore attendants met bis 
majeſty at the end of the Inch +, and the king not having above 
fifteen in his retinue, armed only with ſwords. . His majeſty: fat an 
Hour before his dinner was ſerved, the earl apologizing for the badiel; 
of the cheer by his unexpected arrival. | * n 
In the interim, the king enquired of Ruthven when it would be 
time to look after the fellow: but Alexander anſwered, his majeſty 
might firſt take his dinner, as all was ſafe, but begged he would not 
be ſeen to whiſper him, as the earl who had miſſed him might mel 
out the affair: ſo the king, who was unwilling that it ſhould be diſ- 
covered, directed all his diſcourſe to Gowry, from whom however he 
could get nothing (though he ſtarted different ſubjects) but half-words 
and imperfect ſentences. 2083 | — 
The king being ſeated at dinner, the earl ſtood at the end of the 
table penſive and dejected ||, often whiſpering over his ſhoulder, fir! 
one of his ſervants, and then another, as he had done before din- 
ner was brought; but without any welcoming (ſays the original), of 
his majeſty, or any other hearty form of entertainment. Nor was that 
all: although it was cuſtomary as ſoon as the king's firſt ſeryice was 
brought, for his courtiers to go to dinner, they were permitted to ſtand 
round the table till his majeſty had well nigh + dined. Then the earl 
conducted them into another room to dinner, but fat not down with 
them, as the cuſtom was, but returned and ſtood filent at the end of 
the king's table; upon which the king, in a familiar manner, expteſl⸗ 
ed his wonder at his lordſhip's deſerting his gueſts. . 20h ot 


Hate. 


What, on his jaded horſe that could hardly keep up? e B44, e eee, 
+ That is, a quarter of a mile from Gowry's houſe. Alexander muſt have poſted jndetf f 
Terrible ſymptoms of an aſſaſſin. 25 ine, e xTuF ee 
4 This was very uncourteous in ſo polite a man as Gowry, as the courtiers muſt have been very 
ſharp-ſet on account of their morning's ſport and fo:enoon's ride; but then it was necellary chat 
they ſhould be at dinner when the king and Alexander were otherwiſe employed. 
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N The king being ready to. riſe, and all his ſeryants in the hall at. din5 K. 

ner, Alexander, -who ſtood behind the king's, chair, whiſpered. in, 1 
e wget 

pon 


ear, that now. was the time; but he would be lad if his maje 
would ſend his brother into the hall to entertain Fi gueſts. Up 


this his majeſty called for wine, and in a jocular manner, told Gowry, 
that though his 1 had ſeen foreign entertainments, he would 


teach him the cuſtom of Scotland, as he was a Scotſman; and there- 


fore as his lordſhip had forgotten to welcome him in a bumper, and 
to fit down with his gueſts, he would drink to him his own welcome, 
which he deſired him to go and do to his other gueſts, in his name; 
this the earl obeyed, and the king riſing. from table, deſired Mr. 
Alexander * to bring ſir Thomas Erſkine along with them. Alex- 
ander told the king, that he would order any one or two his maje 

choſe to accompany: them, and only deſired that he would publickly 


command his courtiers not to follow. 1 . 
Thus the king, attended only by Alexander +, paſſed through the 
hall where the noblemen, &c. were at dinner, and aſcending a winding 
ſtair-caſe (turnpike in the original) went through three or four cham- 
bers, the doors of which Ruthven ſtill locked behind him; and with 
a more ſmiling countenance than he had wore the whole day, till 
repeated, Tl warrant I have him ſafe enough.” At laſt they came 
to a little ſtudy, where his majeſty ſaw ſtanding, with a dejected coun- 
tenance, a fellow not bound, but at His liberty, with a dagger at his 
girdle, Ruthven locked the door of the ſtudy, and clapping his hat 
on his head, ſnatched the dagger from the man, the point of 
which, with a fierce countenance, he held to the king's breaſt t, and 
often ſwore, that if his majeſty. either cried, or opened a window, 
he would plunge it to his heart. He then told James, he muſt ſubmit 
to be treated by him as he thought proper ; for he was certain his ma- 
jeſty's conſcience was burdened for the death of his father. His. ma- 
zeſty 


According to Spotſwood, the king called fr Thomas Erſkin (afterwards earl of Kelly) but 
when the king had entered the firſt chamber, Alexander turned back and told Erſkin that the 
king willed him to ſtay below; upon which Erſkin went back again. | 1 

We wonder the duke of Lenox did not riſe from table and attend the king as he had deſired 
him on the road. James paſſed through the hall where the duke was at dinner. 

+ As the king was fo fall of ſuſpicion on the road, and at laſt concluded that Alexander was 
not entirely ia his ſenſes, we wonder he did not immediately ſtop in the firſt chamber, when he 
ſaw that Eiſcin was not along with him. | 

Let us hear what Henderſon (the man in the ſtudy) confeſſed. The maſter (Alexander) hav- 
ing locked him in the round of the chamber (as he called it) his body-armour being on, with a 
(word and dag er, he began to fear ſome miſchief was intended. Upon this he prayed, and in 
about half an hour in came Alexander leading the king by the arm, when putting on his hat, drew 
Henderſon's das ger, and holding it to the king's breaſt, ©* Sir (ſaid he) you muſt be my priſoner : 
remember my father's death.” But Henderſon thiew the dagger out of his hand. (Why did not 
James ſnatch it up, or ſeize Henderſon's (ward?) As Alexander held the dagger to the * 
breaſt, the king began to ſpeak; but Alexander bad him hold his tongue, or, by Chriſt, he 
ſhould die. Then {aid the king, Mr: Alexander, you and I were formerly very intimate, and 
when your father ſuffered I was a minor; my council then did what they pleaſed : but, ſhould 
you kill me, you will not be king of Scotland : I have children.” Then Ruthven ſwore a great 
oath, that it was not his life he wanted. If that is the matter (ſaid the king) how comes it you 
do not pull off your hat? This Alexander immediately did. Then the king ſaid, ** If it is 
not my blood you want, what do you want ?” „A promiſe”, replied Alexander. © What 
miſe ?” retyrned the king. That, my brother will tell you,” ſaid Ruthven. ** Fetch then your 
brother hither,” replied his majeſty. ** But you will cry,“ objected Alexander, nor open the 
window when I am gone: I will not,” ſaid the king, Then Alexander went out; but 
Henderſon believes he did not go from the door. —But though the king promiſed neither to 
nor open a window, he took no oath not to provide himſelf with arms againſt Alexander's ſecond 
entry. Why did he not either take the dagger or Henderſon's ſword ? Might he not alſo have 
eg — door? Where there were only two to tell a ſtory, they might have agreed better 
:0 their relatio eee. N Ante 2 | 
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the HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 
ieſty was greatly alarthed at this ſudden change of lariguige and behz. 
ar. fy 0 d his alarm diminiſh, when he conſidered 2 
nothing to defend himſelf with but his hunting-horn, Which he had 
not had teifure to throw aſide, whereas Alexander had not only.., 
ſword by his fide, but a dagger in his hand. Indeed the fellow in the 
ſtudy trembled all the white, and looked more like one condemned 
than the executioner of ſuch an enterprize. e. 
His majeſty then began to expoſe at length the horror of ſhedding 
his blood, which he aſſured him would not paſs unrevenged, as the 
Almighty had granted him children and loyal ſubjects, and as in de- 
fault of theſe, God would raiſe up ſtocks and ſtones to revenge mut- 
dered royalty. f 8 ol 
« As for your father (continued the king) he fellwhen I was à mi- 
nor, and by the ordinary courſe of law, nor have I any burden on my 
conſcience on that ſcore. . I appeal to yourſelf how well 1 deferve of 
your houſe: did not I reſtore your brother and you to your titles and 
eſtates? And have I not educated three of your fiſters in my boſom, 
as it were, by placing them about my beloved queen? Confider I am 
of the ſame religion you have ever profeffed ; and remember that holy 
man Mr. Robert Rolloch, whoſe ſcholar you was: his ſoul (for he could 
never teach you ſuch unnatural cruelty) will accuſe you at the laſt day,” 
The king concluded with theſe words: If you will let me begone 
1 ſhall never reveal to any what you have done, nor ſhall you ever 
incur puniſhment for it“. Yo; 1 
The king's eloquence ſtartled Alexander, fo uncovering his head, 
he ſwore his majeſty's life ſhould be ſafe if he would make no noiſe 
nor cry till he brought in the earl. The king aſked what his brother 
would do to him. That his lordſhip will tell you himſelf (faid A- 
lexander) when he comes; in the mean time you muſt behave quiet- 
ly. Then making towards the door, he bade the man keep the king 
on his peril till his return : and, added he, fir, you muſt content, your- 
ſelf to be his priſoner ; ſo ſaying, he went out and locked the door 
after him. Then began the king to enquire of the man if he was 
to be his murderer, and how far he was in the ſecret of the conſpi- 
racy. But the fellow, all trembling and aſtoniſhed, aſſured the king 
that he had been put in there by force; and indeed (adds the original 
he had ever intreated Mr. Alexander to do his majeſty no harm. Hut 
as Ruthven had made the king ſwear neither to cry nor open a win- 
dow, James only commanded the fellow to open one on the right &. 


Let us hear how Henderſon deſcribes. this ſtrange affair, 


In the mean time the king aſked me how I came there: as God lives (replied I) I u. 

ſhed in like a dog. Will the earl of Gowry, rejoiced the king, do me any miſchief? I wilt die 
firſt, anſwered I. Then the king bade me open the window; and I opened the one that looked 
to the Spy-tower ; and the king ſaid, Fy! the wrong window, man. Upon this I made xo the 
window which was nearer his majelly ; but before 1 had opened it Mr. Alexander re-entering 
with a garter in his hand, faid to his majeſty, By God there is no remedy, you muſt die. 80 
ſpringing at the king, he ſeized him with both his hands, and eſſayed to bind his wrids. But his 
majeſty cried, I am a free prince and will not be bound. Then diſengaging his left hand from 
Ruthven, I (the man) drew the garter from kim (Ruthven) and the king got looſe. But Alexan- 
der cloſing in again with his majeſty, ſeized the king's, throat with his left band, and-puſhed 
his right fiſt into his majeſty's mouth. A ſtruggle enſued ; and I (the man) drew Alexander's fit 
out of the king's mouth; and, putting my left hand over his majeſty's left ſhoulder, lifted up 
the board of the window, 1 which Alexander had thruſt the King's head and ſhoulders: Fhe 
force exerted by me to pull up the window, brought his majeſty's-right ſide agaiuſt it, at which 
his majeſty cried 'Treafon l treaſon! Then ſaid Alexander to me, I there no help with thee? 
Woe worth thee, thou villain ! We ſhall die! And attempting to draw his ſword, the king = 


E LCS. 


Tus HISTORY Or SCOTLAND. 
Whͤlle the king was in this dangerous ſituation, his attendants be- 
ginning to riſe from table where Gowry was with them, one of his 
ſervants entered haſtily the hall, and told his maſter that the king was 
horſed, and had returned through the Inch. This Gowry reporting 
to the courtiers, they all ruſhed out together, to the foregate +. But 
one of the company aſking the porter when his majeſty departed, the 
rter affirmed he was not yet gone; at which the earl looked angrily, 
and called him a liar. Then turning to the duke and the earl of Marr, 


he 


his hands, As they grappled, they came forth from the cabinet (or ſtudy) into the chamber, 
the door of which 1 opened, and ſtood af the ſtair head. when John Ramſay ruſhed in with a 
hawk on his hand, and drew his dagger and attacked Alexander. Upon this I ran down ſtairs, 
and croſſing the courr, at the foregate, I ſaw Gowry with my head-piece (knapſhaw) on his head; 
and two ſwords drawn in his hands, attended by ſevera A= whom I remember not. From 


| 
thence I walked to the bridge, and ſo on to my own lodging, but came not back to the eatl's 
hoaſe. Vide Cromarty, p. 51, 52. | 


+ The duke of Lenox repreſents ſome parts of this ſtory in a different light. 

« When we had well nigh dined (ſays that nobleman in his affidavit) the earl of Gowry came 
from his majeſty's chamber to the hall, and calling for wine, told us that his majeſty had com- 
maaded him to drink his Scoll (the word then uſed for drinking a health) to me and the reſt of 
the company, which he did. The health having gone round; I roſe to have waited on his ma- 


jeſty, as I had been directed; but Gowry ſtopped me, with theſe words: The king is gone out | 


upon ſome private errand, Gowry then, calliog for the key of bis garden, went thither, at- 
tended by me, fir Hugh Herris, the abbot of Linderes, &c. We had not been long there, when 
Mr. Thomas Cranſton ran to us, and told us, that the king was mounted and gone through the 
Inch. Gowry then cried Horſe! horſe ! Cranſton anſwered, Your horſe is in town; but his 
lordſhip ſtill repeated Horſe! horſe! J and Gowry then piſſing through the court (cloſe) I aſked 
the porter at the outer gate, if the king was gone; but he anſwering in the negative, Gowry ſaid, 
Lam ſure he is always foremoſt ; ſtop a little, my lord, and take a glaſs, and I will ſoon know 
the truth. Accordingly he ſoon returned, and told me that the king had rode out at the back 
gate. Upon which Gowry, Marr, I and the whole company paſſed out of the foregate and ſlood 
in the Hreet. While we conſulted there where to ſeek the king, I hearing a voice incontinent, 
ſaid to Marr, This is the king who cries, be he where he will! Upon this we all looked 
up, and ſaw the king's head out of a window: his face was red, and a hand had hold of his 
check and mouth; as he cried, I am murdered ! Treaſon! My lord Marr, help! help! Then 
Marr and I, &c. forthwith ran up the ſtair of the gallery-chamber. to relieve his majeſty ; but 
as the chamber door was locked, we puſhed a ladder (happily found there) againſt it. This how- 


ever dot anſwering our purpoſe, we ſent for hammers, but got not entrance till both the earl and 
his brother were flain.“ Cromarty, p. 41, 42. | 


« When I ſaw the king look out of the window'(ſays fir Thomas Erſcin in his depoſition) my 


laid to him, Traitor, this is thy deed ! The earl aſked what was the matter; and ſaid, he knew 


could anſwer, J heard Ramfay calling me to come up to the top of the Rair (turnpike ;) but I 
had not got up five iteps when [ met Alex inder Ruthven bleeding io his face and neck; upon 
which I cried to Herris and thoſe who were with me, Fy! Fy! This is the traitor! ftrike him! 
whica they did. As he fell, he turned his face to me, and faid, Alas! I was not to blame (I 
had not the wytt of it ) This done, I, Herris, and Wilſon entred the chamber where the kin 
was with Ramſay. Soon after, Mr. Thomas Cranſton, and ſome others I knew not, entered, — 
Gowry, with a ſword in each hand and a knapſhaw on his head. A ſkirmiſh enſued, and I was 
wounded by Cranſton ; but Ramſay luckily gave Gowry a mortal wound, who leaning on his 
ſword, was ſupported for a time by one I knew not; but as ſoon as he dropped, Cranſton og 
the reſt fled. I believe Hugh Moacrief brother to the laird of Monerief was one of Gowry's 
hitants.” Cromarty, p. 59, 60. | +: aan | £908 

But, as Ramſay was the firſt who entered the room, let us hear what he ſays in his affidavit. 

'* In the middle of the court I and the laird of Pittencrief met Mr. Thomas Cranſton, w 
aſſured us the king was gone; upon which we ſundered; and I went out of the gate to the ſtable 
to get my horſe ready. But as I ſtood at the ſtable door I heard his majeſty's cry, but knew 
not what he ſaid ; upon which I ran back into the court, and finding the ſtair door open, I haſti- 
ly aſcended the Reps, at the head of which hearing a noiſe of fruggling, I forced a chamber- 
door whence the noiſe proceeded. I had a hawk on my hand when I entered, and ſaw the king 
and Alexander Ruthven Rruggling. As ſoon as I was ſeen by his majeſty he deſired me to ſtrike 
Alexander low becauſe he had armour on. Whereupon I threw the hawk from me, and draw- 
amy dagger (and yet it is-expreſsy ſaid, in the a&count of this publiſhed by the king, that his 
ſervants had only ſwords and no daggers [ whingers h track Ruthven, when the king puſhed him 
down che ſtairs, I then haſtened to a window, and ſeeing fir Thomas Erſkio, defired him to 
come up ſtairs. In che mean time the king put his foot on the cord with which the hawk 
Was tied, and ſecured it for me. Ia the reſt I agree with ſir Thomas Erſkine, p. 61, 62. 


15 E 


bro her and [ inſtantly ſeized Gowry, who was ſtanding by me in the ſtreet, by the throat, and 


nothing of reaſon. We were however immediately ſeparated by the earl's domeſticks, when 
runniog into the court | met fir Hugh Hertis, who aſked me what my haſte meant; and, ere I 
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he told them he would ſoon know the truth: accordingly he rau through 
the court, and up ſtairs. His deſign in this was to ſpeak With, fi 
brother, as appeared very well by the circumſtance of time, Aletan. 
der having, at the ſame inſtant, left the king and come down ftairgs! 
Soon after, the earl returned, and aſſured the nobles, that the king 
had ſo long ſince rode out at the back gate, that if they were not 
very expeditious they would not overtake him; upon this he and the 
reſt called for their horſes, and made towards the Inch +. But, as Pry. 
vidence would have it, they paſſed under one of the windows of the 
ſtudy where the king was, juſt at the time Alexander returned, wh, 
caſting his hand out in a deſperate manner, (the original) cried, 
« There is no help for it, you muſt die.” And ſwearing that he 
muſt be bound, attempted to do it. At the word binding, his maje- 
ſty faid he was born a free king, and would die one. - Alexander then 
eſſayed to have made his menaces good; but the king ſuddenly diſen. 
gaged himſelf, Being thus diſappointed, Ruthven clapped his right hand 
on his ſword ; but the king, with his tight hand, ſeized both Alexa. 
der's hand and ſword, and with his left caught him by the throat, 
while Ruthven thurſt two or three of his fingers into his majeſtys 
mouth, to hinder him from crying. In this manner the King forced 
Alexander to the window, which the king had cauſed the man to 
open, as has been related; and under it luckily paſſed at that inſtant 
his majeſty's retinue, with the earl of Gowry. "There the king hold- 
ing out the right fide of his head, and right elbow, cried, © They are 
murdering me! They are murdering me!” His voice being known 
by the duke and the earl of Marr, Gowry aſked what it meant, and 
ſeemed (ſays the original) neither to have ſeen his majeſty, nor heard 
his voice. Upon this Erſkin and his brother flew on Gowry, calling 
him a traitor ; but Gowry's ſervants parted them. The other cour- 
tiers ruſhed in, and Lenox and Marr endeavoured to get entranceto 
his majeſty by the ſtair he had gone up, while Gowry and his ſer- 
vants haſtened up the other ſecret back way, which had then been 

left open on purpole. 
In the courſe of their grappling, the king brought Alexander by 
force to the ſtudy door, which at his laſt coming in he had neglected 
to ſhut. By this time his majeſty had ſecured Alexander's head un- 
der his arm, and had him on his knees, in which poſture the king 
not only puſhed him with violence againſt the door of the private ſtair- 
caſe (turnpike;) but alſo attempted to wreſt Alexander's ſword from him, 
with which he meant to have ſtabbed Ruthven, and then to haye 
thrown him down ſtairs. The man ſtood trembling at the king's back, 
till Ramſay having entered the room, and found the king and Alex- 
ander in that poſture, he ſtruck Ruthven twice or thrice with his 
dagger, the king ſtill holding him faſt, and then the man withdrew. 
He being gone, the king puſhed Ruthven down the back ſtairs, on 
which being met by fir Thomas Erſkin (whom Ramſay had called 
on) he was killed, his laſt words being, He was not to e | 
Bu 


* How was Alexander informed that his brother was coming there to meet him ? . . 
+ Chriſty the porter in his affidavit ſays, that when the earl told the duke, &c. that the king 

had paſſed out of the back gate, he aſſirmed it could not be, as he had the key of it in bis pol- 

ſeſſion. Cromarty, p. 69. | | 
Gowry ſhould have inſtructed his porter a little better; but that noble man was ſtrangely un- 


| happy both in the fellow in the {ſtudy and in this man. 
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But ſcarce had Erſkin and Herris entered the room where the king 

was, than Gowry, with a ſword in each hand, and a ſteel” bonnet on 
vis head, with ſcven ſervants armed with drawn ſwords, ruſhed into 
the room, having come up the ſame back way, and cried out with a 
great oath, That they ſhould all die as traitors. Upon this the king 
began to look for Alexander's ſword ; but his * ſervants puſhed him 
into the little nn 0 and locked the door upon him. And, though 
they were only four in number, and Gowry had ſeven, yet after a 
long and furious engagement, it pleaſed God to give the king's ſer- 
vants the victory, the earl being ſtabbed by Ramſay to the heart, 
inſtantly expired, without once calling upon God, while his ſervants 
were puſhed (flung) over the ſtairs, after receiving many blows +, Ram- 
ſay, Herris, and Erſkin, being alſo wounded. 
All this while Lenox and Marr were endeavouring to force their en- 
trance with hammeis into the chamber by which the king and Alex- 
ander had come in; but as the door was double and very ſtrong, and 
the wall was of boards, half an hour had elapſed before they got in, 
when they found the earl dead at his majeſty's feet. The king im- 
mediately kneeled, as did all his attendants, and with his own mouth 
thanked God for his miraculous deliverance, aſſuring himſelf (ſays the 
original) that the Almighty had preſerved him for the perfecting ſome 
greater work to his glory, and for procuring by him the weal of his 
ſubjects. | | 

When the town's folks heard of the ſlaughter of their provoſt, and 
not being privy to his treaſonable conſpiracy, they ran in arms to the 
earl's houſe in great numbers. But the king, by often ſpeaking þ to 
them from the window, in about three hour's time pacified the in- 
ſurrection. His majeſty alſo commanded the bailies and honeſt men 
of the town to be brought into his preſence, to whom having related 
the whole affair, he committed the houſe and the bodies of the bro- 
thers to their keeping, till his pleaſure was further known. 

Before his majeſty left the town, he ordered the earl's pockets to be 
ſearched for letters, which might happily throw a new light on the 
conſpiracy ; but nothing was found in them except a little cloſe parch- 
ment bag ||, full of magical charaQters, and words of inchantment (ſays 


the 


* By E:kin's account, theſe were himſelf, Ramſay, Dr. Herris, and one Wilſon. 

+ We wonder they did not rather ſecure them; but che whole is ſtrangely incoherent, The 
affair 13 thus told by Spot wood: 

Sir Thomas, &c. finding the king ſafe, locked him into a little room, and prepared to defend 


the entry; bu: Gowry, wich three or four ſervants, burſting into the chamber, having à ſword 


in each !.and, put them all to their ſhifts, and had undoubtedly overthrown them, had not one 
of his antagoniſts luckily ſaid, You have killed the king our maſter, and will you alſo take our 
lives? Thete words altoniſhing Gowry, he dropped the points of his ſwords, as if he meant to ceaſe 
from the combat. Ramſay the page inſtantly ſtruck him dead. The ſervants ſeeing bim fall, 
made off; ouly Mr. Thomas Cranſton being ſore wounded, and unable to ſhift for himſelf, was 
apprehended. In the fight Erſkin and Herris were ſlightly wounded.” p. 459 

| The danger that enſued (ſays Sporſwood) was not much leſs; for the people of the town 
taking up arms, and ſurrounding the houſe, cried, Give us out our provoſt, or we. will blow you 
all up with powder, The rage of the multitude was great (for they loved the earl beyond mea- 
ſure) and wich no ſmall difficulty were they reſtrained from putting their threats in execution. Ac 
lat the b4ilies and certain of the citizens being introduced to the king, and informed of the 
whole, they at their return pecified the people. After that, the king takiog horſe, went ba 
to Falkland. where he was welcomed with general acclamations. | 

l The'afilavit of one Weemys of Bogy relating to this ſtrange! matter is too curious to be 
omitted. This man denying his having either heard or ſeen any thing like a treaſonable- purpoſe 


w Gowry when laſt in Strabran, upon being aſked if he had been in any purpoſe with the earl, 
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Hdence; for he ever carried it about him. But, though the Wie, 
bag could not prevent his death, yet while it was upon hin” wa, 
obſerved that the wound of which he died bled not; but that Bein 
removed, the blood guſhed ont in great abundance, to the great mi. 
ration of all the beholders! © | a 3 Tyme. 
This circumſtance, which is enough to make the ſenſible part cf 
mankind call in queſtion the other particulars of this affair, is rated 
by Spotſwood and the earl of Cromarty, and in the court memorial t 
15termed an infamy which has ſpotted the houſe of Ruthven for mat 
N. cy 


deſcents, as is notorious (adds it) to the whole country. 


A 


| 1 


| a C 
againſt any matters of curioſity (the words of the original) anſwered, That ſome of their ebm. 
pany in Strabran having killed an adder, and knowledge of it being brought to his lordſhip, 

e ſaid to Weemys, If the adder had been alive I would have ſhewed you good ſport ; for by 
nouncing a Hebrew word which ſignifies Holineſs, I would have made it ſtand ſtill, as I hate 
requently done. Weemys then aſking the earl whence he had that word, he anſwered,” he pre 
it from a cabbaliſt of the Jews. Weemys next enquiring what a cabbaliſt meant; the, earl told 
him, it was ſome words the Jews had by tradition, which were ſpoken by God to Adam in pa- 
radiſe, and therefore of more efficacy than any words afterwards deviſed by either prophets ut 
apoſtles, Weemys then deſiring to know, if nothing more than pronouncing the word was be- 
ceflary : Gowry informed him, that a firm faith in God was requiſite, yet was not this any won- 
der among ſcholars, all being natural, The earl alto told him, that in Italy he had received 
much inſtruction that way from a learned necromancer and deep divine. une 


Weemys being afterwards with the earl at a muſic meeting, one preſent told the ce 
things of the earl which he could never attain to, nor be worthy (ſays the original) upon which 
Gowry bid him deſiſt from ſuch ſpeeches, The ſame perſcn being again in the fame room wWith 
the earl, began the like diſcourſe, when Gowry told him, Friend, it you will not keep from ell. 
ing lies of me, I will tell truth of you ; for at ſuch a time you will be hanged, for ſuch a crime. 
And ſo it happened. | 1 

The earl farther informed Weemys, that it was not impoſſible to make an herb - fleſſi which 
would diſſolve in flies (the words of the original ;) and that it was not impraQticable to bring the 
ſeed of man and woman to perfection without the woman's matrix. Weemys adviſed the earl 
to beware to whom he communicated theſe things: and Gowry ſaid, he never mentioned them 
to any but great ſcholars, and would not to him, had he not known him to be a friend to his 
Houſe, as he was ſenſible they would be miſinterpreted by the vulgar. 17 


Nor leſs curious is the affidavit of one Rynd before the chancellor, treaſurer, and advocate, fir 
George Hume of Spott, ſir Robert Melvil, and fir James Melvil. This fellow, who was 'a fer- 
vant of the earl's, being aſked where he firſt ſaw the characters found on my lord, made atiſwer; 
 Gowry having returned to Padua, after ſome ſtay at Venice, I found thoſe characters in 
his lordſhip's pockets, which he ſaid he had copied himſelf. I know that this is true with regard 
to the Latin letters z but, whether Gowry wrote the Hebrew or not, I cannot affirm. Whea my 
lord ſhifred his cloaths, I would take the charaQers out of his pockets, and aſk him of what ule 
they were? But he ſtill replied, can you not let them alone, they do you no harm ? My Jord 
would alſo ſometimes forget them, when he would turn back in a paſſion, which laſted ll he 
had found them, and put them in his pocket. I myſelf had frequently purpoſed in my own'wind 

ut 
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to burn the characters, but I dreaded my lord's reſentment; for, when I only negleQed 10 
them in his pocket, he would be incenſed at me for ſeveral days. And it is my opinion, 
Gowry never Choſe to want the characters from about him, from the time I firſt ſaw them in Fa- 


dua, to the hour of his death. | 


Being demanded for what cauſe his lordſhip kept the characters, Rynd replied, I believe for ro 
for I have heard that in thoſe parts where my lord had been, they would {fays the ori- 
ginal) give ſundry folks breives. „ 

Since I came to Falkland, Mr. Patrick Galloway let me ſee the characters, and I know them 
to be the ſame which Gowry always wore about him. Moyſes, p. 297, 298. _ . 

Theſe two extraordinary depoſitions, with Henderſon's, were tacked to the court-memorial, 
which thus concludes ; If they are found to differ in any thing from what is here contained, the 
reader muſt conſider it as flowing from a deſire in thoſe who gave the depoſitions to win the king's 
princely grace and favour, and as ſpoken in their own behalf. An honeſt confeſſion!  _ 

There is a circumſtance in Spotſwood that ought not to be omitted. Three days after the 
death of Gowry (ſays that hiſtorian) I met Mr. Cowpar one of the miniſters of Perth at Falgwp 
who told me, that — time before, he occaſionally viſiting Gowry at his own houſe, found him 
reading a book intitled, De Conjurationibus adverſus Principes: Cowpar aſked him what fort of 
a book it was; and the earl told bim, it was a collection of conſpiracies againſt princes, which 
(he ſaid) were all ill-contrived, for he that yoorh on ſuch a buſineſs ſhould -put no man oP his 
council. Cowpar not liking the purport of the treatiſe, defired bim to lay it afide, 3 read 
others on a better ſubject. FA | 6 * 
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It was near eight o clock at night before the king could leade St. 
ere the whole road vas covered with armed foot and horſe, who re- 
ceived, his majeſty, with the moſt loyal acclamations. The concourſe 
of people to Falkland the reſt of the week, and to Edinburgh the 
next week, with the bonfires and rejoicings for. his majeſty's delivery, 
1 purpoſely omit (ſays the original) as ſufficiently known. 
_ Intelligence. of this affair being ſent next day to the council, who 
then remained in the metropolis, . they deſired the miniſters to a(- 
ſemble their congregations, and give God thanks for his majeſty's 
happy deliverance. ,, They however excuſing themſelves, as unac- 

ainted with the circumſtances, were informed, that they were only 
to ſignify to the people, that their ſovereign had eſcaped a great dan- 
ger, and to ſtit them up to thankſgiving, But they replying, that no- 
thing ought to be delivered from the pulpit but that whereof the truth 
was known, as every thing uttered there ought to be in faith: it was 
at laſt reſolved that the council ſhould go in proceſſion to the market- 
croſs, where the biſhop of Roſs, after a narration of the conſpiracy, 
ſhould give publick thanks for his majeſty's-eſcape ; which was ac- 
cordingly done(fays Spotſwood) to the general ſatisfaction of thebeholders; 

The Monday following James came to Edinburgh, attended by 
many noblemen and barons, and heard a ſermon preached at the 
croſs by Mr. Patrick Galloway, who gave a detail of the whole con- 
ſpiracy : and the next day the king, in a ſolemn council at Holy-rood- 
houſe, mortified a thouſand pounds Scots from the annual revenues 
of the abbey of Scoon for the entertainment of ſome poor men, and 
beſtowed honours and donations on Ramſay, Erſkin, and Herris. At 


the ſame time, the laſt Tueſday in September and the Sunday follow- 


ing were appointed for a ſolemn thankſgiving throughout the king- 
dom. ny an 5 bo, 6" 304 4 34 © 
All this however had but little effect on the majority of the clergy, 
and many of the people. When was it ever known, ſaid they, that a 
ſubje& unrelated to the crown, unaſſiſted by the great, and even with- 
out the participation of his own ſervants, ever conſpired againſt his 
ſovereign ? Beſides, had Gowry meant to have murdered the king, 
would he have attempted it at his own houſe, at mid-day, when ſome 
of the chief courtiers were preſent ?—Or, had he been mad enough 
to enterp ize it, would he not have taken care that it had been effec- 
tually put in execution? Gowry could have been at no loſs to have 
found thoſe who would have made no ſcruple to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of a king. Again ; if it was not ſo, why did James 
invent a conſpiracy ?—Had he been minded to have rid himſelf of the 
houſe of Ruthven, why did he reſtore Gowry to his honours and 
eſtates, when the law had deprived him of both ? And would not 
theſe kindneſſes thoroughly bind a well educated and religious man (for 
luch Gowry ſeems.to have been) to his benefactors ?—And what diſ- 


inclination had Gowry ſhewn to the court? On the contrary, hiſto- 


rians ſay that James meant to have promoted him to ſome of the firſt 


offices of the ſtate. What advantage then could Gowry reap from 
murdering the king ? He could not have been regent while Lenox and 
the Hamiltons exiſted. On the contrary, his houſe muſt have been 


ruined.— But what is ruin to revenge? For this Gowry had no plea.— 
When his father ſuffered the king was a minor, and influenced by 
15 F dbthers.— 
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others. Beſides, by reſtoring bim, had net James“ adde all dhe 
and his courtiets fror the deſtruction of Ruthven ? There was 3 very 
courtiers were greedy, and Lenox bad married a fiſter of Gowty... 
rian form of governtment, and ſome advantages might be foreſee, 
church. 
till being ordered to evacuate the city in forty-eight hours, and never to 


preach in his majeſty's dominions on pain or death, all of them ſub. 
mitted except Mr. Robert Bruce: ſuch an excellent friend to faith 


it, they would have fought for his majeſty againſt the earl and il 


Tas HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
reparation in His power? But did no conveniency ariſe to the-kin 
opulent fortune 1n poſſeffion of that houſe : The king was poor, hz 
Add to this, Gowry was both popular, and devoted to the preſhyte. 


from his death, as the king then meditated greater changes in the 
Accordingly the city-clergy perſiſted in their refuſal of chankſyiving 


are penalties ! But he, though he ſaid he reverenced what his ma- 
jeſty * vgto'n of the affair, yet could he not affirm he was perſuaded of 
its truth, was baniſhed for his uncourtly ſcepticiſm, and went into 
France. | | . 
In the mean time diligent ſearch was made after thoſe who had 
appeared in arms for Gowry, and eſpecially for the fellow who had 
been in the ſtudy when the king firſt entred with Mr. Alexander, Cran. 
ſton and Craigingilt were taken; and it being proved by the king' 
people that they had been in arms, they were ſoon after condetnned 
and hanged at Perth. Both at the bar and place of execution (ſay 
Cromarty) they confeſſed, that though they meant not to murder the 
king, yet did they purpoſe to force him to make ſignal reparation for 
Gowry's death. But if they confeſſed this much, why are not their 
depoſitions preſerved? And why have we thoſe of all the king's people! 
Spotſwood informs us, they owned their following their maſter, and 
yet proteſted they were wholly. ignorant of the earl's conſpiracy ; for 
had they known the king had been in the room when they entered 


others. 

Soon after, a conſiderable reward being offered to whoſoever ſhould 
detect the fellow that was in the ſtudy, Henderſon the earl's chamber- 
lain offered to make important diſcoveries on that head if his life might 
be ſaved. This was readily granted him; for though the king aver- 
red, and Ramſay ſwore he ſaw the man in the room, many regarded 
him as a ſhadowy perſonage. And indeed he was a material acqui- 
ſition, being, as he deponed, not only the man whom Alexander had 
ſent back from Falkland, but the very fellow who was locked in the 
ſtudy when the king and Mr. Alexander entered. If his confeſſion 
is true, both Gowry and his brother more than deſerved the deati 
they ſuffered, and their houſe was juſtly devoted to beggary. But 
then it contradicts the king's account in many material paſſages ; 8nd 
we have the authority of Spotſwood to ſay, that Henderſon was a pro 
fligate ſcoundrel : and might not ſuch an one eaſily be influenced h 
money to tell any tale a king deſired. ; ae hag 
Soon after, the dead bodies of the Ruthvens being brought over to 
Edinburgh, a parliament met on the 1ſt of November, and on the 
4th, fir Thomas Hamilton the king's adyocate introduced a ſummons 
of treaſon duly executed, againſt William Ruthven, brother and 2p. 
parent heir to John earl of Gowry, in which his tutors, if he had 
any, and all others having intereſt, were ordered to appear, and a 
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if it was proved that the ſaid earl and, his brother Mr. Alexander had 
committed treaſon, by attempting to bereave his majeſty of his life at 
gt. Johnſton on the g̃th of Auguſt, the heralds. and meſſengers ſwear- 
ing that they had duly executed them on the 28th and 2gth of Au- 
guſt, both 2 their private dwelling-houſes, and at the ſhore and pier 

Leith, cc. e 
mn the gth of November, the ſummons and execution being read 
over again, another ſummons of treaſon; with authenticated executions, - 
was exhibited againſt Alexander and Henry Ruthvens, ſons to Alex- 
ander Ruthven of Frieland, againſt Hugh Moncrief brother of Wil- 
liam Moncrief of Moncrief, and againſt Patrick Eviot brother of Colin 
Eviot of Balhouſie, to hear themſelves decerned guilty (the words of 
the original) of leſe majeſty againſt the king on the 5th of Auguſt 
alt. - (Ott iy 
| On the ſame day Andrew Henderſon was brought before the par- 
liament frem the tolbooth of Edinburgh, he being formally ſummoned 
for that purpoſe. | / 

But none elſe appearing *, although thoſe who were concerned were 
thrice called, and the king's advocate produced his majeſty's letters un- 
der his fignet which had been duly publiſhed, relaxing them from the 
horn (as it is called) and every other ſummons, at the inftance of what- 
ſoever perſons, that ſo they might with ſafety attend; the king's advo- 
cate took inſtruments. e 

The ſummons and executions being again read, and ſworn to, the 
eſtates found the libel (dittay) relivant; but remitted the examination 
of the witneſſes to the lords of the articles. 

Theſe were two biſhops and + four abbots, four earls, Lenox, 
Marr +, Marſhall, and Errol, four lords, Seaton, Livingſtone, New- 
bottle, and Fivy, ſeven barons and nine commiſſioners of Burghs. 

The parliament did not re- aſſemble till the 15th, when the differ- 
ent ſummonſes and executions being again read and ſworn to, one of 
the commiſſaries of Edinburgh produced a writ of the king's under his 
ſignet of the gth of November, commanding Henderſon's name to be 
taken out (delete) of the ſummons of treaſon and forfeiture, raiſed 
againſt him for being concerned in Ruthven's conſpiracy ; which was Cromarty, p. 
accordingly dohe. a 32s 35» 34» 

Then were the conſpirators called anew ; but none of them ap- 
pearing, the pariiament again finding the citations and reaſons con- 
tained in them relivant, the advocate was allowed to proceed to the 
proof, which was founded on the affidavits of Lenox, Marr, Inchaf- 
fiy, Lindores, Henderſon, E:ſkin, Ramſay, Graham of Wignhill, 
with twenty-two others, ſome of them ſervants of the king, many 
of them courtiers, the reſt burgeſſes of Perth, &c. Their depoſitions 
may be ſeen at large in Cromarty. 

After ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, could a complaiſant parliament heſi- 
tate to pronounce Gowry and his brother guilty of treaſon, and to com- 
| mand their names, memory, and dignity to be cancelled out of the 
x to book of arms and nobility, the eſtates, moveables and immoveables, 
the which they poſſeſſed at their deaths, or to which they had an here- 
zons ditary right, to belong for ever to his majeſty, their bodies to be 
ap- carried to the croſs of Edinburgh, and there hanged, drawn, and 
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it | * Is that ſurpriſing? 
hope Inchaffry and Lindores were not two of them, becauſe they were witneſſes. 
} What although they were two of the witneſſes themſelves ? 
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We and their heads an varters to. be affi on has 
Habe e of Edinborgh. erth, Dundee, a Sardis 2 3 Nog 
I acts the name "of Ruthven. was abolithed or ever, | 


ie ere and poſterity” "of Go were declarcd for ever incapable 
f enjoying inheritance,” place or dignity in Scotland, all perſons | be- 
- Forth en, under re penalties, ko intercede for them : 


ſary briefly to take a view of ſome changes which ſoon after happened 
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he #th'of Auguſt was appointed to be for ever obſerved 28 4 
of thankſgiving, and fir Thomas Erſkin, fir John Ramſay, fir Hug 
ertis, 885. had the eſtates, &c. conferred on them by the ing, en. 
fined to them by the ſtates. ö 

The parliament alſo pronounced the other conſpirators guily, of 
treaſon, forfeited their eſtates, &c. and decreed them and their Poſte 
fity incapable of ſucceſſion and office. 

Theſe indeed are ſome inſtances of arliamentary indigoation, 2 
had the Ruthvens, &c. been guilty 7 the crimes imputed to 
they certainly deſerved it. 

At the diſſolution of the parliament the king went to Dumfem. 
ling, where the queen was brought to bed on the 19th of a prince of 
November, who was ſoon after baptized by the name of Charles... 

Although queen Elizabeth had never declared her ſucceſſor, but had 
artfully kept all thoſe who might pretend to her throne dependent, 
it was obvious enough, from the whole of her conduct, that ſhe meant 
the ſucceſſion for her couſin the king of Scots, This could nat fail 
to diſpleaſe the popiſh powers; for James was certainly not a catho- 
lick; but as the queen was now fixty-ſeven, and otherwiſe infirm, it 
was of the laſt conſequence to the papiſts to endeavour to prevent, it. 
With this view pope Clement VIII. ſent two briefs to England, the 
one addreſſed to the popiſh clergy, and the other directed to the 
people, in which he warned them not to admit any perſon, -how- 
ever near allied to the crown, after the queen's death, unleſs he would; 
upon oath, not only tollerate, but alſo eſtabliſh the catholick ien 
to the utmoſt of his power. Theſe briefs however were but c 
nicated to a few, for fear of the law ; yet thus was laid the r. a 
(as Camden well obſerves) of that execrable pjot the ban bene. 
treaſon. 0 

Before I finiſh the tranſactions of the year N it will EF 


in the court of England, as the Scots king had ſome concern, 0 the 
buſineſs. 

The rebellion ſtill laſted in Ireland, and lately by the ſucceſs of the 61 
of Tyronne (Tir-Oen) all Munſter had not only revolted, but the natives 
were every where ready to riſe, in hopes that, with the aſſiſtance of his: 
holineſs and the Spaniard, their bold and proſperous countryman would 
free them from the Engliſh yoke. Queen Elizabeth, who 2 1 2 
ceſſity of preventing this, determined to loſe no time in reduging 
them, and had the means of effecting this debated before her in coung.- 
The earl of Eſſex juſtly obſerved, that Tyronne's ſucceſſes were o 
to the truces granted him by ber deputies; for thus he had not only; 
leifure to re-eſtabliſh his affairs, but her majeſty was put to gegat, 
though uſeleſs, expence; as the troops muſt be paid during the ff 
ſtinence, as well as in time of ſervice, He therefore concluded, hat 
the true method of quelling the rebellion was directly to attack Ty-. 


rone. The queen approved of his plan; and when it was debatec 
W 0 
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ho would put it in execution, the majority cecommending lord Man- 
Joys Eſſex | ſed them, becauſe he was 4 nobleman too devoted to 
| Nady, and had never commanded in chief, whereas an active, 
being too like himſelf not to be known, he had the viceroyalty 
ferred on him, with greater powers than had ever been given, 
the approbation of both his friends and foes. 417, 1 ts 
For ſome. time paſt, that favourite had by largeſſes, and the 
infinuating. affability, become the idol of the people, and from his ac 
cepting the government of Ireland, it ſeemed obvious that he affect- 
ed the favour of the . His friends gave out that he was deſcend- 
ed from the royal houſes, both of England and Scotland, and were 
bold enough to inſinuate, that after the queen's death it would be the 
inte eſt of England to place him on the throne rather than a foreigner. 
A book had likewiſe been dedicated to him, in which the author 
_ redargued the rights of all who aſpired to the ſucceſſion except 
thoſe of the Infanta of Spain. From theſe things his enemies, whom 
his favour at court, his too open vanity, and even merit had made 
numerous, conjectured that he meditated deſigns inconſiſtent with the 
duties of a ſubject, yet did they extol to the ſkies his valour, prudence, 
and attachment to the proteſtant cauſe, on purpoſe to precipitate him 
into a diſcovery, | 
With this view his army was augmented to twenty thouſand, with 
whom he had landed in Ireland in the ſpring, 1 599. His firſt action 
was to appoint his friend the earl of Southampton general of his ca- 
valry contrary to his inſtructions ; and, in oppoſition to his own opi- 
nion at the council-board, he waſted his time till the middle of July 
with his forces in ſome petty expeditions in Munſter. 

In the interim, the queen having beſtowed on fir Robert Cecil the 
place of maſter of wards, which Eſſex had deſtined for himſelf; he took 
umbrage at the queen, and when ſhe commanded him to purſue 
the arch-rebel Tyronne in Ulſter, informed her, that as he could 
not but believe that the Iriſh council had more knowledge of the 
country than he, ſo had he acted in conformity to their advice; yet 
would he march forthwith into Ulſter. But, inſtead of doing that, he 
returned into the neighbourhood of Dublin, to quell the O-Conners 
and O- Moyes. 

By theſe expeditions his forces were ſo waſted, that he demanded 
a reinforcement ; yet, that he might not be idle, detached fir Conyers 
Clifford with fifteen hundred light horſe to attack the rebels in Ul- 
ſter, while he propoſed to fall on them himſelf in another part; but 
Clifford being attacked, was ſlain, with many of his beſt ſoldiers, who 
both * ammunition and were fatigued with the length of the 
march. 

Whether this rebuff diſconcerted the viceroy, I cannot affirm ; but 
certain it is, that though the reinforcement from England ſoon after 
ar wed, he informed the court that he could do no more this year than 
march to the confines of Ulſter with thirteen hundted horſe and three 
hundred folt. | . 

At his arrival there, Tyronne appeared with his army, and de- 
ſred an interview, pretending that he would ſubmit to the queen. An 
interview was at laſt granted, and Eſſex and Tyronne conferred alone, 
verols a litt. e river, for the ſpace of an hour. A few days after they 
15 G had 
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had a ſecond parly, at which were admitted ſix on each ide. It 
liſted not long; Eſſex had authority, not only to make peace, but 
even to pardon Tyronne himſelf. He did not however go ſo fat a; 
that, but appointing commiſſioners, they agreed that every ſix weeks 
the truce ſhould be renewed till May next; yet might either party 
violate them upon fourteen days notice to the tber. 
The queen being informed of theſe things, ſeverely reprimanded the 
Iriſh council and Eſſex. This his haughty ſpirit being unable to bt 
he formed the deſperate deſign of returning to England with a ſeled 
body of men, and of forcing the court into his meaſures. 
But though Southampton and fir Chriſtopher Blunt diſſuaded him 
from that project, he ſoon after ſailed over to England, and preſented 
himſelf unexpectedly before the _— at Montuch. He had only fix 
attendants, his friends having diſperſed on their landing. The queen 
entertained him with . ſome marks of grace, but not with her uſual 
freedom, and at laſt ordered him to his apartment for repeated dif. 
obedience and neglect of duty. IA 
His apology only ſerving to aggravate his offence with the council, 
queen committed him to the lord keeper's houſe, that corrupt 
men might not farther tempt him to fail in his allegiance. This pre- 
caution gave him great uneaſineſs, and he reſented the having ſo harſh 
a conſtruction put upon his returning to England. This produced an 
apology, which the reader may find in Camden. It is far from being 
ſatisfactory, his former ſervices, and thoſe of his anceſtors, conſtituting 
the chief part of it. «Xt 
Yet had this apology a conſiderable effect on the minds of many; for 
imputing his diſgrace to his enemies, they propoſed to reſcue him; but 
he being willing ſtill to preſerve the character of a dutiful ſubjeR, de- 
clined their offers. | " 
In the mean time Tyronne broke the truce, having the day after 
the earl's return to court boaſted, that he did not doubt but he ſhould 
in a little time ſee as ſurpriſing a change in England as any age had 
produced, when it would be his turn to appear there, and come in for 
a ſhare with his neighbours. Nor were his actions ill ſuited to his 
vaunting ; for ſoon that iſland became the ſcene of greater diſtractions 
than ever. Tyronne had lately received a phœnix feather (as w 
pretended) from the pope, and with thoſe auxiliaries he expected from 
Spain, he ſaid he would ſpeedily drive the Engliſh from Ireland. 
Theſe were doubtleſs the effect of Eflex's miſconduct; yet, ſo bar: 
faced were his friends, that they every where endeavoured to ſtir up 
the populace in his favour, exclaimed againft the miniſtry, and ſpared 
not to inſinuate that the queen neglected the affairs of Ireland. No 
good could follow from this conduct. The council met in the ſta- 
chamber, where the members unanimouſly blaming Eflex's manage 
ment, he was continued with the lord k-eper. In this gentle confine- 
ment he ſeemed to have bid adieu to all worldly ſatisfactions; which 
ſo much pleaſed the queen, that ſhe permitted him in a few months 
to go to his own houſe, under the cuſtody of fir Richard Berkley, ad 
often proteſted, that ſhe meant to reform and not to ruin him. 
But as the eart's innocence was the theme of the populace, and et! 
ſome from the pulpit inſinuated that her majeſty was rigorous, ft 
thought proper that he ſhould be brought to a publick hearing, not n 
| Ste 
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the ſtar- chamber, for chere both his perſon and purſe miglit have ſuf- 


fered, but in the lord keeper's Houſe, before the privy council, aſ- 
ſiſted by four earls, two barons, and four judges. His indictment con- 
ited chiefly of his miſconduct in Ireland, of his having fepreſented 
the queen as paſſionate, and neither Juſt nor ſincere; and compared 
her to Pharaoh, for hardneſs of heart, and of his having denled that he 
owed her either thanks or fervice. To theſe were added, certain dan- 
as poſitions, extracted froth a book, concerning the depoſing Rich- 
ard II. which had been dedicated to him. 8 
Eſſex kneeling before the council-table, thanked the Almighty fot 
his mercies, and his fovereign for not ordering him to be heard in 
the ſtar· chamber. He would hot (he ſaid) extenuate his erfors, yet muſt 
he proteſt that he never, even in thought, fwerved from his allegiance, 
dotwithſtanding appearances,” and that now he took a hearty fare- 
wel of the world. At this he ſthed'a flood of tears, and his exami- 
ners expreſſed their ſatisfaction. Catching at this favourable circum- 
ſtance, he began to apologize for his conduct in Ireland, till the lord 
keeper reminded bim of his firſt purpoſe; and that, as her majeſty 
meant not to impeach, but only to tax him with breach of orders, fo 
he had better deſiſt from palliating his actions, leſt it ſhould pro- 
duce a formal enquiry, Eſſex took the hint, yet, by order of coun- 
cil, he was ſuſpended from his office of earl Marſhall and maſter of 
the ordnance, removed from the council- board, and kept in arreſt dur- 
ing the queen's pleaſure: he was however continued maſter of horſe, 


and Elizabeth would not allow the ſentence to be entered in record. 


The earl had all the appearances of real penitence, of having 
ſhook hands with the gaities of life, and begged with tears that his 
royal miſtreſs would only permit her ſervant to depart in peace. The 
queen accordingly removed Berkley, and he had leave, if he choſe it, 
to re ire into the country. She however adviſed him to keep within 
the eye of his own difcretion, and, on no account, to venture to court, 
or come into her preſence. | 

But now his ſecretary Cuff, and other evil counſellors having acceſs 
to him, they told him, he had ſo far ruined his character by confeſ- 
fion, that he ought to retrieve it by his blood, arid that nothing but 
ſome hazardous exploit could teſtore him to his freedom and popu- 
larity. Theſe ſuggeſtions however he diſregarded, ſtill hoping again 
to creep into his miſtreſs's good graces, till being denied by the queen, 
with a ſarcaſtical ſeverity, the renewal of a grant for farming ſweet 
wines, he ſuffered his reſentment to ſteal the reins from his reaſon, 
by abandoning himſelf to the violent Cuff, and fome other warm ſpi- 
rits. R | | | | 

But, the better to concert the plan of operations, the earl returned to 
London, Southampton was recalled from the Low Countries, all com- 
ers were welcome ; and his ſteward kept open houſe for mal-contents, 
broken gentlemen, and men of the ſword. Some of the high-flying 
clergy ſet up popular lectures, which the tradeſmen of the city mightily 
frequented, The earl received open and daily vifits from his fiſter the 
lady Richmond, who had loſt the queen's favour for abuſing her 

uſband's bed; whoever diſapproved of theſe meaſures was regard- 
ed as an avowed enemy to the earl's honour and liberty. He too 
every where aſſerted his innocence, loudly accuſing his enemies; and 
one day was imprudent enough to aſſert, that her majeſty was grown 
an 
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an old woman, and was as crooked in her mind as in ber body. 
This being repeated to Elizabeth, wich aggravations, could not fail to 
extinguiſh every ſpark of affection for Eſſex, which lurked in her boſom, 
As Eſſex foreſaw the conſequence of theſe meaſures, fo did he, by 
every act of popularity, endeavour to guard againſt them: but though he 
thus gained the crowd, and he now again reſolved to drive his ene. 
mies from court, he found that his projects would probably fail with. 
out the favour of the king of Scots. For that purpoſe he wrote Jamez 
the moſt reſpectful letters. My enemies (ſaid he) are the foes of your 
title: Raleigh is governor of Jerſey in the weſt, and lord Cobham is 
warden of the cinque ports in the caſt, lord Burleigh preſides in the 
north, and Carew enjoys the ſame dignity in the ſouth of Ireland, 
places the moſt convenient for a Spaniſh landing. This your majeſty 
2 the greateſt reaſon to apprehend, as theſe men are devoted to Ro- 
bert Cecil, who as he governs all at his pleaſure, ſo does he favour the 
Infanta. Send then ambaſſadors to London, urge a publick decla- 
ration of your title, and they ſhall be ſupported.” . 
With theſe letters Eſſex alſo , ee for their con- 
duct, with proofs of the exorbitant power of his enemies, and of theit 
affection for Spain. 
Camden does not inform us what anſwer that monarch returned; 
and Spotſwood only ſays, that though the king would have wiſhed to 
have had his right aſcertained, yet did he not think the conjuncture 
favourable. And though it was James's intereſt to encreaſe the num- 
ber of his Engliſh friends as much as poſſible, and Rapin conjectures 
that he was not averſe to the conſpiracy, yet I cannot wholly join if- 
ſue with him, as it appears from an original“ that he had lately ſent 
Elizabeth intelligence of a Spaniſh army deſtined againſt England, to 
aſſiſt in the repreſſing whom, he offered her what number of his ſub- 
jects ſhe ſhould chuſe ; nor is it leſs certain, that on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, 1601, he wrote her the following letter: | 


« Right high, right excellent, and right mighty princeſs, our 
deareſt ſiſter and couſin, in our heartieſt manner we commend 
us to you. | | 

Our earneſt deſire to continue that perfect amity, in which the chief 

weal of both our kingdoms confiſt, has cauſed us to obſerve, what hin- 
derance has been hatched to its increaſe, by unfit inſtruments empl 

by either of us in negociating our affairs. To remedy this, we haye 

nominated as our ambaſſador to you, our truſty couſin and counſellor 

the earl of Marr, a nobleman not only truly attached to religion, but 

of known affection to the maintenance of the happy friendſhip be- 

2 tween 


# We are indebted to that great repoſitory of hiſtorical events, (the Cotton library) for this: 
as it is ſhort I ſhall tranſcribe it. It is addreſſed to king James. 
„Although I have matter ſufficient to make a very Sears, Lamm et maſt you bear with a very ſev 
lines, being not fit for writing from a bad accident of my arm. memory, however, ſhall devet 
be ſhort to keep in mind your ready kindneſs, Which the offer of. your ſubjeQs ſervice made me 
know, with the care and ſpeed you then ſhewed ; as alſo the good warning you gave me of 4 
ſuppoſed army from Spain againſt England, which would nothing intimidate me, {hoold 
come ; for I doubt not but their ſpeed would be as ignominious for them, as the proveeen bl 
been. Yet my thanks for your care, together with your good council (not to negleR fuck ® BY 
lice) bindeth me to conceive that you would be loath that any diſaſter ſhould arrive to her; who 
yet (God be praiſed) never caſted of avy. And thus I erd, not to trouble you longer, wh! 
mind to abide your affeRionate ſiſter, i. | 
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teen gur Crowns ; as alſo the abbot of Kinloſs one of our privy couns ' 
eil, whoſe good inclinations you are no ſtranger to. By their mini- 


ſry, 1 hope ſuch grounds will be laid for fo ſtrengthening the entire 


aſſured truſt between us, that buſy ſpirits, the enemies of both our 
eſtates, ſhall not be able to ſhake it in any point. 7 


Kc. we bid you heartily farewel, 


Thus, expecting your kind acceptance of our ambaſſadors, with cre- 


dit in ſuch matters as come from us, even as to ourſelf; right high, 
Rym. Fad, 


tom. xvi. p. 
brother and couſin, 427. 


Jour loving and affectionate 


| Holy-rood-houſe. a 
* 1 James Rex.“ 


-- 


Ete Marr and the abbot could arrive at court, the earl of Eſſex, 
having in vain endeavoured to raiſe the city, by telling them that 
England was going to be made over to the infanta, and in vain for- 
tified his houſe, his friends adviſing him to die or conquer, had been 
oblized to ſurrender, was ſent to the Tower, arraigned, unanimouſly 
voted guilty of treaſon, and beheaded on the 25th of February, 1601. 

What inſtructions the Scotiſh ambaſſadors had with regard to Eſſex 
and the ſucceſſion, I cannot affirm. It is probable the king ſaw thro' 
that nobleman's deſigns; for now they congratulated the queen on her 
ſucceſs in repreſſing ſo audacious an attempt. This was the more agreeable 
to Elizabeth, as it had been rumoured that the unfortunate Eſſex had 
fallen a martyr to king James's title, and that if his ambaſſadors had 
come ſooner they would have interceeded for his pardon. She accor- 
dingly thanked them, and wiſhed the Scots might never copy ſo bad an 
example, or if they did, that one day might put an end to it as it 
had done to this. n | bi | 

The ambaſſadors then diſcourſing about Valentine Thomas's eſcap- 
ing the puniſhment he deſerved, with the fraudulent manner of carry- 
ing off from Scotland Evers and Aſhfield two Engliſhmen ; they con- 
cluded with demanding an equivalent for the Lenox eſtate, The an- 
ſwer was, That Thomas was pardoned on purpoſe to prevent the open- 
ing of a cloſed wound; becauſe flander, however ill- grounded, finds 
ealy credit with the bad. As to Aſhfield, he was a perſon of aban- 
doned principles, and had tricked the warden of the march, who had 
permitted him to travel into Scotland, ſo that he was only ſerved in 
his own way. Evers was a ſeditious fellow, and the harbouring ſuch 


en when the ſubjects of another prince, was tantamount to the ſtirring , 


up commotions at home. And, laſtly, as to the equivalent, the queen 
had already told her mind; yet was ſhe willing to augment their maſ- 
ter's ſublidy to two thouſand pounds per annum while James continued 
firm in his alliance, and did not liſten to the ſuggeſtions of thoſe who 


preferred their own intereſt to the publick welfare. | 


Nor were they only ſucceſsful in that point, they had the addreſs to 
gain over to their maſter's intereſt the chief men of the court and na- 
tion; for at their return they aſſured James of a peaceable ſucceſhon 


at the death of Elizabeth. — 


In the mean time the general tranquillity was diſturbed by lord 
Maxwell, whohaving been baniſhed from Niddiſdale and Galloway, had 
determined to aſſaſſinate his rival ſir James Johnſtone, then warden 4 
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the weſt ; but, failing in his barbarous purpoſe, he made an inroaꝗ in. 
to Annandale, which he laid waſte. with fire and ſ word. a 
great. commotions enſued; Which were not pacified till the Febry 
following, when the king came in perſon to Dumfries, and ohliged 
Maxwell and his mutinous followers to give pledges for theit remaining 
henceforth in a peaceable manner within the boundaries of Clydiſdale. 
In the ſummer 1 599, the French king had ſent an ambatladar to 
Scotland, and now James determined to return the compliment. The 
perſon he nominated was the duke of Lenox, whom he juſtly thought 
Henry would favourably entertain, as France was the place of his na- 
tivity, and as he had very illuſtrious connexions in that kingdom. 
To him were joined fir Thomas Erſkine, and ſir William Living. 
ſtone of Kilſyth ; the hiſtorian Spotſwood, then parſon of Calder, 
being appointed chaplain to the embaſſy. They landed at ,Dieppe 
on the 24th of July, and ten days after entered Paris, having. been 
met at St. Dennis by the. archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and malt; Scotſ- 
men of birth who then reſided in France. As their chief buſineſs (Gays 
Spotſwood) was to confirm the antient amity, they met with a, moſt 
gracious reception, But whilſt they were nobly entertained at the 
French court, the politick Henry, upon intelligence that Elizabeth 
had fallen ſick, poſted to Calais, pretending that the fiege of O- 
ſtend was the caule of his journey. Vet (adds the hiſtorian) none doubt- 
ed but he had an eye on the ſucceſſion of England; and that, could he 
have found a faction to ſupport him, he would have foiſted in another 
baſtard of Normandy, as he ſcrupled not in his hours of feſtivity to 
acknowledge. is 
Camden however informs us that Henry went to Calais to ſecure his 
frontiers ; but Rapin more juſtly imputes his journey thither to his 
having a better opportunity of conferring with queen Elizabeth, on a 
grand project which was then on the anvil, againſt the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. Mezerai informs us the Engliſh queen was the author of it, and 
that ſhe paſſionately longed to. confer with Henry on board a veſſel 
between Dover and Calais; yet if we conſider her age, and that {he 
had no children, it is. not very likely ſhe would employ her mind 
an projects which required both time and treafure ere they could beexe- 
cuted. Beſides, as for ſame time paſt ſhe neither had friendſhip. for, 
nor confidence in Henry, it is not to be ſuppoſed (as Rapin obſerves) 
that ſhe would expoſe herſelf to the inconveniencies of the ſea ta con- 
fer with him. It is therefore more probable that the deſign was Hen- 
ry's, and that he wanted to engage queen Elizabeth. But, be that 3 
it will, Elizabeth no ſooner heard (ſays Camden) of Henry's being at 
Calais, than ſhe ſent fir Thomas Edmund to congratulate him, and he 
in return diſpatched the marſhalls Biron and Lavardin, with the duke 
D'Aumont to England, where the queen gave them a moſt gracious 
reception. | TRE 33001 
This probably however haſtened the departure of Lenox, who te- 
turning by England, came to London in the month of November. 
The parliament then ſitting at Weſtminſter, it was generally believed 
that he came to urge the affair of the ſucceſſion, which many of the 
firſt rank offered to promote with all their intereſt; but as his grace 
had no inſtructions on that head, ſo he told them that his majeſty would 
never aſſent to any meaſure that might create a jealouſy in Eſizabetb. 
And indeed James was ſo far from entertaining any ſuch N 5 
| . 
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Lenox's ertand to court was, to ſalute her majeſty, and aſſure her of 
his fincere and filial regard. As a proof of this the duke was commanded 
to offer his maſter's aſſiſtance for expelling the Spaniards from Ireland, 
and for quieting the diſtractions of that kingdom. The queen thank 
ing him for this freſh teſtimony of his affection, ſaid; if the troubles 
continued much longer in that kingdom, ſhe would take into her pa- 
ſome of his highlanders and iſleſmen; but ſhe hoped that thoſe ſtran- 
gers would not long vex her. Nor was ſhe diſappointed; for lord Mount- 
joy, whom ſhe had appointed to ſucceed Eſſex, had daily, ſince his ar- 
rival, been gaining advantage over the enemy; and in December this 
year be utterly defeated the Iriſh at Kinſail, and obliged the Spaniard 
to ſurrender that place and return home: an eminent proof that learn - 
ing does not diſqualify its poſſeſſor from becoming eminent in the field! 

Whoever has peruſed with attention the hiſtory of Scotland, muſt 
have obſerved how ſavagely ignorant the inhabitants of the north and 
welt iſles were, and how often, in conſequence of this, they diſturbed 
the publick tranquillity. To prevent this, it had been uſual with the 
adminiſtration to imptiſon their chiefs ; but as no attempts were made 
to humanize their vaſſals, by inſtructing them in the peaceful doctrines 
of chriſtianity, they were ſtill immerſed in ignorance, and ſtill ready 
to embark in every hazardous enterprize. James had long ſeen this 
with regret, and had often ſerioufly conſidered how they might be 
made profitable ſubjects : various expedients were propoſed, but none 
appeared ſo likely to fucceed, as the tranſplanting part of the iſlanders 
into the low country, and of ſettling the inhabitants of theſe parts in 
their room. Accordingly a ſociety of gentlemen adventurers * being 
inſtituted, the experiment was to be'tried on the Lewes, a long range 
of not unfertile iflands in the weſt, the king giving them large immu- 
nities on certain conditions . | 

But as the adventurers knew that the ſettlement wonld be oppoſed by 1 
the chieftains, ſo did they prepare ſoldiers to ſupport it, and toon after 1622. 
landed at Sternway, a lake in the Lewis. Murdoch M Cleod, a baſe- 
born ſon of old M*Cleod who affected the government of the iſland, 
made at firſt ſome reſiſtance. But after a ſhort conflict, being diffi- 
dent of the natives, whom he had uſed with great tyranny, he for- 
ſook the iſle, and the inhabitants gladly accepted the terms the enter- 
prizers impoſed. 

This happy beginning, however, was ſoon followed by a diſaſter; for Ler- 
mont, one of the chief ſettlers, being ſent to inform the court of their ſuc- 
ceſs, and to prepare againſt the winter &, was attacked at fea by Murdoch, 
who ſurrounding his veſſel with numerous birlings (for ſo the little barks 
uſed by the iflanders are called) ſoon boarded him, and putting the ma- 
riners to the ſword, threatened Lermont himſelf with death; yet did 
they carry him priſoner to Orkney, where he was immediately ran- 
lomed, but ſoon after died. | 

To repair this diſaſter, the adventurers bribed Niel M*Cleod: (Mur- 
doch's brother) to betray him into their hands. This he ſpeedily _ 
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Patrick abbot of Lindores, colonel William Stewart, captain William Murray, Lermont of 
ilcomy, Spence of Wormettone, fir James Anſtruther of Anſtruther, and Forret of Fiogaſk. 
＋ According to Moyſes, who places this affair in 1599, they wete to pay ſeven ſcore chal- 
ders of beer, cc. N £84 T q | 
1 According to. Moyſes, they did not (ail before the month of December; that author imputes 
their future mi-fortune to the inclemency of the weather, their bad lodgings and their want of 
beceſlaries, which, by bccaſioning a bl6ody flux, deſtroyed the colony. 
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cuted, having by ſtratagem ſurprized him, with tome of bis (als 


ous followers. - Theſe Niel inſtantly beheaded, but Murdoch he t. 


rendered to the new planters 3 Who ſent him to St. Andrew's, Where 
he ſoon ended his wicked life on a gibbet. 
The undertakers thinking now all their difficulties ſurmounted, be. 
gan to build and make a partition of lands. Theſe they let to thoſe 
of the natives whom they permitted to remain, they all {wearing fealty 
to them. But, on a ſudden, Norman, one of old M*Cleod's ſons, en. 
compaſſed them with an armed force, and firing their new habitations. 
obliged them, after an hour's reſiſtance and much bloodſhed, not only to | 
yield the property of the iſland to him, but alſo to procure him and his 
followers a pardon from the king of all paſt offences, which was ac. 
cordingly obtained. IE 
In conſequence of this, fir James Anſtruther embarked for the fouth 
with the remainder of the ſettlers, and the enterprize was for that time 
defeated. | I 
All this while the enemies of the proteſtant perſuaſion, and eſpe- 
cially the ſociety of Jeſus, were buſied in exciting a party againſt king 
James and his title to England. Having loſt all hopes (ſays Spotl. 
wood) of gaining his friendſhip or of obtaining a toleration when he 
aſcended the Engliſh throne, -they had wrote in defence of the Infan- 
ta's right: but their pamphlets had made few converts. This how- 
ever did not diſcourage them ; they began to treat of a marriage be. 
tween the lady Arabella Stuart and Robert prince of Savoy: that 
alſo proving abortive, a match was talked of between that lady and a 
grand-ſon of the earl of Hartford's, in hopes that their pretenſions be- 
ing united, many would eſpouſe their cauſe in oppoſition to the Scots 
king. But Elizabeth, who truly favoured his right, although ſhe 
would not openly affirm it, daſhed all their projects, by keeping a ſtrict 
eye over the lady and ſuch as reſorted to her. i 
Soon after this, king James received intelligence that one Mowbray, 
the ſon of a Scots baron, who had refided ſome time in the Infanta's 
court at Bruxells, had undertaken to aſſaſſmate him. One Daniel an 
Italian fencer made the diſcovery at London, and Elizabeth immedi- 
ately ordered fir Robert Cecil her ſecretary to examine the parties, for 
Moubray was alſo in London. Daniel ſtood to his ſpeeches, which the 
Scot denied, and offered to prove him a liar in combat. The fencer ac- 


cepted the challenge. Both being accordingly ſent to Scotland, they were 


firſt examined apart, and then confronted before certain of the privy 
council. There the Italian produced witneſſes, who ſwore to his de- 
poſitions, and Moubray was committed to Edinburgh caſtle, whence 
jecking to efcape, he ſoon after fell and daſhed out his brains on the 
rock. The body was the ſame day preſented to juſtice, and ſentence 
of forfeiture paſſed upon him. After that, it was ſuſpended for ſome 
time on a gibbet, then quartered, and affixed to the moſt conſpicu- 
ous parts of the city. KY 

Queen Elizabeth, who had hitherto enjoyed a good ſtock of health, 
being now in the 7oth year of her age, began to decline. As bc 
herſelf perceived it, ſo did ſhe remove from Weſtminſter to Rich- 
mond, that fhe might enjoy the remains of life with more freedom 
and better opportunity for the ſervice of God. There one day in con- 
verſation with the lord admiral, for whom ſhe entertained a pa- 


ticular reſpect, ſhe obſerved, © My throne has been held by * 
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courtiers when ſhe molt wanted their attendance : nay, it was openly 


times and hours, by ſea and by land, to pay their adoration to the riſing 


his own, his attendance on his miſtreſs was not the leſs frequent, nor 
were his applications to James unbecoming his ſtation. That monarch 
too, however fond of adulation, had yet ſenſe enough to ſee the man- 
lineſs of his conduct, and generoſity to acknowledge it in the follow- 
ing terms : 


« As I heartily thank you for your plain and honeſt offer, fo 


hazard your fortune or reputation, ſince the loſs of either would make 
you the leſs valuable to me. And I proteſt, in God's preſence, that 
for your conſtant and honeſt behaviour in your ſovereign's ſervice, I 
loved your virtues long before I could be certain that you would de- 
ſerve at my hand the love of your perſon : wherefore go on and ſerve 
her truly who reigneth, as you have done; for he that faileth to the 
preſent, will never be true to the future. | 
In the beginning of March, Elizabeth's diſorder encreaſed, and ſhe 
would frequently fit in a melancholy poſture, and refrain from eating, 
appearing wholly abſorbed in contemplation. She would admit of little 
diſcourſe with any except the archbiſhop of Canterbury. That prelate 
joined with her in prayer, and other devotions, which Elizabeth per- 


ſhe was very attentive to his grace whilſt he prayed by her. 

About this time the lord admiral, the lord keeper, and ſecretary 
waited on Elizabeth, and acquainted her that they were come in the 
name of the reſt of the council, to learn her pleaſure in reference to 
the ſucceſſion. The queen anſwered, with a faint voice, As ſhe had 
held a regal ſcepter, ſo ſhe deſired no other than a royal ſucceſſor. 
But the ſecretary requeſting her to explain herſelf, © I would (faid 
lhe) have a king ſucceed me; and who ſhould that be but my near- 
eſt kinſman, the king of Scots ?” | 

The archbiſhop then adviſing her to fix her thoughts on God, © I 
doſo (anſwered ſhe ;) nor does my mind in the leaſt wander.” On the 
24th of March, ſhe died, as Auguſtus had wiſhed, happy and peace- 
able, after a glorious reign of forty-four years, and four months. 

As no Engliſh monarch ever ſwayed the ſcepter with more real 
advantage to the people than Elizabeth, ſo will her praiſes be ever 
gratefully remembered by that nation, whilſt they know the bleſſings 

15 I | of 


jo the way of ſucceſſion, and ought not to go to any but my next and 
immediate heir.“ Although king James's party was before very con- 
ſiderable, in ſpite of the efforts of the catholick powers, and eſpecially 
of the French Henry, who dreaded the union of Britain, the queen's 
ſekneſs and this declaration greatly encreaſed the number; and, to 
the eternal infamy of courts, be it remembered, that the good, old, 
truly royal Elizabeth found herſelf more and more abandoned by her 


propoſed to ſend for king James. As this could not but be grating to 
the high ſpirited queen, ſo ſhould it be a leſſon to kings not to truſt 
to the profeſſion of thoſe around them; for now (as Camden obſerves). 
it was ſcarce credible with how forward a zeal all ranks and conditions: 
of men, difſenters, papiſt, and others, haſted away into Scotland, at all 


ſan. But though none was more intereſted in the change than ſe- 
cretary Cecil, both on his father the great Burleigh's account, and on 


may you aſſure yourſelf that it would do me no pleaſure that you ſhould . 


formed with great fervor, till her ſpeech almoſt left her, and then 
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a ſome time at leaſt, r as the umpire of Chriſtendom," 1 


0 . iland. How 2 his adminiſtration anſwered the general h 
A the province of other hiſtorians. Thus much however we m 
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commerce. 
At that time inderd the Fnglfh were the leſs ſenſible of: t 


gence on the 25th at Edinburbly by fir Roberè Cary, who h 
ſtart of fir Charles Peircy and fir Thomas Somerſet, whom the cov 
cit ſent to Scotland on purpoſe. 
made his publick entry into the long conteſted town of Berwick, as 
the 7th of the following month he did into London, to the joy 


_ that war was henceforth huſhed on the borders, and Great Britain, 
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bey there, by whom erected, 264. Its 
great immunities and revenues, ibid. On 
whom beſtowed, ibid. Privileges of the inha- 


bitants of Aberbrothock,. -  --/;; ibid. 
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named, 388. 


ABERCROMBIE, Dr. his account of the eftabliſh- 
ment and great priviledges of the Scots guard in 
France, 396. Called the patron of ſlavery, 

72. This inſtanced in his great character of 
King Richard II. of England, 573. 574. 

ABERDEEN Old, Univerſity of, when and by 
whom erected, 242, 7 20. Its conſtitution and 
ſeveral profeſſors, ibid. 

—— - New, Univerſity of, when and by 
whom erected, 242. Its ſeveral profeſſors, 243. 

——— biſhoprick of, when and by whom 
founded, 244. Its revenues at the reformation, 
245. Account of ſeveral other religious foun- 
dations there, 261, 268. 

—— — City, burnt by Ed. III. of England, 
523. Burnt again by the Engliſh, 526, 

ABERNETHY, in Strahern, a collegiate church 
there by whom founded, | 266. 

ABRAVANNUS, a river in Scotland mentioned by 
Ptolemy, its ſituation, 137. 

Achatus, king of Scotland, his reign, 288. His 
pacific diſpoſition, ibid. 289. His alliance 
with Charles the great proved, 289, 290. The 
articles of that alliance, 291, 292. Theſe ar- 
ticles were often ratified by ſucceeding mo- 
narchs, 292. Other articles added to them, 
ibid, The long continuance of this league and 
its great advantages to Scotland, ibid. Makes 
an alliance with the Picts, 293. His death, 

295. 

Acho, king of Norway, lays claim to the weſtern 
iſles of Scotland, 391. Invades Scotland with 
a great army, 392. Is defeated in a bloody 
battle, ibid. Eicapes to Orkney, where he 
dies of grief, : ibid, 

ApDa, counteſs of Northumberland, founds a 
monaſtery at Haddington in Eaſt Lothian, 265. 

AbpkRSTONE deſcribed, | 165. 
DRIAN, his wall in the county of Cumberland, 

its extent and when built, 53, 70, 171. Comes 
in perſon into Britain, 69, Has but indifferent 
ſucceſs there, ibid. 50. 
DULTERY, a law againſt it, 889. 
NEUS, thane of Galloway, raiſes 2 rebellion 
againſt Malcolm IV. and attempts the crown, 


301. Is overcome by Gilchriſt, earl of An- 


gus, ibid. Turns monk, | ibid. 
TRIANS, ſome account of that people, 59. 
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„ his memorable expedition 


into Britain, 58, 189. Subdues the Ordovi- 
cans, ibid. Erects ſeveral forts, ibid. Intro- 
duces the Roman lan uape, leartiihg, cuſtoms, 
ec. into Britain, ibid. Forms a deſign of 
conquering Ireland, 60. Fits out a fleet to 
attack the Caledonians, 61. Enters Caledo- 
nia and builds forts, ibid. Repulſes a vigorous 
attack of the Caledonians, 62. Several of his 
{tations or encampments in Caledonia, ibid. 

. Prepares for another encounter, 63. His ſpeech 
on that occaſion, 65. Giins a victory after a 
bloody engagement, 66, 67. Diſcovers and 
ſubdues the iſles of Orkney, 68. Introduces 
the Roman literature, ſciences and habit among 
the Highlanders, 80. His other endeavours 
to civilize the Britons, 149. Was the firſt 
Roman general that entered Scotland, 209. 
AGRICOLA CALPHURNIUs comes into Britain 
and repreſſes an inſurrection, 71. 
AGRICULTURE, laws concerning it, 647. 
AIDAN, a biſhop ſent from Icolmkill to convert 
the Engliſh, 248. 
Alp Ads, king of Scotland, his warlike reign 
and various exploits, 281, 282. 
AIRLY, Sir James Ogilvy of, ſent with ſeveral 
others ambaſſadors to Denmark, 714. Is no- 
bilitated for his ſucceſs in that embaſſy, ibid. 
AL ANNA, a place in Scotland, various conjectures 
about its ſituation, . 137. 
Al AxNus, the antient name of the river Tweed 
in Scotland, 137. 
ALATA CASTRA, in Scotland, different opinions 
about its ſituation, 137. 
ALBANY, duke of, brother and prime miniſter to 
king Robert III. Prefers an alliance of the 
family of Douglaſs with the royal family to 
that of March, 580. This proves the occa- 
ſion of great ravages, 58 1. Arreſts and con- 
fine; the prince his nephew for his vicious prac- 
tices, ibid, Is ſaid to have put him to a cruel 
death, 583. His eldeſt fon is killed in a ſkir- 
miſh with the Engliſh, ibid. Vindicated from 
the charge of cruelty to the prince, 585, 586. 

Is appointed regent of Scotland on the death of 
king Robert, 586. Makes an attempt to re- 
lieve king James then a priſoner in England, 
ibid. Renews the truce with England, 587. 
Pardons the earl of March and reſtores his 
eſtates in Scotland, 588. Diſguſts the king 
of England by an arrogant letter, ibid. Beat 
Donald, lord of the Ifles, in a bloody battle, 
589. Exerts himſelf for the king's liberation, 


590. Is charged with being remiſs in it, 601, 


ALBANY, 


0 
——  — . 
_- 


„ : ,N 


joined in a conſpiracy againſt his brother king 
James III, 679, Is confined to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, 680. Makes his eſcape to France, 
ibid. Various reports concerning this, ibid. 
Comes over to the king of 
ſerves againſt his brother the ing of Scotland, 
687. Makes an agreemeht-with him, and 
ſtiles himſelf king of Scotland, ibid. Makes 
feveral mean conceſſions to him, ibid. Marches 
with the general-of the Engliſh army and be- 
fieges Berwick, 688, They come without op- 
poſition to Edinburgh, 690. The nobles en- 
ter into a treaty with him, and reſtore him on 
conditions, ibid. Diſſembles and is reconciled 
to the king, 69 1. Retires from court and con- 
federates again with the king of England and 
ſeveral lords, 692. Renews the treaty with 
Richard III. 693. Joins with Douglaſs in 
ravaging the borders, ibid. Is defeated, and 
eſcapes by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, ibid. 
After ſeveral inroads and defeats he retires to 
France, 694. He is killed there by A 

| 95 

ALBANxY, JoHN, duke of, a ſubject of France, 
choſen regent of Scotland, during the minority 
of king James V. 760. A herald ſent for him, 
ibid. Is detained by the king of France, 761. 
Is ſent afterwards to Scotland, 763. His re- 
ception and wiſe adminiſtration there, ibid. A 
letter in his favour to the pope and college of 
cardinals, ibid, 764. Makes a progreſs through 
Scotland, ibid. Advices given him by Hep- 
burn, prior of St. Andrews, ihid, 765. Pre- 
vents the queen from flying to England with the 
young king, ibid. Puniſhes the earl of Hume's 
rebellion, 766. Prevents a tumult at Edinburgh, 
767. Makes up a breach between the earls of 
Huntley and Murray, ibid. Is declared ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown of Scotland, ibid. Renews 
the truce with England, ibid. Suppreſles a re- 
bellion of the earl of Arran, 768. His removal 
from the regency is inſiſted on by the king of 
England, ibid, He is vigorouſly ſupported by 
the parliament, ibid. Renews the truce with 
England, 769, 770. His impartiality in ad- 
miniilring juſtice, 770. Is inſtigated by Hep- 
burn again the earl of Hume and his brother, 
ibid. Entices them to come to court, where he 
gets them tried and executed, ibid. 771. Ap- 
points a Frenchman warden of the borders, 
ibid. The nobility diſguſted by this, ibid. 
Being reſolved to viſit France he procures an 
order fiom the ſtates, 772. Settles the govern- 
ment during his abſence and embarks for France, 
ibid. Returns to Scotland, 783. A threat- 
ning letter to the parliament of Scotland from 
Henry VIII, 784. Their ſpirited anſwer, 
785, 786. Is commanded by a herald from 
Henry to leave Scotland, which he diſregards, 
786. Goes with a numerous army to the bor- 
ders of England, 787. The Scots chiefs re- 
fuſe to go with him into England, 788. Agrees 
to a ſhort truce with England, ibid. Returns 
to France, ibid. Comes back with a reinforce- 
ment from thence, ibid. Prepares again to 


invade England, but is ſtill oppoſed by the no- 


Eigene; whom he 


| D 
Al nav, ALEXANDER, duke of, ſaid to have 
8 licit more ſuccours, ibid. His good 


ALBIN, or 


= 


© 
9 


E 


bility, ibid. 789. Returns to ha to ſo- 


X. 


characler 
the parlia. 


ALBION, whence that name, 26 
27. Peopled from Gaul, and at what bh 

41. See BRITAIN, 3 
LEXANDER I. King of Scotland, an *&oun: of 
his filver coins, 225, 226. Founded t 


ibid. 790. His power vacated by 
ment, 


he con- 


vent of Inch-columb, 2533 the abbey of Scone 
* 


juſtice and reſolution, ibid. His remarkable 
bravery in killing fix men who attempted 10 


II. An account of his ſilver coins, 


2060; a priory at Aberdeen, 261; a houſe of 
dominicans at Inverneſs, ibid. His acceſſion to 


view and treaty with king Henry, ibid. 383. 


land and Weſtmorland, for a valuable Conſider. 
ation, ibid. A difference between bim and 


— III. An account of his ſilver coins, 


them, ibid. Defeats Acho, king of Norway, 
viſit with his queen to the king of England, 
where they are ſumptuouſly entertained, ibi. 


bellious ſubjects, 394. Oppoſes the arrogance 
of the. prieſts and monks, ibid. and the por? 


France in the holy war, 395 


254; and the monaſtery of St. Andrews, 25h, 


An account of his reign, 348. His ren 


murder him, ibid. Suppreſſes a rebellion, ibie 
His death and excellent character, ibid 


126. Founds a houſe of dominicans, or black 


friars, at Stirling, 257 another at Edinburgh, 


8 


the crown of Scotland, 377. "Confirms the 
treaty with the king of England, ibid. Affi 
the barons againſt him, 378. Joins Lewis cf 
France againſt king John, 379. Is compre. 
hended in a treaty with king Henry upon the 
defeat of Lewis, ibid. 380. Has an inteiviey 
with Henry, and does homage for the lands he 
held of the crown of England, 38. Marie 
king Henry's ſiſter, ibid. Suppreſſes an infur- 
rection in Galloway, 382. Has another inter- 


Quits his claim to Northumberland, Cum ei- 


king Henry, ibid. Terms of another treaty, 
384. His reſolution in oppoſing the pope's 
legate, 386. The account of his attempt to 
recover the weſtern iſles not well founded, ibid. 
387. His death and excellent character, 38). 
His wives and iſſue, ibid. Was the firſt Scotch 
king who bore the lion rampant on his ſhield, 

117, 


226, Comes to the crown when very young, 
387. Divers broils during his minority, ibid. 
Marries the daughter of Henry king of England, 
388. Does homage to him for his lands in that 
kingdom, ibid. Refuſes to do it for Scotlai, 
390. Is made priſoner by his rebellious ſub- 
jets, 391. Gets his liberty and pardons 


who had invaded his kingdom, 392. "Concludes 
a treaty with Magnus his ſon, 393. Pays 


Sends aſſiſtance to king Henry againſt his tr. 


legate, ibid. Sends forces to aſſiſt the king df 
Aﬀiſts at the 
coronation of Edward I. of England, 396. 
Does homage to him, ibid. Aſſerts the inde- 
pendency of Scotland, ibid. 397. Aﬀiſts him 
to ſubdue the Welſh, 397. His untimely deal, 
ibid. and excellent character, ibid. His qi” 


and iſſue, 39 ö 
ALEXANDER 


; 


Ar EXA DEA III. pope; by his bull confirms the 
biſhoprick of Dunkeld, 244. Aſſerts the in- 
dependeney of the church of Scotland, 384. 
— —  —- VI. pope, grants his bull to erect 
the king's college of Aberdeen, 242; and for 
erecting Glaſgow into an archbiſhoprick, 246. 
His reſentment of the murder of king James 
III. of Scotland, 709, 710. Is appeaſed, and 


ſends ſeveral bulls into Scotland, 714. 
, lord of the Iſles, heads a rebellion, 
607. Is ſoon ſuppreſſed, 608. 


AlrRED, king of England, makes an alliance 
with the Scots, 303.  Overcomes the Danes 
and compels them to become chriſtians, 304. 

Alix us, ſon of Achaius, made king of Scot- 
land, 295. His wars with the Pitts, ibid. Is 


defeated, taken priſoner, and put to an igno- 


minious death by them, 296. 
ALTARSs, Roman, ſeveral found in Britain, 175, 
N | 177. 


Alva, duke of, ſends a ſupply of arms, ammu- 
* nition and money, to queen Mary's lords, 1104. 


Sends them freſh ſupplies, 110%. 
AMBERKELETHUS, king of Scotland, his ſhort 
reign and untimely death, 285. 


ST. ANDREWS, univerſity of, when and by 
whom founded, 242, 658. Its ſeveral pro- 
feſſors, ibid. Monaſtery of, by whom founded, 
256. Its revenues at the reformation, ibid. Ac- 
count of its dominicans and franciſcans, ibid, 
Its collegiate churches, 267. Church of, re- 
built by Hungus, king of the Pits, on a re- 
markable occaſion, 294. And the St. An- 
drews croſs uſed as the PiRiſh enſign armorial, 
ibid. Uſed likewiſe by the Scots as theirs, ibid, 
The caſtle of, held out long by the murderers 
of cardinal Beaton, 867, 869. Is ſurrendered 
and demoliſhed, 870. Univerſity of, is viſited 
and reformed, | 1283. 

—— An account of its archbifhaprick, 
244, 659, 660, 668. Its extent and revenue 
at the reformation, 244. When declared a 
primate, ibid. A great ſtruggle for that ſee, 


AER, 759. 
AnGLzsty, or Mona Ifle, made ſubject to the 
Romans under Suetonius Paulinus, 57. Re- 
duced by Agricola, 59. 
Ax cus, Gilchriſt, earl of, defeats Sumerled, 
thane of Argyle, 360; and Æneus, thane of 
Galloway, 361. Is defeated by Gildo, ibid. 
GILCHRIST, | 
——— earl of, joins in a conſpiracy againſt king 
James III. 702. His party prevail againſt the 
king, and murder him with many of his nobles, 
O5. 
——— Douglaſs, earl of, marries PIR ah 
queen dowager of Scotland, 760. Is much 
oppoſed by other nobles, ibid. By his freedom 
with other ladies alarms the queen's jealouſy, 
who reſolves to ſue for a divorce, 774. A 
great tumult at Edinburgh between his party 
and that of the earl of Arran, 776. Gets the 


better of them in an encounter near Kelſo, 


ibid. He and his friends are cited by the par- 
liament to anſwer for their crimes, 783, 784. 
By interceſſion of the queen he is baniſhed to 
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France, 784. His adherents fly to England; 
and are proclaimed traitors, ibid. Comes to 
England, where he is countenanced by the 
king, 790. Returns to Scotland; and is op- 
1. by the queen and the eat] of Arran, 791 
Heads a party againſt them, ibid. Forces the 
patliament to meet at Holyrood-houſe, 792. 
© Gets the king in his power, 793. Brings his 
own friends into power, and rules with great 
licentiouſneſs, 793. Diſperſes the queen's 
party who attempted to oppoſe him, ibid. 
Agrees to a truce with England, 794. Is by 
conſent divorced from the queen, 795. 
oppoſed by the earl of Lenox, &c. whom he 
defeats in a ſharp encounter, 796. Engages 
the earl of Arran to his party, ibid. By his 
aſſiſtance gets the better in a ſecond engage- 
ment, 797. Recovers Edinburgh caſtle from 
the queen, ibid. Calls his oppoſers to an ac- 
count, ibid. Settles ſeveral diſordets both in 
the north and ſouth, 798, 799. Is reconciled 
to the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 799. Leaves 
the court to ſettle his private affairs, ibid. The 
king having eſcaped in his abſence, deprives 
him of all his offices and diſcharges him the 
court, ibid. 300. He and his adherents at- 
tainted and forfeited by the parliament, ibid. 
The king ſhews great reſentment againſt him 
and them, ibid. They fortify the caſtle of 
Tantallon, ibid. Is refuſed admittance into 
Edinburgh, ibid. His offices diſpoſed of, 801. 
The king of England interceeds for him and 
his friends, ibid. Surrenders his forts and re- 
tires with his friends into England, ibid. 802, 
Returns to Scotland, 838. Witneſſes a treaty 
between England and Scotland, 849. Is made 
one of the council, 851. Is turned out of it, 
854. Aſſembles with his friends in the weſt, 
855. His bravery in oppoſing the Engliſh, 
860, 861, 874. | Ke Ne] 
ANNE queen, an account of her Scots ſilver 
coins, 237, 238. 
AN roxiNus PIUs, his wall, its courſe, ditch 
and forts deſcribed, 53, 171—184. When 
built, 184. Whence named Graham's Dike, 
ibid. Its length, 185. Various opinions con- 
cerning it, ibid. By whom built, 189. 
ARcHRHIsHOrs, when firſt appointed in Scotland, 
668. Why not earlier, ibid. Oppoſition 
made to that appointment, ibid. 669, 
ARcy, Sir Anthony d', a Frenchman, appointed 
warden of the borders between Scotland and 
England, 771. Is diſliked by the nobility, ibid. 
Becomes obnoxious to the borderers by his re- 
ſolute execution of juſtice, 772, 773. Falls 
into an ambuſh and is killed, 3773. 
ARGENTACOXUS, a Caledonian, the ſmart au- 
ſwer of his wife to the empreſs Julia, 


70, 77, 165. 


ARGYLE, earl of, is appointed to carry the crown 


of Scotland to the dauphin of France, 906. 
Deſerts the court on account of the diſſimula- 
tion of the queen regent, 911. Becomes a 
zealous promoter of the reformation, 913. 
Seizes the palace and mint at Edinburgh, ibid. 
Aſſures the queen regent of his loyalty, ibid. 
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Is afterwards brought into. it, ibid. Agrees to 


1133. His death, 1138. I. lage 
ARGYLE, earl of, a plot of the earl, of Marton, 
regent; to oppoſe him diſcovered, 1141. He 
diſobeys the regent's ſummons, and ſwears re- 
venge againſt him, ibid. Accuſes him to the 
King of ſeverity, 11442. By his command in- 
Vites ſuch of the nobility as he pleaſed. to at- 
tend, ibid. Is commiſſioned to go againſt the 
popiſh lords, 1254. Receives a new order 
for that purpoſe, 1258. Goes with his party 
to attack them, ibid. Is deſeated and forced 


do retreat, Fin Sa ent. 
= me counteſs of, is obliged to do pe- 
nance by the general aſſembly, oog. 


known, 
4 11000 kd oo 4.4: k id. 
ARMADA; a vaſt Spaniſh fleet ſo called invades 
England, 1213. Is attacked, and by ftrata- 
pow defeated, by the Engliſh fleet, 1214. 
Many of the ſhips driven and wrecked by 
ſtorm on the north coaſt of Scotland and Ire- 


opiſcopal ſeat, 247. Its revenues not 


land, Sinund⸗ 3 ibid. 
ARM s, or weapons of war, ＋ to be uſed 
in the time of king James II. 644. In that 


of James III. 670. Of James IV. 715. 
And of James V. 828, 830. 

ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM, ſeized by the Engliſh 
after a meeting of the wardens of the marches, 
1265. Is made priſoner in the caſtle of Car- 

- lifle, ibid. His liberation demanded firſt by the 
warden and afterwards by the king, ibid. Be- 
ing refuſed, the Scots ſurprize the caſtle of Car- 
liſle and carry him off in triumph, ibid. 1266, 
This the occaſion of ſeveral diſorders on the 
borders, | 1266, 
Army. An attempt to eftabliſh a ſtanding army 
in Scotland vigorouſly oppoſed and ſet afide, 
896. Arguments againſt it, ibid. 
ARRAN, Boyd, earl of, one of the plenipoten- 
tiaries ſent to Denmark to negotiate the mar- 
riage of king James III. 663. Incurrs the 
king's diſpleaſure, 664. Being afraid to land 
in Scotland returns to Denmark, ibid. 
vels through ſeveral countries and dies abroad, 


665. 


— 


6—— — 


James, earl of, has the charge of 
the earl of Hume as priſoner in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, 766. Is corrupted by him and 

perſwaded to join him, ibid. Is reconciled to 
the regent by the mediation of the counteſs 
dowager his mother, ibid. Is ſeduced to ano- 

ther rebellion at the inſtigation of the king of 
England, 767, 768. His reconciliation with 
the regent is again effectuated, ibid, Is ap- 
pointed warden of the borders, 773. A gteat 
tumult at Edinburgh between his party and that 
of the earl of Angus, 776. Becomes the prime 
director of the queen dowager, whom he joins 


in oppoſing Angus, 791. Is reconciled- to 


articles for putting an end to the civil war, 1131, 
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_ ſole tutor to the queen and 
| kingdom, ibid. Poſleſſes the rreafite kh 
. Cipal places, 337+, Agrees to a.m 


dermined by a plot of cardinal Beaton's 


cardinal, 867. Is obliged to quit the;heyt d 


ft, Ba 3 Arad be 7 ; 
———=— Declared affiant in the reg 


pointed him, 839. 
lithgow, ibid. Articles of the 


e. 

4 797. 
Maty, 8 On 1 — 
governar of th. 


the infancy of guten 


the queen with prince Edward of 17 hy 
838. Is declared regent,.and a, coungi) ap- 
Keeps the queen at Len. 
to, ibid, Favours the reformation, ob 


courted by the king of England, 841. Bun. 


5 e e ibid. Gets a favoural 


ders Beaton from abdicating the rehm, ibid. 
Is biaſſed againſt England by the abbot of Paiſ. 


845. Cabals againſt him to d 


poſſeſſion of the caſtle, Which is dem 


ſequences of © this to the Scots, *87 5, #16 


Reſolyes on a coalition with him 1 
, 4 TI anſyer to 

ng Henry's demands, 84.3. Aud funhe, 
terms with England agreed to, 84% Ha. 
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ley, ibid. A treaty with England Concludes 

ſhim 84 
Gives aſſurances of his ality 68 Frye 
England, ibid. Makes ſeveral propoſals t 
him, 848. Makes an agreement with the 
cardinal, 849. Gives the Eggli tebdent 
freſh aſſurances, ibid. Goes to the cardinal 
at St. Andrew's, who refuſes to ſee him, ibid, 
Proclaims the cardinal a traitor, and prepare 
to oppoſe him, 850. Makes a new igre- 
ment with him, and meets him, ibid. Ab. 
jures his religion and renounces the trextr 
with England, ibid. Attempts agalnſt him by 
the Engliſh ' miniſter, 852. Pete War 
againſt . e 854. Heads the pupil 
party againſt the feformers, ibid. Defeat: 
party of them under the earl of Glenain, 
855, 856. His zigorous proceedings at Gla/- 
gow, 856. Goes to 'oppoſe an Invalion of 
the Engliſh at Leith, 857. Sends ;propoſal 
for an accomodation which are Tefuſed, ibid. 
Supplies the caſtle of Edinburgh With pro- 
viſions, and returns to Stirling, ibid. Goes to 
oppoſe another invaſion, 850. Leayes lis 
army privately, ibid. Accompanies cardind 
Beaton in his progreſs againſt the hereto 
862. Marches againſt the murderets of the 


them in the caſtle of St. Andrew's and rear 
to Edinburgh, ibid. Sollicits the-alliftaace« 
France, ibid. Marches again to oppoſe the 
-inroads of the Engliſh, ibid. Upon heatirg 
of the arrival of ſuccours from France returts 
to St. Andrew's, 859. By their . 


870. Is alarnied with another formidable i. 
vaſion from England, 871. Makes gieat pr 
parations to oppoſe it, 871, 87. Rekuſs 
terms of an accommodation by the infiuenc 
of the Popiſh clergy, 873. Fatal col. 


Sends embaſſadors to ſollicit the aſſiſtant ofen 
French, 877. Agrees to a mattiage'0 
young queen to the Davphin of F — 


E N th 


879, 1s courted aft hribed by che French 
king to reſign his office as poyernor,” 884. 
Makes an oppteflive progreſs trough the 
north, 890. Ang through the welt and ſouth, 
jbid. Several endeayours to make him refign 
the government, 891. Which at laſt he for- 
mal:y does, + 3892. 
carl of, eldeſt fon to the duke of Caſtle- 
herald, favours the refofmation, 916. His 
impolitiek conduct on the arrival of queen 
Mary from France, 933. Declares againſt 
either publick or private maſſes, ibid. 
—— — Difagrees with the duke of Lenox, 
1165. Is diſcharged the court, ibid. Aﬀects 
a regard for religion to gain popularity; ibid. 
Reſigns his command of the king's guard, ibid. 
A confederacy. of the nobility, &c. againſt 
Lenox,and him, 1167, Is confined and his 
party diſperſed, 1168. Makes his eſcape, 
1169. Congratulates and petitions the king 
on his liberation for allowance to fee him, 
1173. Gains admittance, and in a ſhort time 

a great, influence over him, ibid.. Leads him 
into violent meaſures, ibid. Affronts the En- 
gliſh ambaſſador, 1174. Becomes 2 
noxious to the clergy, ibid. 1175. a- 
ſions great confuſions by his violent proceed- 
ings, ibid. Several inſtances of his arbitrary 
meaſures, 1177, 1178. Is promoted to be 
chancellor and other preferments, 1179. Is 
undermined by ſome of his confidents, ibid. 
Loſes the countenance of queen Elizabeth by 
an accident, 1180. Is confined a ſhort time 
but returns to court, ibid. Being ſtripped of 
his titles, is forced to retire and live a private 
TM. . 1182. 
An rubn's Oven, a deſcription of, and con- 
jectures concerning it, 146, 208, 213. By 
whom, and when deſtroyed, | 213. 
ARTICLEs, lords of, combine againſt the earl of 
Morton and his party, 1146. A liſt of them, 
ibid. Raiſe forces on pretence of the king's 
authority, ibid. A proclamation againſt them, 
ibid, Take the field againſt the king's lords, 
1147. Are brought to an accommodation by 
the mediation of the Engliſh ambaſſador, ibid. 
ARTILLERY and HARN RSS appointed to be pro- 
vided, 330. 
ASSEMBLY of the clergy, their petition to queen 
Mary in favour of the reformation, and againſt 
Popery, 953. Her anſwer to them, 954. 
Renew their application but with little ſucceſs, 
957. Congratulate the queen on the birth of 
king James VI. 962. Obtain additional ſup- 
plies, 965. 


of the nability to procure them ſtipends, 992. 
Articles agreed on between the general aſſem- 
bly and ſeveral lords, barons, &c. ibid. 993. 
Get the confeſſion of faith eſtabliſhed in par- 
liament, 1006. Fail in their attempt to re- 
cover the patrimony of che church, ibid. 
Impoſe a penance on the. biſhop of Orkney 
and counteſs of Argyle, 1009. A letter from 


Solicit the concurrence of ſeveral 


0 - 


them with encommunication unleſs / 
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Perth, ibid. 1125; The Preſbyterian” go- 


regulations for the 


offence to the king by their haſty pr 


regulati 


E X. 
mifponets to the queen's 'Jotds "threatnihs 


Ac” 
ed the king's authority) 110% An 
aſſembly at Leith agree on ſeveral articles fot 

ng the eccleſiaſtical policy, 1426. Some 
objeftivns againſt theſe. by an at 


vernment ptbpoſed in the aſſembly, 1139. 
"The lawfulneſs of the epiſcopal function, and 
the authority of chapters in the election of 
biſhops- debated in it; ibid. 11 Preſent 
policy of the church to the 
parliament; 1148. Propoſe conditions to the 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow, ibid. And ſeveral 
others to the reſt of the biſhops, ibid. Give 
oceedings, 
ne of the 


1154. The policy and diſe 


church conſitmed by parliament; ibid. App6int 


a committee to conſider what further fegula- 
tions were neceſſury, ibid. 1155. Cite the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's before them ibid. 
Set aſide the office of biſhops, 1161. 

to diſpoſe of their revenues, ibid. Their pro- 
ceedings againſt Montgomery biſhop of Glaſ- 


gow, 1166, 1167; Approve the conduct of 


the confederate nobility,” in ſecuring the: king 
from the influence of Lenox and Artan; 1169. 
They excommanicate the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew, 1133. Commiſſioners from them 
apply to get the prelates removed from parlia- 
ment, 1210, Preſent ſeveral petitions to par- 
lament in behalf of the church, 1 232. Some 
of them granted, and others rejected, ibid. 


They excommunicate the popiſ fords,” 1242, 


ex communication of the 


Theit remonſtrances to the king againſt them, 
1243. His anſwers not ſatisfying, chey have 
recourſe to arms, ibid. 1244. Some of theit 
number attend a conference of the eſtates, 
ibid. Several articles ptopoſed which they 
diſapprove of, ibid, 1245. They order the 
| popiſh lords, to be 
publiſhed in all their churches, 1251. Pro- 
poſe ſeveral methods to the king for preſerving 
his perſon and dominions, which be approves 
of, ibid. Several demands made by the king 
from them, 1252. Their anſwers, 1252. 
Get directions from the king about their ſen- 
tences of ex communication, 1260. Diſpleaſe 
the king by their exceptions againſt his orders, 
1261. Their violent oppoſition to the exiled 
Popiſh lords, 1267. Make propoſals to the 
king which he diſlikes, ibid. Several hot 
altercations between the king and them on 


that account, 1269, 1270. Hold meetings 


Several miniſters 


the duke of Caſtleherald to them, 108 3. 


They bring about a reconciliation between 


him and the regent, ibid. They ſend com- 


in ſpite of the kings proclamation, 1271. 
Their other violent proceedings occaſions 
a great tumult at Edinburgh,” 1276. An 
aſſembly called by the king · to ſettle the ſpiri- 
tual juriſdiction, 1280. The king propoſes 
ſeveral queſtions to them for that purpoſe, 
ibid. They agree to ſeveral articles, 1281. 
ppointed by the k ing to re- 
concile dhe pen 12145 | Terms re- 
quired by them | of the lords, ibid. The 
King proclaims his agreement with the church, 


and takes it into his protection, ibid. They 


receive 
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receive the popiſh lord into the boſom of the 
church, 128 3. Make ſeveral regulations in fa- 


vour of the king's authority, ibid. See CL EK RO. 
Assux rox, Sir J 


ohn, a Scotiſh knight, in 
the ſervice of king Edward III. of England, 
rms a very extraordinary feat of arms in 
ran ce, | | 558, 
ATHELSTANE, king of England, commits great 
ravages upon the Picts, 293. Is lain and his 
army routed by them, 294. The improba- 
bility of this ſtory, ibid. His wars againſt the 
Scots and Danes miſrepreſented, 305, 306. 
Popiſh legends concerning him, ibid. 307, 

| 4175 418. 
ATHELSTANE-FORD in Scotland, whence na- 
med, 294. 
ATHOLE, Walter earl of, heads a conſpiracy 
againſt king James I. 612, By what means 
animated to this undertaking, ibid. His dread- 
ful puniſhment after the king's death, 614, 

| 615. 

——— John earl of, ſuppreſſes Mudyart's party 
in the Highlands, and brings him and his fa- 
mily priſoners to Edinburgh, 895. 
— Joins with the earl of Argyle in com- 
plaining to the king againſt the earl of Morton, 
regent, 1142. Is appointed chancellor upon 
the death of lord Glammis, 1144. 
ATwoop, his denial of the league between 
Charles the great, and Achaius king of Scot- 
land, groundleſs, 291. 
AvuB1GnyY, Eſme lord de, arrives from France 
at the court of Scotland, 115 3. The deſign 
of his coming, ibid. Makes a rapid progreſs 
in the young king's favour, ibid. Has titles 
and appointments given him, ibid. See LENOx. 
Az1NCOURT, the famous battle of, between the 
French and Engliſh, deſcribed, 596—bco. 
AYALA DE PEDROA, ambaſſador of Spain, medi- 


1 


ates a peace between Scotland and England, 


B. 724 725. 


BA BBING TON, Anthony, a popiſh gentleman, 
aſſiſts queen Mary in her foreign correſpon- 
dence, 1186. Enters into a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt queen Elizabeth, 1187. His defign 
diſcovered by Walſingham, and watched by his 
ſpies, ibid. 1188. He is apprehended, 1189. 
His confeſſion and execution, ibid. His letter 
to queen Mary produced againſt her at her 


trial, 1191. 
. Bacon, lord keeper, his conferences with queen 
Mary's commiſſioners, 1114. 


BAILE v, Charles, ſent from Bruſſels over to Eng- 
land in the ſervice of queen Mary, 1120. Is 
ſeized with his papers at Dover, ibid. Brought 
priſoner to London, ibid. Being put to the 
rack, he accuſes biſhop Leſly, ibid. 

BAKER, his character of Geffrey of Monmouth, 3. 

BALCANQUEL, Mr. a clergyman, promotes ſedi- 
tion in a ſermon, 1275. 

BALENDEN, Sir Lewis, juſtice clerk, a roles 
friend to the earl of Arran, joins with others 
in undermining him, 1179. Is ſent to Eng- 
land to accuſe the Scots refugees, ibid. Be- 


comes their friend, and conſpires their il. 
tation | CORES 
BaLFouR, Sir James, made governor 
burgh caſtle by Bothwell, 968. 
the regicides, ibid. 


BAL IOI, Bernard, ſent by Stephen king of Ens 
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obnoxious to him, 984. Is perſuaded wa 2 


poſſeſſion of the caſtle, and join in profi 
Refigns the caſtle wen 
good terms, | | 
land againſt the Scots, 352. "Renounees the 
fealty he had ſworn to David king of Scoſlano 
ibid. His ſucceſs variouſly reported, dic 
John de, lays claim to the crown df 
Scotland, 403. Ihe foundation of his claim, 
ibid, 404, 414, 422. His title preferred by 
king Edward, 423. Is put in poſſeffion of 
the crown, 427. Swears fealty, and gives let- 
ters patents thereon to Edward king of Eng. 
land, ibid. Is forced to renounce all former 
conceſſions and agreements made by the king 
of England to thoſe of Scotland, 428, Is on 
ſeveral occaſions treated by Edward in 2 
haughty and imperious manner, ibid, 429, 
430. Is obliged to ſtand at the bar of the 
houſe of peers in England, 430. Refuſes to 
anſwer the ſummons of king Edward, 432. 
His aſſiſtance is ſollicited both by the French 
and Engliſh, ibid. Concludes a treaty with 
the French againſt the Engliſh, ibid. Atti- 
cles of the faid treaty, 432, 433. Is ab- 
ſolved from his oath of fealty by the pope, 433, 
Delivers up ſeveral caſtles to the Engliſh, ibid, 
Reſolves on a war againſt them, ibid. Puts 
king Edward to open dehance,” 435. For- 
mally renounces the homage done by him and 
his people to the king of England, 436. l 
defeated with great ſlaughter by the Engliſh, 
ibid. Loſes the principal towns and caſtles in 
Scotland in a ſhort time, 437. Is forced to 
make a freſh ſubmiſſion to king Edward, ibid. 
By a formal inſtrument ſurrenders both bis 
crown and kingdom to him, 438. His l. 
berty ſollicited and obtained by the pope's nun- 
cio, 453. This on what terms agreed to, 
ibid. Renounces all further concern with 
Scotland, ibid. Spends the reſt of his day 
at Normandy in France, 463.. His eftares 
in England and Scotland beſtowed by king Ed. 
ward on his nephew John of Britain, ibid. 
Edward, is perfuaded to invade Scotland 
and claim the crown, 505, 506. Is ſup- 
ported by the king and a powerful patty in 
England, 506. His mean conceflions to the 
king of England, 507. Lands in Scotland, 
and is ſucceſsful in his firſt attempt, ibid 
Gets aſecond and a third victory, and aſſume 
the crown at Scone, 508. Is almoſt furpi 
and driven out of the kingdom, 509, 51% 
Is openly affiſted by the king of England, 50. 
His mean contract with that prince, 511, 517 
Is reſtored by the powerful afliſtance of king 
Edward, 518. Returns to Scotland at 
head of a numerous army, ibid. His 
mean ſubmiſſion and ceſſions to king Edw ! 
ibid. 519. Is expelled Scotland a ſec 


Joes wit in Edward into 
time, 519. Goes with king Englund 
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England, $29, 527. Enters Scotland again 
with an Engliſh army, 523. Meets with 
ſome ſucceſs, ibid, 524. Commands à part 
of the Engliſh army at a battle near Durham, 
538. Behaves va iantly there, 539. Re- 
ſolves to reduce Scotland to his obedience, 541. 
Enters it with a great army, ibid. e no- 
tion of his granting à truce to the Scots in 
Bruce's intereſt, cortected, 542. Is again 
meanly treated by the king of and, 545. 
And forced to reſign his pretenſions to the 
crown of Scotland for a pitiful annuity, ibid. 
Makes over to him all his paternal dominions, 
ibid, And figns a ſcandalous deed for. that 
purpoſe, ibid. 546. Lives and dies after- 
wards in obſcurity, 546. 
BALLaRD a Romiſh prieſt joins in a conſpiracy 
to aſſaſſinate queen Elizabeth, 1186. His 
tranſactions abroad with that view, ibid. 
Their deſign diſcovered, 1187. Is appre- 
hended and executed 1189. 
BALLocH Donald, heads a number of outlaws 
who ravage Lochaber, 608. Defeats the 
earls of Mar and Cathneſs who were ſent 
againſt him, ibid. Flies to Ireland where he 
is ſeized and beheaded, 609. 
BALMERINOCH, a religious houſe there, when 
and by whom founded, 253- Its revenues at 


the reformation, | ibid. 
When and by whom erected into a tem- 
poral lordihip, 253. 


BALMUDY or BALMULLY, a ſtrong Roman 
fort ſaid to have been, erected there, 179. 
Several idle tales told by the inhabitants con- 
cerning it, | ibid. 

Bax A TIA in Scotland mentioned by Ptolemy, 
its ſituation, 2 . 

Bancno "Thane of Lochaber, a brave general 
of Duncan I. king of Scotland, 329. His 
ſucceſsful ſtratagem to defeat the Norwegians, 
ibid. A 5 0 75 apparition and prediction 
to him, 330. Hs death procured by Mac- 
beth, 331. His poſterity come to the crown 
of Scotland, * 554. 

Bang Donald aſſumes the title of king of Scot- 
hand, 368, His: forces routed and himſelf 
killed, 4 BY ibid. 

BANNOCKS-BURN, the great advantages of a 
victory obtained there by the Scots over the 
Englith, 217. A total defeat of the Engliſh 
there by the Scots, under the command of 
king Robert Bruce, 486. King James III. 

| defeated and killed there by his rebellious 
ſubjects, | Ba ibid. 

Barps of the Gael or Highlanders, their great 
antiquity, 164. Their ſevera offices, ibid. 

BaRons of England forced to take arms againſt 
king John, 377. Compell him to grant 
Magna Charta, ibid. Are dreadful oppreſſed 
and cruelly ufed by him, ibid. 378. Apply 
to the Scots for aſſiſtance againit him, ibid, 
And to the king of France whoſe ſon the 
chuſe king, ibid. Their ingratitude to Alex- 
ander king of Scotland, 23280. 

the leſſer ones of Scotland enabled to 


lend repreſentatives to Parliaments and con - 
ventions, ' 1211. 


*. 

puniſhes the inſolence of the Dutch, 736. 
And of the Portugueſe, 742. ' Is overpowered 
by the Engliſh and dies a priſoner at London, 
ibid. Another of that name crutzes on and 


—— + 


BEATON archbi 
the Hamiltons againſt Angus and his adherents, 
(77: His diſſimulation diſcovered by Gavin 

ouglaſs, ibid. Joins the queen's party 
againſt Angus, 793. Cauſes Mr. Patrick 
Hamilton to be burnt for hereſy, 797. His 
death and character, 19. 

c David ſucceeds in that ſee and is made a 
cardinal, 8 19. An ambaſſador from England 
tries in vain to bring into diſgrace, 822. A 
ridiculous proclamation of his, 823. Proſe- 
cutes the captain of the king's guard for hereſy, 
824. Attends the king in his laſt moments, 
and pretends to make a will for him, 834. 
Gets himſelf and aſſiſtants declared guardians 
to the young queen, 836. This diſagreeable 
to the majority of the nation, ibid. His for- 

ery of the will detected, he is ſet aſide, ibid. 

s committed to Blackneſs, 838. Gets him- 
ſelf removed to his caftle of St. Andrew's, 
840. Outwits the regent, and in a ſhort 
time obtains his liberty, 841. Gains ſeveral 
to join him in oppoſing an alliance with Eng- 
land, 842, 843. Great offers made him by 
the clergy, 843, 844. Offers to abdicate the 
realm, but is refuſed by the regent, 844. 
Rendezvouſes his party at Stirling, 848. They 
ſeize the young queen, ibid. Makes over- 
tures to the governor which are refuſed, ibid. 
Comes to an agreement with him, 849. Re- 
fuſes to ſee him at St. Andrew's and is pro- 
claimed a rebel, ibid. Prepares to oppoſe the 
governor, 8 50. Comes to a freſh agreement 
and meeting with him, ibid. Endeavours in 
vain to_ gain the earl of Lenox to his party, 
853. Gets the treaties of peace and marriage 
with England diſſolved, 854. Orders the 
proſecution of Hereticks, ibid. Is oppoſed 
by the earls of Angus and Lenox, 855. 

utwits Lenox, ibid. Obtains the dignity 
of a legate, 856. Makes a progreſs through 
his dioccſs, cruelly perfecuting Hereticks, 862,, 
His proceedings againſt Mr. George Wiſhart, 
863, 864. This creates him many enemies, 
ibid. A plot formed and extcuted againſt 
him, 865. The circumſtances of 'his death, 
866. His charaQer, ibid. His murderers and 
their adhetents proſcribed, - 867. 


y. — —Mr, is active in queen wy eſcape 
er 


from Lochlevin, 1016. Is ſent by her to ſol- 
licit ſuccours from England and France, 1017, 


BEcKET St. Thomas, his ſhrine ſeized, he un- 


fainted and his bones burnt by king Henry 


VIII. a a 819. 


Bax rox captain Andrew, a brave ſea officer BEDE his account of the antient Scots, 20, 21, 
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E N 


a f r 
Of che arrival of the Picts in the 
* F. of. Britain, 82. This confuted, 83. 
His 
91. His account of the Saxon government, 


BeDeoRD earl of, ambaſſador: from queen Eli- 
zabeth to the court of Scotland, his negocia- 
tions there, Pig lein tt a bare Oge 
Bos laws concerning them, 647, Wo 
d! Aris: i 3 ; 732, 1150. 
BzLIEZVxE Pomponne de, ſent ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary to the court of France, to re- 
monſtrate to queen Elizabeth againſt the exe- 


Caution of queen Mary, 1199. His endeavours 


prove unſucceſsful, | ibid. 
BELL, Adam author of a hiſtory of Scotland, 

ſome account of him, 250. His —_— 
when and by whom printed, ibid, 


BENE DIC III. pope, grants a bull, confirming 
the foundation of the univerſity of St. An- 

. . drew's, 242. Sends two cardinals to com- 
promiſe matters between France, England, 
and Scotland, 528. 
BEN ETICES, the temporalities of them united 
to the crown, 1210. 
BzRwick taken, and a dreadful ſlaughter of 
the Scots there by the Engliſh, 435. Taken by 
king Robert Bruce, 491. Beſieged by the 
Engliſh, ibid, Surrendered by the Scots after 

a vigorous defence, 517. 
crown of England, ibid. Retaken by the 
Scots, 544. And again by the Engliſh, 545. 
Reſtored to the Scots, 654. Beſieged by. the 
Engliſh, 688. Surrendered to them, 691. 

\ Reſtored to the Scots, 7862. 
BET TANcOURTH Monſieur comes to Scotland 
and inſtigates the queen regent to perſecute the 
reformers, o, 910. The conſequence of 
this in farther promoting it, 910. 
BeveRLy St. John, a book entituled his life, 
Proofs extracted from it of the dependency 
of the Scots on the Engliſh, 417, 418. 
BIBLE, firſt allowed to be read in a known 
tongue in Scotland, 840. All houſe-holders 
are obliged to purchaſe bibles and pſalm- books, 
115 5. 
Bicamy A law againſt it. 889. 
Bisyoy, a Scotſman reſiding in England, his 
free letter to Sir James Mellvil againſt the 
marriage of queen Mary to the earl of Both- 
wel, 974. 
BIs Hor, debates in the aſſembly of the church, 
concerning the uſe and neceſſity of that office, 
1140. Articles propoſed to them by the 
aſſembly, 1148. The office ſet aſide, and 
biſhops diſcharged from officiating by the ge- 
neral aſſembly, 1161. The archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's excommunicated by them, 1183. 
Their temporalities annexed to the crown, 
1210. Perſons nominated by king James to 
the vacant ſees, 1295. In Scotland cruelly 
uſed for their favouring king Robert Bruce, 
476. Their daily allowance while in priſon, 
9.105; 44080, 

BiSHOPRICKS in Scotland, the method taken to 
aſcertain their value at the reformation, 243. 
The ſtate and revenues of its ſeveral biſhop- 
ricks, 244—248, 


northern BL ack David, a clergyman, his indifcre.. ; 
of queen Elizabeth” and bs three 
notion of the origin of the Scots, 190, - 
appeals to the 8 
C19 6 113. 5 


Is annexed to the 


Bae e 
Being cited to anſwer before N 
nod, ibid. His decke, 


of the council's juriſdictiom, ibid. f 
ported by the aſſembiy, ibid, Thb f.. 
caſion of great heats between the Un ap 
church, 1271, 12/2. Is brought WS tia 
for ſeveral treaſonable and ſeditibus expre 
ſions, 1272. Found guilty and ' bahiſhes, 
BBACKMEAL in Scotland what, 1607. . be 
againſt it, eee 
BL AIR John, chaplain to Sir William Wallic. 
his fines and dreadful imprecations on Wa: 
lace's death, | 449, 4 1 
r 1 ap in Clydſdade, account of 1 
dere, | ol onde 
BI oon ſtrange relations of it in the Moki . 
bles, | "1 bas Vet ogg. 
BoAnicia, her bravery againſt the Romans 1 
Britain, 57. Being defeated by them ſhe 
poiſons herſelf, e ©4728 ei pig 
Bo rs of the antient Britains deſeribed 166 
Bop ERIA æſtuarium in Scotland, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, its ſituation, fl) egit! 148. 
BopoTRIA the antient name of the river Forth, 
59. Is croſſed by Agricola, 2362" %1, 
Boxce Hector, his hiſtory of Scotland cenſured, 
52. His account of the origin of the Pigy 
confuted, 83, 84. Followed Forduns ſabu- 
| lous hiſtory, 116, And improved upon it 
124. His account of the public fecerdb 
© groundleſs, ibid. 125. His hiſtory has 0 
| claim to truth or good order, 125. Sever 
inſtances of his abſurd romances, ibid. 1:6, 
Differs from Fordun in his account of the ſpu- 
rious kings, 128, His miſtake concerning 
the foundation of Perth, 198. And con- 
cerning Camelon, 207. His account of At- 
thur's oven, 209. His notion of certain 
ſtones erected in ſeveral parts of Scotland, 
cenſured, 216. His account of the plenty of 
ſilver, money in Scotland, fabulous, 225; Hs 
account of the biſhop of the iſles, groundlek, 
247. One of the firſt profeſſors in the od 
college of Aberdeen, where he wrote bis 
hiſtory of Scotland. 1710. 
BoHEMIA, when firſt made a kingdom, 114 
BoLESLA Us, was the firſt king of Poland, II. 
BoLLEN Anne, marchioneſs of Pembroke, is 
married to king Henry VIII. 805, her mar- 
riage confirmed by archbiſhop Cranmet, ibi 
is crowned, 7 Bob. 
Bonirace VIII. pope 


, the ſovereignty f 
Scotland offered to him for his prote 
445. This accepted by him, ibid. His ler 

ter to Edward I. of England, requiring him 

to quit his pretenſions to that kingdom, idi. 
456, 457. Refuſes at the defire of Eda 
to abandon the Scots, ee eee 

Box N Ex the Scots, the ſame with, the Roman 
pileus, al 0 Is. 

Boor, a cruel ſpecies of torture uſed in'Scotland, 

"AE | _ : . 

BoxTuwick Captain, of the guard of *K 
James V. is — of herely by cardinal 
Beaton, 824. Makes his eſcape, dat he e 
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1 aida ers md * 
fkegies butnt at Edinburgh and St. Andrew's, 
W 185 3353410190 een eee, e - tid. 
Bornan's St. in the Merſe, a nunnery there 
: by whom founded, 265. Its revenues at the 
_ reformation, ibid. A collegiate church there, 

by whom founded. 2867. 
BoTHWELL-4n Clydeſdale, a collegiate church 


e, by whom founded, - 267. 
> po with others ſent ambaſſadors to 
France, | | | 614. 


Earl of, with ſeveral others take an oath of 
- allegiance to king Edward VI. of 3 
| 7 | | 77. 
James, earl of, becomes a great favourite 
of queen Mary's, 963. Is ſuſpected to be 
guilty of the king's murder, 966. Much in- 
dulgence ſhown him by the queen on that oc- 
caſion, 968. Is indicted for the murder, ibid. 
969. Is tried and unanimoully acquitted by 
a jury, 970, Gives a challenge to fight any 
that would charge him with the murder, 971. 
This accepted upon conditions of ſafety, ibid. 
Several great offices and eſtates conferred on 
him by the queen and parliament, ibid. En- 
tertains thoughts of marrying the queen, and 
conſults ſeveral lords about it, 973. They 
engage in a bond to ſupport and defend him 
in it, ibid. Is ſtill favoured by the queen in 
ſpite of ſeveral remonſtrances againſt him, 
974. He with a party ſeize the queen with 
her attendants, and carry them to Dunbar 
caſtle, 975. Is divorced from his wife at her 
inſtance, ibid. This diſpatched with ſurpri- 
zing haſte, ibid. Grounds upon which the 
divorce was founded, both by the eccleſiaſtical 
and lay courts, 976. Brings the queen to 
Edinburgh, ibid. Gets his ſeizing aud de- 
taining her pardoned, and further honours 
promiſed him, ibid. Is ſuſpected to have ra- 
viſhed the queen, ibid. Is created duke of 
Orkney and Schetland, 978. His marriage 
with the queen celebrated, ibid. He behaves 
ſoon in a brutal manner to her, ibid. A full 
and artful detail of his ſervices ſent by queen 
Mary to the court of France as an apology 
for her marrying him, ibid. - 982. Endea- 
vours to get the young prince into his hands, 
984. A confederacy. of many of the nobi- 
lity and others againſt him, ibid. 985. He 
w th. the queen make their eſcape from the 
caſtle of Bvrthwick to that of Dunbar, 985. 
Becomes more and more odious, 985. - Mar- 
ches with the queen againſt the confederates, 
987. His baſe attempt to murder Kirkaldy 
of Grainve, 988, The queen is forced to 
diſmiſs him, ibid. The confederate lords 
bind themſelves in a bond to proſecute him, 
990. A ſtrict ſearch made at Edinburgh for 
his followers, 991. Two of them executed 
for the murder, ibid. A proclamation with a 
rewa'd ſor apprehending him, ibid. Flies 
from Dunbar caſtle to the caſtle of Kirkwall 
in Orkney, 992. Some ſhips ſent to appre- 
hend him, 1003. Narrowly eſcapes being 
taken. He is carried into Denmark where 
he dies miſerable, ibid. His adherents are 


commanded to ſubſcribe an oath of allegiance 
do the regent, 1005. 


——Eart of, joins with" ſeveral 8 


popiſh lords to 
reſcue the king from the influence of the chan- 


dellor, 1216. Is denounced rebel for not an- 
ſwering a ſummons of the couticil, ibid. 


1217. Is committed for a ſhort time pri- 


ſoner to Tantallon, 1218. Is again impri- 


ſoned for tteaſonable practices, 1227. Makes 
his eſcape, and joins in rebellion with other 
lords, ibid. A proclamation againſt them, 
ibid. An aſſociation of the nobility, '&c. 
againſt them, 1228. Makes his eſcape'into 
England, ibid. Conſpires with ſeveral others 
to ſeize the king's perſon, 1229, 1230. They 


get into the palace, but are fruſtrated in their 


attempt, 1230. Eſcapes to the iſles, whither 


| ſeveral are ſent to apprehend him, ibid. Is 


in creating new troubles, ibid. 


forfeited by the parliament, 1231. Plots 
again to ſeize the king. 1232. Is again diſ- 
appointed and flies to the Engliſh borders, 
t233. Finds friends at courtwho 1 
is vindi- 


cation of himſelf from the ſeveral charges 


brought againſt him, 1238. The Engliſh 
ambaſſador intercedes for him with the kin 


ibid.— 1240. He is brought into the Eine | 


$ 
preſence without his leave, 1240. The King 
is induced to grant him ſeveral favourable con- 
ditions, 124t. Is cleated by a jury from the 
charge of having conſulted witches, ibid. 
The king's agreement with him revoked by a 


convention with of ſtates, ibid. He is again 


denounced a rebel, 1242, A conference con- 
cerning him between king James and queen 
Elizabeth's miniſters, 1247, 1248. Seizes 
Leith with a band of horſe, 1249. Is fa- 
voured by queen Elizabeth, ibid. And by 
ſeveral of the clergy; ibid. Is difappointed of 
an advantage in a ſkirmiſh by an accident, 
1250. Flies to the borders, ibid. A deter- 
mination of the clergy concerning him, 1253. 
Confederates with the popiſh lords, 1258. 
An account of this publiſhed by the king, 
ibid, Being deſerted by all his friends is for- 


ced to fly to France, 1260. And afterwards 


B 


to Spain and Naples where he dies miſerable, 


ibid, 
oWeES Sir Robert, ſent by king Henry VIII. 


to invade Scotland, 831, He is defeated and 


B 


taken priſoner, ibid. 


oWES Sir Robert, ambaſſador from England 
brings about an accommodation between the 
king's lords and the lords of the articles, 1147. 
Accuſes the earl of Lenox at the court of 


Scotland, 1159, 1160. Defires that he may 


be removed from the council, 1160. Refuſes 


to produce his letters of credence to the coun- 
cil and departs ſuddenly, idid. 


—— Sic William, ſent ambaſſador from queen 


Elizabeth to king James VI. 1292. Delivers 
his commiſſion with great freedom, ibid. Be- 
comes obnoxious to the king, arid ſoon leaves 
the court, en hs 1293- 


Boyn Robert lord chancellor of Scotland, made 


one of the guardians of king James III. in 
his minority, 652. His arts to ingroſs the 
favour of the young king, 659. Gets poſſeſ- 
ſion of his perſon aad diſmiſſes the earl of 
Caſſils, _ Takes the management of all 


affairs 
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affairs into the. hands of him and his friends, BaossE le Chevalier, arrives in Scotland wid, 
party of French to the aſſiſtance of the n a 
regent, 918. His proceedings there, buy 
BaovuGn, Lord, ſent by queen Elizabeth 10 
form king James of the machinations of ij, 
papiſis, 1236. Delivers his | 


660. Becomes obnoxious by his great in- 
: Pet ibid. Loſes, the king's favour, 664. 
pon being called to an account, he takes to 
arms, ibid. Being inferior in number diſ- 
miſſes his followers and flies into England, 665. 
Dies there of grief, ibid. His family de- 
dclared traitors en 4G 
— —Archbiſhop of Glaſgow forced to ſign con- 
ditions preſented to him by the aſſembly of 
the church, 1148. Dies ſoon after of diſ- 
content, N | ibid. 
BRERCRHIN biſhoprick of, when and by whom 
erected, 245, 321. ls revenues at the re- 
formation, 245. An abbey and college there, 
by whom founded, 25 1. An hoſpital there, 
by whom founded, | Warner 27 
BrEHoNs, judges among the antient Britains, 
whence ſo called, * ho 7 
BRIEN, a pretender to the crown of Ireland, 
defeated and killed by Gregory king of Scot- 
land, | 303. 
Bal Ax TES, in Britain, oppoſe the Romans, 
56, 57. Are ravaged and ſubdued by Cerea- 
lis, 58, Inhabited the ſouthern parts of Scot- 
land, | 1 
BRITAIx, and Britains, its early hiſtory very 
obſcure, 1. Its ſituation and extent, 25. Its 
many and great natural advantages, ibid, 26. 
Various opinions concerning the name, ibid. 
27, 29. Its antient inhabitants, 28. In- 
vaded by the Romans, ibid. Aſter their de- 
parture, are eruelly ravaged by the Scots and 
Pics, ibid, The report of their flight into 
Gaul without foundation, ibid. 29. The 
Britons natives of Armorica in antient Gaul, 
or Bretagne in France, 29. The etymology 
of the name uncertain, 32. When firſt planted, 
37» 40, 41. Are forced to ſubmit to the 
omans, 38. Their great numbers and cou- 
rage on that occaſion, 39. Its firſt inhabitants 
from Gaul, 42 — 52. Proof of this from the 
affinity between the languages, ibid. And the 
religion and cuſtoms of the two countries, 51. 
Confirmed by the opinion of Tacitus, ibid. 
Invaded and conquered by Claudius, 55. Re- 
duced by Aulus Plautius, ibid. And by Of- 
torius Scapula, ibid. The ſouthern parts of 
it reduced into the form of a Roman province, 
ibid. Are again reduced by Aulus Didius, 
57. And by Suetonius Paulinus, ibid. Make 

a general infurrection Kgainſt the Romans un- 
der Boadicia, and are defeated, ibid. The 
remarkable expedition of Agricola in Britain, 
55 What part of the iſland properly called 
ritain, 92, When made ſubject to kings, 
114. Its Rate before the invaſion of the Ro- 
mans, 113, 122. Monarchy when firſt eſ- 
tabliſhed, 115. Are relieved by the Romans 
from the devaſtations of the Scots and Picts, 


274, 275. Are 5 ravaged by the Scots, 


276. And defeated after a bloody engage- 
ment, 277. Hard terms of {5968 propoſed to 
them, ibid. Call in the aſſiſtance of the Sax- 


ons, 278. With their help defeat the Scots 
A general peace over Bri- 
tain, 286. Reduced by the Scots, 304, 395. 


and Pics, ibid. 


* * 
I NA My 


king, 2237. 
1 of Both wel, 5 3 12 

ROUGHTY caſtle, taken and parriſoned 

Engliſh, 876. Makes a vigorous 1 


Bruce, Edward brother to king Robert, 4 
vages Galloway, 482. Beſieges Stirling ci. 


tle, 485. Commands the right wing at the 


the Engliſh, ibid. His body quartered, and 
Sir Michael ſeverely cenſured for deſtroying 


Robert, is ſent by Stephen king of . 
avi 


merly done him, ibid. The county of Lo- 


—— Grandſon of the former, declares apzinl 


Makes his eſcape from king Edward's court, 


myn's treachery, and charges him with it, 


| clergy of Scotland, 472, 473. Le a fecon 


* _ „ 9 
E 4 


Intercedes with him for the 0, 
38=124.. 


battle of Bannockburn, 486. His bray 
there, 487. The caſtle of Stirling fun! 
dered, ibid. Is ſent to aſſiſt the hic againſt 
the Engliſh, 488. Proceeds with great ſuc. 
cels there, 489. Is made king of Ireland, 
490. His army routed, and himſelf killed by 


his head fent to the king of England, ibid. 


Arthur's oven, 213, 214. 
to propoſe terms of agreement with 
king of Scotland, 352. On David's refuld 
to agree, he renounces the homage he had for- 


thian delivered up to him by king Edward Ill. 
389. Swears fealty in the name of the king 
of Scotland, to the king of England, 30. 
Robert de, a competitor for the crown of 
Scotland, 403. His claim how founded, ibid, 
404, 414, 421, 442. His meanneſs in oyn- 
ing the ſuperiority of the king of England 
over Scotland, 410, 411. And in offering to 
accept of a third part of the kingdom, 411. 
His pretenſions found to be ill grounded by 
king Edward, 423. Joins Edward and ſwean 
fealty to him againſt Baliol, 434. Is offered 
the crown on condition that he adheres to him, 
435. Joins Edward againſt Sir William Wal- 
lace, 442. His conference with Wallace, 

443- 


the uſurpation of Edward, 469. His aget- 
ment with John Comyn of Badenach, bid. 
Is betrayed by him to king Edward, ibid 


ibid. His ingenious contrivance to ayold 
being diſcovered, ibid. 470. Diſcovers Co- 


470. Kills him at Drumfries, ibid. l. 
crowned at Scone; ibid. Different account 
of this tranſaction by Engliſh writers, ibid. 
His extract and family, 471. 472. 4 ſolemn 
act of fealty done to him by the prelates and 


time crowned at Scone by the counteſs of 
Buchan, 474. Is attacked and defeated d 
the Engliſh, 475. His bravery on that oe. 
caſion, ibid. Is again routed by the Comy" x 
ibid. Is deſerted by moſt of his friends, 2" 
reduced . to great hardſhips, ibid. 476. Us 
relations and friends cruelly. treated by the 


6 | | : Engliſh, 


1* N 


Engliſh, ibid, Conceals' himſelf ſome time 
ja the weſtern iſles, ibid. Makes a freſh at- 
tempt for the deliverance of his country, 477- 
Gains ſeveral advantages in the north, ibid. 
478. Is excommunicated by the pope for the 
murder of Comyn, 479, Enters Galloway 
and raiſes contributions every where, 481. 
Is ſucceſsful in all parts againſt the Engliſh, 
ibid. 482. Is abſolved from the ſentence of 
excommunication by the pope, ibid. And is 
ſollicited by him to make peace with Eng- 
land, ibid. Subdues ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom, and grants the Engliſh ſeveral truces, 
ibid. 48 3. Receives contributions from the 
north of England, ibid. Takes ſeveral forts 
from the Engliſh in Scotland, ibid. Gains a 
compleat victory over a vaſt army of Engliſh, 
485, 486. His bravery on that occaſion, 486, 
487. His wiſe conduct and moderation after 
the battle, 487, 488. Ravages the north of 
England again, 488. Attacks Carliſle and is 
repulſed, ibid. Aſſiſts the Iriſh who attempt to 
throw off the Engliſh yoke, ibid. Enters York- 
ſhire and carries off a great many priſoners, 
489. Sets out to ſubdue Ireland, ibid. Re- 
turns to Scotland, 490. His army in Ireland 
is defeated by the Engliſh, ibid. Diſregards 
the pope's authority, who commanded him to 
make peace with England, 491. Is excom- 
municated, and his kingdom put under an 
interdict, ibid. Takes the town and caſtle of 
Berwick, ibid. Takes ſeveral forts and burns 
ſeveral towns in England, ibid. His army 
defeats the Engliſh under the command of the 
archbiſhop of York, 492. Commit great 
depredations in England, and carry off a great 
booty, ibid. Grants a truce to king Edward 
for two years, ibid. Sends ambaſſadors to un- 
deceive the pope as to king Edward's preten- 
ſions to the crown of Scotland, ibid. A let- 
ter from the nobility and commonalty of Scot- 
land to the pope on that occaſion, ibid. —495. 
Its good effects, 495. Enters into an alli- 
ance with the earl of Lancaſter and other 
Engliſh lords, againſt king Edward, ibid. 
This ſoon defeated by the. rout and death of 
the earl of Lancaſter, ibid. Oppoſes and de- 
feats Edward who had entered and ravaged 
rt of Scotland, ibid. Takes the earl of 
ichmond and the lord de Sully priſoners, 
496. Engages the latter to treat of a peace 
with king Edward, ibid. His letter to Sully 
on that ſubject, ibid. Concludes a treaty of 
peace for thirteen years, ibid, Attempts in 
vain a reconciliation with the pope, ibid. 
497. Renews the antient league with France, 
ibid. A treaty for a perpetual peace with 
England fruſtrated, ibid. Settles the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown, ibid. Breaks the truce 
with England, ibid. 498. ' Sends a defiance to 
the Engliſh, and an army to invade them, 
ibid. They return without ſucceſs, but make 
another attempt ravaging the country and raiſ- 
ing contributions, 499, 500. Agrees to ar- 
ticles of perpetual peace with England, 501. 
His revenue how firſt ſettled by parliament, 
502. Diſcovers a conſpiracy againſt him, and 


12 


E X. 

puniſhes the conſpirators,” ibid, 50 3. Aß⸗ 
points a guardian f r his ſon, and prepares for | 
death, 503. His laſt advices to his principal 
officers, ibid. His death, ibid. His conforts © - 
and iſſue, ibid, His illuftrious character, oy 

| | i e een enen eng. 
—— Abbot of Kinroſs maintains the right of 
prelates to ſit in parliament, 1210. Com- 
plains of the violent proceedings of the af- 
ſembly againſt them,  * © ibid. 
Mr. Robert, a clergyman, oppoſes the te- 
calling the popiſh lords, 1268. Refuſes to 
join in a thankſgiving for the king's delivery 
from Gowry's conſpiracy, 1306. Is baniſhed 
on that account and goes to France, ibid. - 
BRUpE or Baupos, king of the Picts, his wars 
. the Scots and Britons, 281, 282, 295. 
ains a great victory over the Scots, 290. 
Dies of grief for a ſedition among his ſub- 
jects, ibid. 
Brunswick LUNENBURGH duke of, on what 
occaſion the white horſe put on his 9200. 

| | a”. 

—— Sends an ambaſſador to Scotland to repreſent 
him at the baptiſm of prince Henry, 1256. 
His rank at that ceremony, ibid. His curious 
and rich preſents on that occaſion, 1257. 
BuccLEvuGH, the baron of, demands one whom 
the Engliſh had taken priſoner at a meeting 
of the deputies, 1265. Being refuſed, he 
ſurprizes the caſtle of Carliſle and reſcues him, 
ibid. 1266, Reſentment ſhown by queen Eli- 
zabeth on that account, ibid. 
BucHAN, earl, the origin of that noble family, 


355+ 
Counteſs of, crowns king Robert Bruce, 


| 474. 
——Earl, commands an army of Scots in France, 
602. Defeats the Engliſh army there, an 

kills their general, ibid. Refuſes to obey king 
James, as being under the king of England's 
influence, 603. Made conſtable of France, 
a 13 
BucHANAN, George, his hiſtory of Scotland 
cenſured, 52, 107, 116. Has taken almoſt. 
the whole of Boeces hiſtory without acknow- 
ledging it, 127. A groſs inconſiſtency in his 
hiſtory, 128. His remarkable account of 
Dunie paſs, 207. His conjecture concerning 
Arthur's oven, 210. His account of the ft 
coining of Sterling money in Scotland falſe, 
218, Other inſtances of his great miſtakes, 
473» 474, 479. His great ignorance of 
chronology, 474, 487, 497. Is impriſoned 
for mobi T the reformation, 821. Makes 
his eſcape to France, ibid. His epithalamium 
on the marriage of queen Mary to the Dauphin 
of France much commended, 902, 903. Ts 
appointed to enquire into the revenues of the. 
college of St. Andrew's, 943. His dialogue 
de jure regui apud Scotos, publiſhed at a cri- 
tical time, 994. Goes with the commiſſioners 
to England to accuſe queen Mary, 1041. 
His detection of queen Mary when publiſhed, 
1076. Is appointed one of the young king's 
preceptors, 1144. His death, 1170. A ſhort 
account of his life and character, ibid, 1171. 
15M * His 


. 


e 
His hiſtory of Scotland condemned by the 
eſtates, | ohh ko! > | 1178. ö 

BuxGuNnpyY, when made 2 kingdom, 114. 


Bund, duke of, affiſts Henry VI. to re- 
cover England, 672. Obtains aſſiſtanee from 
him and Fromm the Scots againſt France, 673. 
45 ls affifted by Edward, 685, 686. 


— — Dutcheſs of, her averſion to Henry VII. 
of England, 721. Sets up ſeveral pretenders 


to the crown of England, ibid. 
BukTEIctt, his behaviour at the trial of queen 


Mary, 1191, 1193, 1194, 1195. 
BukNniNG the dead, the foundation of that prac- 
. tice, 170, 


BuRRovGRs, their elections of magiſtrates re- 
ulated, 666. Time of convention, 701. 
Confederacies in them prohibited, 715. Other 
regulations of them, 733, 813, 894, 895, 
943, 944. Some fooliſh euſtoms of, aboliſhed, 
895. The priviledges of boroughs and ba- 
rons confirmed by the parliament, 1008, 1156. 
BuTrTs, for ſhooting at, appointed to be erected 
at every pariſh church, 647, 670. 


C. 


Ca DAR, thane of Methuen, kills Cullen king 
of Scotland for raviſhing his daughter, 310. 
Cs Ak, ſulius, his account of the antient 
Druids, 36. His excellent character, 38. His 
firſt attempt upon Britain, ibid. Makes a ſe- 
cond expedition with more ſucceſs, ibid. Im- 

| Poſes a tribute and takes hoſtages, ibid. His 
account of theſe expeditions cenſured, 39. 
His account of the inhabitants and ſtate of 
Britain when he invaded it, 40, 122. 

| trated but a little way into the country, ibid. 
| 209. 

Cairns, or heaps of ſtones for ſepulchre monu- 
ments of great antiquity, I70, 
CAITHNESs, biſhoprick of, when and by whom 
erected, 245, 321. Its revenues at the refor- 
mation, ibid, 
Earl of, his proteſt at the trial of the earl 
of Bothwell for lord Darnly's murder, 970. 

. CaLais, taken by the French from the Engliſh 
after upwards of 200 years poſſeſſion, 907. 
CALDER, captain, kills the earl of Lenox, re- 
gent of Scotland, 1125. 


CALEDONIANS, invaded by Agricola, 61. Are 


ſtruck with terror at his armament, ibid. At- 
tack his troops with great vigour, but are re- 
pulſed, 62. Enter into a league to take re- 
venge of the Romans, ibid, Are again de- 
feated after a bloody battle, 66, 67. The 
etymology of the name, 68, 69, 109, 129, 
298, eir various attempts againſt the Ro- 
mans, 70, 71, 72. What part of the ifland 
antiently ſo called, 92, 129, 138. 
CAMBRENSE regnum, or Cambrian Britons, 
ſome account of, 1.32. 
CAMBRIDGE, earl of, executed for a conſpiracy 
againſt king Henry V. 592. 
CAMDEN, his character of Geffrey of Mon- 
mouth, 2. His origin of the word Britain, 
27. His account of the origin of the Welfh 
cenſured, 54, 55. His deviation from the 
name Caledonia, 69. His account of the firſt 
3 
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Pene- 


inhabitants of Ireland, tog. His . 
the Scots from the Goths State, 1 
atcount of Buchanan's recantation With . 
pect to queen Mary, improbable, 1170, Wis. 
CAmBUSKENNE , monaſtry there, 5) ö 
81 "pp da at the reforms. 
tion, ibid, The a of, deſtroye | 
CAMELON, a Roman town in | a 
ſituation, 206, Several miſtakes concerr; 
it, 207, Roman antiquities diſcovered ther 


CAvmPEGG10, John Antonio ſent legate 1 
pope to king James V. 811. His ſuccet 
marred by an Engliſh ambaſſador, 512 

Camrs and Fox rs, Roman, account of ſeyery 
in Scotland, 192—205, 212, 213. Which 
the largeſt, | { 2C2, 

Camus, a Daniſh general killed in an engage- | 
ment by the Scots, bs 

CANAL, betwixt Forth and Clyde might eaſily 
be made, 71. The great advantages of it, 

CAN DIDA Casa, or Whithorn in Gallons, 

a monaſtery thets, Of whom founded, V5. 
Its revenues at the reformation, * ibid. 

CAN T, antient inhabitants of Scotland, their 
ſituation, | 133, 

CARACTACUS, a brave Britiſh general defeated 
by the Romans, 55. Is defeated a fecond 
time after a vigorous reſiſtance, "56, Iz de- 
livered up by Cartiſmunda, "ibid, 

CARBANTORIGUM, an antient town in Scotland, 
its ſituation, 138, 


CARENI, antient inhabitants of Scotland, their 


ſituation, 138. 
CAR NOVA, antient inhabitants of Scotland, 
their ſituation, md « 


CaRrNnwWATH, a collegiate church there, by when 
founded, 287. 
Carr, George, brother to Lord Neu bottee, 
undertakes to carry a packet from the popilh 
lords to the king of Spain, 1235. Is ſeized 
with his papers, ibid, Makes a confethon of 
their deſigns, r 
CARTISMUNDA, her treachery to Coins, 


Cary, Mr. ſent with a letter from WPF; 
zabeth to king James, to. apologize for the 
execution of queen- Mary, 1207., His letter 
refuſed and he denied admigtance to the King, 
ibid. Is admitted to the council, and preſents 
a memorial, : "&ob ibid. 1208. 

Cassius Dion, his account of 'the ſtate of Scot- 
land when invaded by the Romans, 123: 

CASTLE-CAREY, one of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes on Graham's dike, deſcribed, 174- 
Several Roman antiquities found there, 175. 

CASTLEHERALD, duke of, arrives from France 
at London, 1076. Clairgs a preferabe met 
to the regency of Scotland, 1077» Is au 

_ countenanced in it by queen E * 
Being conſtituted regent by queen be 
repairs to Scotland, 1083. Applies to the af 
ſembly of the church, ibid, By their meas 
a reconciliation with Murray is brought about, 
0%. Is impriſoned in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, ibid. Is ſet at liberty after the toe? 


* q ' 
ir Na 
Jeath, lol, reer 9, e 
the meetiog, ol. the,parliament,, 1123. Pro: . 

uſt ice 


claims a J court at Hamilton, 41127, 


to terms of accommogation. with the regent, 
1129. His death, : 110 1138. 
Ceci, Wil iam, lord Burghly, his death and 
t character, RN A 1290. 
CELINUS, a river in Scotland, its ſituation, 1 38. 
CsLTs, the fabulous, ſtory of their origin, 29, 
39. See 3AULS: 
Cerials PETILIUs, a Roman general, his 
' atchievement3 in Britain, | 
CeRoNEs, antient inhabicant; of Scotland, 
ſituation, * . 138. 
Cualnaox, a meaſute in Seeland. vert. 
248. 
CuAxpols, James duke of, eſtabliſhes. a pro- 
feſſor of phyſick in the uniyerlity of St. An- 
drew's, | 242. 
HARIOTS, of, war, their great antiquity, 168. 
CHARLES the Great, his ſucceſs. againſt the 
Engliſh Saxons, 289. The occaſion, of this 
expedition, ibid. His treaty. with, Witekind 
| the Saxon king, ibid. The truth of his al- 
liance with Achaius king of Scotland, proved, 
290, 291. 

CHARLES I. an account of his gold coins in 
Scotland, 224, 225. Of his ſilver coins, 235. 
Founded the biſhoprick of Edinburgh, 247. 
His birth and baptiſm, | I 308, 
II. An account of his Scots ſilver coins, 
| 2.20, 
CHARTER-HOUSE at Perth demoliſhed by. the 
reformers, | 910. 
CHATTAN-CLAN, and Clan Kay, two, High- 
land clans, a deſperate battle between them, 
569. Other turbulent tranſactions of the 
Clan-Chattan, 798, 12,25, 1234s 
CuevioT-CHACE,, the famous battle of, 566, 
| $67, 
CHRYSTAL balls and, hemiſphers, of — 7 


teem and uſe among the Hi 66. 


CHURCH, confirmed in all its antient and Ca 
lic immuniti®, 894. A la againſt 
abſent from church, | 
See ASSEMBLY and CLERGY. . 


CLACHAN, a Scots, word, its meaning and deri- 

vation, | 155. 
CLARENCE, duke of, brother. to king Henery V. 
of England, commands the Engliſh army in 
France, 602. Attacks the earl of Buchan 
who comm the Scots there, ibid. is de- 
feated and killed by him, ibid. 
CLAUDIAN, quotations from, relating to Bri- 
tain, | We 2 100, 102. 
CLavpivs invades the Britons, 55.. Conquers 

them, and takes their royal ſeat in a few days, 


| ibid. Is received with great triumph at Rome 
on that account, 


58 
their 


being 


ibid. 


letter from the biſhop of Dunkeld. 247. 
—— VII. pope, ſends ambaſſadors to Scotland, 
806. The king and ſtates acknowledge their 
ſubmiſſion to him, ibid. Commands the king 
21 England to adhere to queen Katharine, 807. 
2 f ibid. 
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This prevented by. the regent, ibid... Agrees, | 


1155. 


CLemenT III. pope, his anſwer to a remarkable 


Cxxger are greatly oppteſſed by the Earl of 
Morton when regent, 1137. Affront and in- 
ſtigate the populace againſt the French am- 

baſſador 1190. Are much diſguſſed at the 

eatl of, Arran, 1474+ Their good advice 

to the king on that occaſion, ibid. 1175. 

Many of them denounced rebels for abetting 

the fugitive lords, 1177, Some committed 

to priſon. for their freedom in their ſermons, 

1182. Refuſe to pray for queen Mary when 

under ſentence of death, 1201. Object againſt 

yg, + queen with oil at her coronation; _ 

1224. This how got over, ibid. Their di- 

ligence and loyalty on a diſcovery of a plot 

in favour. of popery, 1235. Petition for. a 

ſeat in parliament, 1285. Are countenanced 

in it by the king, ibid. The dignihed cler- 
gymen are allowed to fit, ibid. Their num- 
ber reſtricted, 1286. Get the king's promiſe 
of forgiveneſs and protection, 1287. Their 
regulations concerning their repreſentatives in 

. parliament, 1288, 1289. Vigorouſly oppoſe 
the acting of plays at Edinburgh, 1294. Are 

over-ruled by the king, ibid. Farther in- 
ſtructions to their repreſentatives in parliament; 
1295. The vacant ſees filled up, ibid. 
See ASSEMBLY. 

CL1FFoRD, Sir Robert, goes over to Perkin 
Warbeck, 722. Is gained over to the king's 
intereſt and diſcovers Perkin's deſigns, ibid; 

CLinTon, lord, admiral of England, fails with 
a fleet againſt Scotland, 870, Is repulſed from 
the Scots coaſt with loſs, 87 

CLor A EÆEſtuarium in Scotland, its — 

5 138. 

CLov1s, the firſt who ſubdued Gaul and erected 
it into a monarchy, 113. 

CoaLs, the exportation of, prohibited, 943» | 
| mt - 

Cock BURN, Sir Richard, ſtent by king James 
VI. to the court of England, 1254. His in- 

ions, ibid. 1255. 

Coins of Scotland, an account of, 217—241. 

| — regulations concerning, 644, 646, 660, 
668, 667, 678, 708, 720, 943. 
CoLDINGHAM, a monaſtry there, by whom 
founded, 255. Its revenues at the reforma- 
tion, ibid; 256, The priory of, arinexed to 
the chapel-royal at Sterling, 701. This the 
occaſion of a rebellion, 702, 703. 

Corus, St. iſle of, a priory there, by whom 
founded, 255. Its revenues at the reforma- 
tion, | . | | ibid, 

CoLvir, Mr. John, ſent ambaſſador to England, 
1171. His inſtructions, ibid. Why not ſuc- 
ceſsful; ibid. Is introduced with Bothwell's 
party into the ning'y preſence without his con- 
ſent, 1240. He deſerts Bothwell, and reco- 
vers the king's favours, - 1255. 

CoMMENDAMs, religious and ſecular, univerſally 
abrogated. "1 n f ; 660; _ 

Couvx, John, a competitor for the crown of 
Scotland, 208. The foundation of his claim, 

41 4+ Accuſed of deſerting Wallace when 

engaged with the Engliſh, 442. Vindicated 
from that charge, with 451, 452. 

—— lord John, appointed regent of Scotland 

by king Edward I. 452. Perſwades the Scots 

to 


| I. N. 
d aſſert their liberty againſt the tyranny of 
. the Engliſh, ibid. 453. Goes with ſeveral 
others, plenipotentiaries to France, 401. 
Heads the Scots army againſt the Engliſh, and 
gains three viftories in one day, ibid. Makes 

aà a treaty with the Engliſh, 465, 466. Makes 
an agreement with Robert Bruce, whom he 
baſely betrays to the king of England, 469. 
His treachery diſcovered by Bruce, 470. Is 
killed by him in a church at Dumfries, ibid. 
His death greatly refented by the Comyns, 
474, 475. And by king Edward of England, 
475- 

——— John, earl of Bucan, heads an army 
againſt Bruce, 478. His treachery againſt 
him, ibid. Is appointed general by the king 
of England, 481. Is defeated by Bruce, 
See CUMIN, 432. 

Cox Ax, a prudent Britiſh general, his good ad- 
vice to his countrymen, 276. Is murdered 


on account of it, 277. 
ConGALLus, I. king of Scotland, his reign, 
280. 


ConGREGATION, lords of, who, 905. Peti- 
tion the queen regent in favour of the refor- 
mation, ibid. Their ſeveral other tranſacti- 
ons, 906, 907, 910—922, 953, 955, 956. 
CoxszRVA Tons, beyond ſeas, ions con- 
cerning them, 733. 
NS TAN TINE the great, his wars with the Ca- 
ledonians, 270. Divides the empire among 
his ſons, | 271. 
III. king of the PiAs, his reign, 313. 
| ww 

ConsTANTINUs, I. king of Scotland, his reign 
and character, 280. 
——— II. his reign, 301. Is invaded, de- 
feated, taken priſoner, and put to an ignomi- 
nious death by 'the Danes, ibid. 302. 
III. his reign, 304. Makes a league 
with the Danes, ibid. The ſtory of his ſub- 
miſſion to the king of England, falſe, ibid. 
305. Several miſtakes concerning his war 
with Athelſtane, ibid. 306. Refigns his crown 
and turns monk, 307. 

- king of the Britons, defeated and killed 
by the Scots, 303. 
ConvaLLus, king of Scotland, his peaceable 
eign, 281. Another king of the ſame name 
and diſpoſition, 295. 
CoPELAND, John, takes David king of Scots 
priſoner, 539. Refuſes to deliver him up to 
the queen of England, 640. Attends the king 
in France, and excuſes himſelf, ibid. Is made 
a baronet, and has large revenues aſſigned him, 
541. Delivers up David to the queen with 
great ſolemnity, ibid. 
Cormac, biſhop of Dublin, makes ſubmiſſion 
in name of his people, to Gregory king of 
Scotland, 304. 
Cornavij or Cornany, antient inhabitants 
of Scotland, their ſituation, 139. 
CorrAk ENI, Peter, patriarch of Venice, ar- 
rives in Scotland as legate from the pope, 853. 
His ſolemn reception, 856. 
Cowen, a young clergyman, his inſolent be- 
haviour to James VI. puniſhed, 1201. 
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Crarc, Mr. a clergyman, his 
wich the 


li 
eat] 
Cn AMonp, whence named, 203. A enki.” 

able Roman town, ibid. Roman atitiquitie 

there, wo * 
CRANMER, archbiſhop, annulls the "flags 

Henry VIII. with queen Katharine, 10 
| Confirms that with Anne Bellen, jide 
CE and wg their L 

in Gowry's conſpiracy, 1303. Are 

for it, 72 Their n | 2757 
CRAwFORD, his teſtimony concerning the mur. 

der of lord Darnly, 106g 
CREIGHTON, Sir William, chancellor during 

the minority of king James II. 619; Has the 
keeping of the young king, ibid. Is trickeq 
out of it by the queen, ibid. -Recovers the 
charge of the king's perſon, 621. Reſign; his 
charge at court, and ſhuts himſelf. up in the 
_ caſtle of Edinburgh, 624. Is declared a rebe, 
and his eſtate plundered, 625. Is beſieged in 
the caſtle, ibid. Surrenders upon honourable 

terms, and is again received into favour, 626, 

Refrains the court and affairs of ſtate, ibid. 

Brings the young queen from France, and i; 
in high favcur, 629. Diſcovers eatl Doug. 

laſs's intrigues at the court of England, 632. 

Narrowly eſcapes being aſſaſſinated by him, 
633. His bravery on that occaſion, ibid, 

Was not the contriver of Douglaſs's death, 
634. His dean... ens, 
Cx EONEs, antient inhabitants of Scotland, their 

ſituation, OM 139. 
CRrESSINGHAM, a prieſt appointed treaſurer in 

Scotland by king Edward I. 440. Becomes 
deteſtable for his pride, &c. ibid. Is killed in 

battle by Sir William Wallace, "441. 
CROWN of Scotland, its antient form, 474. 

When and by whom changed, ibid. Why 

different upon antient coins, - thid, 
Corr, ſecretary to the earl of Eſſex, ruins him 

by his bad advices, 1 34s 
Corps, antient, ſome account of, 160, 161. 
Fordun's notion of them refilted, 162, 163. 
Were in many other countries beſide Scotland, 

163. And had a diverſity of offices, ibid, 

CuLEnvs, ſucceeds to the crown of Scotland, 
- 309. enerates greatly on his promotion, 

ibid. Is murdered for his debaucheries, 310. 
CUMBERLAND county, whence named, 53. 

Was long the boundary of the Romans, ibid. 

Walls erected by them there, ibid. In the 

poſſeſſion of the Scots, 303, 307, 361. Reſ- 

tored to the Engliſh, een 
Cumin, William, earl of Buchan, founds the 
convent of Deer, 254. The origin of that 

family, | b 35. 
——— earl of Buchan ſuppreſſes a rebellion, 

381. Broils occaſioned by thoſe of that 357 
— earl of Monteith, rebells againſt Ales- 

ander III. 391. A period put to his rebellion 
Cumri, a 

Its origin, ibid. 32, 41. 

ibid. They with the Gauls, 


the marriage of queen Mary 


3 ind b the Welſh, 31 
Whence deſcendec 
the firſt inhad: 

unt 
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the murder, 60. Becomes odious to the 


tants of Britain, ibid. 5 * An end put to 


their berties, 57. queen, ibid. Is commanded to avoid her pre- 


C * ROUGHS boats uſed by the antient Scots and ſence, 963. Prepares for going abroad, ibid. 
Pids, deſcribed, - | 89. The queen endeavours to ſooth him, ibid. Is 
| | not preſent at the chriſtning of the young 

rince his ſon, 964. A ſtrong ſuſpicion of 
D. his being poiſoned, 965. Is viſited, and ſeem- 


ingly reconciled to the queen, ibid, His 
murder attended with ſeveral ſuſpicious cir- 
cumſtances, ibid. 9656. Several ſuſpecte q 
guilty of it, ibid, 967. The earl of Bothwell 
tried on that account, and acquitted, 970. 
Several of Bothwell's friends ſeized, and two 
of them executed for the murder, 991. The 
confeſſions and executions of ſeveral others of 
the murderers, 1010—1ors. Act of par- 
liament againſt others of them, I156. 
Davip I. ſon of Malcolm Canmore, ſucceeds 
to the crown of Scotland, 348, His great 
intimacy with Henry king of England, ibid. 
349. Quells ſeveral rebellions againſt him, 
349. Refuſes to do homage to Stephen king 
of England, ibid. Several battles between 
the two kingdoms, ibid. 350. Their ſucceſs 


Dacnss, Leonard, forms a deſign of deliver- 
ing queen Mary from her captivity in England, 
109. Is diſappointed by the duke of Nor- 
forlk, ibid. Raiſes a rebellion in the north of 
Enalaud, ibid. His party ſuppreſt after a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, ibid. Eſcapes to Louvain, 
where he dies in miſery, ibid, 

DarorEIsH, George, his confeſſion of his guilt 

in the murder of lord Darnly, 1010. His ex- 
ecution, 1015. 

DALRIADS, in Scotland, ſome account of them, 


DAMNIJ, antient inhabitants of Scotland, their 
ſituation, | * 189. 
Dangs,- in conſequence of a reſignation of the 

Picis, invade Scotland, 301. Land in Fife, 


and commit great cruelties, ibid. A party of 
them overpowered and routed, ibid, Defeat 
the Scots, take their king priſoner, and put 
him to death, 302. Plunder the country of 
Lothian, ibid. Are driven into Northumber- 
land, ibid. Make a league with Conſtantine 
king of Scotland, 304. Are prevailed on by 
the Engliſh to break it, 305. Are betrayed 
and ravaged by the Engliſh, ibid. Have re- 
courſe to th: Scots, and renew the league with 
them, ibid. Are defeated and driven out of 
Northumberland by the Engliſh, 306. In- 
vade Scotland, and pillage a great part of it, 
ibid. Are defeated after an obſtinate and 
bloody battle, ibid. 311. Invade Scotland 
again, and are twice defeated, 316. Are 
more ſucceſsful in a third engagement, ibid. 
Are again worſted in a bloody battle, 317. 
Make a treaty of peace, and leave Scotland, 

318. See DENMARK. 
Daniet, Mr. his remark on the bravery and 
reſolution of the Scotiſh nation, 434. 
DarxnLy, Lord, Son of the earl of Lenox, ſent 
for from England by Mary queen of Scots, 
943. Reſtored to his family and eſtate in 


Scotland, ibid. His arrival at Edinburgh and 


introduction to queen Mary, 951. Makes 
bis addreſſes to her, which are ſoon favourably 
received, ibid. His marriage conſented to by 
a convention of the ſtates, 952. Is ſum- 
moned with his father to return to England, 
which he diſobeys, ibid. By proclamation 
is declared king of Scotland, 954. His mar- 
riage with queen Mary ſolemnized. He is 
- allociated in the government, ibid. This oc- 
caſions great tumults, 955. Is inſulted by 


Joha Knox at Edinburgh, ibid. Diſcontents 


between the queen and him, 958. Enters in 
the aſſociation for the deſtruction of. David 
Rizio, ibid. Which he is witneſs to, 959. 
+revents an intended meeting of the parlia- 
ment, ibid, Declares - himſelf innocent of 


by Edward Baliol, 505. 


terms of peace with England, 537. 
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variouſly reported, ibid 356. His remark- 


able ſpeech to his nobles on the death of his 
ſon, 356. His charter to the canons of St. 
Andrew's, 162. His decree againſt the Kel- 
deis of that place, ibid. An account of his 
filver coins, 226. Encreaſes the number of 
biſhops, 245. Several of his religious foun- 


- dations, ibid. 249, 250, 251, 252, 265, 266, 
321, 348, 349. 


His great piety and charity, 
357. His death, ibid. His generoſity to the 
church cenſured by ſome, ibid. And vindi- 
cated by others, ibid. 358. Said to have pub- 
liſhed a body of laws, 358. His excellent 
character, 359. His wife and iſſue, ibid. 
— II. fon of Robert Bruce, appointed by 
his father ſucceſſor to the crown, 497, 503. 
Is married to the ſiſter of the king of England, 
501. Succeeds his father, 504. Good regu- 
lations made by his guardian, ibid. Is invaded 
His armies ſeveral 
times defeated by him, 507, 508. Is conveyed 
with his conſort to France, 50g. His anſwer 
to a demand of the king of England, 512. 
His affairs in Scotland being deſperate, he is 


- kindly entertained by the king of France, 5 17. 


Renews the antient league with France, ibid. 
518. Commands a fleet againſt England, 526. 
Takes a great number of their ſhips and com- 

mits great ravages, ibid. Returns to France, 
527. Returns to Scotland with aſſiſtance from 
France, 5 32. Several diſturbances there on 
that account, ibid. Declares war againſt Eng- 
land, ibid. Enters it in diſguiſe and carries off 
great ſpoil, ibid. Makes a ſecond and third 
expedition without ſucceſs, 533. Different 


accounts of theſe expeditions by a foreigner, 


ibid. Refuſes a truce with England without 
the conſent of France, 534, 535. Is ſollicited 
by the French king to invade England, 536. 

ets large ſupplies of arms and money from 
France, ibid. 537. Refuſes advantageous 

Enters 
England 
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England with a great army and commits bar- 
barous cruelties there, ibid. 538. His great 
valour in a bloody engagement with the Eng- 
liſh, 538, 539. Is taken priſoner after a deſ- 
e reſiſtance, 539. Committed to the 
caſtle of Ogle, ibid, Carried in great parade 
to London and committed to the Tower, 
$41. Treaty about his ranſom, 542. Is 
more cloſely confined on account of Faliol's re- 
ſignation, $45; The Scots inſiſt upon his 
releaſe, 346. He is permitted to return to 
Scotland upon leaving hoſtages, 547. His 
people not agreeing to the terms of his releaſe, 
he returns to his priſon, ibid. Articles for his 
ranſom agreed on, 548. Is releaſed after ten 
years captivity, ibid. Inquires into the con- 
duct of his officers during his abſence, ibid. 
Pays the firſt part of his ranſom and intercedes 
for longer time to pay the fecond, 549. De 
mands aſſiſtance from, and concludes a treaty 
with France, 550. Is baſely given up by the 
French to the Engliſh, ibid, Terms of ac- 
commodation with England propoſed and re- 
jected, 551, 552. Marries a ſecond wife but 
has no iſſue, ibid. Other articles of accommo- 
dation with England agreed on, ibid. 553. 
Meets with many difficulties in paying his ran- 
ſom, ibid. His death and character, ibid. 
554. The male branch of the family of 
Bruce extinct in him, 554. Account of his 
. ſilver coins, | 227. 
Dav1psoN, ſecretary to queen Elizabeth, is com- 
manded to get the order for queen Mary's ex- 
ecution ſecretly paſſed the ſeals, 1202. Queen 
Elizabeth's irreſolute and diſſembling behavior 
to him in that affair, 1203. Is tried for it in 
the Star- chamber after the execution, 1207. 
Is rigorouſly fined, deprived of his offices and 
long kept in cuſtody, | ibid, 
=————— a clergyman, his fooliſh proteſt againſt 
the general aſſembly, 1287. 
D&zAcoNs of trades are aboliſhed ſor a year, 718. 
Are again ſet aſide, 894. 
DEeBTs, a proviſion for the recovery of, 1156. 
DER, in Buchan, a convent there, by whom 
founded, 254. Revenues of at the reforma- 


tion, ibid. 
DELviNn, or Dalwin, a Roman town in Scot- 
land, I99. 


DENMARK, a cuſtom payed them by Scotch mer- 
chants aboliſhed, 944 Ambaſſadors from 
Denmark come to redeem the iſles of Orkney 
and Schetland, 1211. A marriage treated of 
between king James VI. and a daughter of the 
king of Denmark, 1211. This oppoſed by 
queen Elizabeth, 1217. An extraordinary 
method taken by king James to promote it, ibid. 
An ambaſſador from Denmark attends the bap- 
tiſin of prince Henry, 1256. His rank at that 
ceremony and preſent on the occaſion, 1257. 
See JAMES. * 

Dxss8 Sieur, a French general, arrives in Scot- 
land with auxiliaries againſt the Engliſb, 878. 
His brave and prudent conduct when there, 
ibid. 880. Becomes difagreeable and is re- 
called. 882, 
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DiscieLINE military, regulations concet hin t 
DoMINICANS at St..Andrew's, their bude, 
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— . His reizn, 299. His vicious and 
puſilanimous character, ibid. Gains a via, 
over the Pics aſſiſted by the Engliſh, ibid. L 
defeated and taken priſoner by them after a de. 
bauch, ibid. Is led about the country in tri. 
umph, ibid. Obliged to ſubmit to hard terms 
of peace, ibid. Regains his liberty, 300. 1s 
impriſoned and diſpatches himſelf, ibid. His 
hiſtory variouſly reported, ibid. 301. 

———— FI. ſucceeds Gregory the great, and 
reduces an inſurrection in the north of Scotland. 
344. His death, ibid, 

———— IV. uſuips the crown of Scotland 
344. Delivers up the ſovereignty of the Scotiſh 
iſlands to the king of Norway, ibid, Is de- 
feated by Edgar, 345. His death, ibid, 

—— Bane (e.zes the weſtern iſles and aſſumes 
the title of king, 288. His party defeated and 
himſelf killed, ibid. 

-— ——, lord of the iſles, is encouraged by 
the Engliſh to diſturb the peace of Scotland, 
586, 587. Prepares for war againſt the te- 
gent, 588, 589. Seizes the earldom of Roß 
as his right and proceeds with his army, 589. 
Is ſtopped by the earl of Mar's party, with 
whom he fights a long and bloody battle, ibid, 
Sues for terms of accommodation, which are 


granted, ibid. 
— of Roſs, a notorious thief, his remark- 
able cruelty and puniſhment. bog. 


——, another of that nome declares his in- 
dependency and ravages his neighborhood, 642, 
Sues for pardon from the king which he obtains, 
651. At the inſtigation of the Douglaſles he 
ravages the country, 655. Is murdered by an 
Liſh harper. | ibid, 

DouGLass, William, his reſolution in refuſing to 
do homage and ſwear fealty to the king of Eng- 
land, 440. 

——, Sir James, applies to king Eduard 
for his father's eſtate, and offers his ſervice, , 
which is rejected, 478. Joins king Robert 
Bruce againſt him, 479. He takes ſeveril 
places from the Engliſh, 481. Surprizes the 
caſtle of Roxburgh, 484. Invades aud ravages 
the north of England, 488. Defeats the Eng- 
liſh in three battles, 489. Defeats them again 
and plunders the country, 492. Is joined by 
the earl of Murray to head an army againſt the 
Engliſh, 498. Makes a bold attempt to take 

the king of England priſoner, 499- Gets the 
lands of his anceſtors in England reſtored io 
him, 501, 502. Is ſent by king Robert to the 
holy war, where he is killed. 503. 

————, lord Archbald, is appointed regent 
during the minority of king David II. 510. 
Endeavours in vain to keep the peace with Eng- 
land, ibid. Enters it. with an army and com- 

mits great ravages, 5 3. Attempts to relieve 
Berwick. but is repulſed, 514. Makes * 
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ther vigorous attempt wherein he is killel. federacy at the king's deſire, 654. Is de 


516. 
Doucl Ass, fir or lord William, bis valiant 
archicvements in the ſervice of king David 
Bruce againſt Baliol, 529, 530. Gains the 
caſtle of Edinburgh by an artful ſtratagem, 5 30. 
Takes the caſtle of Stirling by a vigorous ſiege, 
31. His cruel reſentment of the promotion 
of Alexander Ramſay, 532. The Engliſh 
great ſufferers by bis valour, 534. Rejects 
the reward of treachery offered him by the king 
of England, 535. Is made an earl by king 
David, 537. Enters England with a great 
army, ibid. Is taken priſoner in a deſperate 
battle, 539. Lays claim to the crown on the 
death of king David, 556. His pretenſions 


— — 


ſet aſide, ibid. 
— — William, his ſucceſsful expedition 
into Ire and, 565. 


„James, earl of, challenges and de- 
feats Piercy, ſon of the earl of Northumber- 
land, in ſingle combat, 566. Is killed in the 
battle of Cheviot Chace. 3. 
—— —— earl of, his differences with Dunbar, 


earl of March, occaitons great diſturbances on 
the borders, 580, 581, 583. His army de- 
feated and himſelf wounded and taken priſoner 
by the earl of March, 583. Is releaſed and 
appointed governor of Berwick, 584. 
—, Archbald, earl of, and duke of 


Tourain, his preferment on the death of James 
I. 618. His character, ibid. His death, 619. 


William, ſon to the former, his cha- 
racter, 619. Connives at the outrages of his 
vaſſals, ibid. 620. Great complaints againſt 
him to the parliament, 622. Is enticed to 
come to Edinburgh with a few attendants, 
ibid. He and his companions are executed, 


623. 


, lord Abercorn, appointed guardian 
of the marches, 623. His death ſoon after, 
ibid, 


William, ſon to the former, is diſ- 
agreeable to the court, 623; and to his other 
friends, 624. Undermines the authority of 
the court, ibid. Is pardoned and received into 
confidence by the young king, ibid. Several 
irregularities committed by his party, ibid. 
Gets his relations and favourites promoted, 
ibid. Reſolves to deſtroy Levingſtone and 
Creighton, 625. Gets them declared rebels 
and their eſtates ravaged, ibid. Is again diſ- 
guſted and leaves the court, 629. Is guilty of 
ſeveral outrages, ibid. 630, Goes to the ju- 
bilee, where he makes a great figure, 630. 
His intereſt at home declines, ibid. 631, His 
caſtle and vaſlals are reduced by the king, 631. 
Returns home, and on ſuing for pardon is re- 
ceived into favour, ibid. Goes to England to 
raiſe new diſturbances, 632. Conceives a 
mortal enmity againſt Chrighton, ibid. En- 
ters into a powerful confederacy with the chief 
of the nobility, 633. Is guilty of ſeveral cru- 
elties, ibid. Comes to court at the king's 
Command, ibid. Refuſes to break the con- 


him, % | 
Dove aps, James, brother to the former, pro- 
claimed earl, 635. 


Reſolves with his friends 
to revenge his brother's death, ibid. They 
commit many rebellious enormities, ibid. 636. 
Being ſeveral times defeated, and deſerted by 
his friends, he implores the king's clemency, 
637. Is pardoned and received into favour, 
ibid. Goes to Rome for a diſpenſation to 
marry his brother's widow, 638. Which be- 
ing refuſed he takes her without it, ibid. She 
ſoon abandons him and flies to the king for pro- 
tection, ibid. Breaks out again into open re- 
bellion, ibid. Is again deſerted by his friends 
and flies into England, 639. Enters and plun- 
ders Scotland with an army of Outlaws, ibid. 
Is ſoon defeated and forced to fly to the remoteſt 
highlands, 640. Retires to England and gets 
a penſion, ibid. Is forfeited Dy the parlia- 
ment, ibid. His cauſe is eſpouſed by the Eng- 


liſh, who invade Scotland with a powerful ar- 


my, 641. Are rapulſed and defeated, 642. 
Retires again to England and performs many 
ſignal ſervices there, 643. The chief family 
of the Douglaſſes extin& in him, ibid. His 
ingratitude to the king of England, 649. His 
intereſt is ſolicited by Edward IV. king of 
England, 655. Confederates with the earl of 
Roſs and others againſt the king of Scotland, 
ibid, Their remarkable treaty with the king 
of England, ibid. 656. A reward ſet upon 
him by proclamation, 686. Pardon offered to 
thoſe who abandoned him, ibid. A fafe con - 
duct granted him by the king of England to re- 
pair to Scotland, 692. Goes with Albany to 
ravage the borders, 693. His party defeated 
and himſelf taken priſoner, ibid. His behavi- 
our when brought into the king's preſence, ibid. 
Meets with great cle from the king, ibid. 
694. His gratitude afterwards, 694. Dies 
without iſſue. ibid. 


Gavin, abbot of Arbroath, is a com- 
petitor for the archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews, 
759. Is patronized by the queen regent, 
ibid. By what means diſappointed, ibid. Is 
obliged to take ſhelter in England, 762. Is 
impriſoned after his return, ibid. Obtains the 
biſhoprick of Dunkeld, ibid. Accompanies the 
regent to France, 772. Brings back with him 
a confirmation of the antient league, 773. 
Diſcovers the treachery of Beaton, archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, 777. Retires privately to 
England to intercede for the earl of Angus, 
784. His biſhoprick ſequeſtered and himſelf 
declared a public enemy, ibid. Dies at Lon- 

. don, ibid, His tranſlation of Virgil com- 
mended, | _ thbid. 


- — Jane, ſiſter to the earl of Angus, ac- 


cuſed of treaſon againſt king James V. 817. 
Her cruel trial and puniſhment, 818. 


—— Archbald of Kilfpendy, provoſt of 
Edinburgh, and the other magiſtrates, deprived 
of their offices by queen Mary, 935. re- 
moved a ſecond time from that office, 955. 
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Dover Ass, of Lochlevin. Queen Mary is 
committed to his charge by the confede- 
rate lords, 989. Is declared by the _ 
ment to have done his duty, 1008; ac- 
quitted by the queen, 1009. Aflifts er. regent 

in an engagement againſt the queen's party, 
1019. 

— — George, brother to Lochlevin, aſſiſts 

queen Mary in her eſcape from theace, 1c16. 
— Sir George, appointed governor of 
- the caftle of Edinburgh, 1135. 

— — William, of Lochlevin, lies in am- 
buſu for lord John Hamilton, 1139. How 
diſappointed. ibid. 

_ Mr. Archbald, one of the regicides, 
abſolved of that crime, 1184. Sent as reſident 

to the court of England, ibid. 

— — James, of Spot, joins ſeveral others 
in an attempt to ſeize the king's perſon in 
Holyrood Houſe, 1230. It miſcarries by his 

- Indiſcretion, ibid, Is forfeited by the parlia- 
ment, 1231. Joins in an aſſociation with the 
popiſh lords, 1258. This diſcovered and diſ- 
appointed, ibid. Is excommunicated by the 
clergy, 1260. 

— „of Mains, accuſed of a conſpiracy 
and executed for the ſake of his eſtate, 1178. 

DRulps, prieſts among the antient Gauls, ſome 
account of them, 35, 36. Their tenets, ibid. 
154. Their great authority and influence, 
37, 154. Were eſteemed ſacred by the vul- 
gar, ibid. Were the ſole repoſitories of learn- 
ing, 118, 119, 153. Their manner of pre- 

ſerving the memory of hiſtorical tranſactions, 
119. The word whence derived, 153. Had 
the care of ſacred myſteries and all divine 
things, ibid. No laws made without their 
approbation, or perſons puniſhed but by their 
verdict, ibid. Such as declined their authority 
were excommunicated, 154. Their temples 
and worſhip, ibid. 155. Offered human ſa— 
crifices, 36, 155. 

DRuurRiEs, in Galloway, a convent there by 
whom founded, 261. Remarkable tranſac- 
tions there, ibid. Lord John Comyn killed in 
church there by Robert Bruce, 470. 

DRuskEN, laſt Gray of the Pits, muſters all his 
forces againſt the Scots, 297. Is defeated and 
killed, and his people entirely conquered by 
them: 298. 

Dorrus ſucceeds Indulf, king of Scotland, 309. 
Ridiculous account of his being bewitched, 
ibid. Is killed for ſeverity by a parcel of thieves, 
ibid. Fabulous conſequences of his death, 


ibid. 
Dun, the meaning of that word in the Gallic 
and antient Scotiſh languages, 144, 145. 


DuNAL1sCAIGH, an ancient caſtle in Scotland, 
deſcribed, 145. How it differed from Ar- 
thur's Oven, 146. 

DuNnBaAR, in Eaſt Lothian, a convent and mo- 
naſtery there when and by whom founded, 
257. How diſpoſed of at the reformation, 
ibid. A collegiate church there when and by 
whom . 267. A woot defeat and 
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laughter of the Scots chere Fi 
436. Taken by the earl of * 0 
adherents of the earl of Bothwel, I 2 5 


fortifications of ordered to be Ant 


Tocg. 


— counteſs of, her brave def 
caſtle, wen el the 


— Pati ick, earl of March, lai 526, 
crown of Scotland, Am 1 


— , earl of March, his difference with 
ear] of Douglaſs occaſions preat Banden 
on the borders, 580, * 1, 583. Defeatth 
earl of Douglaſs and tikes him priſoner, 685. 
Is amp'y rewarded by the king of England 
ibid, 584, 587. - Obtains a pardon from the 
regent of Scotland, 588. Is put in poſſeſſon 

of his eſtates there, ibid. Diſcovers a on. 
ſpiracy againſt the king of England, 592, 

Dux BAR To Caſtle ſurprized and taken þ 
the king's party from that of queen Mary, 4 

117, 

DuNBLain, biſhoprick of, when and by whom 

erected, 245, 321. Its revenues at the refor. 
mation, ibid. 

Duncan I. king of Scotland. A rebellion 
raiſed avainſt him is ſuppreſſed, 329. Iz in- 
vaded by the king of Norway, ibid. Over. 
comes him by ſtratagem, ibid. Is murd-red 
by Macbeth at Inverneſs, 330, 

—, natural ſon of Malcolm, king of Scot- 

land, being ſupported by England, attacks 

king Donald with ſucceſs, 345. Aſſumes the 

n ibid. Is murdered, bid. 

» ſon of Gilbert, prince of Galon, 
is made ki ng of Ireland, 371. 

DunnEee, in Angus, an account of ſeveral re- 
ligious foundations there, 262, 264. Fabu- 
lous accounts of the origin of its name, 0 
Taken and burned by the Engliſh, 880, 881, 

DunDRanan Abbey, in Galloway, by whom 
founded, 249. Its money revenue at the te- 
formation, ibid. 

DuNFERMLINE, in Fife, its magnificent mona- 
ſtry by whom founded, 252. Converted into 
an abbey, ibid. Its rich revenues at the fe- 
formation, 253. Jo whom then panes 

| ibi 


earl of, from whom deſcended 


and when created, 253˙ 


abbot of, ſent ” the parliament 


of Scotland ambeſlador to ngland, 114b. 
His negociations at that court, 1140. 
DuxGaALLus, king of Scotland, his reign, 295. 
His untimely death, ibid. 
DuxGARD, king of Scotland. Various accounts 
of him, _ 


DuN1s-PAss, ſome account of it. 207, 208. 
DUNKELL, its name whence derived, 68. Br 
ſhopric of when and by whom erected, 2445 
321. Its revenues at the reformation, ibid. 
DunyBIRs1L Houſe burned, and the ear! 
Murray murdered by the earl of Huntley, 1231. 
This reſented by the king, an aſſociation of the 
nobility, &c. ibid. 1237+ 


Do RHAM 
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nan au Cathedral by whom built, 21. 
Duan City taken by ſtorm and glunderel by 


| kit David Bruce, — wy , 2 533. 

ore plunder ſeveral Scotiſh ſhips, 735. Are 

puniſhed for it, ibid. 
E. 


EarLs, barons and knights, when and by whom 
introduced into Scotland, 311. The deriva- 
tion and meaning of theſe titles, ibid, 
FccLEs in the Merſe, a nunnery there by whom 
founded, 264. Its money revenue at the re- 
formation, ibid. 
EpGar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon line, flies 
into Scotland on the invaſion of the Normans, 
336. Is favourably received by Malcolm Can- 
more, ibid, 
—— ſon of Malcolm Canmore, flies into 
England after the murder of his father, 344. Is 
ſupported by William Rufus, king of England, 
againſt Donald, who had uſurped his crown, 
345, Defeats Donald and takes him priſoner, 
ibid. A miracle ſaid to have been wrought on 
this occaſion, ibid. Several charters ſaid to 
have been granted by him and William Rufus, 
evident forgeries by the Monks, 347. His 
having done homage to Rufus for the kingdom 
of Scotland falſe, ibid. Is advanced to the 


EDiNBURGH. Its origin and name not owing 
to Aidan but to the Picts or Engliſh, 282. 
When delivered up by the Engliſh to the king 
of Scots, 308, 309, 388, 389. The city 
and caſtle taken by king Edward I. 437. The 
caſtle taken by the earl of Murray trom the 


495. Taken from them by ſtratagem by Sir 
William Douglaſs, 5 30. The town deſtroyed 


Engliſh, 554. Its mean ſtate in the time of 
Robert Il. 565. "Taken by the Engliſh with- 
out oppolition, 690, The golden charter 
containing many new priviledges granted by 
king James III. 691. A great tumult there 
between the Hamiltons and the Douglaſſes, 
777, 778. Is abandoned to the Engliſh, who 
pillage and burn it, 857, Is again pillaged, 
876. Encourazement given to rebuilding it, 
887, The relizious houſes there demoliſhed 
by the populace at the reformation, 913. A 
| treaty agreed to there by the French and Eng- 
liſh, 926. An a:t baniſhing ail Papiſts from 
it, 933. The. magiſtrates deprived of their 
offic.s on that account, ibid. The provoſt re- 
moved, 955. The citizens refuſe to come tothe 
queen's aſſiſtance on the murder of David Riz- 
210, 959. Are ſummoned to aſſiſt the confe- 
derate lords againſt Bothwel, 985. 'I'hey fur- 
niſh them with two hundred hakbutters, 986. 
I heir reſentment againſt the murderers of the 
earl of Murray, 1101. Being gariſoned by 
the queen's party, a parliament is' held in the 
annongate, 1123. Phe caſtle beſieged with- 
out ſucceſs, 1125. The city reduced by the 


&- 'X 


| king's party to EV ſtraits for want of provl- 
* ions, 1126. 
the caſtle and fire ſet to it by the garriſon, 


$ attacked by the great guns of 


1130, 1131. The caſtle beſieged with the 
affiftance of Engliſh forces, 1134. Is force 
to ſurrender, 1135. Sit George Douglaſs ap- 
pointed governor of it, ibid. The caſtle is re- 


- paired, 1137. King James's acceptance of the 


adminiſtration proclaimed there, 1143. Mur- 
mur at the removal of the parliamentto Stirling, 


1145. Another parliament called to meet 


there, 1153 King James's public and mag- 
nificent entry into it, ibid. 1154. A plague 
there, 1180, 1211, King James procures a 
mob there in favour of his match with Den- 


mark, 1217. The young queen's public en- 


try into it, 1224, 1225. A great tumult raiſed 
there by the clergy, 1276. The courts of 
juſtice removed from it on that account, 1277. 
Sends commiſſioners to vindicate them and pa- 
cify the king, 1278. Their abjeR offers of 
ſubmiſſion, ibid. The tumult declared trea- 


ſonable, ibid. 1280. The magiſtracy and 
deacons of trade are ordered to priſon in Perth, 
ibid. The city in a deploreable ſtate without 


magiſtrates or miniſters, 1282. Areforced to 
ſubmit to hard terms impoſed on them by the 
king, ibid. The clergy of thecity reſtored on 


conditions, 1286. An addition made to theic 
number, ibid, 


crown, and dies after a happy reign, 347. EDINBURGH, w_—_ of, when and by whom 


founded, 243. ho its patrons, ibid. Its 
ſeveral profeſſors, ibid. Biſhoprick of by 


' whom founded, 247. Extent of it, ibid. 
Its precedence and chapter, 248. Account of 


ſeveral religious foundations there, 
260, 264, 266, 268. 


Engliſh, 484, 485. Retaken bythe Engliſh, EpucaTtrion, a law appointing it, 719, A 


law to prevent the prejudice of foreign educa- 


tion | 1155. 
by Edward III. 547. Is again burned by the Epward I. of England made umpire of the 


Scotiih royalty, 120. Baſely deprives them of 
their records, ibid. When he ſucceeded Alfred 
his father, 304. His reign no leſs renowned, 
ibid. His acceſſion to the crown of England 


and coronation, 396. Homage done him by 
the king of Scotland, ibid. Subdues the Welſh 
by the aſſiſtance of the Scots, 397. Endeavours 


to put Margaret, princeſs of Norway on the 


throne of Scotland, 399. Propoſes to unite 
England and Scotland by marrying his ſon to 
the young queen, 400. Articles agreed on 
upon that occaſion, 401. Is made umpire in 


the competition between Baliol and Bruce, 405. 


Aims at the ſovereignty of Scotland, ibid. 406. 


- Propoſes the groun Js of his claim to the States 
of Scotland, ibid. 407. Obſervations on the 
account of that tranſaction, 409. His ſuperi- 


ority acknowledged by the ſeveral candidates, 
410. This ratified by a deed under their hands 


and ſeals, ibid. 411. His attempts to enſlave 


the Scots owned by Engliſh writers, 411. Is 


put in poſſeſſion of the kingdon and caſtles of 
Scotland by a proper inſtrument, ibid. 412, 
This obtained by force, 412, His proofs 


eſtabliſhing the right of ſovereignty of England 
I5 over 
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ever Scethnd, 4167418. The invalidity of 
theſe proots remarked by Engliſh writers, 458 
440, His artful, method, of ;eftabliſhing-t, 
421. Steps taken by bim to ſettle the ſucteſ- 
Fon in Scotland, ibid. 428, 4g. His deciſion 
in chat matter, 423. Fealty ſworn to him by 
Baliol the new king, 427. in a Scots 
affair according to the laws of land, ibid. 


4. Forces Baliol to renounce all former 


onceliqny and agreements made by the Kings 
of Enzlang, 428.; Several times applied to as 
 Kuperiar of Scotland, 429. Offers many in- 
- dignitiss to Baljol..and the. Scots, ibid. 430. 
_ His conduct cenſyred.as mean and impolit:ck, 
ibid. 431. Reſolves on a war with France, 
432. Aſks afſiſtance from Baliol, which is re- 
tuled, ibid. Reſolves. on a war with Scotland, 
433. Several of the nobility of that nation join 
kim and ſweer fealty to him, 434. Takes 
Berwick and commits terrible laughter of the 
Scots, 435. Receives a renunciation of the 
- homage done bim by Baliol, 436. Gains a 
great victory over him, ibid. Takes many of 
the chief towns and caſtles in Scotland in a ſhort 
time, 437. Obliges Baliol to make a new 
ſubmiſſion to him, ibid. And to make an ab- 
ſolute ſurrender of the crown and kingdom of 
Scotland to him, 433. Cauſes the regalia of 
Scotland to be carried into England, ibid. Has 
homage done him by all ranks of people in Scot- 
land, 439, 440. Haſtens to oppoſe Sir Wil- 
ham Wallace, 442, Defeats bis party with 
great ſlaughter, ibid. 443. Engliſh relations 
of theſe tranſactions, 444—448. His cruelty 
to Wallace cenfured, 444, 450. By his ty- 
ranny provokes the Scots to rebell againſt him, 
452, 453. Releaſes Baliol at the inſtance of 
the pope, 453. Orders all the militia in Eng- 
Jand to yo with him againſt the Scots, ibid. 
454. His ſucceſs there, ibid. The accounts 
of this expedition by Engliſh writers improba- 
ble, ib.d. Is greatly provoked by a letter from 
the pope requiring him to quit his pretenſions 
to Scotland, 457. Conſults with his parliament 
about it, ibid. Their anſwer to the pape's 
letter, ibid. 453. Anather letter to the pope 
on that ſubject, ibid. Provokes the Scots by 
new ſeverities, 459. Forces the Welſh to 
take up arms by his oppreſſions, ibid. Guilty 
of groß breach of his promiſes, ibid, Invades 
Scotland and meets with much oppoſition, 460. 
Crants a truce at the defire of the French king, 
ibid. Prep-res for a freſh invaſion of it, ibid. 
Artempts in vain to engage the pope againſt it, 
ibid. Invades Scotland with a great army, 464. 
Jakes ſeveral forts and caſtles there, ibid. 405. 
Reſolves to treat the Scots more mildly, 465. 
Articles of a treaty with them for that purpoſe, 
ibid. 466. Calls the firſt Scots. parliament to 
meet at London, 466. 467. Appoints the ſe- 
veral officers of that kingdom, 467.. His let- 
ters patent in favour of the Scots nobility, ibid. 
468. Full of reſentment againſt the Scots in- 
vades them with a formidable army, 475. His 
' ſucceſs againſt them, ibid. His cruelty to the 
relations and adherents of Robert Bruce, 476. 


7 


» E * 


His inſtrustiongs 40 the regent and 
there, 477. Hu 
1 2 owviy K 22 defeated 
- 2 dpa. 3s. exaſperatei, 
,prepares to deſtroy Scotland withagreatam, 
5 480. | Dies u n the borders, ibid, | H. . 
character by the Engliſh writers not _deſerye 
481. Is ſucceeded dy bis ſaan 
EpwarD II. 481. His motives for lea}, 
Scotland, ibid. His army in Scotland deten,? 
by Bruce, 482. Makes ſeveral ineffeclual at. 
empts upon Scotland, ibid. 48 3, 484. Invade, 
Scotland with a formidable army, 485, Is to. 
narrowly eſcapes being made a priſoner, ibiq 
Is in hazard of loſing Ireland, 488, Make, 
other attempts upon the Scots and-is thrice de. 
feated'by them, 489. Invades Scotland by ſta 
and is defeated, 490. His army gain à grex 
victory over the Scots in Ireland, ibid, olli. 
cits the pope to procure him a peace or a truce 
with Scotland, ibid. By this ſacrifices the 
moſt valuable prerogatives of his crown to the 
pope, 491. Beſieges Ber wick, ibid. His ar. 
my under the archbiſhop of Vork defeated, the 
ſiege is raiſed, 492. Obtains a truce from 
king Robert for two years, ibid, Defeats the 
earl of Lancaſter and other conſpirators in 
England inſt bim, 495. Enters and ra- 
vages Scotland with a great army, ibid. ]; 
defeated, and narrowly eſcapes being made 
priſoner by king Robert, ibid. Obtains a 
truce of Robert by the mediation of the French 
enyoy, 496. Is compelled to reſign hiscrown 
in favour of his ſon _ 4597. 
III. goes with a great army againſt the 
Scots, 498, Narrowly eſcapes being made a 
priſoner, 599. Returns without ſucceſ, 500. 
Solemnly renounces his claim to the kingdom 
of Scotland, ibid. 50 1. Agrees to articles of 
a perpetual peace with Scotland, 501. Pi- 
vately encourages Edward Baliol to attemptthe 
crown of Scotland, 506, 507. Acts openly 
in his favour, 5 10. A contract of agreement 
between him and Baliol, 511, 512. His pe- 
tences for a breach with king David, 512 
His great diſſimulation and unreaſonable de. 
mands, ibid. 5 13. Declares war. again 
David, 513. Complains in vain to the 
French king, ibid. Beſieges Berwick, 1bid. 
Takes Edinburgh caſtle and, ſeveral other 
places, ibid. 5 14. His cruelty to Seaton tuo 
fons, 314, 515. Reſtores Baliol to the king- 
dom, 518. Homage dene him by Baliol in 
the moſt ample manner, ibid. The beſt part 
of Scotland ſurrendered to him with an,anmul 
tribute, ibid. 519. Is greatly exalperated ® 
| Balio!'s being expelled, 522. Takes all fe 
. thods to give his people the worſt ,impreſhons 
of the Scots, ibid, Invades Scotland with 3 
great army, ibid. Grants a ſhort truce but ie. 
faſes overtures for peace, ibid. Oppoſes the 
French who aſſiſted Bruce's part), No 
Marches with a great army through Scot/an ; 
without oppoſition, ibid. Gieat ravages * 
crueltics committed by them, 524, 520. au 


v6ral of the great men in Scotland ſubmit to, 
ntl: h Wie bim, Wi. Tres to 
gain the King of Frante to his inteteſt againſt 
che Scots, 527, 628. Is Highly provoked 
at his refufal and declares war àgafflſt Prance, 
528. Makes a trite With Scotland by the me- 
Jiation of the pope, ibid. Goes to'comfifand 
his army in Flanders, 329. Returns and pre- 
pares to carry on the war againſt the French 
and Scots, ibid. Various fuceeſs of his Arms 
and negociations, ibid. 531. Makes an ad- 
vantageous truce ith the Scots, 531. Marches 
«with an army to ſtop the progreſs of king Da- 
vid in England. 533. Propoſes another trute 
with him, 534, 535; which is refuſed without 
the conſent of the French king, 535. His 
raſh vow 'of revenge on that account, ibid. 
Invades Scotland with a great army, ibid. 
Renews a truce with the Scots by the advice of 
the French, ibid. Declares war agairiſt France, 
536. Deſtroys the French army at the battle 
of Creſſy, ibid. Beſieges Calais, ibid. Offers 
favourable terms of peace to the Scots, 5 37. 
Which being refuſed he goes againſt them with 
a large army, 538. They gain a great vic- 
tory and take the Scots e 539. 
Orders John Cop-land to attend him in France 
for refuſing to deliver the king of Scotland to 
his queen, 549. Admits his excuſe, and con- 
fers honours and a great revenue upon bim, 
541. Grants a ſafe conduct to the Scotiſh 
ambaſſadors who come to treat of their king's 
ranſom, '542. Several tranſactions with the 
Scots, 543. Haſtens from France to oppoſe 
the Scots, who had invaded England and taken 
Berwick, 544. Retakes Berwick and enters 
Scotland with a reſolution to reduce it, ibid. 
545. Treats Baliol in a mean and ſervile man- 
ner, 545. Obliges him to reſian his preten- 
ſions to the crown of Scotland for a pitiful an- 
nuity, ibid, and to make over to him all his 
paternal dominions, ibid. He ravages and 
deſtroys Scotland, 547. The ſtory of his be- 
ing crowned at Scone groundleſs, ibid. Per- 
mits David to go to Scotland to treat of his re- 
Jeafe upon leaving. hoſtages, ibid. Agrees on 
articles for the ranſom of the 'king of Scotland, 
ibid. 548. Said to have ſat at table with His 
crown on between the Kings of France and 
Scotland, 549. Attempts to take Paris and con- 
quer France, 550. His fleet being deſtroyed by 
a ſtorm he makes a treaty with France, ibid. 
Propoſes terms of accommodation with Scot- 
land, ibid. 551, 532. A treaty with Eing 
David agreed on, 552, 553. Many ſkir- 
miſhes between Englandand Scotland during the 
latter part of his reign, 559. His death, ibid. 
Epward IV. upon his father's death claims the 
ſovereighty in oppoſition to Henry VI. 653. 
Is acknowledg d king by the Londoners, ibid. 


the Scots, 665, Defeats Henry's army, 657. 
Makes a treaty with the Scots, ibłd. He be- 
comes the darling of his ſubjects, 658. Some 
of his failings, 677, A febeſhton breaks out 


Defeats Henry in a long and bloody engage- 


ment, 654. Gets the Douglaſſes to embroil 


1 e 


and he is driven from his throne, ibid. | Flies 
For ſudebur to the duke of Burgundy; ibid. Is 
by his affiftance reſtored, 672. His mean 
murder of Henrys two we — — 
4 treity of mafriage of bis daughter to the 
ol . le of 0e ed, 6745 675. Breaks 
the trace with Scotland, 68 2. Sollicits a peace 
wich Franee, 683. Orders an armament againſt 
Scotland, 684. "Encourages a ſedition among 
the Scots "nobility, 687. His engagements 
wich the duke of Albany, ibid. His army be- 
ſieges Berwick, 688. March to Edinburgh 
without oppoſition, ' 690. "Berwick ſurren- 
dered to him, ibid. Renews the treaty with 
Albany, 692. Is ſuddenly cut off, 693. His 
poſteriry unfortunate, 3 ibid. 
Epwarp VI. ſucceeds his father Henry VIII. in 
the throne of England, 867. A marriage pro- 
poſed between him and Mary queen of Scots, 
ibid. His agreement with Norman Lefly and 
others of the Scots, 858. Concludes an alli- 
ance with che French king, 869. Grants a 
ſafe conduct to the queen dowager of Scotland 
to paſs from France through England, 887. 
His royal reception of her, ibid. His i, 
ErFiNGHAM lord, commands the Engliſh fee: 
againſt the Spaniſh Armado, 1214. Gets the 


berter of them by ſtratagem, ibid. 
Eerxrp, king of Northumberland, his wars 
* againſt the Scots and Pitts. 284. 


EGc1NHAR', his authority to prove an alliance 
between Charles the great and Achaius king of 
Scotland, | 290, 291. 
ELF-STRIKING, and Elf-arrrow-heads, ſome ac- 
count of, * 166. 
ELIz ABETEH, her acceſſion to the -1cwn of 
England "moſt grateful to the nation, 957. 
Concludes a treaty with the French king, 998 ; 
and with Francis and Mary, King and queen 
of Scotland, ibid. 909. Is ſollicited to aſſiſt 
the reformers in Scotland, 919. Agrees to 
articles with the lords of the congregation, 
920, * Sends ambaſſadors to condole with 
queen Mary on the death of her huſband, 932 ; 
and to Scotland in ſupport of the reformation, 
ibid. Her reaſons for refuſing a ſafe conduct 
to queen Mary, 933. Sends letters of con- 
gratulation to her, 934. Inſiſts on her ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of Edinburgh, ibid. Mu- 
tual agreements between her and queen Mary, 
935. An intcrview between them propoſed, 
939. Is diſobliged at the favours beſtowed 
on the houſe of Lenox, 948. Writes to queen 
Mary on that ſubject, ibid. Is hiphly diſ- 
pfleaſed with her anſwer ibid. Is pacified by 
an aribaffador from queen Mary, 949. Per- 
mits lord Darnly to go to Scotland, 951. 
Endeavours to prevent queen Mary's marriage 
with lord Darnly, 952. Commands Lenox 
and his ſon to return to England, ibid. Her 
behaviour on hearing of the birth of a Scotch 
prince, 962. Great debates in the parliament 
of England concerning her ſucceſſor, 963. 
Her politic management on that occaſion, 
964. A memorable faying of hers concerning 
we the 


— 


Bothwel, 982. 


10256. Reſolves to reſtrain queen * li- 
berty, 1025. Sends prepoſals to queen 


commiſſioners, 1046, 1047. 


CD os 


ers from Scotland, 1110, 


a threatning letter to the regent, 1037. 


D 


N 


the ſupply, ibid. Her good advice to quiten 
Mary on the murder. of her huſband, 968. 


Qucen Mary's apology to her for marrying 


Her meſſage to queen Mary 
upon hearing of her confinement, 993. Her 


ambaſſador returns without ſeeing the qusen, 


1001. Sends propoſals to queen Mary after - 
her eſcape from Lochlevin, 1017. Queen 
Mary's letter to her aſter her arrival in 
England. 1020, 1022. Gives orders for her 
accommodalion there, 1022. A ſecond letter 
from queen Mary to her, ibid. 1024, Deli- 
berations of her council on this occaſion, 1024, 


ary, 
1020. A letter from queen Mary to her, 
1027. Queen Elizabeth's letter to Murray 
the regent, 1029. Conſultations and reſolu- 
tions of her council concerning the Scots queen, 


100-1033. Declaration in her name to 
queen Mary, 1033. 1034. Queen Mary's 


party apply to her for aſſiſtance, 1035. Writes 
Sends 
commiſſioners to ſettle the differences between 


the two parties in Scotland, 1038. The 


meeting and cautious preceedings of the ſeveral 
Articles pro- 
poſed by the king's to queen Elizabeth's com- 
miſſioners, ibid. Theſe ſent to queen Eliza 
beth, 1047. She and her council embarraſſed 
how to anſwer them, 1052. Sends for two 
of each party to London, ibid. Her ſpeech to 
them at Hampton-Court, 105 3. Joins more 
Engliſh commiſſioners to them, ibid. An- 
ſwers of her commiſſioners to thoſe of the earl 
of Murray, 1056. Petition of queen Mary's 


commiſſioners to her, 1063. Her anſwer, 
ibid. 1064. Gives freſh inſtruct ions to her 
_ commiſſioners, 1069, 1070. Her confer- 


ences with queen Mary's commiſhoners, 1070, 


4071. Propoſes à plan of accommodation 


and writes a letter to queen Mary, 1071, 
1072. Further piodeedings of queen Mary's 
commiſſioners in queen Elizabeth'spreſence, 
1073. A letter from queen Mary's com- 
miſkoners delivered to queen Elizabeth, ibid. 
1074. Her tranſactions with the duke of 
Caſtleherald and the regent, 1076, 1077. 
Her conduct on diſcovering an intended marri- 
age between queen Mary and the duke of Nor- 


folk, 1079. Freſh propoſals by queen Mary's 


commiſſioners, 1085. Terms propoſed by 
queen Elizabeth's commiſfoners, 1086. Ar- 
reſts ſeveral of the nobility for favouring queen 
Mary, 1091. Her artful. conduct in regard to 
foreign affairs, 1093. A rebellion in the north 
ſuppreſſed, ibid. Sends propoſals to Scotland 
on hearing of the regent's murder, 1099. 
Sends an army to ſupport the king's party, 
1102. Propoſes a new hearing of queen Ma- 


ry's cauſe, 1106. Favours the earl of Lenox 
to be regent, ibid. Sends commiſſioners to 


queen Mary, 1108. Articles propoſed by her 
to queen Mary, 1109, Demands commiſſion- 
Her anſwer to pro- 
poſals from them, 1111. Her other tranſac- 


tions relative to queen Mary, .1112..,, 
Approves the election G. egen, 
regent of » E129. Rer :tranſach; 
with the abbat of Dunfermline, 1149. Her 
reſentment againſt the earl oſ Le 


1162. Supports the diſcontented gay 
Offers her ſervice to ki 2 


land, 1167. ee 
when confined: by the lords, 1 268. 


ſtrates againſt his conduct afterwards... 
Propoſes to oppoſe: the holy lea pre 
tholics, 1180. A conſpir | her 
diſcovered and puniſhed, 1186-1459, Her 
_ artful conduct as to queen Mary's trial and * 
ecution, 1189. 1203. Her diſſembled 7 
prize and grief on hearing of her death, 120) 
Her ſeverity to ſecretary Davidſon, ibid. Sen, 
a letter and memorial of excule to the king and 
council of Scotland, ibid. 120 8. Infotms him 
of the Spaniſh Armada, 1214. Oppoſes, his 
match with the princeſs of Denmask, 12 7 
Letters from the council of Scozland to her in 
the king's abſence, 1221, 1222. Sends ſome 
rich preſents to the young queen, 1225, In. 
ſtigates king James againſt the Papiſte, 4; 
1236—1240. Is ſuſpicious of unfair dealing 
in him, 1249. Sends, a. repreſentative and 
rich preſents at the baptiſm, of king Jamey; 
ſon, 1255—1257. Her reſentment of un 
affront by the Scots on the borders 1260. 
Her letter to king James concerning the popiſh 
lords, 1279, 1280; and to Sir William Bowes 
concerning the diſorders on the bordett, 1284, 
From king James to her on the ſame, 4285, 
From the ſame, informing her of an intended 
invaſion from Spain, 1287, 1288. Is alarmed 
at a report of king ſames's inclinations to 
pery, 1291; and with a plot againſt her ſiſe by 
him, 1292. King James vindicates himſelf 
to her ambaſlador, 1292, 1293. Send the 
earl of Eſſex to ſuppreſs Tyrone's rebellion 
in Ireland, 1308, 1309. Is offended at lis 
conduct and orders him to be brought to a tryal, 
1310. Her favour to him again abuſed, 431. 
Letter from her to king James, ibid. His 
letter and ambaſſador ſent to cultivate a good 
underſtanding with her, 1312, 1313. he. 
ports concerning her deſigned interview Win 
the French king groundleſs, 1314. Compli- 
ments paſs between them, ibid. Her anſwer 
to the duke of Lenox's offer of ſervice againſt 
the Iriſh rebels and Spaniards, 1318. HBegin- 
ing to decline ſhe retires to Richmond, 13 16. 
Her declaration of the ſucceſſion in ſavout of 
king James, ibid. 1317. Her behaviour in 
her laſt moments and death, 1317. Her great 
character, 3 ibid. 1818. 
ELrHINSsTON William, biſhop of Aberdeen, the 
founder of the old town, or king's college there, 


| 442, 720. 
1 Sir James, created lord. Balmer- 
noch. 233, 254 


ENGLISH tongue, when and by whom introduced 
| into Scotland, ne 9 oth 147, 148. 
—, or Saxons, their firſt arrival and ſet- 
. tlements in Britain, 278. Their anvent 
boundaries there, ibid. 284. This yn 


*. 


Ep1COPACY was not introduced with chriſtianity 
into | 157. 
Eric, prince of Norwa 


marries 
daughter to Alexander III. king of bt 
393- By her bas Margaret queen of Scotland, 
98. Conſults wich the king of England about 
Aung her on the throne, 399. Lays claim to 
the crown of as heir to his daughter, 


40 
Exin, or lerne, a part of Scotland fo cated, 


89. This the great theatre of Roman actions 


in this ifland, ibid. 102, 196. Hence many 
atchievements falſely afcribed to the Iriſh, - 
103, 104. 
ErRoL, the origin of that antient and noble fa- 
mily, : 311. 
carl of, commands in a battle on the ſide 
of the popiſh lords againſt the king's party, 
1259. Is wounded in that engagement, ibid. 
Forced to fly Sutherland, 1260, Is forfeited, 
1267. Re 
the ent, 128 5 
ERskIx Alexander, the care of king James in 
his minority recommended to him by his bro- 
ther the earl of Mar on his death-bed, 1128. 
This confirmed to him by the ftates with in- 
ſtructions, 1129. Informs the king of the 
complaints againſt the earl of Morton's admini- 


ſtration, 1142. Is driven by force from his 


charge, and made governor of Edinburgh- 


caſtle, 1144. Is made deputy captain of the 
king's guard, | It59, 
——— Sir Thomas, his reſolute behaviour in 
defence of the king at the ear! of Gowrie's, 
1302, 130g. 
tions on that account, I 30 5. 
y- 


EssEx earl of, gives reaſons for the earl of 
ronne's ſucceſs in Ireland, 1308. Is appointed 
viceroy and ſent there with a great army to op- 


poſe him, 1309. Is guilty of ſeveral pieces of 
Daa there; Hill, 'x510. 


forcing the court into his meaſures, 1 310. 
Committed by the queen's order, ibid. Pub- 
liſhes his apology, ibid. Is forbid the court, 


1311. Comes to London, truſting to his po- 


pularity, ibid. Makes his court to the king 
of Scotland, 1312. Attempts deſperate mea- 
ſures in vain, 1313. Is condemned for treaſon 
and beheaded, | ibid. 
Erriwus, king of Scotland, his reign and ex- 
cellent character, 287. 
ETyeLFRiD, ki 


land, his wars againſt the Scots and Britons, 


281, 282. 
Ex uus ſuceeeds his brother Conftantine, king 


of Scotland, 302. His character variouſly re- 


bid. i 


ported, 
Evalnus made firſt biſhop of Argyle on a re- 
markable occaſion, 240, 247. 


r 


ed to his honours and eſtate by - 


Receives honours and dona- 


Takes a deſ- 
perate reſolution of returning to England and 


ng of the Picts and Northumber- 


Euonx ſucesede his father Fergus as king of Scot- 
land, 275. Dies after a, variety of good and 
II. A ſhort account of his reign, 281. 
—— II. his obſcure reign, 282, 
. his warlike reign, 284, 285. 
V. A ſhort account of his reign, 285. 
VI. his peaceable reign, 285, 286. The 
| firſt of their kings who was obliged to anſwer 
Ac in a court of juſtice, 286. 
VII. his reign and character, 287, 288. 


Euxor g. Account of its firſt kings, 113, 114. 
No kings in it before the century, 
15 tas | 115. 
ExcHxqueR commiſſioners of, ſitſt appointed in 


Scotland, 1263. Their conduct diſagreeable 
to the ſtates, ibid. reſign their commiĩſ- 
fions to the king, 1290. Their cxconom 

commended, 1 ibid. 
ExcoMMUnicAarTeD perſons, laws againſt them, 


889. ations concerning excommunica- 
tion by the church, 1260. 
Ex rox Trox, laws againſt, 666, 667. 


F. 


Fa pon, a meaſure if Scotland, what, 248. 
FarRs, regulations concerning them, * 
666, 667, 1155. 
FALKIRK, a bloody battle near it between the 
Scots and Engliſh, 442, 443. Account of va- 
riouſly related, 451. 
FASTING, an extraordinary inſtance of, 
| ane ip PAO 803, 804. 
FeNnELE inſtigates a Crathilint her ſon to murder 
Cruchne het father, 311. Her revenge on 
Kenneth, king of Scotland, for N this, 
e 4g | ibid. 312. 
FER DLIN AM, king of Ar iates * 
with Henry VIII. of England, 740. Con- 
clades a league with him, 743. His vile diſſi- 
mulation with him, 7 


749, 75, 

FER EDI Tn, king of the Picts, defeated and killed 
by the Scots, 295. 
FERous, ſon of Erth or Erch, when firſt made 
king of Scotland, 115, 117, 122. A fabu- 
lous king of that name, 116. Was the firſt 
king of and, 120, 121, 122/274. For- 
dun's fabulous accounts of him, 272. When 
advanced to the regal dignity, 274. His tranſ- 
actions with the Romans precediog that time, 
ibid. His death, | 275. 
—— I. his reign, 288. Is murdured by his 
conſort for incontinency, ibid. 
——=—, earl of Roſs, founds the monaſtry of 
Ferne, | 235. 
——, of Galloway, erected the monaſtry of 
Souls feat, 249; the convent of Tongue- 
land, ibid. the monaſtry of Whithorn, 255; 
the convent of Leſmahago, 256. 
FerQUaaRDpus I. king of Scotland, various ac- 


counts of his reign, 232, 283. 
II. his reign and character vari- 
ouſty reported, bid. 


15 P 


FERRIES, 


- as Fa : 
a 7 1 we, % A 


Ferns regulations concerning ham, » * 

28 / 669, 676. 
Fx8$TIVALS, none but the great r 
rt 667. 


Frup l rights, or law, not brought into Scot- 


land by the Normans, 270, 320. 
Frk Es appointed as ſignals on the approach of an 
enemy, 641. Regulations concerning them, 
Fis HNO, lawsconcerning it, 667, 670, 671, 
7 (25 709, 713, 717, 732, 892, 1157. 
FL.EaNCE, ſon of Bancho, eſcapes from his fa- 


ther's murderer's, 331. His poſterity come to 


the crown 7 — | 5 54+ 
FLODDEN.. a long and engagement there 
between the En:liſh and Scots, 754» 755. 
FLORENCE of Worceſter, his romantic account 
of king Edgar's fleet and grandure, 313. 
ForBes Alexander, lord, attempts to revenge the 
murder of king James III. 711. How difap- 
pointed, , ibid. 


John, executed for treaſon by means of 


an abandoned companion, | 817. 
: great feuds between the Forbes's and 
the Gordons, 1125. Monſtrous cruelties 
committed by the Gordons upon them, 
ibid. 1126. 
ForDUN John of, his hiſtory of Scotland cen- 
ſured, 5 2. His fabulous hiſtory of the Scots, 
87, 88, 107. His fable of the expulſion of 
the Scots from the iſland of Britain, 115, 116, 
117, 271, 272. His fabulous race of Scots 
kings, 116, 117. Borrowed this from Geofrey 
of Monmouth, 117. The abſurdity of it, 
ibid. 118. Motives for impoſing them, 1 27. 


His name whence, - 201, 202. 
————— town the reſidence of Paladius the firſt 
Scotiſh biſhop, 201, 
FoRESTALLERS, a law againſt them, 1156, 
FoRMAN Andrew, after a great ſtruggle obtains 
the archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews, 759. 
Fox NIC ATION, ſevere penalties againſt it, 
| 007. 
FoRTINGALD, a Roman camp, ſome account of 
it 214. 


FouxDAT10Ns religious in Scotland, accounts of 
them why imperfect, 248. This a great hurt 
to learning, ibid. Accounts of ſome of them, 

| ibid. 269. 

FowLs, wild and tame, prices of regulated, n 

| 888. 

FRANCE and French, its monarchy when eſtab- 
liſhed, 115. Articles of a league between 
France and Scotland, 291, 292. Mutual 
Friendſhip between the two nations, 483. 
Interpoſe their good offices and grant aſſiſtance 
to the Scots againſt the Engliſh, 522, 523. 
Sends more ſupplies to Scotland, 52 5. War 


declared againſt them by the Engliſh, 528. 


Are routed by them at the battle of Creſſy, 
536. Agree on a truce with England, 542. 
Antient league renewed with king Robert II. of 


Scotland, 557. See SCOTLAND. 
FRANC1s and Mary, account of their Scots ſilver 
coins, | 231; 232. See Mary. 


E N. 


oi 1 e ragen hid; aan: 
FaAncis Valois comes-to. the crown of Fr 
1 ©: treaties with England and 
Scotland, 762, Sends the duke of A 4 
Scotland, 763. Tournay, reſtored, i him þ, 
cardinal Wolſey's means, 775. Renews th, 
« treaty with England including Scotland, 776 
All . the king of England's intinue) 
with the emperor, 792. ls made. ifoner by 
the emperor, ibid. . Prefents king. James With 
the order of St. Michael, 809. Receives James 
at Paris and entertains him-in agrand manner 
815. Conſents to give him his daughter in 
marriage, ibid. .Regews the league yi 
Scotland, 8 16. Excuſes his conduct to Hen 
VIII. ” boot 
FaAnctscansatSt. Andrews, by whom founded, 
* : * 12 5 "> „250. 
Fox rixus Julius, Roman general, his ex. 
ploits in Britain, . 


8. 


GADENI, antient inhabitants. of Scotland, their 
ſuuation, 140. The proper appellation of the 
antient Scots, .- 14:3 3+ l. 

GAEIL were denominated Caledonians, Scot ar 
Pits, 170. See HiGRLASprs, 

GaLGAcus made general of the Caledonian 
63. The diſpoſition of his men and. brave 

. ſpeech when about to engage the Romans, ibid. 
64, 65. His army. defeated, 66. His con- 


duct miſrepreſented by. Tacitus, ibid. 
GALIGHTLY Patrick, a competitor for the croun 
of Scotland, 112717 140Þ 


GaALLowAy county, whence named, 53. b. 
whom firſt inhabited, 54. Conquered, and 
forts erected in it by Agricola, 60. Inhabited 
by the Pits, 82, 103... Antiently. a pat of 
Northumberland, 133. Its antient boundaries 
very extenſive, 134, 349. Biſhoprick the 
moſt antient in Scotland, 246. Whenandby 
whom founded, ibid. Its revenues at the ge- 
formation, ibid. Was long in the paſſeſſion 
either of the PiQs or Engliſh, 279, 269, 
367. A battle between its inhabitants and the 
people of Cumberland, 287. Said to baue 
been antiently independent, 367, 372. One 
of the moſt conſiderable counties in Scotland 
when John Baliol was lord of it, 404. Sur 
rendered to the king of England by Edward h 
liol, 545. Heads of clans diſcharged from le- 
vying taxes there, 3 7135 

GAME, laws for preſerving it, 648, 670, 718, 
895, 943. The killing it made eig 

GARNAR D, king of the PiQs, invades Scotland, 
285. Marries his daughter to Eugenius the! 
king, and makes an alliance with dhe, N 

JUIN» 

GARNATH, king of the Picts, founds a colle- 

giate church at Abernethy in Strathern, 3% 

GkorrREY of Monmouth, and Geoffrey Keat 
ing, their hiſtories infamous legends, I. Mon. 


mouth has done great hurt to the * - 


LL 


hiſtory, ibid. Its charaQer by ſeveral Judicious 
writers, 2, 3. Character of Keati 

of Ireland, 3. | of ridi | 
dities with remarks, 42 84. 
GERMANY, its antient form of me 

114. "When erefted into a kingdom, 
— - 3734 MF HT + 2 114, 115. 
CiuUEER T, prince of Galloway, with his brother, 
raiſes a-rebellion and aſſumes the title of king, 
367. © Murders his brother, ibid. Is refuſed 


protection by the king of England, ibid. Is 
ſubdued by Gilchriſt the king's ne 4 
| EBT ibid. 371. 


lions, 360, 361, 367: The king's ſiſter given 
him in marriage, 368. Cauſes her to be lain 
for incontinence, ibid. Is reduced to great 
poverty, ibid. By what means reſtored to his 
eftate and honours, ibid. The founder of the 
family of Ogilvy, 
GiLD, or merchant, company, excluſive privi- 
ledges granted them by king Alexander III. 398. 
GiLDas, a paſlage in him concerning the origin 
of Britain generally miſtaken, 28—31, 88, 
89. Owns that the ancient Welſh had no re- 
cords, 119. Materials for his hiſtory from 
whence taken, 161. 
GiLes's St. at Edinburgh, by whom ereQed into 
a a collegiate church, „ 266. 
GrAuis lord, ſucceeds the earl of Argyle as 
chancellor, 1138. Is ſhot in a tumult on the 
ſtreet of Sterling, 1144. His character, ibid. 
— — maſter of, his obſervation on kin 
James's conduct when ſeized by the lords, 
1168. ls baniſhed to Ireland, 1175. 
Gr Ascow, the univerſity of, when and by whom 
founded, 242, 643, 720. Its ſeveral pro- 
feſſors, ibid. Its biſhoprick by whom founded, 
246. Made an archbiſhoprick, ibid. Its ex- 
tent and revenues at the reformation, ibid. 
A houſe of Franciſcans there by whom founded, 
258. An hoſpital there, 268. City is cru- 
 elly uſed by the earl of Arran, 856. 
Gr ass Alaſter, an infamous robber of Argyle- 
ſhire, how an inſtrument of a revolution in 
the ſtate, 5 1141. 
GLENCAIRN earl of, heads a party of the refor- 
mers againſt the earl of Arran, 855. Is de- 
feated by him, ibid. 856. "Throws himſelf on 
the king'of England's protection, ibid. His 
diligence in promoting the reformation, - 91 0, 
911, 919. roys the altar, paintings and 
coſtly furniture of the chapel royal at Holyrood 
houſe, 991. 
GLENLIVET, the battle of deſcribed, 1259. 
GLoucesTEeR, Richard, duke of, brother to 
king Edward IV, commands in an expedition 
againſt the Scots, 682, Is made 
expedition againſt England, 688. Marches 


Gri.cnrisT, earl of Angus, quells ſeveral rebel- 


with the duke of Albany to Berwick, ibid. 


and to Edinburgh, 690. Agrees upon terms 
with the nobility and returns in triumph to 
London, 691. Uſurps the crown, 785 

F See RicHARD III. 


Gorr and foot ball prohibited, 647: 670. 


N p 


abſur- _ 
GoLpsmiTH's work, the fineneſs of it taken care 
off, 


.Goranvs, king of Scotland, his reign and cha 


al in an 


= 
Gotp when and 


by whom firſt -coined in Eng- 
land, 218; and in Scotland, 219. An ac- 
count of the gold Scotiſh coins, ibid. —225. 


047, 713. 


Gone earl; his ingenious intimation to R 


Bruce to make his eſcape from the miſchief 
intended him by king Edward, 


racer, 280. Is killed by his ſubjects, ibid. 


Gon pos, ſeveral of his miſtakes concerning the 


antiquities, 172, 176, 182, 185, 186, 
188, 189, 194—197, 204. His account of 
ſeveral Gaelic caſtles, | % £12210. 


— — lord John, ſon to the earl of Huatley, 


is recommended by the pope and popiſh parry 
abroad as a huſband to queen Mary, 938. 
Attempts to ſeize her for that purpoſe, 940. 
Is defeated and taken priſoner by the earl of 
Murray, 941. Is beheaded at Aberdeen, ibid. 
Said to have confeſled ſeveral aſſaſſinations in- 
tended by him, 942. 


— — Adam, brother to the earl of Huntley, 


commits great cruelties on the Forbeſſes, 1125, 
1126. Reduces a great part of the north to 
the queen's obedience, 1127. Surprizes a party 
of the king's forces and takes Montroſe, ibid. 


GosPATRICK, earl of Northumberland, flies 


from William the conqueror into Scotland, 
336. Having purchaſed Northumberland he 
ravages' Cumberland, 337. This occaſions a 
war between the Scots and Engliſh, ibid. 


Gor xs not the anceſtors of the Scots, 108. Their 


dreſs deſcribed, ibid; 


GovERNMENT was originally patriarchal, 112. 


As was that of the antediluvians, ibid. This 
ſucceeded by commonwealths, ibid. This con- 
tinued many ages in different nations, ibid. 
GouaLAx Norman burnt at Edinburgh for Lu- 
theraniſm, 810. 
Gow&r, William, earl of, confederates with 
ſeveral others to ſecure the king from the in- 
fluence of Lenox and Arran. 1167, They 
accompliſh it, 1163. Their conduct ap- 
proved by the clergy, 1169 ; and by the ſtates, 
ibid. Aſter the king's eſcape from them he is 
ordered to retire to France, 1175. Encourages 
diſcontent at the public adminiſtration, ibid. 
Hires a ſhip to go abroad, but delays his voyage, 
1176. Is ſeized and brought to Edinburgh, 
ibid. Is tried, found guilty of treaſon and 
executed, ibid. 1177. His character, ibid. 
— earl, ſon to the above, a conſpiracy by 
him and his brother to kill king James VI. 
1295 — 1303. His ſtrange behaviour on that 
occaſion, 1298, 1299, 1301, 1302. Is killed 
in a ſharp encounter between his ſervants and 
thoſe of the king, 1303. Accounts of his ma- 
gical bag, ibid. 1304 ls tried and found 
guilty of treaſon by the parliament, 1307. 
lis body hanged: and quartered and name 
. aboliſhed for ever, ibid. 1308. Reſentment 
ſhown his poſterity, 1208. Improbabilities of 
this ſtory, 1305, Advantages reaped from it 
to the court, | 13306. 
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| niouſſy executed, 

james, made biſhop 
659. Confirmed in it, and made archbiſhop 
by the 
Scotland and legate for three years, 668. 
Meets with much oppoſition, ibid. 669. Is 
degraded and condemned to al impri- 
fonment, ibid. His death and charaQter, 


ibid. 
— Sir David, of Fintry 


. becomes an evi- 
dence of the deſigns of the Jeſuits and Spani- 
ards in fayour of popery, 1235. Is beheaded 
for his concern in that affair, = 

GrAnam's-DIKE, the work of three Roman 
legions, 67. Called the Gaelick wall, 

85, 129. 

GCnrameton mountains, a bloody t 


Ae tt. ts 


there between the Romans and the i- 


Ans, | 66, 196, 197. 
Gray, maſter of, ſent with Sir Robert Melvil 
to intercede for queen Mary, 1200. His con- 
ference with queen Elizabeth, ibid. 1201. 
Promiſes to pacify king James on conditions, 
1201, Is accuſed of having conſented to 
queen Mary's execution, 1209 and of corre- 
ſpondence with the king of France and duke of 
Guiſe, ibid. Is impriſoned and afterwards 
baniſhed, ibid, 
GxrxEGoR1vs, ſurnamed the great, his acceſſion 
to the crown of Scotland, 302. His ſucceſs 
againſt the Pits and Danes, ibid. Reduces 
the Britons, 303. Makes peace with Alfred, 
king of England, ibid. Cumberland, Weſt- 
morland and Northumberland furrendered to 
him, ibid. His ſucceſs againſt the Iriſh, ibid. 
His death after a glorious reign, 
GRImvus uſurps the crown of Scotland, 314. 
oppoſed by Malcolm, ibid. Makes a treaty 
with him, ibid, Turns tyrant, 315. Is killed 
in a battle againſt Malcolm, ibid. 
GUERRA courts in Scotland, what, 677. Are 
aboliſhed, ibid. 
GyP<1Es, ſorners, maſterful beggars and feigned 
ſools, their puniſhment, 647. 


H. 


- i 


HAbpixGToON, in Eaſt Lothian, ſeveral religi- 
ous foundations there, 262, 265, Revenues 
of at the reformation, ibid. Taken and gar- 
riſoned by the Engliſh, 876, 878. Makes a 
vigorous defence againſt the Scots and French, 
878. Is, after a brave reſiſtance, burnt and 
abandoned by the Engliſh, 882. 
HALEs, a lawyer, publiſhes a book againſt the 
ſucceſſion of Mary queen of Scots to the crown 
of England, 948. Is puniſhed for it, ibid. 


HALIDuN, the Scots defeated there by the Eng- 


liſh with great ſlaughter, 515, 516. A ſharp 
ncounter there between two parties of — 
— | 79% 


1 


* 


pope, 660, 668. Made primate of 


kinſman, ibid. Crimes laid to his 


304. | 


2. 


» 797. I; 
hereſy, $21, 


and diligence. in i 

brought to juſtice by 
charge, ibid. 
$26, 
Rok, 


appointed lord. chief-juſtice for 
His fitneſs for that 
825. Is bet and 


826. Con of his | 
——  — Mr. Patrick, abbot 6f Fern, in 


the firſt martyr in Scotland on account of the 
t 


reformation, 797. on that 
account, . ibid. 
— ee, N archb iſhop of St. 
arraigned a priſoner for ſaying and 
hearing maſs, 942 
James, of Bothwel-haugh, murder; 
the earl of Murray, regent, 1097. His mo- 
tives to this, ibid. Makes his eſcape. to the 
houſe of Hamilton, 1098, 
— John, abbot of St. Andrew's, is in- 
dicted _ On. articles of high-treaſon, 
1117, Convicted and hanged at Stirling, ibid. 
Reflections on this, is ibid. 
- lord Claud, expels lord Semple 
from the houſe of Paiſley, 1117. Is after. 
wards driven from it and ſeveral of his party 
hanged, ibid. Joins with ſeveral others who 
join the earl of Lenox the regent, 1124, 1125, 
Attempt to bring him and lord John to juſtice 
for it 1152, Being informed of. the 
they make their eſcape, ibid. Is reſtored to 
his eſtate and honours by the intereſt of the 
queen of England, : 1179, 
— lord, apppointed to preſerve the peace 
of the borders during the king's abſence in 
Denmark, 1219. Afﬀliſtants inted him 
for that purpoſe, 1220. Is made a marquis, 
| 1291, 
HaRpixG John, ſuppoſed the forger of feveril 
charters to ſhow the dependence of Scotland 
upon England. 408. 
N Tok de, a competitor for the crown 
of Scotland, 403. 
Hay John, and his two ſons, ſave the army and 


king of Scots, by their extraordinary bravery, 
from being cut off, 310, 311. Are rewardet 
with great honours and eſtates, 311. 


—— John, of Tallo, his conſeſſion of his guilt 
in the murder of lord Darnly, 1011. Husen 
emplary puniſhment, © bid. 

Hp BERT, king of the Britons, ſubmits to G 
gory king of and, 2. 

HEenDERs0N, how employed by the earl of 
G and his brother in their conſpiracy 
apainſt the king, 1299. His account of, and 
behaviour in, that affair, ibid. 1300, 130! 


Appears and makes a confeſſion upon a proc. 
mation of reward, 1306. His evidence wi 
ſuſpected, 1 Ibid 


HN, 


— — 


8 * : arts 


-Hsx61isT and Horſa, two Saxon generals, ar- mits the king of Scots ts go to Scotland on 
| conditions, ibid. Concludes: a treaty with 
France, 601. 
againſt the conqueſt of France, 602. Gains 

the Scots over to his intereſt againſt the French, 


Hevar VI. loſes moſt of his, 


„ as 


- give in Britain, 278. Affiſt the Britons in 


reducing the Scots and Pits, ibid. Send for © 
- © two of their kinſmen who, ſettle there, ibid. 


Conquer the Britons, © i B70 
ally count, firſt king of Burgundy, i — 
II. of England, his eaſy conqueſt of Ire- 
land, 93. 94 Gains ſeveral advantages over 
Malcom IV. king of Scotland, 360, 361; 
and over William, 362, 363. His death, 


—ſon to the above, is taken as partner in 
the government, 365, Takes part with the 
king of France againſt him, | ibid. 

— Hl. ſucceeds king John, his father, to 
the crown of England, 380. Defeats Lewis, 
prince of France, 381. His terms of agreement 
with Alexander, king of Scots, 381. Another 
interview and treaty with the king of Scots, 
282, 383. A new breach between them, 383. 
Made up by a freſh treaty, 384. His daughter 

married to Alexander king of Scotland, 388. 
Demands homage of him for that kingdom, 
which is refuſed, 390, Is made guardian of 
the young king. ibid. Goes to Scotland and 
ſertles ſome differences there, ibid. Is viſited 
by Alexander and his queen, whom he ſplen- 
didly entertains, 393- He and his ſon are 
made priſoners by his rebellious ſubjects, 394. 
Was the firft who cauſed gold to be coined in 


England, 218, 219. 


land, 570. Marches with an army tc, Scot-. 
land, 58 1. His reaſons for demanding. ho- 
mage of the Scots, ibid. His anſwer to a 
challenge from king Robert of Scotland, 582, 
Returns to England without ſucceſs, ibid. Re- 
wards the ſervices of the earl of March, 583, 
589. Takes the prince of Scotland priſoner in 
his paſſage to France, ibid. 585. Renews the 
truce with Scotland, ibid. On a breach of the 
truce prepares to invade Scotland, and encou- 
rages a rebellion there, 586. The truce again 
renewed, 587. His further kindneſs to the 
earl of March, ibid. Is offended at a letter 
from the regent of Scotland, 588, Prepares 
to invade it, ibid. Agrees to another truce, 
589. His death, X orgs © 

— V. ſucceeds his father Henry IV. 589. 
More cloſely confines the king and other Scots 
priſoners, ibid. Prepares for invading France, 
591. Diſcovers and puniſhes a conſpiracy 
againſt his life, ibid. Lands with a great ar- 
my in France, ibid. Takes Harfleur, 593. 
Meets with great hardſhips in marching fur- 


pares for, battle, 596, Gets an advanta- 
geous ſituation, 596. The diſpoſition of his 
troops and his addreſs to them, ibid. 597. 
Gains a great victory after a long and bloody 
engagement, ibid. 598, 599. His ſurprizing 
| bravery on that occaſion, ibid, Is, by a falſe 
alarm, forced to order his priſoners to be killed, 
599. His return to England. 600. Renews 
the truce with Scotland and France, ibid. Per- 


308. 
n Richard, ibid, His 


| IV. ſucceeds Richard II. king of Eng- | 


BA. N. 


His parliament petition him 


ie 603. 
poſſeſſions in 


France, 649. Is ſeveral times defeated by 


RKichard, duke of York, ibid. The remark- 
able bravery of his queen, 652. Is taken pri- 


ſoner and forced to reſign the government to 


His queen defeats and kills 
Richard, 65 3. Is defeated in a bloody battle, 


654. Flies with his queen into Scotland, 


where they are honourab] 


treated, ibid. 


Yields the town and caſtle of Berwick to the 


Scots, ibid. A marriage agreed on between 
his ſon and the young king's ſiſter, ibid. In- 
vades England at the head of a Scots army, 
656. Are again defeated and fly back to Scot- 
land, 657. Goes diſguiſed into Lancaſhire, 
658. Is betrayed, taken priſoner, and carried 
to the tower of London, ibid. By what 
means again reſtored, 67 1. Is again made pri- 
ſoner and ſoon after murdered, 67 2. His ſon 
likewiſe killed, ibid. 


— — VIL lands in England with a few auxi- 
liaries from France, 698. Defeats and kills 
Richard III. and takes poſſeſſion of the crown 


of England, ibid. Renews the treaty with 
the king of Scotland, ibid. His reſentment 
againſt the murder of king James III. 710. 
His fleet defeated by the Scots, 711. Renews 
the truce with Scotland, 716, 719. Is em- 
broiled by Perkin Warbec, a pretender to his 
crown, 721, Is invaded by him with the king 
of Scotland, 723.  Supprefles ſome other re- 
bels, 724. Employs the Spaniſh - ambaſſador 
to bring about a peace with Scotland, ibid. 


Renews the truce with them, 726. Gets the 


impoſtor in his power and hangs him, ibid. 
Agrees to a marriage between the king of Scot- 
land and his daughter, 728, 729; and to 
terms of a perpetual pacification between the 
two kingdoms, 729, 730. His death and 


good character, 738. Leaves an immenſe 
treaſure, ibid, 


ther, ibid. 594. Is challenged to, and pre- 


— VIII. comes to the crown of E 
land with many ſhining advantages, 738. 
Confirms the treaty of perpetual peace with 
Scotland, ibid. Guilty of many political blun- 
ders in the beginning of his reign, 740. His 
infamous league with the king of Arragon, 743. 


Prepares to put it in execution, 745. Declares 


war againſt France, 746. Is duped, but diflem- 

bles his reſentment againſt the king of Arragon, 
747. Encouraged by the pope in his expedi- 
tion againſt France, ibid. 748. Again abuſed 


by the king of Arragon, 749, 750. His arro- 
gant anſwer . to a meſſage from king James IV. 
751. Returns from France after ſeveral con- 


queſts, 758. Is ſollicited by his ſiſter the queen 
of Scotland to deſiſt from the war with that 


country, ibid. Concludes a peace with France, 
and gives his ſiſter in marriage to their king, 


15 Q 761, 
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761. Is under the management of Wolſey, 
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| 763. Renews the truce with Scotland, 767. 


Inftigates the earl of Arran to rebellion, -ibid. 
768. Inſiſts on the removal of the duke of Al- 
ny from the regency, 768. Makes another 
truce with Scotland, 769, 770. Joins in aconfe- 
deracy againſt the Turks at the inſtigation of the 
pope, 774. Renews the treaties with France 
and Scotland, 775, 776. Several truces with 
Scotland, 778, 779. His great power in 
Europe at that time, 780. Is perſwaded by 
Wolfey to give his intereſt to the emperor 
againſt France, ibid. 781. Makes ſeveral 
vlſits to the emperor, 781. Is courted by both 
the courts, 783. Gets the title of defender of 
the faith, and why, 784. 
Hament of Scotland againſt Albany, ibid. Their 
reſolute anſwer to him, 785, 786. His inter- 
view and treaty with the emperor, 787. Re- 
folves on a war with France, ibid. Renews 
the truce with Scotland, 801. Intercedes for 
the Douglaſſes, ibid. Gets his marriage with 
queen Katharine annulled, and that with Anne 
Bollen confirmed, by the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 805. This the means of lefining 
the papal authority, 806. Renews the truce 
with Scotland, 807, 808. His ſupremacy 
confirmed by parliament, 810. Puniſhes ca- 
pitally thoſe who oppoſe it, ibid. 811. Several 
bulls iſſued againſt him by the pope, 811, He 
and his kingdom excommunicated, &c. ibid. 
Roots out the monks and deſtroys the mona- 
ſteries, $19. Great reſentmentment of the 
and others upon that account, ibid. Tries 

to make the king of Scotland break with the 
Popes 822. Sends an embaſſy to him, ibid. 


ropoſals for an interview between them agreed 


to, 823. By what means prevented, 824. 
Aſſumes the title of king of Ireland, 826. Is 
diſpleaſed that James aſſumed the character of 
defender of the faith, ibid. and with his being 
engaged by the clergy againſt him, 829. His 
policy in diſſembling his diſguſt, ibid. Sends 
an army to oppoſe the invaſion of the Scots, 
$31. Refuſes to agree to a truce and interview 
with them, ibid. Publiſhes a manifeſto againſt 
them, ibid. His forces gain a victory without 
fighting and take many priſoners, 833. Among 
| theſe many nobles and perſons of note, 834; 
who are, by his order, brought to London, 
837. Treats with them about a marriage of 
his ſon with their young queen, ibid. Sends 
them to Scotland for that purpoſe, 838; and 
an ambaſſador ſoon after, 840. Is diſpleaſed 
at their not agreeing to all his propoſals, ibid, 
841. Tries to pet the regent in his intereſt, 
and makes new propoſals to him, 841. His 
demands and threatnings ſet to defiance by the 
Scots, ibid, After ſeveral tranſactions con- 
cludes a treaty with them, 845. A marriage 
agreed on between his fon and the queen of 
Scots, 846. Strong profeſſions of friendſhip 
by the Scots regent to him, 847, 849. Offers 


to ſupply him with ſuccours, 848. Is deferted 


by the regent, 851. Supports Angus and 


Applies to the par- 


mir K 


great army and fleet to invade otland,” 
Signs a treaty: with the carl of Lenox, $2 
859. Sends him with ſuccours to Scotland, 
8to. Hearing of his bad ſucceſs ſends an at 
who ravage Scotland, ibid. 861. ; They a 1 | 
pulſed and feveral killed, 661. Preyails on 


Sends another army againſt Scotland, but 


little is done, 862. Gives a charge on his 
death-bed to promote a 8 of his fon 


and the queen of Scots, 867. His death, 
| did. 
Henry and Mary, account of their Scots Giver 


coins, 237. 
, eldeſt ſon of James VI. his birth, 1246, 
Magnihcent baptiſm deſcribed, 12551258, 
Rich preſents made by foreign courts on that 
occaſion, ibid. Ts crowned prince of 
with ſeveral other titles, 1255. 
HEVYBURN John, prior of St. Andre w's, is com- 
petitor for that archbiſhoprick, 759. Gains 
great influence over the duke of Albany, te- 
gent, 764. His character and bad counſels to 
him, ibid. 765. His advices not followed, 
765. Inſtigates the regent againſt the Humes, 


0, 
— — John, of Bolton, confeſſes his galt in 
the murder of lord Darnly, 1010. His exem- 
plary puniſhment, 1015. 
HERRIEs Maxwell, lord, his treachery to the 
lords of the congregation, 955, 956. His 
free remonſtrance to queen againſt her 
marriage with Bothwell, 974. His ill con- 
duct in an engagement againſt the. regent's 
party, 1019. Attends queen Mary in her 
eſcape to England, 1020. Carries a letter from 
queen Mary to queen Elizabeth, 1022... His 
negociations at that court in her behalf, 1026, 
1032, 1033. His declaration to queen Mary 
in queen Elizabeth's name, 1033. Hig vindi- 
cation of queen Mary before the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, 1060. Is diſpatched to Scotland 
by queen Mary with inſtructions to her friends, 
1084. Is circumvented and impriſoned by the 
regent, ibid. Set at liberty after the regents 
death, 1101. Gives his opinion to the king 
concerning the borderers and the wardens. of 
the marches, 1150, 1151. The conduct of 
the weſt frontiers committed to him, 11510. 
Is ſupported by the king againſt lord Maxwell, 
1213. Ordered to aſſiſt in keeping the N 
of the borders during the king's abſence in Pen- 
4 11220. 
——— Dr. is wounded in defence of the king 
at the earl of Gowries, 1303. Honours 
donations beſtowed on him on that ww 
| 12519 Ie 
HrRRING-FISHING, law concerning it, 3150 
HERTFORD ear] appointed lieutenant-general 8 
the north againſt the Scots, 857. Lands at 
Leith, plunders and burns it and Edin pb 
858. Made lord protector of England an 
governor of king Edward VI. during his mino 
rity, * | 867, See SOMERRSET- 
| H1GHLANDDBS 


of the Celts, or Gauls, 40, 109. Lhuyd's 
account bf their origin, ibid. 41. The gteat 
affinity of their language to that of the Gauls, 
42, 49. The Roman literature, ſciences 
and habit by whom introduced among them, 
80, 149. Their dreſs deſeribed, ro8. The 
ſame with that of the antient Romans, 1 49, 
150. Religion, gods and prieſts, 153. Tem- 
ples, 154 Bards, 164. Cuſtoms, ibid, Com- 
munity of Wives, ibid. Ceremonies at the 
birth of a child, 165. Have a variety of 
| amulets, ibid. Laws, 166, 167. Invade 
and plunder the county of Angus, 569. A 
deſperate engagement between two of their 
clans, | ibid. 609. 
HoLLAND, an ambaſſador from the ſtates of, 
preſent at the baptiſm of prince Henry, 1256. 
His rank at that ceremony and preſents on the 
occaſion, ibid. 
— „Florence, earl of, claims the crown 
of Scotland, 403. 
HoLy-1SLAND, the reſidence of the firſt chriſtian 
converts in England, 248. 
Hor yRooD-HOUSE, a religious foundation, its 
original, 249, 321. Revenues at the refor- 
mation; ibid. Its roof uncovered, the leads 
and bells carried away by the Engliſh, 876. 
A riot there by the reformers againſt the pa- 
piſts, 944. 
Hoxnor1us III. pope, confirms the privileges 
and independency of the church of Scotland, 
HoTsPuR, See PIEK RC. 
HoksEs, a law againſt exporting them, 10098. 
HoRsLty, ſeveral miſtakes of his concerning the 
oman antiquities in Britain, 

| 172—178, 207. 
HosPITALSs in Scotland ſome account of, 268, 

269. Regulations concerning them, 

660, 667, 
HuBERT. See Paris, 
HuDsoNn Mr. ſent by queen Elizabeth to warn king 
James of his danger from the papiſts, 1299. 
His induſtry in that employ, ibid. 1230. 
Hunt Alexander, lord, invades England with 
permiſſion of king James IV. 746. Is ſur- 


eſents the queen regents marriage with the 
earl of Angus, 760. Is accuſed by Hepburn 
to the duke of Albany regent, 764. His cha- 
rater by Hepburn, ibid 765. Joins with the 
77 regent againſt the duke of Albany, 765. 

erſwades her to fly with her ſon to England, 
ibid. Called to anſwer for his conduct, 766. 
On his refuſal is denounced rebel, and his 
132 in Edinburgh - caſtle, ibid. Makes 

s eſcape and perſwades his keeper to join 
him, ibid. He and his brothers proſcribed 
and their eſtates confiſcated, ibid. They are 
enticed to come to court. Are received with 
uncommon civility, 771, Soon after are 
committed and brought to a trial, ibid. Are 
condemned and executed, did. 


3 
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IGHLANDERS Scotiſh, or Gaels, the remains Hume Alexander, of Northberwick, ſent to ex- 


. and put to flight by an ambuſh, 747. 


moveables ſeized, ibid. Surrenders and made 


1 


cuſe Lenox at the court of England, 1160. 
Reaſons: for queen Elizabeth's refuſing to ſee 
him, ibid. Conferences with the Sa 

* 1 bid. 
lord joins the earl of Bothwell in a re- 
bellion, 1227. A proclamation againſt them, 
ibid. Publiſhes a maaifeſto, ibid. 1228. Is 


forced to leave Scotland, N 
— —, of Coldingknows, is appointed governor 
of the caſtle of Edinburgh, 1182, 


Hux AR and Hubba, two Daniſh princes, in- 
vade Scotland, 301. Commit great cruelties 
there, ibid. Defeat them, take their king 


priſoner, and put him to death, 302. 
Hou NAR, when erected into a kingdom, 
114. 


Huncvs, king of the Picts, concludes an alliance 
with Achaius, king of Scotland, 293. His 
viſion of the St. Andrew's croſs, and the great 
advantage he made of it, 294. His death, 
| . ; * 295. 

HuNTINGDoN county delivered up to the Scots, 

53. 

— — family of, their origin, = 
Gave birth to Baliol and Bruce, the power- 
ful competitors for the crown of Scotland, 
ibid. 

——— earl of, brother to Richard I. re- 


marzkable turns of his fortune, 371. 


HunTLEY earl of, appointed warden of the 


marches and commander of an expedition 


againſt the Engliſh, 831, Gains a victory 
over them, ibid. Is taken priſoner at the bat- 
tle of Pinkey, 876. Makes his eſcape and is 
reſtored to his offices, 881. Is ſent with an 
army to ſuppreſs ſome ſavage Highlanders, 893. 
Miſcarries in this and is made priſoner, ibid. 
His enmity againſt the earl of Murray, 938. 
Makes ſeveral attempts to murder him, ibid, 
Is defeated by him and taken priſoner, ibid. 
'The manner of his death uncertain, ibid. His 
eſtate forfeited, 94.3. The attainder taken off 
and his eſtate reſtored, 972. 
— earl of, queen Mary's letter to him 
from England, 1079, 1080. A remarkable 
proteſtation ſent him by her to ſign, 1080. 
Refuſes to enter into a compromiſe with the 
regent, 1084. Submits afterwards and gives 
hoſtages, 108 5. Joins in a conſpiracy which 
cuts off the earl of Lenox regent, 1124, 1125. 
Agrees to articles of * N with the 
king's party, 1131-1133. His death, 1141. 
— joins with other popiſh lords to reſcue 
the king from the chancellor, 1216. The 
aſſemble forces and make proclamation of their 
deſign, ibid. Diſperſe on the king's approach, 
1217. Submits to a trial, is committed but 
ſoon ſet at liberty, 1218. Heads a party 
againſt the Grants, 1235. Their animoſities 
compoſed by the king, ibid. Is ſent by the 
king to apprehend the earl of Bothwel, 1230. 
His cruelty to the earl of Murray, 1231. This 
reſented by the king, ibid. . Gives bail for his 
appearance, ibid, Breaks out again in retali- 
ating 
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ating injuries on his enemies, 1234. Joins JAuxs II. great rejoicings at his birth, 


the jeſuits in a conſpiracy in favour of popery, 


ibid. Flies at the approach of the king, 1236. 


An aſſociation of the nobility, &c. againſt him 
and his party, ibid. 1237. Raiſes new diſturb- 
ances in fayour of popery, 1254. His threat- 
ning letter to the magiſtrates of Aberdeen, ibid, 
Several lords commiſſioned to go with forces 
againſt ' him, ibid. Gets the better of the 
king's: troops in a ſharp encounter, 1259. 


Petitions the king and the ſtates for a reconcilia- 


his greatly oppoſed by the 
clergy, ibid. Submits to terms propoſed by 
them, 1282. He with others are received in- 
to the boſom of the church, 1283; and have 
their eſtates and honours reſtored by the parlia- 
ment, 1285. Is preferred to the title and dig- 
nity of marquis, 1291. 


J. 


AMks I. ſon to Robert III. king of Scotland, 


ſent to France for ſafety, 584. Is taken by an 
Engliſh ſhip and carried to that court, ibid. 
He and his conductor ſent priſoners to the 
tower, 585, Is a priſoner there at the death 
ef his father, ibid. 556. Sent afterwards to 
Notingham-caſtle, 587. Brought again to 
the tower and more cloſely confined, 5 89. 
Several fruitleſs attempts for his redemption, 
590. Sent to the caſtle of Windſor, ibid. 
His ſcanty allowance there, ibid. A treaty 
renewed for his releaſe, 6co. Is permitted to 

o to Scotland upon conditions, ibid. 601. 
; the king of England againſt the French, 
602, 603. >< to France, where the Scots 
refuſe to obey him, 603. A new treaty for 
his liberation, ibid. eturns to England, 
ibid. Articles of the treaty, 604. Marries a 
daughter of the earl of Somerſet and returns 
with his queen to Scotland after eighteen years 
warn 605. Sum ſtipulated for his ex- 
pence during that time and hoſtages given, 
ibid.. Is crowned at Scone, 605, Agrees to 
a truce with England, ibid. His diligence in 
reforming and civilizing his people, 607, 6c8. 
Encourages learning, merchants' and artizans 
from foreign parts, 6:9, 610. Promotes re- 
ligion and ſuppreſſes luxury, 612. Attempts 
the improving his revenue by encreaſing his 
royal domains, ibid. Renews the league 
with Denmark, 611. Gives his daughter in 
marriage to the dauphin of France hav- 
ing refuſed her to the king England, ibid. 
Gains a victory over the Engliſh who had in- 
vaded Scotland, ibid. Reſolves to invade 
England, ibid. Is diſwaded from it by diſ- 
covering a conſpiracy againſt him, ibid. Re- 
tires to Perth where he is baſely murdered by 
the conſpirators, ibid. His great and excellent 
character, 613, 614. His iſſue, 614. The 
terrible puniſhment of his murderers, 614, 
615. His gold coins, 219, 220. His ſilver 
coins, | 228, 


- "caſfle of Edinburgh, 619. 


 cromned as Hase et db wee, 
of the kingdom duri ge his minority e t 
1s kept under the gate of the . 
Rolen from 


_. thence by the queen his mother, ibid. To 
mitted to the care of Livingſton; lord call == 
619. Takes upon him the government a 
names his on officers, bag. Non . 
receives earl Douglaſs into favour, ibid. by 
ſieges Crighton in the caſtle. of Edinbiyr q 
625. Is reconciled to him upon his "gy 
hon, 6 6. Sends ambaſladors to'renew A 
league with France and provide a wifefar 
627. Hs contract of marriage 
ibid. Several truces renewed with %ry 
628, 629. His marriage, 629. Eg, * 
veral good laws, 630. Goes in perſon and 
preſſes the outrages of the Douglaſſces, 651 
Commands Douglaſs to court and grants his ; 
ſafe condud, 633, Being provoked by his IG 
lence he kills him, 634. Reflection on th 
ibid. Many outrages committed by the Do 0 
laſſes on account of it, 635, 636. Getz T 
better of the rebels in ſeveral encounters, 636 
637. Pardons James, brother 0 the for. 
mer, and receives him into favour, 63). ff 
again proyoked by his freſh rebellion, 64, 
Reduces his adherents and drives him to the 
Highlands, 639. Several additions made to 
his revenue, 640, 641. Makes ſeveral more 
good laws, ibid. —645, Takes a tour through 
his kingdom, 645. Makes a ſhort invaſion of 
England, ibid. Several other good laws, 646 
—648. His care for the peace and ſecurity of 
the kingdom, 648. Proofs of his'peaceable 
and generous diſpofition, 649. Levies an ar- 
my to invade England, 650. Is detained by; 
counterfeit legate from the pope, ibid. Pro- 
ceeds on his expedition, ibid. His anſwer to 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, ' ibid. Is unſortu- 
nately killed by an accident at the ſiege of 
Roxburgh, 651, His excellent character. ibid, 
His gold coins, 220. His filver coins, 
223, 220. 
James III. being ſeven years of age, ſucceeds 
his father James II. 651. Is crowned at Kel- 
ſo, 652. The inſpection of his education com- 
mitted to the queen, ibid. His guardians ap- 
pointed, ibid, His perſon ſeized, and in- 
tereſt engroſſed, by the -Boyds, 659, 660, 
Several new regulations made by bis parli- 
ment, 660. His ſiſter married to the elde 
ſon of lord Boyd, 661. Terms agreed on for 
his marriage with the princeſs of Denmark, 
663. His marriage, ibid. Is diſguſted at the 
Boyds, 664. Several new laws enaCted, 666, 
667, 675—679. His two brothers, with fe 
vera] of the nobility, ſaid to have conſpired 
againſt him, 679, 680. Was addicted to 
allrological predictions and wizardly divina- 
tions, 680. Aſſociated with ſeveral mean 
perſons, ibid. Reſolves to go through England 
to France, and obtains a ſafe conduct for hum 
and his retinue, ibid, The truce with den 


the 
him, 


12 

broken; 662. Is difſwaded from i 
Conſults with his parliament on being threatned 
with a powerful invaſion from Eng „684. 
Their unanimous and vi olutions on 
that occaſion, 685. Sollicits ſuccours from 
France and takes other meaſures for defence, 
686. His brother, duke of Albany, confede- 
rates with the — por againſt him, 687. 
Marches to the relief of Berwick, 688. Se- 
veral of his nobles conſpire and are guilty of a 
violent — againſt him, ibid. 689. His 
army being diſbanded he ſhuts himſelf up in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, ibid. Is liberate by 
his ſon Albany, 691. A rebellion raifed 
againſt him by Albany, 692. Albany de- 
feated and Douglaſs brought priſoner before 
him, 693. His extraordinary;clemency to him, 
ibid. 694. Makes a treaty with Richard III. 
of England, 694. His lenity to his brother 
Albany, 695. Renews the league with 
France, ibid. Makes ſeveral laws, 
ibid. 696. Sends an embaſly to England and 
to the pope, 696. Their inſtructions, ibid. 
697. Belieges and takes the caſtle of Dunbar, 
698. Makes a treaty with the new king of 
England, 698. Treats of ſeveral marriages 
between the royal families of England and Scot- 
land, 701. This oppoſed by many of his nobles, 
702. Is guilty of ſeveral miſtakes on this oc- 
caſion, 703. Open rebellion breaks out 
againſt him, ibid. Is forced to fly to the north, 
ibid. His eldeſt fon heads the rebels, 704. 
Yields to a ſuſpenſion of arms, ibid. His 
bad policy in this, ibid. Raſhly hazards a 
battle with the rebel, 705. His party defeated, 
and himſelf, with many of his nobles, cut off, 
ibid. His many good qualities, ibid. 706. His 
impolitic ſteps, ibid. Many advantages to the 
Yields to a ſuſpenſion of arms, ibid. His 
realm from his adminiſtration, 706. His gold 
coins, 220. His ſilver coins, 229, 230. Erected St. 
Giles at Edinburgh into a collegiate church, 266. 
James IV. heads a rebellion againſt his father, 
704. His party defeat and murder the king 
with ſeveral of his nobles, 705. Is crowned 
at Scone, 707. The proceedings of the re- 
bels approved of by parliament, 708. Am- 
baſſadors appointed to find out a conſort for 
him, 709; and officers to provide for the fup- 
port of his grandeur, 712; and to take care 
of the rents and caſualties of the young princes, 
ibid. His council appointed, 712, 713. Se- 
veral new laws made, 708—715. Applies to 
princely exerciſes and to letters, 716. When 
of age revokes the alienations of crown-lands, 
&c. 718, A ſtatute concerning the education 
of youre 719. Several other good laws 
made, 720, 721. Gives great encouragement 
to Perkin Warbeck, animpoſtor, 7 22. Marches 
with him and an army into England, 723. 
Makes a truce with England and ſends Petkin 
out of his kingdom, - 725. Articles of his 
marriage with the king of England's daughter, 
8 729. Several good laws for civilizing 
is people, 731-733. His nuptials cele- 
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brated with great ſplendor, 734. His friend- 
ſhip to the king of England, ibid. 735. Brin 
about a reunjon of Sweden. with Denmar 
ibid. 736. Puniſhes an injury done by the 
Dutch, 736. Is complimented by three 
foreign miniſters, ibid. Makes ſeveral pro- 
es through the kingdom to reform it, 737. 
is pilgrimages, ibid, Magnificence, - ibid. 
Love of martial ſports and of fine horſes, 
ibid. Methods tak-n to encreaſe his revenue, 
ibid. Congratulates Henry VIII. on his ac- 
ceſſion, 738. Has an embaſſy from and re- 
news the league with France, 745, 746. Per- 
mits the earl of Hume to invade England, ibid. 
Was the only prince of that time who acted 
with honeſty and prudence, 748. Reſolves 
to affiſt France againſt England, ibid. Ne- 
gociates a peace between them, ibid. Sends 
an army to aſſiſt France, 750. His meſſage to 
the king of England, ibid. 75 1. Being pro- 
voked by his anſwer publiſhes a manifeſto 
againſt him, 751: Refuſes the importunities 
of his queen and nobles, who diſſwade him from 
going in perſon, ibid. Is proof againſt be- 
ing impoſed on by ſham miracles, 752. En- 
ters England and takes ſeveral places and pri- 
ſoners, ibid. Is outwitted by a lady, ibid. 
His troops diſtreſſed for want of proviſions 
deſert in great numbers, ibid. A challenge 
ſent him by the Engliſh general, 753. His fa- 
tal obſtinacy to accept of it, ibid. Many 
ſiniſtrous omens betoken his fall, ibid, Vari- 
ous accounts of the ſteps previous to the battle, 
54. A longand bloody battle in which the 
xcots king and moſt of the nobility fall. 755. 
His excellent character, 756, 757. His gold 
coins, 221. His filver coins, 230, His re- 
markable piety and devotion, 257, 258. 
James V. is crowned in his infancy at Surligg. 
75 8. His guardian and tutors appointed, ibid. 
akes on him the government of the kingdom 
by advice of his mother, 799. Is abandoned 
by her and falls into the hands of the earl of 
Angus, 793. Makes a truce with England, 
794. His artful eſcape from Angus, 799. 
Deprives him of all his offices and diſcharges 
him the court, 800. Sends armed force to 
repe] him and the Douglaſſes, ibid. Renews 
the truce with England, 801, 802, 803. Re- 
gulates the college of juſtice, 804. Acknow- 
leges ſubmiſſion and promiſes obedience to the 
Popes 806. Prevents the incurſions of the 
ngliſh, 807. Renews the truce, 808. Se- 
veral matches propoſed to him, ibid. Is pre- 
ſented with the order of St. Michael from 
France, 809; and with that of the golden 
fleece from the emperor, ibid. and the garter 
from England, 810. Perſecutes the lutherans, 


ibid. A fattering embaſſy ſent him by the 


pope, 811. Is courted by the king of Eng- 
land, ibid.' 812. Declines an interview with 
him, 812. Sends an embaſly to France to 


treat of a marriage, ibid. Makes ſeveral good 


regulations, 813. Viſits and reforms the north- 
ern and weſtern iſles. 814. Returns and pu- 


niſhes ſeveral great men for diſorders in his ab- 
15 R ſence, 
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from England with & 
His wan to them, 823. Agrees to an inter · 


ions, öbid. Loſes his two fons at one time, 
ibid. Aﬀumes the title of defender of the 
chriſtian faith, ibid. Gets many lands an- 
yexed to the crown, 827. Jakes ſeveral 
bod laws, 828830. Appoings the eat] of 
Huntley to command againſt the Engliſh, 831. 
His army defeats that of the Engliſh, ibid. 
Difcovers and prevents a "Aa to reform his 
court, 832, Goes in perſon to attack the 
Engliſh who retire at his approach, ibid. 
His army r:fuſe to follow him into England, 
ibid. Is enraged on that account, returris to 
:dinburgh and difbands his army, ibid. 8 33. 

etires to Falkland greatly diſcontented, 834. 
Gives vent to his ſorrow by watching and ab- 
ſtinence, ibid. His melancholy ſpeech on hear- 
ing of his daughter Mary's birth, ibid. Dies of 
grief, ibid. His iſſue, 835. Character, ibid. 
The ſuſpicion of his being poiſoned groundleſs, 
836. His gold coins, 221, 222. His filver 
coins, | 230, 231. 
James VI. his birth, 961, Is baptized after 
the romiſh manner, 964, The earl of Mar is 
appointed his guardian, 975. The govern- 
ment reſigned by queen Mary in his favour and 
a regency appointed, 995, 996. His corona- 
tion and inauguration, 998, 999. The earl 
of Mar's brother made guardian after his death, 
1128. Complaints made to him againſt the 
earl of Morton the regent, 1142. Takes the 
government upon him at twelve years of age, 
1143. Diſcharges and indemnifies the earl of 


Morton, ibid. The young earl of Mar ap- 


ointed his governor, 1144, Mr. George 
Buchanan and Mr. Peter Voung his pre- 
ceptors, ibid. Makes ſeveral propoſals at a 
meeting of the ſtates, 1145. Is preſent at a 
parliament in Sterling, ibid, Iſſues a procla- 
mation againſt the lords of the articles, 1146. 
Signs a compromife between the two parties, 
1147. His public entry into Edinburgh, 
1153, 1154. ls diſguſted at the clergy, 1154. 
A body guard appointed him, 1159. Is of- 
fended at the earl of Morton, 1160. A con- 


federacy of the nobility, &c. to reſcue him 


from the influence of Lenox and Arran, 1167, 
1168, They confine him and baniſh Lenox, 
1168, Ambaſſadors arrive from England and 


dre L 
4 ſeheme!. a6 for accent . 
F173. Arran ns admittatee and 2 


approach, 1217. His match with 


N | Eat in- 
fluence over him, 17 Oeen Nfzabetb 
ambaſſador önRpad gd 1 : 


| ing ibid.” His refohite/, and "ite" Wife 4. 


him, 1174. Becomes ſuſpefted of feli 
to popery, 1777. Is led / Arran into Nea 
igorous proceedi ibid. 1178. Open 
Elizabeth follicits his aſſiſtanee àgainſt the. 
and defenſive league with England, 116, 
Comes to Stirling; to oppofe the eoh ederats 
lords, ibid. The town being taken he retires 
to the caſtle and fends a meſſage to them, 1182. 
On their ſubmiſſion receives them into ſavoht 
and beſtows ſeveral places upon them, bid. 
Continnes his ſeverity againſt the clergy, ibid. 
Why more favourable to the epifcopal Rat. 
ment, n_ Sends one of his father's mut- 
derers as reſident at the Englifh edurt; 1183. 
Makes an alliance with queen Elizabeth, ibid. 
1185. Remonſtrances to her againſt the exe. 
eution of the ſentence on queen Mary, 136, 
Confults his parliament and ferids two mote 
commiſſioners to intercede_ with her; ibid. 
His endeavours in England irieffedtual} he ap- 
plies for the prayers of the clergy, 1203. 
This almoſt unanimouſly refuſed, ibid. His 
reſentment of the petulance of à young dlergy- 
man, ibid. Reſuſes letters of apology from 
queen Eltzabeth for the execution" of queen 
Mary, 1207. Is iafſuenced by Walſhingham's 
reaſons to ſuppreſs his reſentment, 1208, 1209. 
Compoſes ſeveral feuds among his nobles, ibid. 
1210. Feaſts them royally at Holyrood houſe, 
1210, Calls a parliament, ibid. Settles the 
prerogatives of the clergy; ibid. Unites the 
temporalities of benefices to the crown, ibid. 
Abridges the power of the tiobles, 1217. His 
anſwer to ambaſſadors from Denmark concen- 
ing Orkney and Shetland, ibid. Sends tws 
gentlemen to fee a daughter of that prince he 
intends to marry, ibid. Refuſes admittance to 
the clergy who come to addreſs him againſt the 
jeſuits, 1212, Gives orders for the petſecu- 
tion of papiſts, ibid. Refaſcs to accept the 
crown of England from the king of Spain, 
ibid. Goes in perſon againſt lord Maxwell, 
1213. Calls his parliament on hearing of the 
Spanifh armada, ibid; Provides for the ſecu- 
rity of his kingdom, ibid. 1214. His gone 
rous offer to queen Elizabeth on that occaſion, 
1214. Heating they were drives on the Scots 
coaſt prepares for a vigorous defence, ibid. 
The popiſh lords project the den w fa 
oppoſite party, 1215, 12163 and to 
king Jang hee Mai: ibid. 1s inen 1 
queen Elizabeth of their ccrreſpondence Wit 
the king of Spain, 1216. He goes in pern 
to oppoſe them, ibid. They diſperſe upon his 
Denmark 


oppoſed by queen Elizabetb, ibid. He takes 


- Extraordinary | 


7 


prey, 1218. Declafes his reſolutic 
* ing the queen over, ibid; 
the warden of the marches, of! . Settles 
form for public buſineſs in his abſence, ibid. 
Arrives at Upſol in Norway where he A 
lickly married; 1220. Goes to the court © 

Denmark, ibid. His letters to his council or- 
dering the prepatatioh for bis arfival with his 
queen, , 1222, 1 223. Arrives at Leith with a 
noble retinnè of Danes, 1224. Nun. i- 
ficent reception and coronation, ibid. Pc 
queen's 5 entry into dinburgh, ibid. 
1225. He quells ſeveral tumults in different 
parts of the kingdom, ibid. 1226. Iflues a 
proclamation againft ſeveral rebels, ibid. 1228. 
Aſſociation of many in defence of him, 1228. 
Is warned by queen Elizabeth of his danger 
from papiſts, 1229. His indolence and bad 
ſtate of his finances, ibid. An attempt to 
ſeize gh ret and murder the chancellor, 
1230. His anſwers to ſome petitions of the 
clergy, 1232. Another attempt on his perſon 
prevented, ibid. 1233. Plot of the jeſuits 
againſt him diſcovered, 1234. The diligence 
and loyalty of the cletgy on this occaſion, 
1235. Goes on an expedition againſt the re- 
bels in the north, 1236. Receives an embaſſy 
from queen Elizabeth, 1237. His anſwer to 
her ambaſſador, ibid. Demands Bothwell from 
the Engliſh, 1240. Bothwell is introduced to 
him unawares, ibid. Is greatly offended 

- obliged to grant terms to Bothwell, ibid. 1241. 
Calls a parliament and gets the agreement 
with Bothwell revoked, ibid, Interpoſes with 
the clergy in favour of the popiſh lords, 1242. 
Petition to him from the church with his an- 
ſwer, 1243. Is much diſpleaſed with the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, 1244. Subſcribes 
articles againſt popery and for eſtabliſhing the 
proteſtant religion, 1245. The queen de- 
livered of a prince, 1246. Queen Elizabeth 
ſends remonſtrances to him againſt fayouring 
the popiſh Tords, ibid. His conference with 
the Engliſh ambaſſador on that ſubject, ibid. 
1247. His demand from the court of England 


to enable him to ſupprels the popiſh party, 


1248, Anſwers to their demands, ibid. 1249. 
Queen Elizabeth becomes jealous of his ſince- 
rity, 1249. Is offended and abruptly diſmiſſes 
her ambaſſador, ibid. Goes to oppoſe Both- 
well who was coming in a hoſtile manner 
againſt him, ibid. His courage in an en- 
counter, 1250, Sends meſſengers with re- 
monſtrances to queen Elizabeth, ibid. Gets a 
favourable anſwer and invites Het to affift at 
the prince's baptiſm, ibid. Sends iryitations 
to ſeveral princes and ſtates to countenance it, 


ibid. Agrees to ſeveraf atticles Fe 10 


him by the general aſſembly agaihſt the pop 


- 


lords, 1251. Demands ſeveral compliances 


ef the aſſembly, ibid. 1252. His injuncktons 
to the miniſters of Edinburgh, ibid. 1253. 
Their anſwers to him, 1253. The popiſh 


D 
lords forſeited, ibid. _ Gives orders to ſuppreſs 
Hlunttey and 
the north, 1254. Sende bis ſects 
5 8 to queen Elizabeth; ibid. 1255. 

N 


1258, 
ibid. The King's party wor 


cles propoſed by the 


* 


E XL.! 


and other diſturbers of the peace in 
4 ſecretary with 


etter to Sir Robert Bowes in favour of Mr. 
John Colvil, 125 5. The magnificent: bap- 


tifm of the prince his ſon; ibid. — 1258. An 


Aſſoclation of the 


at piſh lords diſcovered and 
defeated, 


nds an army againſt them, 
bid. 1 in a ſharp en- 
counter, 1259. Divides the eſtates of the re- 
bels among the nobility, 1260. Gives direc- 
tions to the aſſembly concerning their ſentences 
of excommunication, ibid. Is diſpleaſed at 
their exceptions againſt them, 1261. Pre- 
vents the queen from removing the prince from 
Stirling to Edinburgh caſtle, ibid. His letter 
to the earl of Mar on that occafion, ibid. His 
extraordinary kind letter to the chancellor 
when dyjng, ibid. 1262. Appoints com- 
miffioners to manage his exchequer, | 1263. 
His proclamation on the rumor of a Spaniſh in- 
vaſion, ibid. 1 265. Brides the iſles into a 
ſtate of ſubjeftion. 1267. Endeavours to per- 
ſwade the clergy to recall the popiſh lords, 
ibid. Is much provoked at their obſtinate re- 
fufal, 1269. Many altercations between him 
and „ 308 HAAS: ' A great tu- 
mult- at Edinburgh on that account, 1276. 
Leaves Edinburgh and orders the courts of 


juffice to be Kept elſewhere, 1277, 1278. Gets 


4 letter a gi pct pc. Ian hy con- 
cerning the clergy” and popifh lords, 1279, 
1216. Calls an aſſembly to ſettle rhe ela 
aſtical juriſdiction, 1280. Propoſes feveral 
queries to them for We ibid. Arti- 

embly to the king, 
1281, 1282. Appoints ſome of the aſſembly 
to reconcile the popiſh lords, 1282. Cauſes 
them to prochaim his agreement with the church 
and takes it into his protection, ibid. Im- 
poſes hard terms upon Edinburgh, ibid. Or- 
ders a reformation of the univerſity of St. An- 
drews, 1283. Warmly eſpouſes the notion of 
witchcraft and writes a book upon it, 1284. 
Compoſes fome diſturbances upon the borders, 
1285, His letter to queen Elizabeth on that 
occaſion, ibid. Patronizes the claim of the 
clergy to a ſeat in parliament, ibid. Informs 
queen Elizabeth of an intended invaſion from 
Spain, 1287, 1288, Vindicates himſelf to 
her from ſome falfe reports, 1288, His title to 
the ſucceſſion of the crown of England queſti- 
oned, 1289. Sollicits the countenance of 
oreign princes in it, 1290. Is in ſtraits by his 


inattention and prodigality, 1291, Is ſuſpected 


to incline to popery and by a trick made to 
Write a letter to the pope, ibid. Queen 
Elizabeth and the Engliſh proteſtants greatly 
offended at this, ibid. Another plot to diſ- 
credit him with queen Elizabeth, ibid, 1292. 


- Vindicates himſelf to her ambaſſador, 1202, 


1293. Several treatiſes publiſhed concernin 


his right of ſucceffion, 1292: Publiſhes bis 
| he preſbyterians 
and 


Doron Baſilifon, 1294. 


II N ADE NMX. 


and nobility offended at it, ibid. Nominates 
biſhops to the vacant ſees, 1295. Is told a 


ſtrange ſtory by the earl of Gowrie's brother, 


ibid. Is urged by him to go to the carl's houſe 
in Perth, 1296. Suſpects him of madneſs and 
conſults Lenox about the affair, 1297. Comes 
to the earl, of Gowrie's and dines, 1298. Is 
afterwards carried by Mr. Alexander, the earl's 
brother, through ſeveral apartments into a 
cloſet, 1299. His ſurprize at the appearance 
of a ſtrange fellow there, ibid. Alexander 
charges him with the death of his father, ibid. 
The king expoſtulates and 'excuſes himſelf, 
1300. Alexander threatens to kill the king 
and attempts to bind him, 1302. He calls for 
help, which coming they kill Alexander, ibid. 
The earl of Gowrie with his ſeryants come in 
and, after a furious engagement with the king's 
rty, he is killed, 1 303. The king thanks God 
for 4 deliverance, ibid. A great tumult en- 
ſues in the town, ibid. On his leaving Perth 
a preat concourſe of people in arms come to his 
aſbſtance, 1305. , T he clergy backward to re- 
turn thanks for his deliverance, ibid. 
Several ſuſpicious circumſtances of the affair, 
ibid. The clergy of Edinburgh made to com- 
ply by threatnings, 1 306. Proceſſes ordered 
againſt the earl of Gowrie and his brother, 
1307. Being convicted their bodies are quar- 
tered and eſtates forfeited, ibid. 1308. At- 
tempts of the catholics to prevent his ſucceſhon 
in England, 1308. Sends ambaſſadors and a 


letter to queen Elizabeth to cultivate a good 


underſtanding, 1312, 1313: Whether con- 
cerned in the affair of the earl of Eſſex, 
ibid. Suppreſſes ſome diſorders on the borders, 
1314. Sends an ambaſſador to France, ibid, 
Offers his aſſiſtance to queen Elizabeth to ſettle 
Ireland, 1315. Projects the reformation. of 
the north and weſtern iſles, ibid, This en- 
terprize how defeated, 1316. Several at- 
tempts to prevent his ſucceſſion defeated, ibid. 
A plt to aſſaſſinate him diſcovered, ibid. 
Queen Elizabeth declares him her ſucceſſor in 
her laſt illneſs, ibid. 1317. All ranks flock to 
bim from England, 1317. His letter to ſe- 
cretary Cecil, ibid. Upon hearing of queen 
Elizabeth's death he ſets out for, and arrives 


in, London, 1318. Account of his gold coins 


in Scotland, 222, 223, 224: His filver coins, 
| 22J—225o 
JAuzEs VII. Account of his Scots ſilver coins, 
| 236. 
JANE, daughter to the earl of Somerſet, is mar- 
ricd to James I, of Scotland, 605. Crowned 
with him at Scone, 606. Is delivered of two 
ſons, bog. Diſcovers a conſpiracy againſt the 
king, 612. Throws herſelf upon his body to 
defend him and is wounded by his murderers, 
ibid, Gets her ſon by artifice from the keeping 
of the chancellor and commits him to the care 
of Livingſtone of Callendar, 619. Marries a 
branch of Darnly's family, 620. Is ill uſed 
by Livingſtone and gets her ſon reſtored to 
the chancellor, 621. Her death and iſſue, 626. 


lenz ibi, not.the repoſitory of . blie recards © 
s,allerted by Boece, aß. The * 


| *x x Sb BBS © apvp : aiets Ne 
Ipkors and madmen, law concerning n 


| dk 6 ASE ESD ITC: 
IæxA &sTUARIUM, in Scotland, Sag 
Lesens St, what mention made of Britain by 
um, 74 a0 In | 
JzsviTs, many arrive in Scotland, 121 2; 155 
ders given to ſeize them, ibid. The gent, 
aſſembly addreſs the king againſt. them, ibid 
Contrive a grand attempt on Scotland and Eng. 
land by the affiſtance of Spain, 1234. The, 
plot how diſcovered and diſappointed, | . 
5 | _ dbid, x 
ILBA FLUVIUs, in Scotland, its — 
Id cs made a capital crime, Pr 
INCHKEITH, near Leith, taken and fortified b, 
the 10 ide 881. Is retaken by the aſſiſtunce 
of the French, 882. The fortifications of it 
deſtroyed, ' nN. cos 
IxDULFUs, ſucceeds to the crown of Scotland, 
308. Is attacked and after various encountet 
killed by the Danes, ibi 
Ixx Es, his account of the origin of the Scots cen. 
: ſured, 955 96, 0). 
NNOCENT pope excommunicates the barons tor 
oppoling the tyranny of king Jobn, 377. Sends 
his legate to hinder France from ailing them, 
79- Eſpouſes the cauſe of Henry fon to king 
—__ wy! 114.25 2 80; 
Inns and Inn-keepers, regulations EA ns 
them SETTER 81.3, 888, 
Wy 3» 
Joan, king of Scotland, account of his filver 
coin, 226, 227. See Batlor; 
Jon 12 his brother Richard to the 
of En 372. His deceitful proceedings 
with William king of Scotland, 1 273. 
His expedition 2 Scotland, 373. Con- 
cludes a treaty of peace with Scotland, 374, 
75. Reſigns his kingdoms of England and 
land to the pope, 377. By his tyrannical 
oppreſſion forces his people to arms againſt him, 
ibid. Is compelled to give them magna charta 
and grant ſecurities, ibid. Applies to the pope 
to diſannul this grant, ibid. Calls in foreign 
mercenaries, by whoſe aſſiſtance he commits 
dreadful oppreſſions and monſtrous cruelties, 
ibid. 378. Is oppoſed by Lewis, prince of 
France, who is called to head the barons, 379. 
His death, 380. 
JohN XXII. pope, interpoſes his authority: to 
make a peace between England and Scotland, 
490, 491; which is deſpiſed by king Robert 
N 21 Ambaſſadors and a letter 1 * 
im by the king of Scots, 492—495- [be 
effects of this, q 07 495. 
Jonssroxs, ſeveral ſkiriniſhes between them and 
the Maxyel's upon the borders, 
| 1180, 1245, 1246, 


Jonas, 


* 


- ivy _— — 
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Tote a,/0r the iſle bf Hy\ dE monks of, converted 


by a/prielt from Ireland, 0 1 2285. 
Int x80 and Iriſh, the general ' hiſtoty*of,” by 
Keating; full of ridiculeus abfurdittes, 1, 4— 
24. Their barbarous manner of chuſing their 
kings: 18. Were baniſhed from England in 


the 1eign of Henry VI. ibid. They nor their 
country were not antientjy known by the name 


olf Scots or Scotland, 19. Their writers, antient 
and modern, much addicted to fables, 24. 
Not the original of the Scots, 92, 93. A 
part of Scotland ſo called, 92, 102. Where 
ſituated, 102, 103. This the great theatre of 
action between the Romans, Caledonians, 
Scots and Picts, ibid. Their account of the 
origin of the Scots, 93. When firſt ſaid to be 
inhabited by the Scots, 98. Their origin from 
Spain abfurd, 104. Various opinions con- 
cerning its firſt inhabitants, ibid.— 107. The 
atchievements of the Scots in Erin unjuſtly at- 
tributed to the Iriſh, 14. When firſt erected 
into a kicgdom, 114. Phe dreſs of the an- 
tient Triſh,” 118. When and by whom con- 
verted to chriſtianity, 159, 160. Make a 
deſcent on Kintyre, 288. Refuſe terms of 
peace and pillage, the weſtern iſles, 289. Are 
ſhipwrecked in returning with their booty, ibid. 
Are reduced by the Scots, 303, 384. Aſſiſted 
by them againſt the Enzliſh, 488. Attempt 
to throw off the Engliſh yoke, 1308. 
ITALY its ſtate at the acceſſion of Henry VIII. of 
England, 738, 739. Is cantoned out among 
ſeveral powers, ' 739. 
ITus ELUVIUS, in Scotland, its fituation, 140. 
Jupbts, regulations concerning them, 
„eins 665, 666, 075, 699, 700, 731. 
Jurtus II. pope, his mot:ves for ſending a nun- 
cio to Scotland, 736, 737. His endeavours 
to encreaſe his revenue, 739. His crafty 
policy, 740, 741.” His generous aſſiſtance to 
Henry VIII. of England againſt France, 747, 
748. His vile hypocriſy and diffimulation, 
748. His death, 749. 
TuLius's HOFF, Sec ARTHUR'S OVEN. 


K. 


Keira, hereditary marſhal of Scotland, the ori- 


gin of that family, 317. Office when forfeited, 
KELSso, abbey of, when and by whom founded, 
250. Its great priviledges and rich endow- 

ments, 251. Revenues at the reformation, 


ibid. 
Krxarnvs I. king of Scotland, his ſhort and 
" obſcure reign, - 1 


— HW. ſurnamed Macalpine, ſucceeds 

Alpine, 296. His ſtratagem to engage his no- 
bles in a war againſt the Picte, ibid. 297. 
The great ſucceſs of this, ibid. Uſes the Pits 
with great cruelties, ibid. Gains a compleat 


his own under the denomination of Scotland, 
298. Falſely ſaid to have exterminated the 


victory over them and unites their country with 


whole pidiſn nation, 130... Dies after a glo- 
., „ Yr wg pili ew „ 298. 
Ken THys Ill. comes to che throne in a very 
diſtracted and diffolute time, 310. Brings 
about a reformation, by his great wiſdom, ibid. 


Is invaded by the Danes, ibid. He and his 


army natrowly eſcape being cut off by ther 
ibid, 317. Vis death Variouſly ee | 312, 


| 313. Said e have compoſed the mo antic 
aws r en — * 


of Scotland, I 


= 


Kenvedy, lord Caffls, appointed one of the 


guardians of king James III. 652. By his 


means the fugitive king and queen of England 
are honourably treated, '654. Is undermined 
and deprived of his truſt by the jofluence of 
the Boyds, _— >. 
—— l biſhop of St. Andrews, 
founds St. 1 
ciety of franciſcaus, 256; and a. collegiate 
ET e ant 7. 


| *. 
rr Loni of St. Andrew's, 
5 


excellent character, 658. His death, f 9. 
c — Dr. his account of the antient al 
cenſured, 18. His denial of the alliance be- 
tween Charles the great and Achaius King of 
Scotland without foundation, © 290. 
KEeNnTIGERN, alias St. Mungo, ſaid to have 
founded the biſhoprick of Glaſgow, 246. 
KILLTIOREwW Mr. Henry, ſent ambaſſador from 
** Elizabeth to queen Mary, 961. The 


ubject of his embaſly, ibid. 
K1LMARNOCK, the origin of that family, 


K1LWINING ABBEY, in Cuninghame, by 9 4 
founded, 250. Its revenues at the reformation, 
ibid. A collegiate church there by whom 
founded, P 2 . 208, 

K1NATELLvUs, king of Scotland, his ſhortreign, 


| 3 
Kix kOss Mr. his proteſt at the trial of the earl of 


Bothwell in name of the earl of Errol, conſtable 
of Scotland, ' | 969. 


KIRK; a Scots word, whence derived, I55, 
K1RKALDY, of Grange, employed to make up 
differences between queen Mary and the con- 
federate lords, 988. Queen Mary ſurrenders 
herſelf to him, ibid. Receives a letter from 
queen Mary at Lochlevin to which he ſends an 
anſwer, 991. Is ſent with ſome ſhips to Ork- 
ney to apprehend Bothwel, 1003. Narrowly 
miſſes him, ibid. Becomes ſuſpected by the 
regenit 1005. His friendſhip to ſec 
aitland, 1096. Charges the earl of Morton 
and Mr. Archibald Douglaſs with the murder 
of lord Dornly, ibid. A reconciliation with 
the regent brought about by Sir James Melyil, 
ibid. Sets the duke of Caſtleherald and lord 
Herries at liberty, 1101. Declares himſelf in 
ueen Mary's intereſt, ibid. Refuſes to an- 
wer for his conduct and repairs the fortifica- 
tions of the caſtle, ibid. Hires ſoldiers and 
greatly annoys the city, ibid. Sends a petition 
to a meeting of the nobility at Edinburgh 
which is rejected, 1128. Is abandoned by his 
friends of the queen's party and reſolves vigor- 
15 8 ouſly 


alvator's colledge there, 242; aſo- 
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oeuſiy to deſend the caſtle, 1149, 1 
© the town with his great guns und ſets fire to it, 
zo. - Refuſes articles offered him, 114. 
1s forced to ſurrender the 1135. His death 
And character, 34 it ee zubid. 
Kix RAI py Sit William, ſorms and executes the 


ooo ing the earl of Lenox regent, 
IF 8 
Cate 


taken at the ſurrender of the 
Edinburgh and hanged, 1135. 
dit James; arrives with queen Mary's 
dawry from France, 133. 1s betraied to 
me king o party, ibid. 1130, and hanged, 
„r Ty | I 35. 
Nor Mr. Andrew, miniſter of Paiſley, ſeizes 
* 'Geotge Carr with a pacquet from the catholics 
tothe king of Spain, Fly 12 1233. 
John joins the conſpirators againſt cardinal 
* "Beaton, 866; Inflames the people againſt the 

Tupdrſtitions of popery, 910, 911, 919. His 
fte communing with queen Mary, 935. 
>alled before the council to anſwer for ſome 
tiotdus proceedings of the reformers, 944. His 
bold ſpeech to queen Mary, ibid. Is dimiſſed 
by the chancellor, ibid. Is ſilenced for ſome 
months for his boldneſs with the king and 
ueen, 955. His death and character, 1128. 
Fhe chureh hiſtory falſely aſcribed to him, 


- 
. 


1129. 
Wag L. 
Laus kürt Symnil, a pretender to the crown of 
England in the time of Henry VII. 721, 


ANCASTER, earl of, and other Engliſh lords, 
join king Robert Bruce againſt king Edward of 
| Eipland, 495. His army being defeated he is 
taken and-beheaded, + -- ibis. 
— ——, John, duke of, regent of Eng- 
land during the minority of king Richard, 502. 
Makes ſeveral treaties of truce with the Scots, 
ibid. $63. Keſides in Edinburgh during 
Watt Tyler's rebellion. in England, 563. 
His gratitude for his good uſage there, ibid. 
LANERK, the firſt town taken by Sir William 
Wallace from the Engliſh, 440. 
LasrT, a weight in Scotland, 248. 
Law feudal and ſtatute, in Scotland, derived 
fromthe Engliſh, 


320. 
LeibxiTz, his origin of the Engliſh, Britiſh and 


_ liſh 107. 
Lriohron Mr. ſent by queen Elizabeth to 
make pang to queen Mary 
1017, His inſtructions and how fruffrated, 

Mb 4, | ibid. 
Leisrouxb, in Scotland, its weight, 248. 
LIE plundered and burnt by the Engliſh, 857, 
858. Burnt again by them, 876. Forfeited 


by the regent with the aſſiſtance of French aux- 


iliaries, 916. Remonſtrances againſt this. 917. 


Being poſſeſſed by the French, is beſieged by the 
"reformers with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
9233 The ſiege raiſed and fortifications de- 
moliſhed by mutual agreement, 926, 928. 

LE: AMoxtus sixus, its ſituation, 140. 


Aſſuults Lenox, John, earl. of, g to get 
king out of the hands of Ar 
the Douglaſſes, 796. n a 
9b. 11 Leaves be © 
21 purpoſe, ibid- A 1 | ta | 
In which he is killed ang his tops. de 


wr og YH 6 10 920D bao al 
, a young nobleman,.,, brought 


his arrival, ibid. 


intereſt of France, 243.5 and promates 4 war 
meets 


and the regent, 


A eel 
rt and raiſe 


— 


Nad 


- 


8 or 
France by,cardinal Beaton, to, oppoſe. the — 

of Arran regents 842. Many feder da han on 
Hes to gain Arran to the 


againſt England, ibid. with n 

oppoſition and flies to the Highlands 
Takes part with the Engliſh, 851... Seize, 
ſome French ſhips with money and tore at 
Dunbarton, 853- 1 * money and 


Secures 
ſtores. in Dunbarton caſtle and is prevailed o 


to come to court, ibid. Is outwitted by car. 
dinal Beaton, 855. Diſcovers a deſign againg 


him and retipes to Dunbarton, ibid. Throw, 


| himſelf on the king of Eagland's Proteionand 


concludes a treaty with him, 856, 887. Mar. 
ries a daughter of the queen of Scots 55 the earl 
of Angus, 860. Lands in Scotland and is op- 
poſed for his agreement with England, ibid. 
— king Henry of his progreſs, ibid. 


— —, father of lord Darnly, applies to queen 


Mary to have his ſon's murderers profecuted, 
967. Complaias that too ſhort time waz al. 


lowed for the trial, 968. Proteſts againſt it by 


his ſervant, 969. Accepts of a. challenge to 
fight the earl of Bothwell on account of. the 
murder, 971, 972. Is forced to abandon 
Scotland, 972. Applies to the Engl ih com- 
miſſioners to aſſiſt in puniſhing his ſon's mur- 
derers, 1059. Charges queen Mary as acceſ- 
ſory to the murder, ibid. Aſpires at the re- 
gency after the death of the earl of Murray, 
1102. Is encouraged by queen Elizabeth but 
diſwaded from it by Sit James Melvil, ibid. 
Is appointed lieutenant of the kingdom, 1100; 
and afterwards regent during the king's mi- 
nority, 1107. . Prevents a meeting of the 
queen's lords at Linlithgow, ibid... Defeats 
ſeveral of their forces, ibid. 4108. Is prevailed 
on by queen Elizabeth to deſiſt from hoſtilities, 


| ibid. His election confirmed by parliament, 


ibid. A 2 againſt him diſcoyered, 
1111. Calls a parliament at be for- 
ends for 

xeſtore the 


teits ſeveral of the nobility, 1124. 

aſſiſtance from queen Elizabeth to xeitore ti 

peace of the kingdom, ihid. Is killed at Stir 
ing, | 4123. 


— Eſme, lord d' Aubigny, arrives, from 


France and is created earl and duke ef Lenox, 
1153. Is in great favour. with the king and 
has the abbey of Arbroath beſtowed. on bim, 
ibid, Engroſſes the king's converſation during 
his public entry into Edinburgh, 1154 l 
induced openly to renounce 75 11 58. 4 
diſpenſation to him from Rome interceptec 
ibid. His enmity againſt the earl of Morton, 
1159. Is made captain of the kings — 
ibid. Prejudices againſt, him in the Log! 
2 | 


court 


%y < 


1 N 
3 1 evra! An ambifſador arrives from that 


cott it — awainft hic, ſwid: 1760. 
He and rty conſpire'the tulp of the eav! of 


With the Aernbly- uf the church, TI. Ts 
ny branded as x hypoerſte by the clergy, 
1162. Ts created duke of Lenox, &c. 1164. 
Diſagtees with the earl of Arran, 1165. 
Makes 6h matters with him, ibid. Makes a 
ſimoniacal bargain for the ſee of Glaſgow, 
"ibid. 1166. A confeteracy of the nobility 
againſt him and Arran, 1167, Is debarred from 
ſceing the king, 1168; and obliged to depart 
the Kingdom, ibid. Being driven back is again 
forced to depatt, 1169. Dies at Paris, ibid. 
His chara&er, ' ibid. 
Lznox duke of, king James conſults him about 
a diſcovery made to him by the earl of Gow- 
- rie's brother, 1297. His account of that con- 
Zi „ 301. Is fent ambaffador to France, 
Ciines afterwards to the court of Eng- 
A wid. © His tranſactions there, 1315. 
Lev X. pope, endeavours to engage the European 
i againſt the Turks, 774. His 1 * 
viebes in this, ibid. This how the riſe of the 
refotmation, ibid. 
eur, the hiſtorian, his account of the leathern 
money in Scotland without foundation, 218. 
Sent by the popiſh faction to queen Mary in 
| France, 931. His meſſage unſucceſsful, 
| 2. 
— Norman and John, the principal * pi- 
rators againſt, and murderers of, cardinal 


cuſtle oſ St. Andrew's, 866. Are beſieged and 
make a reſolute deſence, 867. Come to an 
agreement with Edward king of England, 
'* B68. Their party conſiderably reinforced, 
© B69. Make a further confederacy with Eng- 
ln, ibid. Are be ſieged with the united * 
of Plance and Scotland, ibid. Forced to ſur- 
render to the French who carry them there pri- 
| ſoners, | $70. 
_- „ biſhop of Roſs, one of queen Mary's 
" commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of the kin 
and queen Elizabeth, 1041. Takes a ay 
in favour of her prerogative, 1043. Confirms 
lord Herries's charge againſt the king's com- 
miſſionets, 1044. His free conference with 
_ qiieen Elizabeth, 3053. Deſires that queen 
may be heatd in her preſence, 1060, 
7M he Mi memorial in her favour, ibid. and a 
petition to queen Elizabeth, 1062. Proteſts 
_ © _@gainſt any farther treaty, 1065. Preſents 
-- anther proteſt in favour of queen Mary, 1067. 


_ 1071. His artful reply to Murray's proteſt, 
1075, 1076. Propofes a marriage of queen 
Mary with the duke of Norfolk, 1078. Tries 
in vain to ſtop the pre eſs of an Engliſh army 
in Scotland, 1102. Makes propoſals to the 
Egngliſh council Which are agreed to, 1105. 


dehalf, 1110. Propoſals by him and the other 
conmiſſivners to queen Elizabeth, 1112. Her 


D 


4; Morte N. 185 ATtles i in vain to curry favour 


Beaton, 865, 866. Fortify themſelves i in the 


and another petition to queen Elizabeth, 1070, 


aits on queen Elizabeth in queen Mary's 


Ss Xx 
_ anſwer: to them, ibid. Diſcovers FRI 


of che Eugliſh court, 12 15, 1116. 

ſollicits the duke UP Norfolk: i in her.  fayour, 
1119. A.mellenges net ta him from | 

Bruxells W 1120. This; addreſs i inte. 


covering and, n 
— to the 1 * of. Tg 28 Adee 
ſome defences. of queen Mary ahroady ibid. 
Queries with anſwers; concerning his being an 
ambaſſador, 1 13a, 198-119 122 of his 
authority as an ambaſſador and Ls to 
the Tower, 1123. After ſome 
ſuffered to paſs ag, . "iy. 
LEvinGSTON, See CALLENDAR. : 
* 


LZwIs, his character of Geoffrey of 


pg Nt 
oe holy, firſt king of Gonpanye: 2414. 
Nee ſon of e king of I is choſen 


818 u 


OY 


clude a treaty with king Henry, ſon to J 


and leave Englends: s ee . 
„king of France, eſtabliſhes the, 

guard there, | 4 

UYD, his account of the anceſtors the 


Gaels, or Scots Highlanders, 40, 41, 49. 
His derivation of the word Caledonia, 69. 
His notion of the antient Scots cenſured, 94, 
95. Of the progreſs of the Gael into Ireland, 
106, 107. Suppoſes that the antient Gaul ve 
Scots inhabited. South Britain, 147. 7 His 

. miſtake in favour of epiſcopacy in Scotland 


? 
Pat; 
for propagating a 
calumny againſt the earl of — 1151. 
L1BELs defamatory a law e ſt them, 2 


LIBELLERs, two hanged 


LicensiNG of printing eſtabliſhed 89. 
LiDDERDALE, great outrages committed on the 
borders by its inhabitants, 798. Are ſuppreſſed 
and their chiefs puniſhed by the carl 'of Angus, 
9. 
Linon zs, in Fife, the abbey of, when — 74 
whom founded, a5 3» Its revenue at the refor- 
mation, ibid. 


-— i; low, — defhanded apd. when 


created, 


253. 
Linpsay Mr. David, ſent by the aſſewbly to ſol- 


licit king James for a hearing againſt ſome ſta- 
tutes, 1177. Is ſent priſoner for ſeveral months 
to blackneſs, . ibid. 
———— lord, appainted with ſeveral others to 
preſent a petition to king James in favour of the 
clergy. 1276. His bold feply to the king on 
that occaſion, ibid. His advice for violent 
meaſures, ibid. 
, a fierce conteſt betwixt the Lindſays 
and the Ogilvys, 626. The former get the 
better, ibid. 
Linpum, an antient town | in Scotland, its ſitua- 
tion, I 40. 


eee in Weſt Lothian, A. monaſiry 


and an hoſpital there by whom founded, 25 3» 


269, 


ing 


NN 
269. King Edward I. of England 
there, 460. Its religious houſes demoliſhed by 
the reformers, — 913. 
Lis Mok E, the epiſcopal ſeat of the biſhop of Ar- 
'vie * | ; 247. 
Loenlzvix, in Kinroſs, a monaſtery there, 
257. Its revenues at the reformation, ibid. 
The caftle of beſieged, 521. How relieved, 
ibid. The improbability of this ſtory, 
ibid. 522. See queen MARY. 
Los ar1vs, firſt king of Ireland, © : 114. 
Loct, antient inhabitants of Scotland, their ſitua- 
tion, Sag | I40. 
LoxDoN, a curious conjecture concerning its 
origin and name, 146, 147. The city and 
tower ſurrendered by king John to the barons, . 


8 3 
LoxGus FLUvVIUs, in Scotland, its ſituation, 
LoxA FLUuvivs, in Scotland, its ſituation, 
| 141. 


Luracn, fon of Macbeth, proclaimed king of 
Scotland, 334. Is defeated and killed by 
Malcolm Canmore, ibid. The laſt of the 
royal family buried at Icolmkill, ibid. 
Luricixus, a Roman general, comes into 
Britain, 271. His ſucceſs uncertain, ibid. 
Luxury and extravagance prevail greatly in the. 
time of king James I. 610, Are ſuppreſſed 
by ſumptuary laws, ibid. Other laws for 
ſuppreſſing them, 647, 670, 888, 889. 
LyLrE lord, admiral of England, lands with a 
great army at Leith, 857. Plunders it and the 
coaſt of Fyfe, ibid. 858. - Returns to England 
with his booty, 2288. 


M. 


Maca PINE, king of Scotland, found the biſhop- 
rick of St. Andrews, 
MacsBeTH, couſin of Duncan, king of Scot- 
land, becomes the darling of the people for his 
bravery, 330. A remarkable apparition and 
prediction to him and Bancho, ibid. Murders 
the king and takes poſſeſſion of the crown, ibid. 
Reigns at firſt with moderation, juſtice and 
ſeeming piety, ibid. Become jealous of men 
in power and procures the murder of Bancho, 
331. The deceitful prediction of a ſorcereſs to 
bim, ibid. Reſolves to cut off Macduff, ibid. 
Murders his wife, children and ſervants, and 
confiſcates his eftate, ibid. Is invaded 

Malcolm at the inſtigation of Macduff, ibid. 
332. Is killed by Macduff, ibid. 
MacpoweELrL, of the iſles; raiſes a rebellion, 
329. Being defeated diſpatches himſelf, 

| x ibid, 

, earl of Fife, appeals to Edward 


I. of England againſt king John Baliol, 

429, 431. 

MapuAlLAx Thomas, raiſes an inſurrection in 

Galloway, 382, Is ſuppreſſed by king Alex- 
ander, I 


winters Macpuxr, earl of Fife, becomes 


ih 


ibid. 


X. 


E 


to Macbeth and eſcapes ſrom him into Fon 
land, 331. His wife, children and 1 
mutdered, and his eſtate confiſcated by Mac- 
beth, ibid. Pei ſwades Malcolm to reven 

the. death of his facher and claim his-right t, 
the crown, ibid. Performs ſignal ſervices in 
the teſtoration of Malcolm, 332. A remark. 
able charter granted him on that account, ibid 
Two explavations of the ſaid chatter, ” ; 
Other great and honourable priviledges — 
him, ibid. Suppreſſes a rebellion in Gallo. 
way and the weſtern iſles. 334. 


MACKONNEIL, chief of a highland clan, his re- 


markable cruelty; and treachery 1 
MacLEeoD Murdoch, oppoſes 2 atte 1 . 
form the weſtern iſles, 1315. at ſuc. 


ceſsful, but afterwards betrayed. by his brother 
taken and hanged, ibid. 1316. 


MAGDALEN, daughter to Francis, king of 


France, * to James V. of Scotland 
815, 816, Is received there with great joy, 
817. Dies ſoon after univerſally larnented, 4 


MAGcDEBURGH duke of, an ambaſſador from * 


is preſent at the baptiſm of prince Henty, 

1256. His rank at that ceremony, ibid. His. 

curious and rich preſents on the occaſion, 
1257, 1258, 


Macinus, king of Norway, the iſles of Scotland 


delivered up to him, 344. 
MacisTRATES of burroughs, regulations con- 
cerning them, 666, 813. 
Macxa CHARTA forced from king John by the 
barons, * | 377. 
Major, his abſurd reaſon for deducing the 
origin of the Scots from Ireland, 107, His 
conjecture about Arthur's oven, 209, 
MaikrT, in Scotland, what, 248. 
MaiTLAND ſecretary, ſent by the lords of the 
congregation to ſollicit aſſiſtance from queen 
El.zabeth, 919. Sent by queen Mary with a 
letter for that queen, 934. His proceedings 
at the court of England on that occaſion, ibid. 
935. Sent by queen Mary to ſollicit an inter- 
view with queen Elizabeth, 939. Sent again 
to procure queen Mary declared ſucceſſor tothe 
crown of Eng'and, 942, Is ſent again and 
well received by queen Elizabeth, 948. Meets 
with other deleg.tcs to. conſider of queen 
Mary's marriage with lord Darnly, 950. 
Sent to deſire queen Elizabeth's concurrence 
with the marriage, 952. Attends the regent, 
and other commiſſioners, to treat with thoſe 
of queen Elizabeth, 1041. Gives Cecil a plan 
for ſettling the affair of Scotland, 1064. 1 
accuſed as acceſſory to the mnrdur of lord 
Darnly, 1095. ls ſent priſoner to Edinburgh, 
ibid. Cauſes of this ſeverity, ibid. Is ſet at 
liberty, declared free of the murder and rein- 
ſtated in his office as ſecretary, 1100. Ait- 
fully diverts the chuſing a regent, ibid. 1101. 
Is declared guilty of high treaſon in a meeting 
of the ſtates, 1123. 1124. An account f 


his death and characler, 1135, 1136 
| | MAIT LAND, 
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MatrLax b, of Thurleſtan, ſeeretary Walfing- Marcoru IV. ſucceeds David, king of Scot- 
ham's remonſtrance to him againſt queen Mary, land, 359. Makes religion more than govern- 
1201. Machinations to undermine his intereſt ment his ſtudy, ibid. His indolence occaſions 
At court, 1209. His enemies defeated and he ſeyeral rebellions againſt him, 360. Henry II. 
declared chancellor, 1210. By his activity gains ſeveral advantages agalnſt him, ibid. 
diſconcerts the popiſh lords, 121 3. Several Refolves to go to war againſt England, 361. 
_ reflections againſt him by Melvil, 1226. His Reſigns Northumberland to the Engliſh, ibid: 
great influence with the king, ibid. The His he deſire him to marry, which he re- 
queen being diſguſted at him engages a party fuſes, ibid. His death, 362., His religious 
againſt him, 1234. The queen reconciled to endowments, 22354, 263, 266. 
him, 1240. Incurs the king's diſpleaſure by Marpuixus, king of Scotland, his, wife and 
| favouring a project of, the queen's, 1261. Is _ peaceablereign, aL A. 83, 284. 
taken ill, and ſends an apology to the king MAN ifle of, the account of it from and 


G. 
recommending his lady and children to his pro- NN ill founded, 247. 


tection, ibid. Receives a very kind and [ ANDEVIL Roger de, a competitor for the crown 
affectionate letter from the king, ibid, 1262. of Scotland, 


2 
—_— 
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TY | VU 143 W — 483. 
His death and character, 1262. Is honoured Mar, Duncan, earl of, made regent during the 

with an epitaph by the king, ibid. minority of king David II. Fog. Is killed in 

Marcolu I. king of Scotland, ſucceeds Con- a battle againſt Edward Baliol, 508. 
ſtantine, 307. Has Cumberland granted him 


| , Stewart, earl of, oppoſes, Donald, lord of 

by the king of England, ibid. Several the iſles, 589. Defeats him after a long, and 
miſtakes concerning him corrected, ibid. 308. bloody battle, ibid. 

ls murdured for his ſeyerity, 308. J 

Il. is deprived of the crown by Con- 


, John, earl of, brother to James III. joins 

n by in a conſpiracy againſt him, 679. Is arreſted 

ſtantine, 313; and by Grimus, 314. Kills for it and ſoon after dies, 680. Various ac- 
Grimus in battle and ſucceeds. him, 315. Is counts of his dead, ibid. 

invaded by the Danes whom he twice defeats, —— earl of, removed from the government of 
316. Is worſted in a third engagement, ibid. Edinburgh caſtle to that of Stirling, 968. Is 
Makes a treaty of peace with them, 318. Di- 


ſtributes all the lands of Scotland among his 
nobility, 319. This tranſaction unjuſtly 
aſcribed to Malcolm III. ibid. 320, 321. 
An account of the prices of the apparel of thea 
king, queen and prince in his time, 322 — 
328. He is murdered in the caſtle of Glamis, 


329. Remarkable puniſhment of his. mur- 


ders, ibid. Founded an epiſcopal ſee at Murth- 
lack in Banffſhire, 


—— III. ſurnamed Canmor, ſon, of Dun- 
can, flies into England after the murder of his 
father, 330. Is perſwaded by Macduff to in- 


vade Macbeth and recover his crown, 331. 


By the aſſiſtance of Edward the confeſſor de- 
feats Macbeth, 332. Is reſtored to his crown 
and kingdom, 333, 334. Cuts off the ſon of 


Macbeth who had uſurped the crown, 334. 


His remarkable generoſity to one who deſigned 
to aſſaſſinate him, ibid. His generoſity to 
them who had been the inſtruments of his re- 

ſtoration, 335. Makes peace with William 
the conqueror, ibid. Declares himſelf. pro- 
tector of the oppreſſed Engliſh, 336. Beſtows 
lands and poſſeſſions on many of them that 
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made guardian to the young prince, ibid. 975. 
Refuſes to deliver him up to the earl of Both- 
well after his marriage with the queen, 984. Is 
made regent after, the death of the earl of Le- 
nox, 1125, ' Attempts in yain to take the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, ibid. His death and cha- 
racer, <1 $928, 


$3 h&# 


1 vt 2743.0 3 
———, bis ſon, the young earl of, appointed 


governor to the king, 1144. Conditions en- 
joined him, ibid. Joins with the earl of Mor- 
tons friends in endeayorigg to ſeize him, 14162. 
Eſcapes being forfeitgd among the adherents of 
Morton, 1165, Is;confirmed in all his places 
by the king, ihid. Confederates with ſeveral 
others to reſcue the king from the influence of 
Lenox and Arran, 1167. Is baniſhed to Ire- 
and, 1175. Surprigzes the caſtle of Stirling 
which, he holds but for a ſhort, time, 1176. 
The counteſs of Mar forfeited, 1178. Comes 
again into favour and has the caſtle of Stirling 
reyored to him, 1182. King James's letter to 
bim,concerging the young prince Henry, 1261. 
Reſents the murder of one of his ſervants, 


% 11202, 


” 1411 i 184 do DJ. 12 1-4 if 

MaRcELLINUs Ammianus, the firſt that makes 
were baniſhed, ibid. Marries the fiſter of mention of the Scots. 100. ö 
Edgar Atheling, 336. His wars againſt the MaRcELLvus,Ulpius, prudent conduct in Bri- -Y 
Engliſh variouſly reported, 337—342. His tain, 71, 72. Is deprived by Commodus, | | 
doing homage to William the conqueror mii. 72. | 
"repreſented, 337, 339. Introduces many MARCHETA MULIERUM, in Scotland, what N 
Engliſh cuſtoms and creates new titles of ho- and by whom introduced. 341. 
nour, 147, 341. Is killed by treaciery, 243, MaAROARE x, fifter,to Edgar Atheling, married | 
His character, ibid. and offſpring, 344. The to Malcolm Canmore, 336. Her death and | 
firſt written laws in Scotland in his time, 167. religious character, 341, 343, 344: Her off- 
Allotted- particular -dioceſſes to. the biſhops, az } 


" ſpring, 3 C*4& $4 1 : 1 593 it 343» t 4. v 
344. His other religious works, - , princeſs of 2 
245, 246, 252. the crown of Scotland, 398. Regents ap- 


* pointed 
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pointed during her minority, ibid. 399. Why 
not brought into Scotland in leſs than three or 
four years after her acceſſion, 399. Articles of 
her ſettlement agreed on by the Engliſh, Scots 
and Norwegians, 400. Her marriage with 
rince Edward of England concerted, ibid. 401. 

| Dies in her infancy in her paſſage to Scotland, 
402. 
MARGARET, ſiſter to James III. married to Sir 
Thomas Boyd, afterwards earl of Arran, 661. 
Goes with her huſband to Denmark, 663, 
664. Is recalled by the king after ſhe had born 
two children, 665. Is divorced and after- 
wards married to lord Hamilton, ibid. Her 
ifſue, ibid. A marriage propoſed for her in 
England, 691. 
| , queen of Henry VI. of England, 
her extraordinary bravery on the defeat of her 
huſband, 652, 653. Is defeated by Edward 
IV. 654. Flies with her huſband into Scot- 
land, ibid. Goes into France to ſollicit ſuc- 
cours, ibid. Meets with little ſucceſs and re- 
turns with few, 656. They are deſtroyed and 
ſhe lands at Berwick, ibid. After another de- 
feat ſails again for France, 657. Returns to 
England with her ſon, 672. Are taken pri- 
ſoners and her fon baſely murdered by king 
Edward, ibid, 
——;, daughter to Henry VII. of Eng- 


land, propoſed a match for James IV. of 
Scotland, 728. Her marriage articles, ibid, 
729. Herjointure ſettled, 733. Her journey 
to Scotland and ſplendid marriage, ibid. 734. 
Tries in vain to diſſwade the king from invad- 
ing England, 751. Her iſſue by him, 757. 
Made protector of Scotland during her ſon's 
minority, 758. Her nomination of the arch- 
biſhop of St. Ancrew's fruſtrated, 759. Mar- 
ries the earl of Angus, which proves the ſource 
of many calamities, 760. Is deprived of the 
regency on that account, ibid. Reſolves to fly 
with her children into England, 765. Is pre- 
vented and her ſon taken from her by the 
duke of Albany then regent, ibid. Retires 
to England and is kindly received by the king 
her brother, 766. Returns to Scotland, 772. 
Is with difficulty permitted to ſee the young 
king her ſon, ibid. Her viſits henceforth for- 
bidden, ibid. Becomes jealous of the earl of 
Angus her huſband and reſolves to ſue for a 
ſeparation, 774. Her claim for it how founded, 
ibid. Intercedes with the duke of Albany for 
him when cited to anſwer for certain crimes, 
754 5 and for a ſuſpenſion of arms againſt the 
neliſh, 788. Endeavours to alienate the 
Scots from the French and promote a good 
underſtanding with the Engliſh, 789, Pro- 
poſes a marriage of the Scots king to king 
Henry's daughter, ibid. Gets her fon to take 
upon him the government, 790. Depoſes the 
ſupreme magiſtrate of Edinburgh, and puts 
another in his place, ibid, Oppoſes the earl 
of Angus on his return to Scotland, 791. 
Being diſguſted ſhe withdraws from court and 
abandons the king to the carl of Angus, 793, 


D 
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E 
The earl of Angus divorced from her with bis 
conſent, 795. Marries' Henry Stewart, fon 
of lord Evandale, ibid. © By this difobli her 
brother king Henry of England, ibid. Þ god 

mother to the ſon of king James V. 819, Her 
death ſoon after, ee en 
MarisHaAt, George, earl of, the founder of the 
college in new Aberdeen, 4% "aa, 
MaRE, in Scotland, its weight, 248 
Mkr, a French lady, her extract, 62). * 
contracted in marriage with James IL. of Scot- 
land, ibid. She arrives in Scotland with 3 
great retinue, 629. Is married and crowned 
queen, ibid. Her reſolution and bravery on 
the ſudden death of her huſband, 65r. The 
inſpection of the young king's education. with 
the ſole government of her other other children, 
committed to her care, 652. Her great friend- 
ſhip to the exiled queen of England, 654. Her 
death, M7715 658. 
——, daughter of the duke of Vendoſme, re- 
commended by the king of France to be a wife 
to James V. of Scotland, 809. Diſcovers 
him tho* diſguiſed in France, 815. + The 
French king's daughter preferred to her, 
ibid. 816. 

— of Lorraine, daughter to the duke of 
Guiſe, is married to king James V. "818, 
Brings him a ſon, 8 19. Bears another ſon, 
824. The death of her two ſons, 826. I; 
delivered of a daughter a few days before her 
huſband's death, 834. Remains wich ber 
daughter at Lenlithgow after the death of her 
huſband, 839. Lords appointed to attend 
them, ibid. Is cloſely kept by Arran, ibid. 
Openly approves of the marriage of her 
daughter with the prince of England, 842; 
but ſecretly favours Beaton who oppoſed it, 
ibid, Is carried with her daughter to Dun- 
barton, 877. Goes after her to France with 
a great retinue, 883. Her arrival particularly 
agreeable to the French king, ibid. 884. 
Steps taken to get her appointed regent of 
Scotland, 884. Lands in England in her way 
to Scotland, 887. Is royally entertained by 
the king of England, ibid. Is received with 
congratulations in Scotland, ibid. Becomes 
very popular by her politick and winning be- 
haviour, 888. Accompanies the regent in 4 
progreſs through the kingdom, 891. Gains 
party among the chief men of the kingdom, 
ibid. Is appointed guardian of the realm by a 
decree of the ſtates, 892. Diſguits the Scots 
by her partiality to the French, ibid. Her in- 
gratitude to the earl of Huntley, 893. At 
tempts to eſtabliſh a mercenary army, 896. | 
forced to lay aſide this ſcheme, ibid. » Makes? 
progreſs through, and  ſuppreſſes'-many dilor- 
der in, the north and highlands, 897. Pro- 
ſes to invade England at the inſtigation of 
Erber, 899. Is oppoſed by the nobility and 


Haſtens 


grows diſtaſteful to many, ibid. 900. Hat 
the marriage of her daughter to the dauphin 0 
France, ibid. Endeavours to extend her 2d 


j ; Her attempt 
thority after the marriage, 903 1810 


againſt -the reformation. rather promotes it, 
Her diſſimulation with the lords of the 


the reformation by a meſſenger from France. 
909, 910. Her attempts in conſequence of 
this occaſions great tumults, 910. Makes a 
new treaty with the lords of the congregation, 
911. Her violation of this occaſions freſh and 
violent outrages, ibid. Her reſentment on this 
account, ibid. 912, Violates other promiſes 
to them and occaſions more confuſions, ibid. 
Iſſues a proclamation againſt the congregation, 
913. Sollicits aſſiſtance from France to op- 
poſe them, 914. Articles agreed on betwixt 
them, 915. Receives ſome auxiliaries from 
France and ſends for more, 916. Receives a 
remonſtrance from the lords of the congrega- 
tion, ibid. Sends ſome to deal with them and 
iſſues a proclamation, ibid. 917. Her autho- 
rity ſuſpended by them, 918. Shuts herſelf 
up in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 923. Her 
death, 924. Character of her and of her coun- 
ſellors, 10 ibid. 
Mary ſucceeds Edward VI. to the crown of 
England, 892. Reſtores the pope's authority 


married to Philip, ſon to the king of Spain, 
898. Mediates an agreement between France 
and Spain, ibid. Declares war againſt France, 
899. Her death adds great ſtrength to refor- 
mation, | | 907. 
ſucceeds her father James V. when but five 
days old, 835. Guardians appointed her, 
836. A marriage propoſed between her and 
prince Edward of England, 837. Articles for 
that purpoſe propoſed, 839. After ſeveral con- 
ſultations the treaty of martiage is agreed on, 
846. Great oppoſition made to it, 847. She 
and her mother are ſeized by the rebels and 
carried to dtirling, 848. Is crowned there, 
851. Carried with the queen-mother to Dun- 
barton, 877, Her marriage with the dauphin 
of France agreed to, 878, 879. She lands 
with a great retique in France, 879, Is per- 
ſwaded to chooſe guardians before ſhe is of due 
age, 891.  Revakes all infeofments and other 
grants made by the regent, 893. Makes 
ſeveral conceſſions to the French king, 901. 
Articles of her marriage with the dauphin, 
ibid. 902. Her marriage with him ſolem- 
nized, 902, Is declared by the French king 
ſucceſſor. to Mary queen of England, 907. 
The arms of England put upon her furniture, 
ibid. Excuſe for this made to queen Elizabeth, 


crown of France, 914.. Articles concluded 
Scotland, 927. The death of the French king 


teſtants and papiſts to return to Scotland, ibid. 
932. Ambaſſadors come to. her from queen 
Elizabeth, ibid. Refuſes to ratify the treaty 
of Edinburgh, ibid. Reſolves to return to 
Scotland and applies for a ſafe conduct through 
England, which is refuſed, 933. Arrives at 
Leith and is gladly received by all ranks, ibid. 
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congregation, 905— 907, Is inſtigated againſt . 


and eſtabliſhes the the catholic religion, ibid. 


g08. Her huſband and ſhe ſucceed to the 
between their - ambaſſadors and the peers of - 


her huſband, 231. Is ſollicited both by pro- 


E „* K. 

Continues the preſent eſtabliſhment of religiotiy 
ibid. Reſetves a private maſs for her own fa: 
mily, ibid. Sends letters to queen Elizabeth; 
934: Engages not to uſe the arms or title of 

gland during the life of queen Elizabeth, 
235. Her reſentment againſt the magiſtrates 
of Edinburgh, ibid. Appoints her brother, 
lord James, lord - lieutenant, 936. Takes 
ſeveral ſteps for her ſecurity againſt lord Arran 
and the proteſtant party, ibid. Iſſues a procla- 
mation in favour of popery, 937. Gets let- 
ters from the pope, &c. in favour of it, 938. 
Declines fulfilling the bloody purpoſes of them, 


ibid. Sends to ſollicit an interview with 
queen Elizabeth, 939. Several conſultations 


and reſolutions about this, ibid. Her raſh an- 
ſwer to a petition of the reformers, 940. 
Makes a journey to Aberdeen, where there is 


an attempt to ſeize her by force, ibid. 941. 


Holds a parliament at Edinburgh and paſſes 
ſeveral laws in favour of the reformation, . &c. 
942, 943. Hopes of her embracing the pro- 
teſtant religion, 942. Is provoked at the riot- 


| ous proceeding of the reformers againſt her 
' ſervants in Holyrood-houſe, 944. Her ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of England oppoſed by 
the reformers and promoted by the papiſts, 
948, Sends for lord Darnly to 1 and 


confers ſeveral favours upon him, ibid. Her 
haſty anſwer to a letter from queen Elizabeth 


on that account, ibid. Sends an ambaſſador 


to pacify her, 949. Her firſt interview with 
lord Darnly, 951. He makes addreſſes to her 
which ſhe eafily liſtens to, ibid. This op- 


poſed by many of the nobility, ibid. She 


gives great countenance to David Rizio, ibid. 


Arguments for and againſt her marriage. with 


Darnly, ibid. Her anſwer to a remonſtrance 
from queen Elizabeth againſt her marriage, 
952. Her marriage concluded by the induſtry 
of Rivio, ibid. Is agreed to in a convention 
of the eſtates, ibid. A confederacy of ſeveral 
of the nobility againſt it, 953. They are de- 
nounced rebels and afterwards pardoned, ibid. 
A bold petition of the reformers to her, ibid. 
Her anſwers to'the ſeveral articles, 954. Gets 
a diſpenſation from Rome for her marriage with 


Darnly, ibid. The marriage ſolemnized and 


he aſſociated in the government, ibid. Great 
commotions on this account which the queen 
and her huſband endeavour to appeaſe, 955. 
She is inſulted by J. Knox, ibid. She receives 


a large ſum from the pope, ibid. Her anſwer 


to a meſſage from queen Elizabeth concerning 
her marriage,” 957. Is ſollicited from France 
to ſuppreſs the reformation and encourage po- 
pery, ibid. Signs a t. eaty to that effect at the 
inſtigation of Rizio, ibid. Some private diſ- 
contents between her and her huſband, 958. 
Shows ſome inſtances of diſreſpect to him, ibid. 
Her partiality to Rizio occaſions his being mur- 
dered in her preſence, 959. Tries in vain to 
get the citizens of Edinburgh to appear in her 


defence, ibid. Gets free from confinement 
by artifice and flies to the caſtle of Dunbar, 
950. Determines to revenge Rizio's murder, 


ibid. 
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X. 
C80 Hos id of Aenne (LOWS MET ores, 04 _—_— | dl 10A Gon T8. 
ibid. Several de Aab on that 'ac- fer party grows ſtronger, 10 f f, "Hers 
count, ibid. Openly ſhews ir ayerſion to from Levin, verk. Cet ts th A 
Darmiy, ibid., Preparations ſor her lying in, where the is joined by many, ibid. Cole 
9561. Is. impoſed on by;a.ſpy from queen Eli- ſuccours from tigland and F rance, 1017 * Her 
Zabcth, ibid: An ambaſſador from England party being firengthened prepares.o attack 
arrives.to.ber, bid, I delivered of a ſon in that of the regent, 1018. Aſter a Tharp and 
the caſtle. of Edinburgh, 132 Sends an, ac= obſtinate battle they are defeated, 1019, Flies 
count of it to queen Elizabeth, 962. Writes firſt into Galloway and afterwards ad lang, 
two artful letters ta that court, ibid. 1020. Writes a long letter to. queen Elizabeth 


ecomes 
very fond af the earl of Bothwel, 963. Her on that occaſion, Ibid.— 1022, Reſoſat 
picic the eocl.of #9 'of the court of England to deprive ber of hu 


ſuſpicious behaviour before and after the mur- 
liberty, 1025. A meſſenger brings her fevers] 


der of her hfband, g55, 966. Hutries on 1 | | 
the trial of Bothwel, 908. After his ol propoſals from queen Elizabeth, 1026, Theſe 
confers ſeveral offices and, eſtates upon im, __m_ being agreeable to her ſhe writes another 
971. Dedines; granting the demands of the preſſing letter to Elizabeth, ibid. 1027, 1028. 
church, 972 Diſcovers ber inclination to The ſeveral arguments uſed for and againſt her 
. marry Bothwell, 953. Learns that it was in the Enęliſh court, 1030-1032. She is 
highly diſagreeable to; the nation, 975. Is brought to Bolton, 1073. A declaration ſent 
intercepted near  Linlithgow,, and ſhe, with to her by queen Elizabeth, ibid, A remark- 
her. retinue, are ſeized by Bothwell and carried able change in her conduct in favour of the te- 
to Dunbar calle, 975... Refuſes the ſervice of formation, 1034. Receives a letter rom 
| the regent, ibid. 1035. Her friends in Scot- 


* 
. 


her ſubjects, who offer to ſet. her at liberty, 
 * bid. n by him to Edinburgh, '976. land aſſemble and ſend a letter to geen 
Pardons his ſeizing and detaining her, ibid. Elizabeth in her favour, 1035. She writes.to 
1s follicited by a number of Bothwell's friends them to diſband at the deſire of queen Eliza. 
to ,marry him and gives, orders, for publiſhing beth, 1036. Several of them are forfeited 
thebanns,. ibid. 977. Her impatience to have by the regent, of which they complain to queen 
the nuptials celebrated, 978. The marriage Elizabeth, ibid. Love: letters between her 
i? perſormed before very few, ibid. She ſoon and the earl of Bothwell in a ſilver box de- 
degins to repent of it, ibid. Her long and livered to the earl of Murray, 1037. Scots 
arxtful apology to the court, of France for it, and Engliſh commiſſioners appointed to enquire 
ibid. 982. Her inſlructions about it to her 
; ambaſſador. in London, 982, 983. Levies 
forces and ſhuts herſelf up with her Huſband in 
the caſtle of, Borthwick, 985, From thence 
they ;eſcape. to that, of, Duphar, ibid. They 
leave Dunbar > ang to meet the der 
army, 987. Iſſues a proclamation in anſwer 
to . ibid.. They prepare for battle, ibid. 
Alfter ſeveral parlies ſhe diſmiſſes Bothwell and 
ſurrenders herſelf to the confederate lords, 988. 
Is inſulted by the populace on her coming to 
Edinburgh, 989. A letter of her's to Both- 
well is intercepted, which occaſions her being 
confined to the caſtle, of Lochlevin, ibid. 
This proceeding, cenſured, ibid. Writes to 
the laird of Grange, to whom ſhe furrendered, 
991. Is much moved, at his anſwer, ibid. 


Several of the nobility. declare and aſſemble - 


troops in her favour, ibid. The ſilver caſket 
and letters {rom the queen to Bothwell why not 
ſpoken of, 992. Is prevailed on to ſign a re- 
nunciation of the government in fayour of her 
ſon and appoint regents, 995. A commiſſion 
to notify her reſignation, 996 3 and to crown 
and inaugurate the young prince, 996. Is 
viſited by ſeveral of the contederate lords, 1000. 

Has a long and free conference with the earl of 


Murray, ibid. With difficulty 1 85 on him 


to accept the regency, ibid. Her tender and 


affectionate parting with him, ibid, Murray's 
free ſpeech 4. her, ibid. W free ſpeech 
to her, 1001. Petitions queen Elizabeth to 
live in England, ibid. Various debates in the 
patliament. concerning her, 1008, 1009. 
Another aſſociation in her favour, 1009. 
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into the ſtate of the nation and her condud, 
ibid. 1038. Their inſtruQtions, ibid. Arti- 


cles to be the ground - work of their proceedi- 


ings, 1039. Commiſſioners on queen Mary's 


parts 1041. T heir cautious proceeding, ibid, 
Form of an oath taken by them, 1043, 
1044. Anſwers of the king's commiſſioners to 
her complaints, 1047. Keply in. favour of 
the queen, 1059—1052, A proteſt made 
with reſpect to her ſovereignty, 1054. She 
is accuſed of the murder of her huſband by the 
king's commiſſioners, 1058. + A memorial in 
her favour, roto, 1061; and a' petition to 
queen Elizabeth, 1c62. Queen Elizabeth's 
anſwer to it, ibid. 1063. A plan for con- 
tinuing her ſon in poſſeſſion of the crown with- 


out depriving her, 1064. Letters and evi- 


dences of her guilt produced, 1066— 1069. 
A letter from queen Elizabeth to her, 1072. 
A letter from her to her commiſſioners, 1073 
Reflections on her conduct, 1075. A projet 


| - + marrying her to the duke of Norfolk, 1078. 


er letter to the earl of Huntely her lieutenant 
in the north of Scotland, 1079, 1080. Freſh 
| 1 1 to queen Elizabeth concerning her 
freedom, 1085. Various tranſactions relating 
to her marriage with the duke of Norfolk, 
1086, 1087. She is tranſported to Wake- 
field and afterwards ſuddenly to Tutbury, 
1091. Is carried from Tutbury to Coventry, 
1093. Her 'party in Scotland conſiderably 
ftrengthened againſt the regent, 1100, 110]. 
New articles propoſed to her from queen Ehza- 
beth at Chatſworth, 1109. The chief obſta- 


cles to her releaſement, 1110, 111 1 
ing 


1 L . 


Her to queen Elizabeth, 111 965 She ſends for 
the bi of Galloway and lord Levingſton, 
1116. Commands her adherents to exert their 
utmoſt efforts for her in Scotland, 1118, The 
duke of Norfolk is again follicited to promote 
her intereſt and accompliſh the marriage, ibid. 
1119. A meſſenger and pacquet to her from 
Bruxels is intercepted, 1120. Several diſcover- 
-jes made and many of her friends ſeized, 1121. 
She is more cloſely confined, 1127. Her 
rty in Scotland greatly broken, 1136. 
Sends letters and a preſent to her ſon, which 
are refuſed, 1153. Lord d' Aubigny arrives 
in Scotland from France in her inrereſt, ibid. 
She is committed to the care of Sir Amias 
Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, 1186. New plots 
for her liberation, ibid. eſe how diſcovered 


by queen Elizabeth's ſecretary, ibid. 1187. 


She is removed to Fotheringay-caſtle, 1189. 
Her cloſet broke open and her cabinet 
ſealed up and ſent to court, ibid. Her ſe- 
cretaties ſeized; ibid. Their conſeſſion, 
ibid. Her trial reſolved on, 1190. « 
difficulties concerning the form of it how 
' obviated, ibid. A commiſſion made out for 
her trial, ibid. Her ſpeech on receiving 
queen Elizabeth's letters, ibid. 1191. Objects 
ſtrongly againſt the form of her trial, and 
offers on conditions to ſubmit to the parlia- 
ment, 1191. At laſt yields to a trial, ibid. 
The ſeveral charges brought againſt her with 
| Her defences, ibid.—1195. The court ad- 
journs to Weſtminſter, 1195. Sentence pro- 
nounced there- againſt her, ibid. 1196. The 
ſentence declared not derogatory to king ſames's 
title and honour, 1196. The parliament of 
England meet to conſult about her execution, 
ibid. They petition queen Elizabeth, preſ- 
ſingly demanding it, 1197. Prayers to God 
enjoined by them to that effect, 1198. Being 
| refufed the affiſtance of a popiſh prieſt ſhe re- 
jects that of a biſhop and a dean, 1199. The 
French ambaſſador interceeds for her without 
ſucceſs, ibid. As does king James and the 
Scots parliament, 1200. The Scots clergy re- 
fuſe to pray for her, 1201. Intimation given 

her to prepare far death, ibid. A warrant for 
her execution ordered and ſigned by queen 
Elizabeth, 1202. Lords appointed to witneſs 
the execution, 1203. Her undaunted behavi- 
our on the intimation of her being to die the 
next day, 1204. Her compoſed conduct the 
evening and morning before her death, ibid. 
Her meſſage to king James and the people of 
Scotland, ibid. Her deyout and decent beha- 


viour at the place of execution, 1205, Her 


death and character, 1206, 1207. Account 


of her gold coins, 222. Of her ſilver coins, 
| 2231—3233. 

Magoxn, a merchant of Gaſcony, applies to Ed- 
ward, king of England, as ſuperior of 1 
A- 


428. 


for payment of a debt due to him by John 
liol king of Scotland, | 


D 
king's commiſſioners juſtify their conduct to 


MarII pA, ſiſter to 


Several 


Mass made a capital crime in Scotland except in 


X. 


the 


n's chapel, _ . 95t. 
Edgar, king of Scotland, a 
diſpute whether ſhe could lawfiily marry, 347. 
Is married to Henry I. king of England, 
1 wh, | ibid. 
Mavp, a notable ſpy employed by Walſhing- 
ham, 1186. His art in diſcovering a conſpi- 


racy againſt queen Elizabeth, ibid. 1187. 
Maul Thomas, predeceſſor of the family of 
Panmure, his brave defence of the caſtle of 


Brechin, 464. His death and character, 
| = ibid. 
MAxw ETI lord, the firſt who moved that the 
ſcriptures might be read in a known tongue in 
Scotland, $a 840. 
— lord, warden of the marches, is 
charged with negligence in his office, 1150. 
His excuſe for it and propoſals to remedy it, 
ibid, Objects to lord Herris's propoſals, 1151. 
Is continued in his office on conditions, ibid: 
Is oppoſed 'by Johnſton at the inftigation of 
Arran, 1180. A violent and bloody feyd en- 
ſues between the Johnſtons and the Maxwells, 
ibid. He returns from Spain, to which he had 
been baniſhed, and raiſes diſturbances in fa- 
your of popery, 1213. Is ſeized by order of 
the king and brought to Edinburgh, ibid. Is 
ordered to aſſiſt in keeping the peace on the 
borders during the, abſence of the king in 
Denmark, 1219, 1220. Goes with an 
armed force to oppoſe the ravages of the John- 
ſtons, 1246. Is killed in an encounter with 
them, pq ibid, 
— lord, determines to aſſaſſinate Sir 
James Johnſton, 1313. On being diſappointed 
be waſtes Annandale with fire and ſword, 
1314. Is forced to ſubmit and give pledges 
to the king of his peaceable behaviour, ibid. 
ay iſle of, cruelties committed there by the 
Danes upon the Scots, 301. 
EDINA CELI duke of, commands the Spaniſh 
armada ſent to invade England, 1213. 
Mzrrr Paul, an eminent preacher at the refor- 
mation, baniſhed, 904. Is much encouraged 
and ſupported by the people, ibid. 
Mix, in Scotland, its weight, 248. 
MErRoss abbey, by whom founded, 252. lts 
revenues, ibid, Is demoliſhed by the reform- 
ers, 924, 925. 
MELTon William de, archbiſhop of York, raiſes 
an army, in which were many prieſts and 
monks, to oppoſe the depradations of the 
Scots, 492. They are defeated by the Scots, 
ibid- 
king 


** 


Mrvil Sir James, ſent from the French 
to negociate the peace of Scotland, 514. 
—— ſent by queen Mary to make up a 
breach between her and queen Elizabeth, 949. 
His ſucceſs in that negociation, ibid. Prevails 
on queen Elizabeth to permit lord Darnly to go 
into Scotland, 951. Adviſes queen M. to 
take lord Darnly for a huſband, ibid. and to 
be more cautious in her favours to David 


15 U Rizio 


Ir 


Rizio, 958. Is fent to inform queen Elizabeth 
of the birth of king James VI. 962. His re- 


ception on that occaſion, ibid. Is refuſed a MipDLEMoRE Mr. delivers f | 2 


ſight of lord Darnly's corps, 966. His reflec · 
tion on the trial of the earl of Bothwel for the 
murder of lord Darnly, 970. Communicates a 
free letter to queen Mary againſt her marriage 
to the earl of Bothwell, 974. Narrowly 
eſcapes his reſentment on that account, ibid. 
Is ſeized with queen Mary by Bothwel and car- 
ried to the caſtle of Dunbar, 975. His advice 
to the earl of Mar and Sir James Balfour con- 
cerning the ſafety of the young prince, 984. 
Is ſent by the confederate lords to deſire the con- 
currence of the queen's lords at the coronation 
of the young prince, 996. Reports their an- 
ſwer, 997. His interview with the earl of 
Suſſex, the Engliſh general at Berwick, 1102. 
Diflwades Lenox from accepting the regency, 
ibid. Is taken at the ſurrender of Edinburgh 
caſtle, and ſaved by the interceſſion of the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador, 1136. Is ſent for and con- 
ſulted by king James about his liberation from 
the lords, 1171. His cautious advice to him 
on that occaſion, ibid. Is afraid the deſign 
ſhould miſgive and adviſes how to prevent it, 
1172, His free advice, concerning Arran, 


1173. Inſtructs the king. in his anſwers to the + 


Engliſh ambaſſador, 1174. Attends the am- 
baſſador on his return, ibid, 
MEL vII Sir Robert, ſent ambaſſador from queen 
Mary to the court of England, 957. Queen 
Mary's letter to him to diſguiſe Ruxby's intelli- 
gence, 962. Her inſtructions to him concern- 
ing her marriage with Bothwell, 982, 983. 
Taken at the ſurrender of Edinburgh caſtle and 
ſaved by the interceſſion of the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor, 1136. Is ſent to interceed with queen 
Elizabeth for queen Mary, 1200. Meets with 
a poſitive refuſal, I2CI, 
—— Mr. Andrew, introduces tke preſbyte- 
rian diſcipline from Geneva into Scotland, 
1139. Accuſes Montgomery, biſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, 1166. His bold anſwer to a meſlage 
from the king, ibid. Is called to anſwer be- 
fore the council for his freedom in a ſermon, 
1175. Declines their authority, ibid. His 
free and bold ſpeech to the king, ibid. Makes 
his eſcape to Berwick, ibid. This gives great 
offence, ibid. Cites the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's before the ſynod. 1183. How the oc- 
caſion of king James's publiſhing his Doron 
Baſilikon, 1294. 
MERCER John, a Scotſman, commands a fleet 
that plunder the Engliſh ſhips, 5 59. He and 
his ſhips taken by the Engliſh, ibid. 
MERCHANTS, regulations concerning them, 661, 
700, 813. F oreign merchants encouraged 
and honourably treated in Scotland, 679. 
The method of diſpoſing of their goods, 
| | ibid. 
Mkr, antient inhabitants of Scotland, their 
ſituation, 141. 
MEzERAY, his authority to prove the reality of 


E | 4 by 
an alliance between Charles the great and Achai.. 


us king of Scotland, 


. 


292. 


tuctions 
from queen Elizabeth to queen Mary, 1026. 
Is ſent with a letter from her to the eat of 
Murray regent, 1028. Returns with: Mur. 
ray's anſwer, 1029, 1030. Is ſent again to 
ueen Mary with a declaration from queen 
lizabeth, v1) way 1033. 
M1L1TARY tenures, when and by whomfuſt in. 
troduced into Scotland. 22950. 
— ways of the Romans in Scotland, 
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ſome account of, 191— 
MirIrI A, regulations — them, 
827, 828, $20. 

Mitts Walter, burnt at St. Andrew's for dit. 
uſing the maſs, 904. His death gives vigor 
to the reformation, ibid. Was the laſt who 
ſuffered in Scotland on that account, ibid. 
MisLEToOE efteemed ſacred among the antient 
Gauls, 36. Its virtues and ceremonies uſed in 


gathering it, 
MiTCcHsgL scors cauſe-way, the fabulous ac- 
count of it, 1 205. 
More sToONEs what, 166. 


MoNnARCHY, when, and upon what occaſion, 
firſt introduced into Europe, 

111, 112, 128, 129. 

MoxAsTERIES, in Scotland, ſome account of, 

248—255. 

Money firſt uſed by the Britons was braſs and 

iron rings, which paſſed by weight, 217. W 

not ſo early uſed in Scotland as in the ſouthern 
parts, ibid, Inſtances of its value, 


322, 370, 476, 
See G 


MonmovuTH, EOFREY, 
MonTEITH Sir John, baſely betrays Sir William 
Wallace to the Engliſh, 443 


MonTGoMERY makes a ſimoniacal bargain with 
the duke of Lenox for the ſee of Glaſgow, 
1166, Is proſecuted by the aſſembly, ibid. 
His mean and . behaviour, ibid. 
Is excommunicated in every church, 1467, 

MonTRrose, or Monroſs, ſome account of it, 
205. An abbey there when and by whom 
found:d, 251. An hoſpital there, 209 

Moons, burning of at unlawful times, penalty of, 


679, 718. 
More Sir Thomas, beheaded, 811. His beha- 
viour on that occaſion cenſured, ibid, 


MorxtT Monſieur, comes from Savoy into Scot- 
land to fix queen Mary in the principles d 
popery, | 937. - 

MorTon, James, earl of, takes the coronation- 
oath in the name of king James VI. at hy 
coronation, 998, 999. 5 appointed one cf 
the king's commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of 
geen Elizabeth and queen Mary, 103“ 

reſſes the regent to accuſe queen Mary of the 
murdur of her huſband, 1055. Is incenſed on 
diſcovering a ſecret combination of the reges. 
with the duke of Norfolk, ibid. Preſides n 
the council after the murder of the regen, 
1099,” Calls a meeting of the nobility to 0 


IAN 

regent, 1 100. Aſpires to that dignity, ibid. 
How fruftrated, ibid. Infifts on al 
ing the king's authori 


Defeats and hangs ſeveral of the queen's party, 
1112. Diſcovers. the grounds of their pro- 


death of the earl of Mar, 1129. Inſtructions 
and regulations given him on that occaſion, 
ibid. Comes to an accommodation with the 
queen's lords, 1130. His conduct to Kirkaldy 
cenſured, ibid. Puts a period to the civil war 
by a treaty, 1131—1133. Agrees to articles 
with the Engliſh to aſſiſt in reducing the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, 1134. Gets roſfeſſion of it 
and hangs ſeveral of the heads of the op- 
poſition, 1135, By his prudent conduct ſet- 
tles the peace of the kingdom and of the 
borders, 1136. Becomes obnoxious by his 
partiality and covetouſneſs, 1137. Oppreſſes 
the clergy, ibid. Diſguſts the nation by his 
mean ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh, 1138; and by 
debaſing the coin, 1139. Exacts ſeveral exor- 
bitant fines, ibid. Favours epiſcopacy in the 
church, 1140. Takes a large bribe from the 
earl of Orkney to ſave his life for treaſon, ibid. 
Other inſtances of his covetouſneſs and op- 
preſſion, 1141. Several complaints againſt 
him made to the king, 1142. Petitions to 
reſign upon conditions, ibid. 1143. His re- 
ſignation accepted of, he gets a diſcharge from 
the king and ſtates, 1143. His haſty retigna- 
tion cenſured, ibid. His anſwers to ſeveral 
demands made on him by the king, 1143, 
1144. He was a ſtrict enemy to catholics, 
1144. His intereſt ſtrengthened by a revolu- 
tion at court, ibid. Preſides in a meeting of 
the ſtates at Stirling, 1145. Jealouſies of 
ſeveral of the nobility of him, ibid. Anſwers 
complaints made againſt him to the king, 
1148. His adverſaries reconciled to him, ibid. 
Is falſely accuſed of poiſoning the earl of Athole 
the chancellor, 1151:. Severe puniſhment 
of ſome of his accuſers, ibid. Adviſes the 
puniſhment of lords John and Claud Hamilton, 
1152. His violent proceedings againſt their ad- 
herents after their eſcape, ibid. 1153. Per- 
ceives ſigns of his declining influence, 1154. 
Artfully heightens the apprehenſions of danger 
from popery, 1158. Is accuſed of holding a 
correſpondence with England, 1159. Is ma- 
ligned by Lenox and his adherents, ibid. In- 


comes obnoxious to the king by means of the 
popiſh faction, 1160. 
by them, ibid. Is accuſed of being acceſſory 
to the king's death, ibid. Denies the charge 
and offers to ſubmit himſelf to any trial, 1161. 
Is put under arreſt, ibid. An ambaſſador 
from England interceeds for him, 1162. Is 
hurt by the caballing of his friends in his fa- 
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as a preliminary, 1102. 
Is ſent to the relief of Aberbrothwick, 1107. 


ibid. 1108. Comes to London to meet with 
the Engliſh end queen Mary's commiſſioners, 


ceedings in an elaborate harangue, ibid, Is 
unanimouſly choſen regent of Scotland after the 


E AK. 


vour, ibid. Is brought to a trial and con- 
victed, 1163. His confeſſion,” ibid. and exe- 
cution, 1164. His body ignominioully treat- 
ed, ibid. His character, with ſome reflec- 
tions on his fate, ibid. His adverſaries and pro- 
ſecutors rewarded and promoted, ibid. 1165. 
Morxvitte Hugh, conſtable of Scotland, founds 


the abbey of Kilwinning, 250. 
Mortt=# la, the French ambaſſador, affronted by 
the Scots clergy, 1170. 


MovunTjoy lord, ſuppreſſes ' a rebellion and 
drives the Spaniards out of Ireland, 1315. 
MovurninG cloaths when, and upon what oc- 
caſion, firſt introduced into Scotland, 817. 
MowsRAY is charged with a deſign to aſſaſſinate 
king James VI. 1316. Is ſeized at London 
and ſent to Edinburgh, ibid. Is Killed in at- 
tempting to eſcape from the caſtle, ibid. His 
body afterwards hanged and quartered, ibid. 
MupyaRT, chief of the Macreynalds, ravages 
the north, 893. Baffles the earl of Huntley, 
ibid. Is made priſoner by the earl of Athole, 
895. Eſcapes and commits freſh ravages, ibid. 
Is afterwards apprehended and hanged, 895. 
MurpAcus, king of Scotland, his peaceable 
reign, | 896. 
———, thane of Galloway, put to death 
for oppreſſion and injuſtice, 288, 
MURDER, laws concerning it, 
667, 670, 678, 700, 715, 732. 
MuRRAy, biſheprick of, when and by whom 
founded, 245, 321. Its revenues at the re- 
formation, ibid. 


curs the hatred of lord Ruthven, ibid. Be- 


His ruin determined 


— earl of, appointed regent of Scotland 
during the minority of king David II. 503. 
Applies to a reformation of the people, 504. 
His good regulations for that purpoſe, ibid. Is 
poiſoned by a monk at the inſtigation of the 
. Engliſh, 505. His reſolution and death, 
ibid. 
——-— dir Andrew, appointed regent by the 
adherents of king David Bruce, 509. Raiſes 
forces for him againſt Baliol, ibid. They ate 
near ſurprizing him and drive him out of the 
kingdom, ibid. Gains ſeveral advantages 
over the Engliſh, 527, 528. His death, 
ibid, 
— — earl of, king David Bruce's general, 
taken priſoner by the Engliſh, 533. Is releaſed 
upon conditions, 534. Is killed in a battle in 
England, 539. 
— earl, becomes obnoxious to lord Hunt- 
ley, 938. A conſpiracy to murder him diſ- 
covered, ibid. Another attempt prevented, 
ibid. Foreign influence uſed with the queen 
to ruin him, which he avoids, ibid. Defeats 
a party commanded by the earl of Huntley, 
941. Meets with other delegates to conſult 
about queen Mary's marriage, 9 jo. His free 
ſpeech on that occaſion, ibid. The earldom 
of Murray confirmed to him, ibid. Is de- 
nounced rebel for oppoſing the queeti's marri- 
age, 955. Retires to the coutt of England, 
where he is roughly uſed, 956, Gets Rizio 
an 


1 N 


zn his intereſt, 957. Returns to Scotland and 
offers to anſwer the ſummons of forfeiture, 
959. Is ſent for by the queen and ſeemingly 


cordially received, 960. Is appointed regent 


dy queen Mary, 996. Is invited to come and 
accept of it, ibid. Returns to Scotland, 999. 
Has a long and free conference with queen 
Mary, 1000. At firſt declines, but is after- 
2 prevailed on, to accept the 1 
ibid. Another free ſpeech to her, 1001. His 
bold anſwer to queen Elizabeth's ambaſſador, 
ibid. 1002. Is inſtalled and proclaimed re- 
gent, 1c02, Purchaſes the poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh from Sir James Balfour, 
1003. His free anſwer to queen Elrzabeth's 
ambaſſador, 1001. His impolitic conduct to 
the queen's lords, 1010. Brings ſeveral con- 
cerned in the murder of lord Darnly to trial and 
puniſhment, 1010—1015. Is deferted by 
many upon the queen's eſcape from Lochlevin, 
1016. Prepares to oppoſe the queen's party, 
1017. Gets the better of them after a long and 
bloody battle, 1019. Gets poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
caſtles, 1020. Obliges the earl of Huntley 


with a party to retire to the north, 1026. 


Diſperſes another party of the queen's ad- 
herents, ibid. Is called upon by a letter from 
queen Elizabeth to give an account of his con- 
duct to queen Mary, 1029. His anſwer, re- 
quiring ſome preliminaries to be ſettled, ibid, 
1030. His letter to lord Scroop concerning 
queen Mary, 1034; and to queen Mary, 
tbid. 1035. Prepares to oppoſe the queen's 
mY that were coming againſt him, 1036. 

alls a parliament, in which ſeveral of them 
are forfeited, ibid. Gains ſeveral advantages 
againſt them, 1037. His viQtories interrupted 
by letters from queen Elizabeth, ibid. Ac- 
knowledges to have received the ſilver box con- 
taining queen Mary's and Bothwell's love-let- 
ters, &c. ibid. Goes with other commiſſioners 
to England to account for their conduct to 
2 Mary, &c. 1037. Engliſh commif- 

oners appointed to treat with them, 1038. 
Directions as to their proceedings 1039, 1040. 
Commiſſioners from queen Mary meet with 
them, 1041. Their cautious manner of pro- 
ceeding, ibid. 1042. The ſeveral oaths taken 
by them, 1043. Complaints of the queen's 
commiſſioners againſt the regent, 1044. His 
prudent anſwers, 1045. Has a private con- 
ference with the duke of Norfolk, 1046. Puts 
feveral queries to the Engliſſr commiſſioners, 
ibid. 1047. 
complaints of queen Mary's commiſſioners, 
ibid. 1048, 1049. Reply to this by her 
deputies, 1049—1052. Concerts. meafures 
with the duke of Norfolk, in another confer- 
_ ence, 1053. Attends queen Elizabeth with 
the commiſſioners an both ſides at Hampton- 
court, ibid. His conduct at Weſtminſter in 
the meetings of the ſeveral commiſſioners, 
105 4— 1079. Is much diſconcerted at the dif- 
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Gives a written anſwer to the 


MousTERs appointed, 


E 
covery of his ſeveral agreements with Narfoll 
1055. Delivers a proteſt containing thereaſong 
of their proceedings, 1057; and an expreg 
accuſation of queen Mary, 1058. A char 

given him and his aſſociates by the Engi 
commiſſioners, 1065. Anſwers by producing 
| Proofs againſt queen Mary, 1066. Produce, 
the famous letters faund in the ſilver caſt 
tbid. and Nelſon's evidence, 1068. Cray. 
furd's teſtimony, 1069. He and his aſſociates 
accuſed of the murder by queen Mary, 1072, 
An artful reply to his proteſt, 1075. An at. 
tempt to remove him from the regency, 1077, 
He is ſupported in it by queen Elizabeth, ibid 
He borrows a large ſum of money from her. 
ibid. Propoſes a marriage of n Mary to 
the duke of Norfolk, 1078. Diſcover, it to 
queen Elizabeth, 1079. . Leaves England 
and arrives at Edinburgh, ibid. A proteſt 
wherein he is charged with the murder of lord 

Darnly, 1080, 1082. Proofs of his innocence 

in that affair, 1082. Leaves a paper with ſecre- 

tary Cecil in bis own vindication, ibid. 1083. 

His proceedings in England approved of in a 

numerous meeting of his party at Stirling, 

1083. The duke of Caſtleherald is declared re- 
your by queen Mary, ibid. An attempt to 

ring them to a reconciliation, ibid. 1084, 

Impriſons Caſtleherald and ſome others, ibid, 

Gains ſeveral others of the chiefs of the oppo- 

hte party, ibid. 1085. Makes an expedition 

and ſettles the peace of the north, ibid. New 
articles propoſed to him from the court of 

England, 1087. Conſults a meeting of the 

ſtates about them, xo88, Engages ſome la- 

dies at the Engliſh court to ſerve him, 1089. 

His farther correſpondence with England, 

1094. Confines ſecretary Maitland, 1095, 

Settles ſome diſturbances on the borders, 1097. 

He becomes formidable by his intimacy with 

England, ibid. His — projected and ex- 

ecuted, ibid. 1098. His character, 1098, 

1099. His murder reſented by queen Eliza- 

beth, | 1099. 
MuRRray earl of, heads the Grants, &c, in 3 

quarrel againſt the Gordons, 1225. Occaſions 

one of the Gordons to be killed, ibid. He 
and Athole join their forces againſt Huntley 
and his party, ibid. Their proceedings at 
that time ſtopped by the king, ibid. Is at- 
tacked by forces in his own houſe, 1231. ls 
taken and inhumanly murdered, ibid, 


Mukrhrcck, in Banffſhire, an epiſcopal ſee 


founded there, | 244. 


Muscovy, an ambaſſador from thence to Eng- 


land is wrecked on the coaſt of Scotland, 897. 


Is treated with humanity and gens 
ibid. 


Muosic and ſinging, a law for regulating it, 


1158 
827, 828, 
1 


N. 


I N 
N. 


NaBEvus FLuvius, in Scotland, its ſituation, 
| t 
Naw, one of queen Mary's ſecretaries, ſeized 
by order of queen Elizabeth, 1189. His evi- 
dence againſt queen Mary, 1193, 1195. 
Queen Mary's objections againſt it, ibid. 
Confirms his evidence upon oath and affirms 
his letters before the council, 1195. His 
apology to king James afterwards, 1196. 
Nelson Thomas, ſervant to lord Darnly, his 
evidence concerning the murder of his maſter, 
1068, 1069. 
Nen1vus complains of the want of learning amo 
the antient Britons, 119. Has illuſtrated ſe- 
veral Britiſh antiquities, 186, 191. His no- 
tion of Arthur's Oven, | 209. 
NETHERBY, a remarkable Roman ſtation there, 
206. Several Roman antiquities diſcovered 
there, ibid. 
New ABBEY, a convent in Galloway, by whom 
founded, 249. Its money revenues at the re- 
formation, ibid. 
NewBoTTLE, in Lothian, a nunnery there by 
whom founded, 265, 328. Its money reve- 
nue at the reformation, 
NewinGToON, near Edinburgh, a nunnery there, 
its revenue at the reformation, 204. 
Nicholson, his character of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, 3. His cenſure of Hector Boetius, 
| 216. 
Nrx Ax, the founder of the biſhoprick of Gallo- 
way, 246. Frequent pilgrimages to his con- 
vent and relicts, h 804. 
NoRFOLK duke of, is appointed commander of 
an expedition againſt the Scots, 831, Marches 


to the borders with a great army, 832. 


| Deſtroys ſeveral towns and villages, ibid. Re- 
treats at the approach of the Scots king, ibid. 
His motives for this conduct, ibid. 
is appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to enquire into queen Mary's affairs, 1038. 
His cautious proceeding at their meeting, 
1042. A marriage privately propoſed between 
him and queen Mary, 1078. This ſecret diſ- 
covered to queen Elizabeth, 1079. He owns 
it more publickly, 1087. Arguments for and 
againſt it, ibid. Is ordered to deſiſt from it by 
queen Elizabeth, 1099. Is arreſted and ſent to 
the tower, 1091. Is ſent afterwards to his own 


houſe, 1198. Is inſtigated by Ridolphi, a 


| Florentine, to eſpouſe queen Mary's cauſe and 
that of popery, 1 119; and by biſhop Leſly, ibid. 
Several diſcoveries made againſt him, 1121, 
1122. Makes his defence and pleads for mercy, 
1122. Is condemned and beheaded, 1123. 
NoknAu, an aſſembly of the ſtates of England 
and Scotland meet there to judge of the ics 
of Baliol and Bruce to the crown of Scotland, 


405, 406. A difference falls out there between 
the two nations, 727. 


D 


ibid. 
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NoRTHBERWICK, a noted nunnery there, by 
Whom founded, 264. Its revenues at the re- 
formation, 15 ea ibid. 
NorTHUMBERLAND delivered up to the Scots, 
303, 35 3. Is reſtored to the Engliſh, 361. Is 
reclaimed by the Scots, 362. 
— —— carl of, warden of the 
Engliſh marches, takes Ber wick after a vigorous 
reſiſtanſe, | 560. 
— U — joins in raiſing a rebellion 
in the north of England, 1093. - Is ſoon ſup- 
preſſed and eſcapes into Scotland, ibid. Is 
confined in the caſtle of Lochlevin, ibid. 
I097. Is demanded by queen Elizabeth's 
ambaſſador, ibid. Is executed, 1123. 
Norway when firſt made a kingdom, 114. The 
iſles of Scotland when and by whom delivered 
up to their king, 344. The Norwegians invade 
Scotland, 392. Where they receive a great 
and laſt defeat, ibid. The annual of abrogated, 


662, 


— 


— — 


Nor ARIEs regulated, 666. 
Nov AN rx, antient inhabitants of Scotland, their 
ſituation, | 141. 
Nov AN TUM PROMON TORIUM, Cherſoneſus, and 

Novius Fluvius, in Scotland, their ſituation, 


Wn YA 
NUNNERIEs, in Scotland, ſome account of, 


264, 265, 266. 


O. 


OAK-TREE, held in great veneration by the an- 
tient Britons, 153. 


OcniLTREE lord, proteſts alone againſt the 
marriage of queen Mary with lord Darnly, 


| 82. 
OcnTa and Abiſa, two Saxon generals, arrive 


in Britain with an army and ſettle there, 
278, What part of the country they poſſeſſed, 


ibid, 
OciT1s iſland, its ſituation, 141. 


OGc1Lyy, the origin of that noble family in Scot- 
land, 368. 
Or 2 of Ptolemy, the ſame with the Orkney- 
ies -- 141. 
Orpovicans, of North-Wales, —— 
Agricola, e 58, 59. 
OxGans and choriſters, by whom introduced 
into the churches and chapels in Scotland, 
7281.62 610. 
OxRkNRV Iſles, diſcovered and ſubdued by the 
Romans, 68. Biſhoprick of coeval with the 
converſion of the inhabitants to chriſtianity, 
246. Its revenues at the reformation, ibid. In- 
vaded by the Engliſh, who are defeated and 
driven off, 903. The Danes propoſe to redeem 
the iſles of Orkney and Shetland, 1211. They 
wave their right to them till king James is of 
age, | | | 1220, 
—, Adam, biſhop of, burnt to death in 
his own houſe by the populace, 381. 


15 X ORKNEy 


1 


OrKnEvY bildep oh an 
the eail of Bothwell, 978. Is obliged to 
ſatisfy the church on that account, 

—— and Caithneſs, William, earl of, 
founds a collegiate church at Rofsline in Mid- 
Lothian. 5 Tn * 267. 

, Robert, earl of, propoſes to put the 

king of Denmark in poſleffion of the Orkney 
iſſes for a ſum of money, 1140. Is confined 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh, ibid. Saves his life 
by a large bribe, ibid. 

Ona u Atlan, ſervant to the earl of Bothwell, 
_ diſcovers a plot of the popiſh lords againft the 
king, 1258. HK executed, ibid, 

Ox uss rod, one of BothwelP's chief accompliſhes 
in murdering lord Darnly, hanged for it, : 

1138, 


Oxroesrvs, his account of the antiquities of Ire- 


land fabulous, 19, 20. His notion that Ire 
land was inhabited by the Scots a miſtake, 
11 98. 
OnxRREA of Ptolemy its ſituation, 141. 
OsBERT and Ella, two powerful Engliſh princes, 
aſſiſt the Pits againſt the Scots, 299. Are re- 
pulſed by them, ibid. They ſurprize and de- 
feat them and take the Scots king and nobles 
priſoners, ibid. They ſeize all l be- 
ſouth the Forth and Clyde, ibid. 300. Erect 
a mint at Stirling, 300; and build a ſtone- 
bridge there, ibid. Theſe accounts dubious, - 
| 301. 
Os ron ius SCAPULA, a Roman general, arrives 
in Britain, 55. Conquers the ſouthern parts 
and reduces it to the form of a province, 
ibid. 56. Reduces the Iceni and the Cangi, 
56. Is honoured with a triumph, ibid. Is de- 
feated by the Silures, ibid. Dies of grief, 
57. 
Oswarp, king of the Bernicians, ſends to 
Scotland for a biſhop to inſtruct his ſubjects, 
248, 
OTADENT, antient inhabitants of Britain, their 
ſituation, 141. 
OTTomMan I. emperor of the Turks, their firſt 
ſultan, 114. 


2 


Pals LEV, abbey of, when and by whom founded, 
250. The burying place of the Stewart fa- 
mily, ibid. Its revenues at the reformation, 
ibid. The black book of brought into England 

and lodged in the king's library at Weſtminſter, 
ibid. 

» Hamilton, abbot of, his great influ- 
ence over his brother the earl of Arran, regent 
of Scotland, 841. His art in biaſſing him 
againſt an alliance with England, 

ibid. 844, 845. 

PALLADIUS the firſt biſhop ſent into Scotland, 
157, 160, 201. Is alledged by Lloyd to have 
been ſent firſt to Ireland, 1 58. This without 
foundation, 159, 160. His reſidence, 


6 


—  — 


marries queen Mary and PAPAL authority lefſened in England upon whay 


; 201. 


X. 


occaſion, 806. Aboliſhed. o). 


: 


1009. ParDons and remiſſions, law concerning them, 


Paris French, his full confeſſion concerning * 
murder of lord Darnly, 101 -1018f. fle 
execution, : ; lors, 
PARLIAMENT, . the firſt Scots one called by king 
Edward to meet at London, 467. 
—— of Scotland when, and qy whom 
introduced into that kingdom, 502. Ie be 
of its ſeveral members appointed, 641. Regu- 
lations concerning it. 733 
PATRICK St. when ſent to plant chriſtianity in 
Ireland, 159. Said to have been a Scotſman, 


— 9 


, carl of Dunbar and March, unde 
a convent and monaſtery at Dunbar, 2 57. 
PATRONAGE of kirks reſerved to laymen at the 
reformation, _ _ | t n vein. 
Paul IV. pope, his character, 96. 


PzAT, in Scotland, what, 238. 
PEEBLES, in Tweedale, a priory there, 263. 
Its money revenue at the reformation, ibid. 
PEeLLENCE Monſieur, with three Sorbonne doc- 
tors, arrives in Scotland with a view to ſubvert 
the reformation, 917, 918. 
PEMBROKE earl of, heads an Engliſh army againſt 
the Scots, 475. . His ſucceſs and cruelty in 
that country, ibid. Is entirely defeated and 


taken priſoner by king Robert., 459. 
PeNNy, in Scotland, its value, 23248. 
PERKIN Warbeck, an impoſtor and a pretender 


to the crown of Henry VII. 721. His happy 
talents for that purpoſe, ibid. Is ſet up and 
ſupported by the dutcheſs of Burgundy, ibid. 
A conſpiracy in England in his favour, ibid, 722. 
The chiefs of it diſcovered and executed, 722. 
Attempts to invade England, where his party is 
eaſily defeated, ibid. Goes to Ireland with 
no better ſucceſs, ibid, Comes to Scotland 
and is much careſſed by James IV. ibid, 723. 


His marriage, 723. Enters land accom- 
panied by the Scots king, ibid. Publiſhes his 


manifeſto, ibid. Meets with little encourage 
ment, ibid. His cunning addreſs to king 
James with the ſarcaſtical anſwer to, ity ibid. 
The Scots refuſe to deliver him up, 725. 
Is obliged to leave Scotland, ibid. Hies to 
Ireland where he has no ſucceſs, ibid. Lands 
in Cornwal and takes the title of Richard IV. 
ibid. 726. Being repulſed at Exeter marches 
to Taunton, 726, Deſerts his followers, ibid. 
Is apprehended, condemned and hanged. for 
treaſon, ibid. Some account of his * 
* 0. 

PERTH, conjecture concerning its foundation 
and Boggs: Is — and taken b) 
the reformers, 912, 913. An attempt to 
murder king James VI. there, 
1225, See GowB)- 


PERTINAX quells a dangerous ſedition in mo 


PzTTyY Sir William, his account of the firſ of 
habitants of Ireland, „ 10. 
| | PgzRON 


8 
N 


1 


tient ſtate of the Celtic or Gaulic nation, 
| e - 7,202 
PRI Ir, king of France, his treaty of alliance 
with John Baliol, king of Scotland, 432, 
433. Is prevailed on with king Edward of 
England to deſert the Scots, 463. Has a good 
underſtanding with king Robert Bruce, 483. 
Takes David Bruce, the young king of Scot- 
land, under his protection, 509, $17: Re- 
news the antient league with Scotland, 517. 
Uſes his good offices to make peace hetween 
Scotland and England, 522. Grants aſſiſtance 
to Bruce's party, 523, 525. Attacks the 
king of England's dominions in France, 526. 
Sends a fleet upon the coaſt of England, ibid. 
Is ſollicited to peace by the king of England, 
527. Refuſes abſolutely to abandon the Len, 
ibid. 528. Furniſhes king David with men 
and money and ſends him into Scotland, 532. 
Is defeated by king Edward at the battle of 
Creſſy, 535. Sollicits king David to invade 
England, ibid. Sends him large ſupplies of 

money and arms, ibid. 537. His death, 
| 544. 
„ fon to Charles V. of Spain, marries 
Mary queen of England, 898. Engages 
England in a war againſt France, 
55 ibid. 899. 
—— Ling of Spain, ſends the Armada to in- 
vade England, 1213. A letter from the popiſh 
lords in Scotland to him, 1215, Their cor- 
reſpondence diſcovered and intimated to king 
James by queen Elizabeth, 1216. 
PüiLir rA conſort to king Edward III. of 
England, heads his army in his abſence, 538. 
Demands the king of Scotland, who was taken 
priſoner, to be delivered up to her, 540. Is 
affronted at being refuſed, and complains to the 
king, ibid. Is attended by Sir John Copeland 
and admits his excuſe, 541. 
PicTs, or North Britons, never went naked, 
78 nor painted their bodies, ibid. Several 
miſtakes concerning them correCted, 79, 80. 
Were the ſame people with the Gael or Cale- 
donians, 8r, 82. Spoke the ſame language 
that at preſent is ſpoke by the Scots Highland- 
ers, ibid. Accounts of different authors con- 
cerning them. ibid. 86, The extent of their 
dominions, 86. 
whom ſubdued and kingdom ſubverted, ibid. 
Had antiently the appellation of Gael, 129. 
Who their deſcendants, ibid. That their 
whole nation was exterminated is falſe, 130. 
Were incorporated and became one people 


of them, ibid. Their race of thirty-ſix kings 
fabulous, 131. Were the firſt and moſt an- 
tient inhabitants of Scatland, 158. Built a 
wall on the ſide of that of Severus, 190. Their 
wars with the Romans, Scots and Engliſh, 
271—293. Conclude an alliance with the 
Scots, 293. Gain a great victory over the 
Engliſh, 294. Their various conflids with 
the Scots, 295. Murder ſeveral of their 
Kings, ibid, Gain a great victory over the 


&") 
D' 


Their nation when and by 


with the Scots, ibid. What the lateſt accounts 


” 
Scots, take their king and put him to an igno- 
minious death, 296. Are defeated by them 
aſter a long and bloody battle, and uſed with 
great cruelty, 297. e a vigorous attempt 
to recover their country and "liberties, ibid. 
298. Are totally defeated and their country 
united with that of the Scots under the name 
of Scotland, 298, 299. Have recourſe to the 
_ Engliſh for affiſtance, 299. Tho ſucceſsful 
are jealous of them and fly to Denmark, 300. 
The remains of them cut off by the OO | 
a Idi. 
P1eRCIE, the origin of that name from a daſtardly 
on, e * 2. 
| „ Henry, lord, warden of the marches, 
invades Scotland with an army, 558. Is 
forced to retreat by a ſtratagem of Arg ts, 
gies ibid. $59. 
— — Henry, or Hotfpur, ſon to the earl of 
Northumberland, challenges earl Douglaſs to 
a ſingle combat, 566. Is unhorſed by him 
and loſes his ſpear, ibid. Is taken priſoner at 
the battle of Cheviot-chace, 567. 
PINK IE, or Muffeburgh, a great defeat of the 
Scots there by the Engliſh, 375, 876. 
Pix cEKN EV Robert de, a competitor for the crown 
of Scotland, 4803. 
PircAlxN, abbot of Dunfermline, is ſent by the 
king's lords to ſollicit aſſiſtance from queen 
Elizabeth, 1104. His negociations at the 
Engliſh court 1106. Is made ſecretary of 
Kate, 1110. Arrives again in London and 
confers with queen Elizabeth in behalf of the 
king's party, — 1111. 
P1TTENWEEM, in Fife, a priory there, ſome 
account of, 257, Its revenues at the refor- 
mation, „ | ibid. 
PLAGUE, a terrible one rages both in England 
and Scotland, 542, $43 ; and over the reſt of 
Europe, 543. Another dreadful plague, 560, 
561, A plague again in Scotland, 643. 
Some regulations about it, 644, 645, 877. 
PLAlp of the Highlanders, by whom introduced, 
80, 81, Was bortowed from the Romans, 
ibid. Was never uſed in Ireland, 118. The 
moſt antient * moſt univerſal of all gar- 
ments, 150. A deſcription of it and its 
various uſes, 151, 152. Was uſed in Scot- 
land before the arrival of the Romans, 152. 
PLANTAGENET lord Henry, appointed lieute- 
nant general of the Engliſh army againſt the 
Scots, 525. Lays ſiege to the caſtle of Dun- 
bar but is repulſed, 526. The name extinct 
in the royal line, 698. 
PLANTING of forreſts, woods, orchards, &c. 
a law concerning, 1136. 
PLAurrus Aulus, Claudius's general, ſent to 
invade Britain, 5 5. Gains ſeveral battles and 
extends the Roman conqueſts, ibid. Is ho- 
noured with an ovation on that account, 


| W bid. 

PLAYERs, a company of licenſed by king James 
VI. at Edinburgh, 1294. Their acting 
much oppoſed by the clergy, ibid. Are 


protected and encouraged by the king, ibid. 


Pol Aup, 


E 
| e 
oLYDoRE Virgil, his character of Geoffrey of 


gs D, when made a kingdom, 


Monmouth, | . 
PoxT Timothy, his account of Sevyerus's Wall, 
or Graham's Dyke, A eee 
———, a clergyman and ſenator of the college 

of, juſtice proteſts againſt fome ts of parlia- 
ment, 1177. Flies into England and is de- 

nounced a rebel, ibid. 
Poo, regulations concerning them, 1156. 
PorExx and the maſs aboliſhed by the ſtates of 
Scotland, 930, 951, 1006, 1131. Great 
apprehenſions of its prevailing, 1158. Is for- 
mally renounced by the king and council, ibid. 
Many popiſh jeſuits come to Scotland, 1212. 
The general aſſembly petition the king againſt 
them, ibid. Orders given to proſecute them, 
ibid. Attempts of the king of Spain to reſtore 
popery in England and Scotland, 1212, 1213, 
. Cabals of the popiſh lords in favour of it in 

Scotland, 1215, 1216. A freſh attempt by 

the king of Spain to reſtore it, 1234. This 

how diſcovered and prevented, 1235. Freſh 

attempts to reſtore it in England, 1 308, 
PoPPERDEN, the Scots gain a conſiderable vic- 

tory over the Engliſh at that place, 611. 
Pox ru AL, when made a kingdom, 114. An 

affront done by the Portugueſe to a Scots ſhip 

how reſented, 742. 
PouND, in Scotland, its value, 248. 
Powry William, tried for the murder of lord 

Darnly, 1010. His exemplary execution, 1015. 
PRESBYTERIAN diſcipline, when and by whom 
introduced into the church of Scotland, 11 39. 
Warm diſputes in the afſembly about it, 1140. 
PRESCRIPT10N of claims determined, 666. 
PRINTERS and printing, regulations concerning 

them, 5 889. 
PR1ORIES, in Scotland, ſome account of, 

255—2064. 
PRISONERS, regulations concerning them, 700. 
Provisions, laws to prevent a ſcarcity of them, 
948. The prices of them regulated, 

720, 721, 888, 889, 893, 894. 

PRO vos TRIESs, in Scotland, ſome account of, 
| 266, 267. 
PRussiA, when made a kingdom, 114. 
PTOLEMY miſtook the weſtern for the northern 
parts of Scotland, 136. Makes no mention 

of the Scots, 144. 
 PUCKERING ſerjeant, is choſen ſpeaker of the 

houſe of commons met to conſult about the ex- 

ecution of queen Mary, 1197. Enforces a pe- 
tition of the houſe for that purpoſe with a long 
and warm ſpeech, ibid. 


R. 


Racman's-ROLL, what, 440. 
Ramsay Sir Alexander, promoted for his loy- 


alty to king David Bruce, 532. ' his the 


occaſion of his ſuffering a cruel death, ibid. 


Mr. his behaviour and affidavit in - 


' the affair of Gowrie's conſpiracy, 1301. Kills 
the earl of Gowrie in the ſkuffle, ibid. Is 


1305. 


honored and rewarded by the king, 


932. Preſents letters of c 
queen Elizabeth to queen M 
© from France, Wt: Inſiſts on her ratifyin 
the treaty of Edinb * 


| E X. | R 
ANDOLPM Sir Thooms, kobe be 
beth into Scotland'to ſupport the reformation: 
| crorn L 


= 
a + * 


ongratulatian k from 


*, * 
2. 
1 


n 
queen Eliza. 


ary on her arrival 


Edinburgh, ibid! Pie 
queen Mary from a marriage prope ed to her 


by France, 940. Meets with other deles; 

| by conſider o queen Mary's marfiage, 555 

Is recalled from Scotland at the'defire of queen 

Mary, 962. Sent ambaſſador to Scotland after 

the murder of the earl of Murray regent, 1090 
Delivers his commiſſion to the <4 


D fion Scots council, 
ibid. Promotes the election of Lenox to be te. 
gent, 1107, Is ſent by queen Elizabeth to accuſe 
enox and interceed for the earl of Morton 

1162. His expoſtulations to that purp "6 
the king and parliament, ibid. Retires ferret] 

to Berwick, ibid. Brings about a treaty of 
peace between the two kingdoms, © 1184. 


RANDULPH John, earl of Murray, is appointed 


one of the regents during the minority of king 
David II. 520. Is taken priſoner by the Eng- 
liſh, wann 


Ra IN Mr. his account of the great int 974 


between Stephen, king of England, and 
Henry, prince of Scotland, 353. His'remarks 
on the ſituation of affairs, when the ſucceſſion 
to the crown of Scotland was ſubmitted to Fa. 
ward I. of England, 404, 405. On the arts 


uſed by Edward to obtain an acknowledgment 


of his ſovereignty over Scotland, 409. On 
the proofs advanced by him in ſupport of his 
claim, 418—420. His further obſervations 
on the tranſactions between the ee at 
that time, 424—427. His judicibus remark 
on Wat. Tyler's rebellion, 562, 563. His 
character of king Richard II. 580. His ac- 
count of an expedition to France by Henry V, 
and the famous battle of Azincourt, 591—boo, 


REFoRMATION and reformers, its firſt riſe, 


774 The firſt martyrs to it in Scotland, 
10. Several others ſuffer on that account, ibid. 
811, Many declare for it, 819, 820. Vari- 
ous arguments for it, 820, 821. Severe per- 
ſecution on account of it, 821. The artful 
and violent proceedings of the clergy againſt it, 
823, 824. It is favoured by the regent and 
ſeveral of the nobility, 840. Its progreſs in 
Scotland ſtopped, 886, 887. The reformed 
are oppreſſed, 890. The decrees of the'coun- 
cil of Trent are confirmed in Scotland, 891. 
The reformation checked by the death of Ed- 
ward VI. 892 ; and by the queen regent at the 
inſtigation of the clergy, 903. The reformed 
called to an account at a meeting of the clergy, 
g04. They are ſupported by multitudes of the 
people, ibid. Subſcriptions carried on for the 
encouragement of it, ibid. 905. Other cir- 
cumſtances concurring in its favour, 905. 
An attempt to ſuppreſs it by the regent, 910- 
The reformers drive ſeveral biſhops from their 
palaces and deſtroy ſeveral abbies, 924. They 
ſeize the eſtates of eccleſiaſtics, 925. Get the 
advantage of the popiſh party in a meetin of 
the ſtates, 929. Collect a ſum of ders i | 

trine, 


ttine, ibid. Tbis approved « 
94 Compile a" book, of church: 
BY reje b 1010. Get an act for de- 
wmaliſhing choiſters n y; churches, 931. 
In executing this they deſtroy many valuable 
"manuſcripts vnd monuments of learning, ibid. 
Are great alarmed at the cont ſhown 
© their amba ador in France, ibid. ey re- 
cover their ſpirits on the death of the French 
King, ibid. Send a deputation to condole 
with the queen and ihyite her home, ibid. 932. 
Tt 5 ſtrengthened by the earl of Murray's de- 
feating the popiſh party in the north, 941, 
942. Their riotous proceedings againſt the 
queen's ſervants, and other papilts, at Holy- 
r004- houſe, 944  - Oppoſes queen Mary's ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of England, 948. The 
reforined religion eſtabliſhed and maſs made 
capital except in the queen's chapel, 951. The 
bold petition of the reformers to the queen, 
953. Her anſwers to it, | 954. 
REGIAM MAJ ESTATE M is rejected by Craig, 


by. parliament, 
hurch-diſcipline, 


_ : Sad. ac ' TY or 107. 
RecisTERs appointed by king James III. 666. 


RER1GONIUM, an antient town in Scotland, its 
ſituation, | RY YA 
ReRIGoNivs SINUS, in Scotland, where ſituated, 
" x | 3 141. 
RE voc Arion of all alienations, infeofments 
and grants prejudicial to the crown, 677. 
This the ſource of many calamities, ibid. 
Rur, one of the fabulous kings of Scotland, 
218. His ordinance for the exchange of things 
without foundation, ibid. A ſpecimen of it, 
Weh . ibid. 
RicHARD I. his acceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land, 358. Acquits the king of Scotland of all 
fealty and allegiance to him, ibid. Delivers 
up ſeveral caſtles to him, 309; anc grate ſe- 
veral privileges to him and his ſucceſſors. ibid. 
370. Goes to the holy war and is taken pri- 
ſoner by the emperor, 369. ls releaſed after a 
long captivity and returns to England, 370. 
His great love and affection for William, king 
of Scotland, ibid. Is crowned a ſecond time, 
ibid. His death, | 372. 
ll. ſucceeds Edward III. in the throne 
of England, 559. , Several ſkirmiſhes on the 
borders about the beginaing of his reign, 560, 
5Ht, Several truces made with Scotland, 
561, 562. His preſence of mind and reſolu- 
tion during Wat. .Tyler's rebellion, 562. 
Orders the | aha ſtudents to be admitted to Qx- 
ford, 563 ; and a free intercourſe of trade be- 
tween the two kingdoms, ibid. His abdica- 


tion, 572. His character vaſtly differently re- 


preſented, 573, 574. Many perjuries and 
other heinous crimes charged upon him by the 
parliament, 575—580. Rapin's character of 
him, 1 580 
—— II. uſurps the crown of England, 
693. Murders his two nephews, to whom he 
was guardian, ibid. Encourages Albany and 
Douglaſs in their rebellion, ibid. Makes a 
treaty with the king of Scotland, 694. Be- 
comes odious to his people, 697. Is killed at 


1 


the battle of Boſwotth, 698. The name of 


Plantagenet extinct in him,  - ibid. 


Rio LI, a Florentine, his endeavours to 


po- 
mote the catholic inteteſt in England, 118. 
His conference and agreement with the duke 
of Norfolk on that ſubject, ibid. 119. Ges 
abroad to ſollicit ſuccours, ibid. His ſuc- 


', ceſs, 1120. Sends a meſſenger with a" pac- 


Riva ALTAy on the coaſt of Scotland, its Ana- 


quet to England, which are intercepted, 
tion, f 142. 


Riaio David, one of queen Mary's band of 


muſick, is in high favour with her, and pro- 


moted to be het French ſecretary, 951. In- 


tereſts himſelf in favour of lord Darnly, ibid. 


Is ſappoſed to be a penſioner of Rome, 955. 


are ſacrificed to his manes, ibid. 


Induces the queen to fign a catholie treaty 


againſt the refotmers, 957. By his impru- 
dence and inſolence becomes greatly obnoxious 
to the generality of the nation, 958; and to 
the king, ibid, I hey enter into an aſſociation 


to deſtroy him, ibid. This executed in che 


28233 palace and preſence, 959. The queen 
etermines te revenge his murder, 960. TW O0 


RogerrT I. king of Scotland, erected a mona- 


ſtry of Franeiſoans at Lanerk, 262, Ac- 


count of his ſilver coins, 227. 


His family, ibid. 555. Had been 
raiſed againſt him refuted, ibid. 5 


concert with France to 


7 

See BRUCE. 
II. the firſt king of the race of Stuart, 
ſucceeds David Bruce by right of blood, 554. 


during David's captivity, ibid. A calumny 
hi 56. I op- 

poſed by William, earl of Douglaſs, 556. 
Renews the antient league with France, $37. 
Several ſkirmiſhes upon the borders, and di- 
vers treaties of truce between Scotland and 
England, 558—562. Kindly entertains the 
duke of Laneaſler, regent of England, 563. 
Ratifies the league with France on the acceſ- 
ſion of a new king, ibid. Forms a deſign in 
conquer England, 
64. Gets a ſupply of men and money from 
rance, ibid. His army gains the battle of 
Cheviot-chace, 566, 567. Agrees to a truce 
with England, 567. His death, ibid. and 
character. ibid. 568, His iſſue, 568. Was 


the firſt who cauſed gold to be coined in Scot- 


land, 219. Account of the ſeveral kinds of it, 


ibid. Account of his falver coins, 227. 


— —— III. ſucceeds his father in the throne of 


Scotland, 568. His name why changed from 
John to Robert, ibid. Begins his reign peate- 
ably, 569. Is diſturbed by inteſtine broils, ibid. 
Renews and breaks the truce with Engtand 
ſeveral times, 570, 571. Makes an alliarice 
with the carl of March, 58g, Is perſwaded 
to break it off and ally with the earl of Dong- 
laſs, ibid. This the occafion of much blood- 


_ ſhed, 58, 583. Orders his ſon to be taken 


into cuſtody for his vicious practices, 58 2. 
Entertains a pretender to the crown of Ehg- 


land, 584. Agrees to a trace with Eriphibd, 


ibid. Retires to the ifle of Bute to ſpend the 
15 Y reſt 


- — — — 
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I. VN 1D. 


his days in ſolitude, big. send his” 
8 in France for 74 
greatly affected upon Hearin 55 ql 
ng. any priſoner b 9 Eng nk . 
i death, ibid. and character, 5 is 
- any ibid. Account of his 20H Sel coins, 
; and of his ſilver coins, 227, 228. 
Rocks are ſuppoſed to vegetate,: 176, 
RoLAND, the founder of the abbey of Glenluce in 
Galloway 75 | | 249. | 
Ra their various atchjevements in —.— 
„ 39, 40, 55—78, 270-275. Are drove 
— — 4 Realer 55 The 4 te of their 
| conqueſt there, ibid. Their writings con- 
cerning . Britain” cenſured, , 79, 80. 
never made any attempts againiſt Ireland; 100. 
The vaſt extent of their empire, 115. Never 
were in the county of Argyle, 116. The diſ- 
ſolution of their empire the origin of monarchy 
in Europe, 128, 129, 'The Roman province 
in Britain called an iſland, excluſive of the reſt 
of it, 157. At what time they firſt entered 
Scotland, 191. Their military ways, camps, 
and ſtations, ibid.— 216. At what time they 
abandoned or left Britain, 275. 
Ros. Robert de, lord of the caſtle of Wark; his 
revolt from the Engliſh to the Scots, 434. This 
the beginning of a long and bloody war, ibid. 
Rosl. Ix E, in Mid-Lothian, a collegiate church 
there when, and by whom, founded, 267. 
Its endowments, ibid. Three victories ob- 
tained there by the Scots over the Engliſh in one 
day, 0 461, 462. 
Ross William de, a competitor for the crown of 
Scotland, 403. 
, Donald, earl of, claims independency in 
his own eſtate, 642. Plunders and waſtes his 
neighbouring country, ibid. Is forced to ſue 
for pardon, 643. 
, is reduced by order of king James III. 
677. Deprived of earldom and his title an- 
nexed unalienable to the crown, ibid. 
— biſhoprick of, when and by whom erected, 
245. Its revenues at the reformation, ibid. 
RorEsAx, David, duke of, ſon to Robert III. 
of Scotland, propoſes a combat of a few Scots 
nobility againſt as many of the Engliſh, which 
is refuſed, 582. Gives a looſe to his vicious 
inclinations, ibid. Is by his father's order 
made priſoner in the caftle of Falkland, ibid. 
Periſhes by the cruel treatment of his uncle, 
8 
RoxBURGH CASTLE is belieged by king Tins 
II. 651. The king is killed there by accident, 
ibid, It is taken and levelled by the bravery of 
the queen, ibid. 652, 
— Runnin at the ring, a courtly paſtime antiently 
uſed in Scotland, 937. 
Russ iA when firſt made a kingdom, 114. 
RuTHvusn, king James VI. is ſeized there by the 
lords to ſecur 3 5 from the InBuchce of Lenox 
and Arran, 1168. 
Mr. Alexander, ne a diſcovery to 
| king James VI. 295. Urges the king's go- 
. ing to Perth, 1296. Diſſwades him from ad- 
mitting the nobility to accompany bin, 1297. 


— 


— 


GE HX 1 


Brings him to his brother s the ear of Gowrie 
47 Carries BS him 4 
« ſeverdl' apartments i 2 ſm cloſet;/ 
His ihſolent and treaſonable behaviour the 
ibid. Several” Improbabilities in this: ff 
1298, 1299. Charges the Fing with fog, 
ther's death, - The king expoſtulates 
=_ A Threntens the king's life, 
62. A Müde enfues in which Ruthven is: 
k ſed,” ibid. Declares his 'innotence at bis 
death, ibid. He is pronounced of 
treaſon, his body hanged and CO" and 
his name for ever aboliſhed, | 1308. 
Ruxsy ſent as a ſpy to queen Mary of. Wann 
96. At firſt ſucceeds, br eee 
and baniſhed; > 
Ry rp, a ſervant of the earl of Gowrie, 15 — 
davit concerning the earls magical n 
105 2 
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| Saprxn Sir Ralph, ſent ambaſſador from b Henry 


VIII. to James V. 822. His'feveral inſtruc, 
tions and negociations there, ibid. 823. Ar- 
- - rives again in Scotland, 840. His inſtruRiong 
and tranſactions with the regent, Ac! $44; 
Meets with much oppoſition, ibid. 842. He 
ins part of his demands in the council, 84 
pn Beaton's leaving the realm, 844. F 
ſhot at in his garden, 847. Is ordered by the 
king of England to withdraw to T 
852; but is detained at Edinburgh, ibid. 
Propoſes feveral ſchemes for the intereſt; of 
England, which are refuſed, ibid. Inform his 
court of the great intereſt of the French in 
Scotland, 853. Withdraws, to Tantallon, 
ibid. Is ſoon after clcorted Op the Douglaſs 
to Berwick, 8354. 
SALISBURY, a congreſs” of Engliſh, Scots on 
Norwegians held there, 399, 400. 
— earl of, the caſtle of War vight- 
5 ouſly defended againſt the Scots by bim and bis 
counteſs, 11192190 43+ 
SALMON fiſhing and packing, regulations con- 
cerning, 667, 678, 700, 7014-892. 
SALT, encouragement given foreigners to male 
in a new way, 943. 
SALVATOR St. a magnificent ſhip belong 10 
Scotland wrecked on the coaſt of England, 
674. The cargo ſeized, and what remained 
of the crew made priſoners ibid. Reſtituticn 
how obtained, | ibid. 
SANACHIES, antiquaries among Fe Gael, their 
office, 4064. 
SARDINIA when made a kingdom, 114 
SAVAGE, a violent enthufiaſt, devotes himſelf p 
murder queen Elizabeth. 1186.” . 
conſpiracy with ſeveral others her, = 
Their deſign how diſcover ibid. 12 4 
They are apprehended and executed, 
SAXONs, their poſſeſſions in Britain, 111. . 
- called in by the Britons to aſſiſt them et 
the Scots and Picts, 27 8. Sabdue them ant 


ſettle in Tn | ibid. 
Saxon 


— — 


8 
wy 
Ss © * 
TS : 


Was of old the capital 
Scotland 348. The abbey demoliſhed 
reformers Tr 027 5 Us 
Scory the origin of the nam, 111. 
—- John, biſhop of Dunkeid, his temarkable 
letter to pope Clement III. 2246, 247, 
2, baron of Balcleugb, attempts with the 
earl of Lenox to reſcue the king from Angus 
and his party, 795. A ſharp encounter be- 
tween them and the Douglaſles, 796; Is worſted 
and many killed, | ibid. 
—-— John, his extraordinary faſting, -pilerim- 
ages, and other adventures, 803, 804. 
—-— Sir James, of Balwery, joins in an aſſoei- 
ation of the popiſh lords, 1258. The plot be- 
ing diſcovered he is impriſoned for a ſhort time, 
1260. Is ſer at liberty but his houſe ruined, 

SCOTLAND and Scots, the pretenſions of the an- 
tient Iriſh to theſe names abſard and without 
foundation, 17—2J. Demonſtrated to have 
been originally from Gaul from the affinity of 
their language, 42, 95.” A compariſon. be- 
- tween their language and that of the inhabitants 
of Gaul, 43—48. The people now denomi- 
nated Scots were antiently one of the Pictiſn 
nations, 8 1. Are deſcended from the firſt co- 
lony of Gauls who arrived in Britain, 87. 
The fabulous notions of their antiquity and 
origin whence, ibid. Are not from Ireland, 
92, 933 nor from Scythia, 94. They and 
the Picts the invaders of the Romans in Britain, 
97. A part of Scotland was antiently called 
Ireland, and its inhabitants Iriſh, 102, 103. 
Miſtaken notions of many Scots writers con- 
cerning the origin of their nation, 107. Are 
not deſcended from the Goths, 108. No an- 
tient nation of that name, ibid. When and 
by whom firſt” mentioned, 109. Are falſely 
accuſed of eating human fleſh, ibid. The 
origin of the name whence, 110, 111. Its 
firſt monarchy when eſtabliſhed, 115, 274. 
Their firſt race of kings fabulous, 116. The 
antient Scots had no annals or records, 118. 
Their royal line extinguiſhed by the death of 
Alexander III. 119. They ſubmit the deciſion 


by the 


120. Are by him deprived of their records, 
ibid. The ſtate of Scotland when invaded by 
Agricola as related by Tacitus, 122, 123; and 
by Dion Caſfius, 123. Who meant by the 
Caledonian kings mentioned by Tacitus, 124. 
Kingly government of a more antient date in 
Scotland than in ony other European nation, 
128. The boundary of their firſt kingdom, 
ibid. Were antiently called Gael, ibid. Are 
the deſcendants of inland or natiye | Britons 
mentioned by Cæſar, 131. The ſtate of 


, of Pictland and 


of the different claims to Edward I. of England, 


bulding,. ibid. 145, Proof 
Scots Ind the ſoutherg 
parts of Britain before the arrival of che Belgic 
Gauls or, Welſh, 145, T heiß dre 149— 
153. Their religi,n, 153164. Various 
eities, 153. Prieſts, ibid. e "1 3 | 
155. . Chriſtianity very early introduced” into 
Scotland, 156... Various conjectures about the 
time when and by whom it was introduced, 
157. Were firſt converted by perſons of à dif- 
ferent communion from the church of Rome, 
163. Their converſion owing to the Greek 
church, ibid. They had a community f 
wives among a certain number of men, 164, 
The manner of their antient kin 5 and 
deciding controverſies, 167, Their military 
affairs and chariats of war, ibid. 168. Their 
boats, 168, Their firnames whence derived, 

- 169, 170, Their ſepuſchral monuments, 179. 
The Roman, Gaglic, or Scotiſh, and Daniſh 

; antiquities,. ibid. The Scots coins, 217 
241. Univerſities, . 242. Biſhopricks, 243 
248. Their incurſions againſt the Brituns, 
274. Are repulſed by the Romans, 275. De- 
feat the Britons after a bloody engagement, 
277. Propoſe. hard conditions of peace to 
them, ibid. Are defeated by them with the 
. aſiſtance of the Saxons, 278. Are forced to 
ield part of. their country to the Saxons or 
neliſh, ibid. Articles of a league between 
Scotland and France, 291, 292. Its long 
continuance and great advantage to Scotland, 
292. Great advantages propoſed by its union 
with England, 293. Many religious founda- 
tions by the Scots in Germany, ibid. Make 

an alliance with the Picts, ibid. Their vari- 
ous conflicts with them, 295. They are de- 
feated by the Picts after a bloody battle, 296. 
Defeat them and take a ſevere revenge, 297. 
Gain. another compleat victory and conquer all 
the. Pitiſh dominions, 298. The northern 
part. of Britain united into one kingdom under 
the name of Scotland, bid. 299. Are de- 
feated by the Engliſh, 299; and forced to ſub- 
mit to hard conditions of peace from them, 
ibid. 300. Are invaded by the Danes and 
cruelly. uſed by them, 3or. Are defeated and 
their king taken priſoner and put to death, 302. 
Their various exploits againſt the Engliſh and 
Danes, ibid. 303. Are again invaded by, the _ 
Danes, 316. Defeat them in a bloody battle, 
317. Conclude a treaty of peace with them, 318. 

| Il the crown lands diſtributed among the no- 
- , bility, 319. This why improbable, ibid. 
320. The origin of the feudal law in Scot- 
land, 320. A rebellion, ſuppreſſed, 329. A 
formidable invaſion from Norway, ibid. This 
conquered by ,artifice, ibid. Other inteſtine 
broils, 330—335. Make peace with William 
- the conqueror, 335. A freſh war with 
England, 337. Various accounts of it, ibid. 
339. Forgeries to prove the ſubjection of 
Scotland to England, 339, 340. A reforma- 


defeated 


440; and renounce the treaty they 


TIN 


= 


euſtoms in 


Scot- 


2 


land, 341. Another wur with England, 
Divers charters forged dy the monks, 
Several rebellions ſuppreſſed; 348, 300. 
Counties of Northumberland, Cumberland 
Huntingdon reſigned to the Scots, 350 


ferent accounts of Scots and Engliſh writers, 


350. An invaſion from England, 351. A 


new treaty with * 353. Murepreſen- 
tations of Engliſh hiſtorians, 354, 355. The 


Ffüirſt collection of Scotiſh laws, 358. Are 
Forted to reſtore Northumberland and Cum- 


derland to the Engliſbd, 360. Divers rebelli- 
"ons ſuppreſſed, 361. Several ſkirmiſhes with 
the Engliſh, 302, 363. Are ſurprized and 
their king taken priſoner in England, 364. 
Conditions of his releaſe, ibid. 805 Church 
of, refuſes ſubjed ion to that of England, 346. 


Apply to the pope for protection, ibid. Kings 


of long feudatory to England, 370. Homage 
never done to the king of England for the — 
dom of Scotland, 383, 39, 397, 407+ - The 
independency of the church of Scotland aſſerted 


by ſeveral popes, 384, 385. Scots guards in 


France their origin and great priviledges, 395, 
396. The union of Scotland and 2 — by 
whom firſt projected, 400. How at 
that time, 402. The origin of bloody wars in 
Scotland and England, ibid. 403. Several 


: Feder charters proving the dependency of 
Scotland upon England evidently ſpurious, 


407, 408. Are forced in an interregnum to 


oven ſubjection to Edward J. of England, 4, 
412. 


A court appointed by him to examine 
the claims of the different pretenders to the 
crown of Scotland, 412. The foundation of 
their ſeveral claims, 414, 421—423- The 


- deciſion in favour of John Baliol, 423. Many 


inſults offered to the Scots by king Edward of 
England, 427—433. Make a treaty with 
France and commence war againſt England, 


| 433) 434. Teſtimony of an Engliſh writer 
0 


their noble ſtruggles ſor liberty, 434. They 
deftroy the Engliſh fleet at Berwick, 435. Are 
by the Engliſh with great ſlaughter, 
436. The crown and kingdom of Scotland 
furrendered by an inſtrument to king Edward, 


438. The great ſeal broken an interregnum 
enſues, ibid. The inauguration ſtone, or mar- 
ble, chair of Scotland, with their crown and re- 
galia, ſent to England, ibid. 


All ranks of 
people do homage to the Engliſh king, 439, 
had made 
with France againſt England, ibid. Are 
greatly oppreſſed by the tyranny of th Engliſh, 


440. Make ſeveral attempts to recovei their 
liberty under Sir William Wallace, ibid. 441, 


442. Ate again reduced by the Engliſh, 442, 
443. Their armies how maintained in thoſe 
days, 452. Make freſh efforts to recover 


their liberties, ibid. 453. Scotland independ- 


atit on the ſee of Rome, 453. Are ſeveral 
times defeated by the Engliſh, 454, 455. 


Make an offer of their ſovereignty to the pope 
for his proteQti-n, 455. Are grôſsly aſperſed 
| -4 Engliſh writers, 459. They defeat the 


£ ” 


Engliſh in three battles in one day, 461, 462. 


D 


46. 
he treaty of peace 
and 

Dif- 


ſucceſsful in ſeveral battles with the Englif, 


without . 
Scotland ravaged by the Engliſh, 524. Se- 
veral fruitleſs attempts to make peace by the 
. mediation of France, 525. Are again invaded 
and moſt cruelly uſed by the Engliſh, 526. 


Their courage and brav 


Bu 
Are deſerted by the French king, 46 
invaded by a vaſt army of Enolith 

vigorous 


de, 404, 465. 0 : 

| with them, 465, 466. Thei, 
firſt parliament; called by king Edward, 466, 
1 407. Ma till 
Aa 


ling to ſubmit to Ed 


fealty. of the clergy of Scotl * 


of Scotland to king Roben 


Bruce, 472, 473. + The form of their crown 


changed, 474- Are defeated and treated cru- 
elly by the Engliſh, 475, 476. Several 


. . other 
conflicts with them, 478, 479: Are relieved 
by the death of Ex o, 481, Ar 


482. Renew their alliance with France, 48 1 
Gain a compleat victory over the Engliſh at 


the battle of Bannockburn, 486. Defeat 


in three ſeveral battles, 489. Are don” 
Ireland, 490. They invade England, 406. 
Their abſtemious manner f . | 
. They ravage and plunder Northumberland 


of livi 499. 
500. The ſuperiority .of Scotland folemnly 
renounced by the Engliſh king and parliament 
idid. 501. Articles of a perpetual peace with 


England agreed on, 501. The articles broke by 


the king of England, 5 10, 513. They are 
defeated with great carnage by the Engliſh near 
Berwick, 515, 516. King Edward of Ex- 
land marches through Scotland with an army 
oppoſition, 523. Many places in 


Another ineffeQual attempt to make peace, 
ibid. They always recover in the winter from 
the Engliſh what they loſe in ſummer, 527. 
the admiration of 
Engliſh writers, ibid. They have various 
conflicts and truces with the Engliſh, 530— 


537. Are defeated with great ſlaughter” after 


an obſtinate and bloody battle near Durham, 
538, 539. Their king taken priſoner, 539. 
Many others killed or made priſoners and their 
limits greatly reduced, 540, 541. Treat 
about the ranſom of their king, 542. Great 


numbers of them deſtroyed by a terrible peſti- 


lence, ibid. The improbability of their in- 
vading England at that time, 543- The ſum 
demanded for their king's RES : 544. Are 
ſollicited by France not to make peace with 
England, ibid. Several ſkirmiſhes between 
thim, ibid. They take Berwick but quit it 
after having demoliſhed the walls and burnt it, 


545. Articles impoſed on them by the Engliſh 
for their king's ranſom, 547, 548. A free 
commerce and intercourſe: eſtabliſhed between 
the two kingdoms, 549+ Apply to France 
for aſſiſtance to pay their king's ranſom,” ibid. 
Conclude a- treaty with them, 550. x 
of accommodation between them and theEngliſh 


Propoſed, 351, 352. They are rejected by 
4 icles of another 


erms 


parliament, 55 U. Articles of 


truce with England, 552, 55 3» By the death of 
. their king the race of Steyarts came to, tc 


crowu, 
6 


1 


crown, 554+» The antient league with France 
renewed, 557. Have ſeveral. ſk irmiſhes with 

the Engliſh upon the borders, 558, 539. 
Commit terrible ravages and cruelties in Eng- 
and, 560. They carry back a terrible plague 
with them to Scotland, ibid. 564. Several 
ſxirmiſbe on the borders, ibid. Make ſeveral 
truces, ibid. 562. Receive ſuccours of men 
and mo ey from France, 564. Are invaded 
by a vat Engliſh army, ibid. Enter England 
and demoliſh feveral forts, 565. They fall 
out with the French, ibid. durprize the caſtle 


of Berwick, ibid. Gain a great victory over 
the Engliſh at the battle of Cheviot-Chace, 


566, 567. A truce with England, 567. 
The truce broken by the Scots, 570. Attempts 
to renew it, ibid. Several regulations and 
ſkirmiſhes among the borderers, 571. A new 
war brea cs out, 530, Homage claimed from 


them by the Engliſh, 581. Their reaſons for 


it ill founded, ibid. 582, Several broils upon 
the borders, 583. A truce concluded, 584; 
which is renewed, 587. The league with 
France renewed, 590. Attempt to divert the 
Engliſh from invading France, 591. Send an 
army to France to oppoſe the Engliſh, 602. 
They defeat the Engliſh army, kill their ge- 
. and take many priſoners, ibid. Refuſe 
to obey their king, who was in the power of 
the king of England, 603. Such as are taken 
by the Engliſh are hanged as rebels, ibid. Re- 
new the league with France, ibid. and a truce 
with England, 606. Are reformed and civi- 
lized by king James, o. Are invaded by 
the Engliſh whom they defeat in a fierce battle, 
611. Settlement of the government during the 
minority of king James II. 615, 616. Arti- 


cles of a truce with England for nine years, 


616, 617, 618. Many advantages that might 
have ariſen from this, 618, 619. Great diſ- 
orders by diviſions among theſe in the admini- 
ſtration, 619, 620 Some good laws enacted, 
620. New diſorders, 621, 622, Univerſal 
complaints made to the parliament, 62 2. Se- 
veral inteſtine broils, 624 — 626; Renew the 
league with France, 627. Gain a conſiderable 
victory in a battle with the Engliſh, 628. 
Several truces agreed on, 628, 629. Are 
again renewed, 631, 632. Are greatly har- 
raſſed and waſted by the rebellion of the Doug- 
laſſes, 635 —640. The ſource of the many 
inteſtine commotions in Scotland, 640. Se- 
veral good laws made, 641—645. The moſt 
diſtant parts reformed and the nation put in a 
ſtate of great tranquillity, 645. They invade 
and pluader England, ibid. The truce with it 
renewed, ibid, 640. Several other good laws, 
646—648, The truce with England again 
renewed,” 648, 649. Invade England again, 
650. Gain ſeveral: advantages, 652. Ho- 
nourably entertain the exiled king and queen of 
England, 6;4. Conclude a treaty with the 
new king of England, 657. All their affairs 
are managed by the Boyds, 659 —664. Se- 
veral good laws made, 665 668. New re- 
gulations in the church, 668, 669, A truce 


& 6; if 


tion, 757. Some account of their poetry, 
ibid. State of at the acceſſion of James * 


E +1 


renewed with England, 672, 673. Differ- 
- ences about naval affairs between Scotland and 
England ſettled, 674. An alliance concluded 


between the two royal families, ibid. 675. 


Several more laws made, 675—679. A re- 


bellion ready to break out is ſuppteſſed, 679, 
680. Reflections upon it, 680, 681. A 


new rupture with England, 681, 682. Several 


ravages on the borders, 683. Great prepara- 


tions to oppoſe the Engliſh, 684— 686. Th 

ſuffer much by inteſtine diviſions, 687, 688. 
The king groſsly affronted by ſeveral of the no- 
bles, 688,. 629. He is confined in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, 689, 690. The Engliſh en- 
ter Scotland and march to Edinburgh without 
oppoſition, 690. Terms of agreement with 
England, ibid. The king ſet at liberty, 691. 
Freſh inteſtine commotions, 692. Get the 
better of the Engliſh on the borders, 693. 
Treaty with England renewed, 694 ; and the 
league with France, 695. -A body of Scots 
go as auxiliaries to France, ibid. They ſig- 
nalize themſelves in ſeveral places abroad, ibid. 
Send embaſſies to England and to the pope, 
696. Several grievances to be redreſſed in the 
church, 697. The treaty renewed with Eng- 
land, 698, 699. Several marriages of the 
Scots and Engliſh royal families agreed on, 
701. The truce with England continued, 
702. Aſſociation of many nobles againſt the 
intended marriages, ibid. Open rebellion 
breaks out againſt the king, 703. The 
prince heads the rebels, 704. They defeat 
the loyal party and murder the king with ſeveral 


of his nobles, 705. The proceedings of the 


rebels approved of by parliament, 508. The 
government ſettled during the king's minority, 
ibid. 709. The late king's murder greatly re- 
ſented by the pope, 709, 710; and by the 
king of England, 710. Embaſſies appointed 
to renew treaties with feveral foreign powers, 
709, 712, 714. Several good laws made, 
708, 709, 713, 715. The truce with Eng- 
and renewed, 716. Independency of the 
church to that of Rome aſſerted, 717, 718. 
Another truce with England by the mediation 
of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 724, 725, 726. 


. Terms of a perpetual pacification between the 


two nations, 729, 730. Many excellent laws 
made, 731, 732. The treaty being ratified 
amity obtains between the two nations, 729, 
730. The treaty renewed on the acceſſion of 
Henry VHI. 738. The league with France 
renewed, 746, Seeds of diſcard ſpring up be- 
tween the two kingdoms, ibid. 747. The 
Scots reſolve to aſſiſt France againſt 5 
750. Send an army there, ibid. The Scots 
nation are naturalized in France, ibid. The 

invade England, 75 1. A long and bloody en- 
gagement between them and the Engliſh, 7 54, 
755. The Scots are defeated, their king and 
many of their nobles being killed, 755. They 
longeſt preſerved the Roman knowledge and 
were the firſt-that recovered the Roman elocu- 
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758. Are miſerably harraſſed by internal diſ- 
cord and oppreſſion, 760, 761. The alliance 
with France renewed, 


by his wiſe adminiſtration, 763772. Truce 
with England renewed, 762, 767, 69, 770. 
Several inteſtine broils between the Hamiltons 
and Douglaſles, 776, 777. The truce meets 
with many obſtacles but is ſeveral times re- 
newed, 778-782. Receive a threatning let- 
ter from Henry VIII. 784. Their ſpirited 
anſwer, 785, 786. Are invaded from Eng- 
land by fea and land, 787. A ſhort truce 
agreed on, 788. Are again invaded and ſoon 
renew the truce, 790, 791, 794. Are much 
diſtreſſed by diviſions among the nobles, 795. 
A hot ſkirmiſh between the borderers and the 
Douglaſſes, 796. Cruelly treat one another 
by inteſtine commotions, ibid. 80 1. Ano- 
ther truce with England, 802. New diſturb- 
ances ſettled, 803. The diſtribution of juſtice 
regulated, 804, 805. Freſh hoſtilities with 
England commence, 806, 807. Articles of a 
new treaty, 807, 808. The perſecution. of 
the proteſtants commences, 810. A legate ar- 
rives from the pope, 811. Several good new 
laws, 813. Iſles and extreme parts reformed 
by the king in perſon, 844. The antient 
league with France renewed, 816. Several 
melancholy executions, 817, 818. Attempts 
toward a reformation in religion, 819, 820. 
An ambaſlador arrives from England, 822, 
Preparations for a war between the two na- 
tions, 824. Perſecution of proteſtants violent, 
ibid. Several new laws, 827, 828. A mili- 
tia, arms, artillery and harneſs appointed and 
regulated, 828, 830. Attacked by the Eng- 
liſh by ſea and land, 830, 831. Defeat the 
Engliſh in an engagement, 831. Propoſals 
for a truce rejected by the Engliſh, ibid. 
Provoke the king by refuſing to follow him 
into England, 832. Are ſurprized and many 
taken priſoners by the Engliſh, 833; among 
whom aie many of the nobles, 834. They 
are conducted to London and carried in parade 
through the city but treated with lenity after- 
wards, 837. They are perſwaded by king Henry 
to negociate a marriage between his ſon and 
their infant queen, ibid. 838. Return to 
Scotland and make ſome progreſs in that mat- 
ter, ibid. Propoſals for concluding it agreed 
on, 844. A treaty concluded between the 


two nations, 845, 846. A marriage agreed 


to between their young queen and the prince of 
England, 846. Great cabals aud oppoſition 
made to -this, 847, 848. Their ſhips why 
ſeized by the Engliſh, 850. Occaſions great 
antipathy againſt the Engliſh, 851, Great 


outrages upon the borders, ibid. A lepgate 


from the pope and ambaſlador from France 


arives, 853. By their influence a treaty of 


peace and marriage with England is rendered 
ineffectual, 854. War declared againſt Eng- 
land, and the league with France renewed, 
ibid. Sollicit foreign aſſiſtance and make great 


preparations for war, 85 5. A battle between 
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762. Duke of Alba- 
ny made regent, 760, 763. Is much improved 


| E 4 * 
the governor's party and the reformers; bid. 


The Engliſh invade them with a powerful my 


and flect, 8 57. Several towns, caſtles, &c. 
taken and deſtroyed by the Engliſh, 858, 861. 


Get the better of the Engliſh in an engagement, 


861. Auxiliaries arrive from France, ibid. 
Proceedings againſt the reformers, 862—86,, 
A violent outrage on that account, 865, 
Are invaded a- freſh and plundered by the Eng. 
liſh, 867. An attempt for an accommoda- 
tion without ſucceſs, 470. A powerful army 
of Engliſh invade Scotland, ibid. 871. Great 
preparations and encouragement given, to op. 
poſe them, ibid. 872. Several parlies between 
them, and terms of accommodation reſuſed, 87 3, 
The diſpoſition of the two armies, 874. A 
long and obſtinate battle-in which the Scots are 
defeated, 875, 8;6. Several places taken and 
plundered by the Engliſh, 876, 877. Sollicit 
aſſiſlance from France, 877. Are diſtreſſed 
with a plague and famine, ibid. 878. Reſuſe 
a truce and are again-invaded by the Engliſh, 
878. Aa army and ſtores arrive from France, 
ibid. After much oppoſition a marriage between 
the queen and the dauphin of France concluded, 
ibid. 879 By the aſſiſtance of the French 
gain ſeveral advantages over the Engliſh, ibid. 
— 882, Make peace with England by means 
of France, 883. Another treaty with Eng- 
land, 885, 886. Several good laws. made, 
888, 889. The boundaries between Scot'and 
and England ſettled, 890. More new laws, 
893, 894. The firſt attempt to eſtabliſh a 
mercenary army in Scotland, 896. This vio- 
lently oppoſed and ſet ande, ibid. League re- 

newed between the Scots and the people of 
Embden, 897. New broils with England, 
ibid. YO. Ambaſſadors ſent to France to 
conclude the queen's marriage, 900, 901. 

Articles of the marriage, 901, 902, The 
marriage ſolemnized, 902. Several of the 
Scots commiſſioners are poiſoned for refuſing 
to comply with the demands of France, 903. 

The reformation promoted in Scotland, 9Þ4y 

905. The crown of Scotland ſent to the dau- 

phin of France upon conditions, 906. Peace 

made with England, 908, 909. Several 
French forces come to aſſiſt the queen-regent 
againſt the reformers, 916, 918. Various 

ſkirmiſhes between the popiſh party and the re- 
formers, 918, 920. - Sollicit aſſiſtanee from 

England againſt the French, 920. Are joined 
by an army from England and make ſeveral at- 
tempts to expell the French, 922, 923. Get 
rid of the French by the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 
liſh, 925, 926. Articles concluded between 
the French ambaſſadors and the peers of Scot- 
land, 927. A meeting of the ſtates, 928, 
Several new regulations in religion, 929, 930- 

Invite their queen h« me on the death of her 
huſband, 931, 932. Refuſe to renew the old 
league with France and diſſolve the confederacy 


with England, 932. The queen arrives in 


Scotland and is joyfully received, 933: Di- 

ſturbances on account of religion. 935. Dil 

orders on the borders redreſſed, 930. an. 
2 ot. 
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cluded from being life-guards to the French 
king, 939. Are promiſ-d to be reſtored, 
910. The reformation gains ground in Seot- 
Jand, 942. Regulations concerning the bor- 
ders, 945 - 948. An account of a curious 
entertainment at the Scots court, 949. Lord 
Darnly married to and aſſociated with queen 
Mary in the government, 954. Great com- 
motions on this account between the reformed 
and the popith party, 955. Lord Darnly mur- 
dered, 966. Haſty trial and acquittal of Both- 
well for it, 968—979, Great eſtates and ho- 
nours conferred upon him by the parliament, 
71. Other extraordinary acts in favour of 
his friends, 972. The nobility and others 
ſign a bond for preſerving the young prince 
from him, 9843 and another for diſcoverin 
and puniſhing the murderers of Darnly, ibid. 
They levy forces and go againſt the queen and 
Bothwell, 985. Prepare to attack the queen's 
forces at Carberry, 987, 988. "The queen 
diſmifſes Bothwell and furrenders to them, ibid. 
The nobility aſſociate for the proſecution of 
Bothwel, 990. Another party declare in fa- 
vour of the queen, 991. Articles agreed on 
between the lords barons, &c. and the clergy, 
991—993. Several propoſals concerning the 
queen, 993, 994. The crown reſigned in 
favour of the young prince, and a regency ap- 
pointed, 995, 996. Various tranſactions be- 
tween the confederate lords and thoſe in the 
queen's intereſt, 995, 997. The confederates 
fign a new bond of aſſociation and crown the 
young prince, 997. The eail of Murray 
named as regent by the queen, 1000, Is pro- 
claimed and inſtalled in that office, 1002. 
Their free anſwer to the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
ibid. 1004. The queen's demiſſion, king's 
coronation, and the appointment of a regent 
ratified by parliament, 1005, 1006. The 
pope's authority aboliſhed and the confeſſion of 
faith eſtabliſhed, 1006. Various other acts of 
parliament, ibid. —1cog. Debates about the 
diſpoſal of the queen, 1008, The proceedings 
of the aſſociated lords approved in parliament, 
roc. The queen eſcapes from Lochlevin and 
has an engagement with the aſſociated party, 
1016-1019. She flies into England, 1020. 
Several meſſages between her and queen Eliza- 
beth, ibid. — 102 5. Queen Mary is confined, 
1025, The queen's adherents diſperſed by 
the regent, 1026. An expoſtulatory letter 
from her to queen Elizabeth, 1027, 1028. 
Several arguments for and againſt her in the 
Engliſh council, 1030, 1031. Their deter- 
mination concerning her, 1031, 1032. A 
declaration from.queen Elizabeth to her, 1033, 
1034. Changes her conduct in favour of the 
reformation, 1034. New levies in Scotland 
in her favour, 1035, Many of her party for- 
feited by parliament, ibid. The regent's pro- 
ceedings ſtopped by letters from queen Eliza- 
beth, 1037. Conditions of a treaty between 
the two. pations, 1040, 1041. Proceedings 
ot the Scots and Engliſh commiſſioners ap- 


E HX. 
pointed to enquire into queen Mary's conduct, 


I041—1092. The regent murdered, 1097. 


Conſultations about a new regent, 1109. The 
Engliſh ravage the ſouth and weſt of Scotland, 
1103. Struggles between the queen's and 
king's parties, ibid,—1105. The earl of Le- 
nox choſen . regent, 1107. More ſkirmiſhes 


between the king's. and queen's parties, ibid. 


1108. Propoſals from queen Elizabeth to 
queen Mary, 1109. Farther proceedings of 
the Scots and Engliſh commiſſioners, 1112— 
1116, Civil diſcord prevails greatly in Scot- 
land, 1124. The regent is killed, 1 125. 
The earl of Mar choſen regent, ibid. Great 
cruelties committed in the north, ibid. 1126. 
Aſſembly of the church at Leith regulated 
its policy, 1126. An Engliſh and French am- 
baſſador arrive to mediate a peace, 1127. The 
earl of Mar, regent, dies, 1128. The earl 
of Morton unanimouſly choſen to ſucceed him, 
1129. His election approved of by queen 
Elizabeth and by the parliament, ibid. 1131. 
A period put to the civil war by a treaty be- 
tween the two parties, ibid. The clergy op- 
preſſed, 1137. A fierce ſkirmiſh on the bor- 
ders between the two nations, 1138. Matters 
compromiſed by mean compliances of the re- 
gent, ibid. 'The coin adulterated by him, 
1139. Complaints againft him to the king, 
1142. The king takes upon him the admini- 
ſtration, 1143. A parliament held at Stirling, 
1145. The king's lords and the lords of the 


articles levy forces againſt each other, 1146. 


An accommodation between them brought 


about by the * * amabſſador, 1147. A 


parliament at Edinburgh, 1154. Several 
good laws made, ibid. — 1158. Miſchiefs 


coccaſioned by the earl of Lenox's influence 


over the king, 1158. An ambaſſador from 
England arrives againſt him, 1159. The 


king ſends an excuſe to that court, 1160. The 


earl of Morton accuſed of treaſon, ibid. Is 
tried and executed, 1163, 1164. Arran's 


arbitrary proceedings, 1165. Church reſent- 


ment againſt ſimony, 1166. Several nobles, 
&c, conſpire to reſcue the king from the in- 
fluence of Lenox and Arran, 1167, Their 
ſcheme put in execution, 1168; and approved 
of both by the church and ſtate, 1169. The 
king makes his eſcape from the lords, 1171, 
1172. His free conference with the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, 1173, 1174. The trial and ex- 
ecution of the earl of Gowry, 1174, 1175. 
A revolution of the church attempted, 1177, 
1178. Several forfeited and other violent mea- 


. ſures purſued, ibid. 1179. An offenſive and 


defenſive treaty between the two kingdoms, 
1181, 1184, 1185. Reſentment and inter- 
ceſſion of the Scots court againſt the trial and 
ſentence of queen Mary, 1200, 1201. The 
eſtates in a rage offer to revenge her death, 
1209. The firſt parliament after the king is of 
age, 1210. The leſſer barons allowed to ſend 
repreſentatives to it, 1211. Diſturbances oc- 
caſioned by papiſts and jeſuits, 1212, 1213. 
A parliament called on the approach of the 
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iſh armada, 1213. Humanity ſhown to 
pon of Meir ſhips that was drove PS the Scots 
coaſt, 1214. Freſh cabals of the popiſh par- 
ty, 1215. Several popiſh lords tried and im- 
priſoned, 1217, 1218. The king's marriage 
with a princeſs of Denmark, 1218, 1220. 
His arrival with his queen and their coronation, 
1224: Various inteſtine broils, 1225. Great 
contention for court authority, 1226—1229. 
Attempt of one party to ſeize the king's per- 
ſon,” 1230. The inſtability and impotence of 
the adminiſtration, 1231. Several petitions 
from the church, 1232. Another attempt to 
ſeize the king, ibid. 1233. A plot to intro- 
duce popery by the aſſiſtance of Spain, 1234. 
This how diſcovered and prevented, 1235. 
Aſſociation of the nobility, &c. againſt the 
conſpirators, 1236, 1237. The king is 
ſeized by Bothwell's faction, 1240. He is 
forced to grant them conditions, 1241. Se- 
veral demands made by the church, 1242, 
1243. Reſolutions agreed on by the. church 
and by the eftates, 1244, 1245. The queen 
is delivered of a prince, 1246. A meſſenger 
arrives from queen Elizabeth with remon- 
ſtrances ini encouraging papiſts, ibid. A 
free conference between the king and him, 
1247, 1248. Aſſuran ces ſent to queen Eliza- 
beth, 1250. Propoſals from the aſſembly to 
the king againſt popery, 1251. Demands of 
the king to the aſſembly with their anſwers, 
1252, 1253. The ſolemnity of the young 
prince's baptiſm, 1256 —1258. Several at- 
tempts of the papiſts, 1258— 1260. The 
country afflicted with famine and inteſtine 
broils, 1262. Alarmed with another invaſion 
from Spain, 1263. The king's proclamation 
on that occaſion, 1264, 1265. Great ani- 
moſities between the king and clergy, 1267 — 
1279. Queen Elizabeth's letter concerning 
the clergy and popiſh lords, 1279, 1280. 
Matters ſettled upon articles between the king 
and clergy, 1282. The popiſh lords recon- 
ciled to the church, 1283. The notion of 
witchcraft greatly prevails, 1284. How diſ- 
credited, ibid. Difturbances on the borders 
ſettled by the king, 1284, 1285. Clergy al- 
lowed a ſeat in parliament in conditions, 1286. 
Agrees to ſeveral propoſals of the clergy, 1288, 
1289. Value of the coin regulated, 1290. 
Jealouſies of the king at the * court, 
1291, 1292. His right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown of England aſſerted in ſeveral treatiſes, 
1293. 1294. A company of players much 
oppoſed, 1294. The vacant ſees filled up, 
1295. Account of Gowry's conſpiracy, 
ibid.— 1308. 
ScoTLAND-YARD, at London, on what occaſion 
ſo named, | 370. 
ScRooP. lord, executed for a conſpiracy againſt 
Henry V. 592. 
— lord, at the head of an Engliſh army 
plunders the weſt of Scotland, 110g. 


 S&AFORTH, the origin of that noble family, 


393. 


E —_— 
SEAGRAYE lord John, ſent to invade Scotlang 
461. His army three times defeuted in one d | 
SEATON Alexander, governor of Berwick, " 
vigorous defence of it, 514. Is prevented from 
furrendering the place to ſave his two ſons by 
the reſolute advice of his wife, ibid. $1 3. 
SELGOV #, antient inhabitants of Scotland, their 
ſituation, iro een. 
SELVATHIUS, king of Scotland, his reign and 
good character, | 
Stssroxs, two appointed year 
ſtration of juftice, 619. 
cerning them, 644, 645. The lords of 
ſeſhon appointed by a rotation among the no- 
bility, gentry and burgeſſes, ibid. 646. Their 
different times and places of meeting, ibid. 
Their meetings fixed at Edinburgh, 804. 
Their number and quality, ibid. Inconveni- 
encies of their former methods, ibid.” 865; 
Their powers, peg and times of meeting, 
805. Names of the firſt ſenators; ibid. New 
regulation as to the time of their fitting, 1008. 
The lurds of ſeſſion declared competent judges 
of all giſts and infeofments however confirmed 
by parliament, ibid. Appointed to ſit at 
Perth on account of a tumult at Edinburgh, 
0 ID. 
SETTING, in Scotland, its weight, — 
SEVERUS ſaid to have built a wall acroſs Britain, 
53. Its great extent and ſtrength, ibid. 70, 
73, 74, 189, 190. His tranſactions in Bri 
| tain, 73—77. Gave his ſoldiers the lands in 
the neighbourhood of his wall., 2750. 
SexTUs IV, pope, declares the biſhop of St. An- 
drews primate of Scotland, 244. 
SHILLING Scots, its value, - vii, 
SHREWSBURY earl of, commands an Engliſh 
army in Scotland, 879. His Net e 
ee. 
S1BBALD Sir Robert, his ridiculous notion of 
Adrian's Wall in Britain, 70. His deriva- 
tion of the Scots from the Goths cenſured, 
108. A miſtake of his concerning a Roman 
fort, 181, His account of Arthur's Oven, 
211, 
SICILY and Naples when made a kingdom under 
the name of the Two Sicilies. 114. 
S1ILURES, their valiant exploits againſt the Romans 
in Britain, 56, 57. Are repulſed by them, 
57 ; and entirely ſubdued by Julius Frontinus, 


58 
SILVER when firſt coined in Scotland, 


225. 
SINCLAIR William, biſhop of Dunkeld, à vali- 
ant atchievement of his, F. 
SIR NAM ES, among the antient Scots, when in- 
troduced and whence derived, 169. Several 
of them from England. 32356, 337. 
SM1THs, their puniſhment for pricking _ 
| 579. 
SNA1L-STONE, its nature and properties, 160. 
SopoR, that name whence given to the biſhops of 
the rifles, | © EOF 24]+ 
Sol war- Moss, the Scots defeated there by the 
Engliſh, | 833, 934- 
| SOMERLED) 


denk, thine"of Argyle, Bead a band of 


. 


ther ban. 
. ace furprized, 


zs ſent to the Tower, 3832, 883. 
S$0ULs'SBAT; 4 manaſtry in Galloway, by whom 
.. founded, 249. Its revenue at the reformatio , 


Soul Es Nicholas de, lays claim to the crown of 
Scotland, 20 nene FY 8. on 403. 
SpAIN when and by whom made a kingdom, 5 
5 tient er Ne. 111 . 
bpanisH Low Countries, trade with related * 
= _ CW 
SroT13wooD biſhop, his account of the biſhop 
ol the iſles groundleſss. 1. 
STEPHEN aſſumes the crown of England, 339. 
' His wars againſt David king of Scotland vari- 
,- ouſly reported; © ' ibid. 336, 
STERLING ni6ney whence ſo called, * 2 
STEWART, or Stuart, royal family, by whom 
founded and whence named. 33234. 
——— ' Robert, high-fteward of Scotland, 
appears very early in defence of his country 
- againſt Baliol, 520. ſoins ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction and is very ſucceſsful, ibid. Is 
choſen one of the regents of the kingdom, ibid. 
His bravery in a battle againſt the and 
| "If? . : 53 e 


Robert, one of the murderers of King 


James I. 612. His terrible 5 
| 515. 
—— Sir James, the black knight of the 
Darnly family, is married to the dowager of 
king James I. 620. Is ill uſed by Leving- 
ſtone, lord Callendar, 621. Goes abroad on 
the death of his conſort, 626. Is taken at 
ſea by Flemiſh pyrates, in whoſe country he 
dies, ibid. His iſſue, EF 
— Alexander, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
killed at the battle of Flodden, 756. His great 
character, {2 | ibid. 
——— Henry, ſon of lord Evandale, marries 
the queen-dowager of Scotland, 795. Is cre- 
ated lord Methuen; © ibid. 800. 
—= lord James, natural brother to queen 
Mary, is appointed lord:lieutenant © by her, 
936. Is fent-to ſuppreſs diforders on the bor- 
ders, ibid. Created earl of Mar, 937 ; and 


| . 
—— Archibald, provoſt of Edinburgh, 


comes to Stirling to plead excuſe with the king 


*. N 116 


kor that city not complying wich bis order, 


1146. Is ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Down, 
* 5 3 Fi g © 09 . E290 1 1 210. 1 4 


ibid. 


 Stewarr, James, ſan. of lord © Ocheltree, ac- 


cuſes the earl of Motton of the king's murder, 
1160. Is honoured with the title and eſtate 
of the earl of Arran, 1163. Brings the carl 
of Morton priſoner from the caſtle of Dunbar- 
ton to that of Edinburgh, ," ibid. 
See ARRAN. - 8 
c — colonel, ſent ambaſſador to England, 
1171. His inſtructions, and why unſucceſsful, 
ibid. Aﬀiſts the king in getting free from the 
.. © foe LOOT CTY 1172. 
—— Sr William, is engaged by the 
of Gray to quarrel with lord T hirleſton, 1209. 
Is brought to accuſe Gray, ibid. Is impriſoned 
for a ſhort time, ibid. Is ſent by the king to 
apprebend lord Maxwel, 1213; which he 
| executes and brings him to E inburgh, ibid. 
Is killed by Bothwell on the ſtreet of Edin- 
_ burgh, | 4.44 en > vant + ; | 13 
— — — colonel, arrives from Denmark with 
the news of the king's marriage by proxy, 
1218. Sails with'a convoy to bring home the 
king and queen from Denmark, 1230. Is ſent 
_ ambaſſador to the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
NETS os ng RD 1225. 
STILLINGFLEET Dr. ſome miſtakes in his Britiſh 
_ Antiquities confuted, * - - - © 100, 101. 
Srink, in Scotland, what. 2248. 
$TIRLING, a houſe of dominicans, or black 
* friars,' and convent of franciſcans there, when 
and by whom founded, 257. Collegiate church 
there, its tich endowment, 266, 267. Hoſ- 
pitals by whom founded there, 268. A mint 
and ſtone- bridge by whom erected there, 300. 
_ The Engliſh defeated there by Sir William 
Wallace, 41. Caſtle taken by the Scots 
from the Engliſh, 463, 464. e to 
Eing Robert Bruce, 487. The monaſteries in 
it demoliſhed" by the reformers, 913. The 
' town ſurprized by the queen's party and the re- 
gent killed in t, 1144, 1125. 
SToNE, in Scotland, its weight, 2248. 
SToNEs legionary Roman, account of ſeveral in 
Scotland, 178 — 184, 192, 195. Conjectures 
concerning ſeveral ſtones erected in divers parts 
of Scotland, .,. 216. 
STooOP-GALLANT, a fatal diſtemper in Scotland 
R ˙²˙ ¹ ˙ -w FLORIST 1 
STRABOLGLE David, earl of Athole, eſpouſes the 
cauſe of Baliol againſt ' David Bruce, 519. 
Fortifies divers places for his defence, ibid. 
Is forced to, ſurrender and ſwear fealty, to 
David, 520. Is appointed governor of Scot- 
land under Baliol by the king of England, 
525. Is killed in a battle —_ Bruce's ad- 
herents, ibid. His death ſeverely revenge 


f 1 e ibid. 
STRATCLED=WEALES, antient inhabitants of 
*., Scotland, ſome account of, * 46085 134. 
STRATHMORE, tlie origin of that noble family, 
„ 368. 
STATON burnt at Edinburgh for lutheranifm, , 

82 $ 4 +4 LEE # 8 GG 4 S810. 


16 A STRAUGHAN, 


K— 


2 —-„- —— 2 —ͤ . oo 


1 N D 
ST, AUG AN, an abandoned fellow 
Ra 3 F 


his 1 inti 
of Forbes, $17, Falls out wit 
"him and accuſes him of treaſon, ibid. * ba- 
* "niſhed to F 


Sxkorzr . ht of Malta and gs 


the F rench alle, arrives in Scotlan 
fleet, 869. Blocks up St. Andrew's and forces 
| the Non to er, ibid. 0, Plunders 


the place and carries the people priſoners. to 
3 v7 N the queen a0 of 


ap rl ne account of Arthur's Oven. mY 
| Sun Tons Paulinus, a Roman N, bis "4 
© ©chievements in Britain, 57. Conquers, 
ſey, or Mona, Fd. 
sur Tol earl of, error to raiſe a Nestle 
5 inſt ey FIT VII. a 34. Is prevented T 
& IV ibid. 
80 LLY lord de, the French envoy, taken pri- 
| er and well uſed by king Robert Bruce, 496. 
| Bykks his mediation: a long truce made with 7] 
ibid. 
| A a law for the obſervation of it, 1155. 


SURGEONS of Edinburgh formed into a regular T 


* ſociety and endowed with ample priviledges, 


757 
Sunkzy earl of, commands an Engliſh 4 


againſt the Scots, 7 * Gains a great victory 


* at Flodden, 754, 7 Diſbands his army 
and lives being 7 13 4 duke of Nor- 
24 8. See Nokyolk. 


SvssEx, earl of, arrives + . da with an 
Engliſh army in ſupport of the youn king after 
the murder of the regent, 1102. Tis © inter- 
view with Sir James Melvil, ibid. Enters and 

plunders the ſouth of Scotland, | 1103. 

— earl of, ſent by queen Elizabeth to re- 


E her at the baptiſm of the prince of Scot- 


d, 1255. His ſeveral inſtructions on that 
occaſion, ibid. 1256. His rank and office at T 


that ceremony, 1256, 1257. Makes p rich 

prefent from queen Elizabeth, . 
SWEARING bla pbemout, a law agaiaſ} it, 889. 
SWEGEN, Prince of Denmark, his depredations 

in England and Scotland, 316, 317. 
U king of Norway, invades Scotland, 


After ſome ſucceſs is defeated by ſtrata- 


2 ibid. and forced to e ee ibid. 


* 
TAcrrus, his opinion that Brin was firſt 
peopled fro m Gaul, 51. Why his of 


the tranſactions of Agricola in Kain e very 
+ confuſed, 58, His ignorance of the geography 
of Britain, ibid. 60. Remarks EU. account 
of the battle of the Grampian hills, 67, 68. 
* His account of the Britiſh antiquities the moſt 
authentic of any of the Romans, 80. Is the 


firſt who mentions the country and people of 
Scotland, 122. His account of the ſtate 185 | 


- when invaded by Agricola, 


123. 
Tang, an ancient town in Scotland, its 125 
tion, 


TanworTH Mr, ſent by queen Elizabeth d to p 
ſoon after ker marriage with lord 


_ quran Muy 


8 


Toap-s rox, its nature and properties, 
Too Roman, various conjectures, concętning 


1 
„N. 956. Hig ioruSiggs, wich Perg 


32 
ra Galle, fortified by e 5. ol 
ang 


ary, ames V. i IE Is 

172500 teas Promontori 

coaſt of Scotland, its ſituation, 8 ww 

Tay ASTUARIUM, its fituat; — 2 
TEurL E Sir N his chara 9 


Tf 2. His account. of 
n origin of Ireland, 4105, 1 
remarks on the community of een the 
antient Britons, 141164, 16; 
TxEMPLEs, or altars, in groves and on bioh 
places of very great antiquity, 154, We 
count of the pagan temples in "NS. ibid, 
One in the ſhire of Aberdeen. d ibid. 
Another in Ireland, | 


8 


EMPLUM TERMINI. See Arz 9 


TR Ms Monſieur de, 22 French aux- 


iliaries in Scotland p eral. ſervice 

there, $82, 
TzzTULIAN, his — that ae 
early planted in Britain, 156, 


EZALI, antient inhabitants of Scotland, their 


lituation, 1 :. 
TEZALUM PROMONTORIUM, its ſation 142, 


THzoDosIVs, a Roman general, bis exploits i 
Britain, | 273. 
Turakksrenx lord, his intimacy with the king 
© envied by the maſter of Gray and Sir William 
Stewart, ny Diſcoyers, and , diſconcert 
their is again oft him, ibid. Is accuſed 
| by the goed earl of Arran, 1210; ang. acquitted, 
ibid. By the advice of Walogham, thyars 
the deſigns of the papiſts, 1213, 
THoMAs VALENTINE informs queen Elizabeth 
that king James had employed him to allaſinate 
her, 1291. The king vindicates prong to her 
ambaſſador, 1292, 555 
HROck MOR TON Sir Nicholas. ſeat da 
queen Mary, s marriage with lord. — 
Ws, Sent from mo Elizabeth, Þ queen 
5 after her confinement, 943. . Is refuſed 
week to her, ibid. Inſiſts on the ſupteme te- 
gal power, 994- Anſwer to his reitezated ap- 
plication to ſee the queen, ibid, His ci 
tion to the earl of Murray, 1008. his 
| n and the other lords and le- 
turns to Eaglan W Accs 1004+ 
THYLE INSULA where ſituated, 445 
T'iDDER, in Scotland, what, 248. 
Tina FLUVIUS, in Scotland, where, 142. 
T1THIAN VALE, in Scotland, what, and where 
ſituated, 36. 
1 


its form, 1 50, 151. Is diupriiied b fee, 

of appellations, _ = 

ToLand Mr. his account of the origin of the 

name of Britain and its inhabitants, 29, 3% 

1, 106. Of the antient Druids, .. Of 

be name Caledonia, 68, 69. Of the ins- 

bitants, of, Ireland, 10b. 

Toxckr, an iniquitous Scots judge putio a 
for his injuſtice, 

2 


11 „ n r - BY) 3 


6 3 


and by whom founded, 266. 


Tous and Tueſis Eftuarium, of Ptolenip, its 


' ſituations 142, 143. 
55 their ſoyereign 95 made ſultan, 114. 


RES 
Te biſhop of Glaſgow, occalions the 


foundation of that college, 
Trix Wat. his tebellion, remark 192 It, 0 
3 
TYRONE earl of, heads a rebellion in Beland, 
1308. The earl of Eſſex ſent agaifft him with 
. powerful army, 1309. Gets ſome advan- 
tages againſt ſt Eſſex, ibid. Agrees * a truce 
with hi 1389. 
1 al Me his account. of the ar of 


7G King of a to the . of 


| England, refuted, —_— s- 


eee W his refuſal to deliver up 
the cafiles of Dundee and Forfar to Edward I. 
_ but on conditions, .41 2. 


SLE 


. 242, 243- 
Unnicus «Lolli, 4 wall in Scotland ereQted b by 
him, 71. Broke through by the e 
I 
UsnzR atchbiſhop, his account of the ono of 
the pits cenſured, 
UxELUM, an antient town in Scotland, its 1 


ö tion, 9 : w_ * 
„ e bg, in 
Vacomaci, antient inhabitants of Britain, their 
ſituation, 143- 
Waprock John, provincial of franciſcans, at 


1 St. Andrew's, a Res — 2 250. 

AGRANTS, laws them, 5. 

WALLACE Sir eee reſolves * ue 
Scotland from the tyranny of the Eng iſh, 44 o. 
Takes ſeveral towns and forts from them, 1255 
441. Gains n N over them 
at Stirling, 441. land, where he 
lives at diſcretion L . wo much plunder, 
ibid. His ſucceſs makes him obnoxious to the 
nobility, 4423 and by their means is defeated 
by the Engliſh, 442, 443. His ence 


with, and brave anſwer to, Nobert Bruce, 


444. His reſolute anſwer to king Edward, 


ibid. Ts baſely betrayed to the Engliſh. by Sir | 


jobs Monteith, ibid. Is carried priſoner to 
London, ibid, Is tried and A for 
high-treaſon againft king Edward, 
fers a cruel and ignominious death, i 


cruelty, 446. His great Fa ee „449, 
5 5 His death greatly refented 
— 


—— Walter, of Craigie, his kravery in * 
engagement againſt the Engliſh, 6328. 


122 CL A 
£ 1 40 N 5 E 
i i" one egdlatictts pg: Lo $: 66 1.5 Vikas; 82 mat nadie burned for hereſy; 


: 2 n ee A 2 eg ie "Vauris; the firſt king of 


1 orion, in Scotland, its ſituation; 142. 
dae coLLEGE church, at Edinbutgh, w . 


Suf- 
Ace- 
counts of his tranſactions by Eng Pig writers, | 
ibid.—448. Vindicated from the 2 of 


ul heal 186. 
in, 113. 
Wales the pope's ſegate, ſent 0 bieder the 
French from affiſting the Engliſh againſt the 
tyranmy of king Joh" 379. 
WALLs erected by the Romans uf. ſome 
account of, 1470191. 
WaLSINGHAM Sir Francis, f to gueen 
Elizabeth, ſent ambaſſader to Scotland, 173. 
| Expoſtulates with king James. about his con- 
duct, ibid. 1174. bo affionted by A an and 
returns difeuſted, 4 7 His art in veing 


a a conſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth, 
++ "2g 5 
WALTER, ſuppreſſes a rebellion agai 


int Mac 


Canmore, 334. Is by him created Jord — 
. ſteward of Scotland, ibid. Is the zof 


the royal Faitily of Stewart, 8 ibid. 
VAanDUARA, an antient town in its 


Vana ASTUARIUM, where 143. 
WanbrAw Henry, biſhop of St. Andrew's, the 
founder of the univetfity there, 2242. 
Wan Sir James, gives up the fabulous part of 
the Lriſh hiſtory, 19. His account of the firſt 
inhabitants of Ireland, 105. 
WankExs, law againſt robbing them; 1156. 
WARWICK eatl 5 
IV. raiſes a rebellion i in Oe of Henry VI. 
671. Drives Edwatd from the throne and re- 
ſtores Henry, ibid. Is defeated and * 12 


Edward, 

—— eatl of e 66 Wh et 
Pinckie, 872. 6,0 the governot of 
2 the engagement; 88% His 
bravery in the battle, 875. 

———— earl of, undermines and ſupplants the 

duke of Somerſet, protector of England, 883. 

Brings about a peace with France and Scotland, 

l 

Tao Sis Patrick, one of the ſenatots of the col- 

of juſticè ſent to promote a marriage of King 

VI. to the ptinceſ of Denmark, 121 1; 
* of A I of the enhtlectien of the 
© bedchamber to king James VI. convicted of a 
| correſpondence with Bothwell and imprif6hed, 

13233. His affidavit . the cart of 


Gowrie's magical characters, 1393, 1304. 
Wet 3H, deſcended from a peo people x rent from 
the antient Gael, or Scotiſh ghlanders, 41. 


The 7 in their lan 
ibid. 42, 49. The Welſh i in 


Fn: wWhence, 
ard Baliol's 


, a cler Aan of that name, his ext! or- 
0 


dinary abuſe the king in a ſermon, 1277; 
Vexeriavs reduced 4 a yery low ebb, Wa 
By what means relieved, _ $0. 
VEgnIicon'TES, anfietit inhabitants of, d, 
their ſituation, __ | 5 


Vervviuu PROMONTORIUMy- one ts, 


Vs ESEY Williamde, claichs the crown Scotland, 
403. The foundation of his claim, 5 414. 
VII een firſt taken notice of in Britain, 55. 


Takes many towns and the Iſle of Wight, ibid. 
WESTMORLAND 
4 


being Liſa guſted at Edward © 


army commit great outrages in Scotland, 324. 
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* 


Wrormontany delivered up to the Scots, 303. 


earl of, joins in a rebellion againtt 


Wen Elizabeth in the north of England, 09 

1 foon n and * "hf „ 
W rindicated from being concerned 
in Wat. Tyler 8 rebellion, 563. 
Victoria, an antient town *. Scotland, its fitu- 
ation. 2 4 


VI DOG ARA Akbsz in Scotland; where, 
Wi ows, proviſion made for them, 7 325 7 18 
W1icur' Iſle; taken by Veſpaßan. 85 
W1rrorD,' an Engliſh officer, his brave defence 
of Haddington againſt the Scots and French, 
875, 8801 Is taken priſoner by a ſoldier of 
+ Gaſcony, 881. 
WI iA Ele Newburgh's character of Geoffrey 
of Monmoutts hiſtory, „ . 
+ duke of Penille, the firſt king of the 
| two diele, 9 * £ x 114. 
— I. of Scotland, his ſilver coins, 226. 
Ereccis the abbey of Aberbrothock in Angus, 4 
254+ 
— Sik account of * gold Scotiſh coins, 
.* 2226; 
— ab Mary, account of their Scots 
ſilver coins, 2236, 237. 
—— Wiſhart, biſhop of St. Andrew's, 
| founds a convent of dominicans there, 256. 


— —'0f Malmſbury,” his romantie nun: 


of King Edgar s fleet and grandeur, 13. 
— „duke of Normandy; Deke g- 


land, g 255 Makes peace with Maloltn, king 
of Scotland: ibid. Various Pans of his 
wy wars with Malcolm, : 337—341- 
— Rufus fets-up Duncan againſt Donald, 
* who had uſurped the crown of Scotland, 345. 
' Upon Duncan's being defeated declares Ede af 
the lawful heir, ibid. See Ebola. 
— 2, ſurnamed the lion, ſucceds to the 
crown of Scotland, 362. Claims 2728 
poſſeſſion of Northumberland, ibid,” © 
; 3 the Engliſh, and is 2 and taken 
priſoner by them, ibid. 363. Conditions 
of his ranſom, ibid. Returns to Scotland, 
364. He and his nobles are obliged to do 
Homage to the king of England at Vork, ibid. 
365. Various accounts of this, 365, 366. 
Joins young king Heut. _— his father, 
66. Is. acquitted of his allegiance” by ny 
Richard, 368. His faithful attachment an 
gratitude to bim, 369. Remarkable friendſbip 
detween Richard "1 him, 370. He carries 


te ſword of ſtate before Richard at his ſecond 
coronation, ibid. Demands Northumberland 


»\ 


k and Cumberland from king John, Richatd's 
ſucceſſor, 372, 373. Has aninterview with 
„ And does homage to, king John, 373. Various 
accounts of this, ibid. 376. His death, 3 
© Whence ſirnamed the lion, ibid. His by 

© racer, 377. His conſorts and progeny, ibid. 

{ILTON, lord Gray of, .an officer at the battle of 


o , Pinkie, 870, His 2 there, 872, 873. 
525 45 made lieutenant for the Engliſh in the north, 
bi 


an 


15 N D E,, X. 


878. " Enters Scotland, rakes and f 
' veral places, 4 
Wryzs, aws det 
tion and N them up, 
WinTow, prior of hlevin,' proof 
that Fergus, ſon of Erch, eee 


Scotland, 8 1270 1 
VIX E DRU abies fruit 1 Si 
its ſituation, | , — LY a 
WisnARTGrorpe,” a famous wptcftintpr icher, 
e =gajnſt bim by Tatana! Reste, 


4. Is burnt at St. Ax 
864. The ſtöry of his 7. on wm 
the Catdinal doubtful, ibiq 4 Some e 

a ' his family,” ibid. lis de rede e 


3 


vpe . , abfurd:. Ie 
" Law again{t-it! 944. Two wi 


ibid. nation of it prevail 
land, 35 he king publi FER 
it, ibid. 15 l 80 Ft -/n 


WIYEKIND, firſt duke of Schony, pix alliance 
with Charles the grea 289, Wo 
8 * fan king of Ruſſia, 
OLSE v archbiſhop,. has thg government of if 
king and king "54 if Bi of Evan, $ 76%. 15 
rrbaey i e rer 2 ibid.” Perſwage 


tte king of ofa gland to aſſame the 1 Wi 
12 res Id. 764. MEA 2a catdin 
new a War with France, 76; 
rs truce ac wh Scotland in beer king 
9: Is engaged by the French King 


10 8 ee reſtoration of Tourna 
pom th p6þeaoim; 785: Jö Ah ta 
; Pes the pope in oppoſnion to Prance, By 
791. His treachery tothe French 5678 
" diſappointed of th £ Pp om, 787. gb 
free Nee with Nan „ ibid. I a ſecond 
time di inted of the dom 7705 turns 
* theſide ee via popel 1700 
Woop Sir Andrew, a brave geg offt Fig le; 
markable attachment and loyalty to his Tove- 
2 king James III. 2535 707. Tx pained 
over by the rebels, 710. Defeats a party df 
the Engliſh and takes ſeveral of their ſhi ps, ibid. 
| Defeats and takes another Engliſh feet aſter a 
long and obſtinate engagement, 0 20. 
lass for planting wood in Scotland; 
Woord cloth how to be meafuredß 4 
WorsHiP divine, indecency Ta the time of, law 
againſt, 889. Attendance upon it required, 
T an 
von pieb rw king of the Britons; calls in is 
* Saxons to their afliftance aj gainſt the Scots ind 
14 278. It forced to yield part'of his coun- 
to them, - + » 
Wo ren Sir Edward, kent ambaſſador to Scot- 
land by queen Elizabeth, 1180. His ttanſ- 
Actions there, ibi. 1181. 
WounDs, the cots formerly Killed in curing 
them, n 
Wicht, bi account of Aa Reman + 
> 213. 
Wrup Heavy a ſadlet, an extiabtititidty inflahc 
: of his mercenary bravery — by. 


l 


1. 


York archbiſhop of, claims a juriſdiction over 
che church of Scotland, 384. This decided 
againſt him by ſeveral popes, ibid. 38 5. 
., Richard, duke of, rebells 
ſeveral times defeats, king Henry VI. 649. 
Gets him in his power and aſſumes the govern- 


9 - 
x Pi 
} * 9 
6 
* 
. 


mote a marriage of their princeſs with king 
James, 1211. Is ſent to invite ſeveral princes 


to the baptiſng of prince Henry, 1250. 


Z. 


againſt, and ZEALAND ſend an ambaſſador to repreſent th m 


at the baptiſm of prince Henry, 1256. His 
rank and preſents on that occaſion, 1258. 


ment, 652. Is vigorouſly oppoſed by the war- Zouc lord, ſent by queen Elizabeth to remon- 


like queen, ibid. 653. Raſhly hazards an en- 
ment, his forces are defeated and himſelf 

killed, 653. Is ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, 
earl of March, who obtains the ſovereignty, 
ibid. 654. See EpwARD IV. 

York and Lancaſter, ſome account of their wars, 
Wy 049—65 7, 

Younc Mr. Peter, one of the preceptors of king 
James VI. 1141, Is ſent to Denmark to pro- 


16 B 


ſtrate againſt king James's conduct to the popiſh 
party, 1246. His free conference with him 


upon that occaſion, 1247. His ſeveral other 
tranſactions while in Scotland, 1248, 1249. 


Is ſeerely reprimanded by king James, and 


diſmiſſed without a farewell, 1249. Com- 


plaints made by king James againſt him to 
queen Elizabeth, 1250, 
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